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ADVERTISEMENT, 

IT  is  well  kno*wh  that  the  public  papers 
have  been  honoured  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  excellent  letters  and  efTays,  par- 
ticularly during  the  late  political  difputes, 
on  fubjedts  the  moll  important '  and  inte- 
refting  to  the  liberties  and  welfare  of1  this 
country.  To  colleAtKefe  into  volumes' 
has  been  the  frequent  recommendation  of 
many  petfons ;  who  :.pee4fibnaftly .  ^dmited 
them  in  the  fugitive  bftier  c£;  th'fcir  firft:  ip- 
pcarance,  and  confidered  pfc&C  jas  ptfprers  too 
valuable  to  fociety,  to;  be ;  iopfigoed  to 
oblivion  with  the  common : -news-:  of  the 
day/  A  collection  of  them  was  therefore ' 
publifhed  a  few  yearsf  ago  in  fmall  volumes ; 
and  the  favourable  reception  which,  that  lit- 
tle wdrk  met  with,-  although  thd  period 
which  it  included  was  only  from  May  1762, 
to  May  1765,  fliewed  the  wifdom  of  the 
advice  which  had  recommended  the  plan. 
That  collection  has  for  fome  time  been 
entirely  out  of  print ;  and  being  frequently 
afked  for,  has  induced  the  editor  to  offer 
it  again  to  the  public  5  but  with  fuch  ad- 
ditions, as  the  fubfequent  occurrences,  not 
only  made  neceffary,  but  muft  render  the 
work    particularly    ufeful    and    eftimable. 
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Thefe  arc  the  letters  on  the  feveral  late 
changes  of  administration,  on  the  taxation 
of  the  colonies,  the  dearnefs  of  provifions, 
and  a  variety  of  other  interefting  fubje&s. 
Ai\d  in  order  to  form  fomething  like  a  fe- 
ries  of  the  whole,  this  collection  begins 
with  the  acceflion  of' his  prefent  majeftyj 
and  throughout  this  firft  volume,  feveral 
papers  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  for- 
mer work,  are  inserted  in  their  proper 
places.  In  a  word,  juftice  to  the  argument, 
and  impartiality  to  the  caufe,  have  been 
the  guides  by  which  this  collection  has 
beeamade. 

It  i£.an,  abferyation.in  Rennet's  Regifter, 
whftH *jlo^YSoWr§;fe$  taken  for  his  motto 
to  his  coUedtion  :$f  traits,  and  may  not  be 
unhappily:  a^plfcd  ixere,  €t  That  the  bent 
"  ancr.g*m^^^ie:age>  is  beft  known  in 
"  a  fre6:toahtfyV"1)y  the  pamphlets  and 
."  papers  which  daily  cpme  out,  as  con- 
"  taining  the  fenfc  of  parties,  and  fome- 
•%"  times  the  voice  of  the  nation." 
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fuppofed  difficulty  to  their  fucceffors  in  power,  or 
waiting  for  more  favourable  conjun&ures  -,  intent 
upon  eftabliftiing  themfelves  and  their  children  in 
wealth,  grandeur,  and  power,  whilft  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  country,  the  vigour,  of  govern- 
ment, that  on  which  our  internal  tranquility  and 
external  glory  depend,  that  which  (under  God)  is 
the  only  fecurity  of  our  privileges  civil  and  facred, 
is  daily  relaxed  and  finking  into  weaknefs.  If  the 
foundations  are  dejiroyed,  what  will  the  mighty  do  ? 

The  truth  is,  Jiatefmen  are  timid,  and  would 
avoid  trouble  and  hazards  ;  and  private  perfons  of 
property  are  averfe  to  paying  down  in  taxes  a  large 
iUm,  though  as  great  a  one  is  every  year  fubftradted 
from  their  eftates,  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  docks 
and  land.  They  think  they  are  fecure,  while  any 
thing  remains  fo  -,  and  that  thoufands  muft  be  ruined 
before  they  can  be  confiderably  affe&ed. 

Let  any  man  of  underftanding  compute  what  he 
has  loft  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  the  fall 
of  the  funds,  &c.  and  how,  what  remains  to  him 
of  land  or  ftocks,  is  encumbred  with  additional 
duties;  how  dead  our  trade,  how  dilpirited  our 
meafures  muft  be,  when  our  merchants,  our  minif- 
ters,  fc?r.  crouch  under  the  weight  of  the  public 
debt.  And  what  joy  and  vigour  would  be  imme- 
diately diffufed  amongft  ourfelves,  and  difmay  a- 
mongft  our  enemies,  if  we  could  once  fay,  the 
manufafturer,  mechanic,  and  huibandman  are  no 
longer  burthened  •,  articles  of  luxury  alone  are  re- 
ftrained  or  incumbered-,  and  the  government  is 
maintained,  and  the  war  profecuted,  out  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  our  lands,  the  annual  profits  of  our 
trade  and  manufa£tures,and  the  fuperfluities  of  men, 
who  having  acouired  eafy  fortunes  in  the  happieft 
country  on  eartn,  are  defirous  of  knowing  their 

true 
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true  value,  and  of  tranfmitting  them  with  honour 
and  fecurity  to  their  deareft  kindred. 

P.  Sal.  Studiosus. 


The  fame  fubj 'eft  continued. 

TH  E  fafety  and  firmnefs  of  every  government 
refts  more  on  the  efteem  of  the  people,  than  on' 
any  other  bafis  whatfoever-,  and  the  people  will 
efteem  a  government  in  proportion  to  the  eafe,  plenty, 
and  fecurity,  they  enjoy  •,  and  that  government,  can 
never  be  fliaken,  which  conciliates  the  affe&ions,  and 
good  opinion  of  the  people,  by  avoiding  every  thing 
which  is  incortfiftent  with  their  true  interefts. 

How  glorious  an  *ra  in  the  Britifh  annals  is  the  re- 
volution !  Liberty  was  then  eftabliflied  on  the  broadeft 
foundation ;  in  confequence  of  which,  people  know- 
ing their  confeiences,  their  perfons,  their  poffeflions, 
their  pofterity,  fafe  from  all  the  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power,  fet  themfelves  to  cultivate  the  fci- 
ences,  to  encourage  arts,  to  improve  manufactures, 
to  extend  commerce,  and  to  eftablifli  and  perpetu- 
ate their  families,  in  a  country,  where  they  were 
fure  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity 
and  induftry. 

But  even  this  happy  conftitution  has  been  in  dan- 
ger of  being  undermined,  by  a  worm  imperceptibly 
preying  at  the  root.  I  mean  the  methods,  perhaps 
through  neceflity,  or  for  want  of  forefight,  then 
adopted,  of  borrowing  money  at  interejl  on  Parlia- 
mentary fecurity.  Since  Jacobite  or  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples have  been  exploded,  as  for  above  half  a 
century  they  have  been  by  all  fenfible  Britons,  what 
has  been  the  fource  of  fear  and  apprehenfion  to 
confidcrate  men  ?  What  has  afforded  colour  to  par- 
ty clamours  and  contention  ?  What  (I  would  be 
glad  to  know)  but  the  national  debt,  its  concomi- 
B  3  tants, 
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tants,  and  apprehended  confequences  ?  And  by 
this  means  fome  of  the  beft  princes,  this  or  any 
other  country  can  boaft,  have  been  rendered  un  • 
eafy  while  they  lived,  and  have  had  curfes  entailed 
on  their  memory. 

And  will  no  man  arife,  who  has  wifdom  and  re- 
fohition  to  deliver  the  incomparable  Prince  we  nozv 
have  on  the  throne,  and  the  memory  of  his  royal 
predeceflbrs  in  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  from  this 
fatal  opprobrium  ?  Is  there  no  man  in  this  kingdom, 
who  is  endowed  with  talents  equal  to  the  caufing 
this  opulent  date  to  fubfift  on  the  annual  income  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  fteward  in  a  great  fa- 
mily, to  which  a  moft  ample  patrimony  was  annex- 
ed,  if  he  could  not  maintain  the  houfhold  within 
his  matter's  or  lord's  revenue  ? 

It  is  not  any  Britijh  Prince,  it  is  not  King  Wil- 
liam and  his  fucceflbrs,  whp  have  run  this  nation  in 
debt,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions. Bafe  is  that  heart  which  would  place  it  to  the 
fcore  of  the  revolution.  It  was  a  fa tal  overfizht  at 
firft,  to  begin  this  method  of  raifing  extraordinary 
fupplies,  and  it  has  been  want  of  attention,  oeconomy^ 
and  refolution  fince,  which  has  caufed  thefe  meafures 
to  be  perfifted  inf  And  xhzfubjefts  of  Britain  have 
been  more  to  blame  than  any  fett  of  minifterr' 
in  that,  notwithflanding  all  their  groundlefs,  and  of- 
ten fenfelefs  oppofition,  to  meafures  they  did  not 
underftand,  they  have  never  once  loudly  called  out 
what  the  moft  ignorant  amongft  them  might  have 
had  fenle  enough  to  diftate,  "  that/they  would  bear 
"  the  expences  of  their  own  times  tbemfelves,  and 
44  not  incur  an  enormous  debt  which  they  would 
"  leave  to  be  paid  by  pojlcrity" 

Are  not  our  privileges  worth  the  price  they  coft 
us  to  maintain  ?  And  (hall  we  enjoy  them,  and 
leave  the  reckoning  to  be  paid  by  our  children  ?  Will 

not 
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not  fach  a  conduft  be  an  indelible  reproach,  not 
only  on  the  government,  but  on  this  age  and  country 
i*  general? 

And  have  tbeprefent  raci  tf  Btittos  no  honour*  no 
concern  for  the  reputation  of  their  memories  ?  Dis- 
cerning that  they  are,  (as  who  does  not  difcern  it  ?) 
got  into  a  wrong  political  regimen^  which  threatens  a 
palfy  to  the  head,  and  a  total  debility  to  all  the 
members  of  the  ftate,  are  we  ft>  ftubbom  that  we 
will  perfift  in  rejecting  all  methods  of  cure?  We 
have  the  means  of  redemption  and  fafety  yet  in  our 
hands;  and  to  allude  to  the  words  of  the/r/?  Minif 
ter  cf  the  Mojt  High^  •  Let  us  know  in  this  our 
c  <£ry  the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace,  before 
*  they  arc  hid'frcm  cur  eyes.' 

P.  Sal.  Studiosu* 


The  importance  of  Ireland  to  England, 

IRELAND  contains  about  fifteen  millions  of 
Englifh  acres,  one  eighth  of  which  may  confift 
of  mountains  and  bogs,  a  great  part  capable  of 
improvement,  and  one  half  of  the  remainder  either 
unoccupied,  or  very  little  cultivated. 

Notwithftanding  this  and  many  errors  of  her  own 
and  her  neighbours  contriving,  that  lefien  the  in- 
habitants and  throw  a  damp  on  induftry,  fhe  main- 
tains about  wo  millions  five  hundred  thoufand 
fouls. 

In  fpite  of  every  crofs  accident,  fhe  raifes  not 
only  an  annual  revenue  for  her  defence,  and  the 
fupport  of  the  ftate,  but  likewifc  fends  a  large 
funi  annually  to  her  elder  fitter  of  England. — That 
is  to  fay, 


For 
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Raifed  by 

taxes  in 

Ireland 

for  i  year. 

For  the  civil  eftablifhment, 
fuch  as  the  courts  of  law,  ftate 
officers,  concordatums,  pen- 
fions,  &c. 

For  the  military  eftablifh- 
ment, fuch  as  four  regiments  of 
horfe,  eight  of  dragoons,  22 
of  foot  and  artillery  regiment 
(making  22,000  men)  with 
general  officers,  ordnance,  bar- 
racks, half-pay,  &c. 

For  parliament  payments, 
and  commiffioners  of  the  re- 
venue, exclufive  of  all  other 
revenue  officers 

For  the  linen  manufadture 
and  tillage 

To  this  mull  be  added  Fees 
of  cuftom  patentee  officers 

For  occafional  journeys  to 
London,  Bath,  Briftol,  &c. 
for  health,  plcafure,  appeals, 
folicitations,  &c.  computed 
at  50ooperfons  annually  (ex- 
clufive of  the  commonalty)  at 
50I.  each 

For  the  coft  and  freight  of 
woollen  cloth,  hard-ware,  hops, 
corn,  coals,  filk,  tea,  fugar, 
tobacco,  and  all  other  forts  of 
commodities,  with  horfes  to 
remount  the  cavalry,  bought 
in  England  at  leaft 


Carried  over 


ReinittedL 

to 
England 
annually-- 


IO90OO        45000 


5460OO        784IO 


42000 


54000 


7OOO 


40OO 


25OOOO 


500000 


75IOOO   8844IO 
Brought 
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Raifed  by  Remitted 
taxes  in  to 

Ireland  England 

for  i  Year,  annually. 

Brought  over  751000     884410 

For  the  regular  and  conftant  ' 
abfentees,  orperfons  refiding 
in  England,  who  have  eftates 
or  fortunes  in  Ireland,  includ- 
ing the  abfent  officers  in  the 
army,  and  ftudents  at  the 
Temple  and  univeriities  1200000 

£.  751000  2084410 

N.  B.  Payment  on  King's  letters,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  poft-office,  make  no  part  in  this  account. 

%*  The  charge  for  coft  and  freight  of  goods,  is 
certainly  much  under-rated,  for  the  articles  of  corn  ' 
and  coals  only  amount  to  above  half  the  furn. 

This  is  really  ftated  as  exaftly  as  the  nature  of 
fuch  an  account  can  admit.  The  only  trade  Ire- 
land has  to  fupport  fuch  an  expence,  is  linen  cloth 
and  yarn,  beef,  pork,  hides,  tallow,  and  butter, 
with  wool  and  bay  yarn,  and  (lately)  live  cattle  in- 
to Great  Britain  only. 

How  Ireland  can  pay  fuch  an  immenfe  annual 
tribute  to  England  (immenfe  confidering  her  con- 
fined trade)  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for ;  but 
it  is  moft  certain,  that  when  time  and  experience 
open  the  minds  of  men  ;  when  partiality  and  vul- 
gar prejudices  (hall  fubfide ;  when  common  fenfe 
diftates  the  means  of  railing  the  commerce  and  in- 
duftry  of  Ireland,  without  infringing  on,  but  rather 
increafing  the  natural  manufactures  and  trade  of 
England,  at  the  expence  of  the  enemies  to  both 
kingdoms ;  when  it  fhall  be  ferioufly  confidered, 
that  the  fons,  and  the  pofterity  of  the  fons  of 
Britons,  now  enjoying  almoft    the    whole    lands 

of 
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of  Ireland  with  honour  and  unlhakcn  loyalty, 
have  as  natural  a  right  to  funlhine  and  privileges  as 
the  peafants  of  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  •,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  Ireland  be  thoroughly  cultivated; 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  infinitely  increased, 
and  maintained  with  more  decency,  and  her  tribute 
to  England  rife  in  proportion. 

What  Ireland  now  pays  may  be  looked  on  by  fome 
as  trivial,  becaufe  no  part  goes  immediately  into  the 
public  revenue  of  England,  yet  fhould  partial  and 
abfurd  policy  prevail  (which  can  hardly  be  fuj>- 
pofed)  Ireland  would  indeed  be  the  firft  to  fuffer, 
but  the  malady  would  foon  reach  to  the  vitals  of 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  England. 


The  neeejfrty  of  a  law  to  regulate  tbepraifice  offtock- 
brokers  \  with  beads  for  fucb  a  law. 

HOW  much  public  fervice  is  hurt,  private  fafety 
endangered,  and  the  property  of  individuals 
affe&ed,  by  Bull  and  Bear  dealings  in 'Change-Alky, 
is  needkfs  for  me  to  fet  forth,  as  it  is  become  a  topic 
fo  common,  both  of  writing  and  converfation. 

Men  well  acquainted  with  the  naturp  of  the  funds 
are  convinced  of  the  evil,  but  hitherto  it  has  ap- 
peared difficult  to  find  a  remedy  that  could  with 
fafety  be  applied..  If,  therefore,  fuch  an  one  can 
be  propofed,  I  ought  not  to  doubt  of  its  accept* 
ance ;  and  if  I  can  make  it  appear  profitable,  as 
well  as  moft  fafe  for  the  nation  to  adopt,  I  muft 
fuppofe  it  will  prove  ftill  more  acceptable. 

Several  wife  laws  have  been  framed  for  the  firft- 
mentioned  purpofe*.  fiut  hitherto  the  dexterity  of 
fome  men  has  enabled  them  to  be  the  evaders  or 
defeaters  of  them  all, 

•  The  8th  and  9th  of  William  III.  cap.  20.  6th.  Ann* 
cap.  16.  6th  of  George  I,  cap.  18,  and  7th  of  George  II, 
cap.  8* 

Suppofc 
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Suppofe  then,  the  laws  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced to  be  ineffettual  fhouldnow  be  repealed,  and 
one  (ingle  law  made  for  regulating  the  tranfadions 
of  the  funds,  and  other  government  (ecurities,  in 
fuch  manner,  that,  with  lefs  expence  to  parties 
who  deal,  for  ready  money,  a  fund  of  no  inconfi- 
derable  amount  may  be  created,  and  applied  to- 
wards the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  that  part  of 
the  national  debt,  which  is  ultimately  fecured  by 
the  (inking  fund  *,  and  which,  I  conceive,  may  be 
done  by  fome  fuch  plan  as  follows. 

That  the  prices  of  all  flocks  transferred  for  ready 
money,  be  inlerted  in  the  books  of  transfer  in  words 
at  full  length,  in  order  for  its  being  feen,  at  all 
times,  that  bargains  were  equitably  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  prices  of  the  day  ;  and  that  fuch 
transfers  be  figned  by  the  perfons  making  the  fame, 
and  likewife  by  the  broker,  if  there  be  one  em- 
ployed. And  I  prefume  to  think  no  honeft  reafon 
can  be  given,  why  fuch  a  regulation  fhould  not  take 
place,  as  the  praftice  at  prefent  is  to  fpecify  the 
prices  in  the  receipts  given  by  the  feller  for  (locks 
fold 

That  no  perfon  whomfoevcr,  employed  in  the 
buying  or  felling  of  docks  for  others,  (hall,  on 
any « pretence,  receive  more  than  one  (hilling 
from  the  buyer,  or  one  (hilling  from  the  feller, 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  capital  (lock  fo  bought 
and  fold,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  transferring  the 
(ame ;  or  for  one  hundred  pound  principal  money 
in  navy  or  vi&ualling  bills,*  or  any  other  kinds  of 
government  fecurities  bought  and  fold :  fuch  bro- 
kerage being  the  price  that  has  always  been  paid  for 
the  buying  or  felling  of*  India  bonds  and  Exche- 
quer bills ;  and  is  what  may  be  deemed  an  ample 
compenfation  for  the  trouble  of  brokers  in  fuch 
tranfa&ions,  as  they  are  now  become  fo  numerous 
and  considerable,  from  the  extenfivenefe  of  the 
funds. 

That 
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1  hat  one  fliilling  for  every  hundred  pounds  ca- 
pital ftock,  bought  and  fold  in  any  prefent  or  fu- 
ture public  funds,  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  and  the 
fame  by  the  feller  thereof,  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer ;  to  be  accounted  for  by  each  of  the  Account- 
ants General  of  the  refpedtive  companies  who  have 
offices  of  transfer,  to  the  treafury,  to  be  applied  to 
the  finking  fund.  A  duty,  which,  I  conceive,  may 
be  very  eafily  executed,  as  there  are  books  now 
kept  in  all  the  offices,  which  at  one  view  fhew  the 
tranfaftions  of  each  day.  But  this  payment  ought 
not  to  extend  to  fuch  transfers  as  (hall  be  made  of 
ftock  whei;e  five  (hillings  and  no  more  is  the  confi- 
deration,  as  by  truftees  to  the  cejiique  tru&,  ex- 
ecutors of  wills,  &V .  the  fafts  in  which  cafes  to  be 
attefted  by  oath. 

That  books  be  kept  at  the  refpedive  offices  where 
transfers  are  made,  for  the  regiftering  fuch  flocks  as 
fliall  be  bought  and  fold  for  time,  in  which  the 
names  of  fellers  and  buyers,  the  prices  and  condi- 
tions of  contradls,  and  fpecifications  of  ftock,  fhall 
be  adtually  regiftered;  the  regifter  to  be  figned 
either  by  the  principals,  their  agents  legally 
empowered,  or  by  the  broker  employed,  and  wit- 
neffed  by  two  clerks  of  the  regiftry. 

That  fixpence  on  every  hundred  pounds,  fo  re- 
giftered,  be  paid  at  the  time  of  regiftering  fuch  con- 
tracts -,  to  be  accounted  for  and  applied  as  before- 
mentioned. 

'  That  it  fhall  be  felony,  for  any  perfon  to  fell,  for 
time,  any  fort  of  ftock  without  regiftering  the  fame 
upon  the  day  of  agreement.  The  convi&ion  to 
depend  upon  the  evidence  of  perfons  who  are  not 
parties  in  the  contraft.  And, 

That  it  fhall  be  felony  likewife,  for  any  perfon 
to  regifter  the  fale  of  any  ftock  for  time,  that  does 
not  ftand  in  the  books  of  fuch  flocks  in  the  name- 
of  the  feller  at  the  time  the  fame  is  fo  regiftered 

to 
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to  be  fold.    The  conviftion  to  depend  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  entry  in  the  regifter-book,  and  the 
account  of  the  feller  in  the    books    kept  in   the 
office  of  the  fpecified  ftock. 

Such  is  the  fubftance  of  the  regulations  which  I 
offer  to  confideration  for  the  fervicc  of  the  public, 
and  which  I  believe  may  effectuate  a  correction  of 
all  abuie,  except  what  arifes  in  the  felling  of  fub- 
fcriptions  to  ftocks  before  they  are  made  transfer- 
able, and  which  I  fear  cannot  poffibly  be  prevented 
by  any  means  whatfoever,  upon  the  plan  of  late 
years  adopted.  But,  I  hope,  there  will  be  no  more 
money  raifed  by  loan  -9  as  there  are  a  variety  of  me- 
thods to  be  taken  for  railing  the  neceffary  fupplies 
within  the  year. 

Philo-Britannicus. 


On  the  inattention  of  counfellors  to  the  Briefs  of  their 
Clients. 

I  A  M  told  it  happens  very  frequently,  that  the 
moft  eminent  council  begin  to  plead  the  caufes  of 
their  clients  almoft  without  having  read  their  briefs, 
certainly  without  underftanding  them.  Suppofing 
this  to  be  true,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  and  every  rea- 
fonable  man  will  join  with  me  in  faying,  that  fuch 
behaviour  is  in  the  higheft  degree  culpable,  and  that 
no  ftation  in  life  can  proteft  that  perfon  from  dis- 
honour, who  is  guilty  of  fuch  pradtice.  Suppofe 
a  client  fhould,  in  confequence  of  fuch  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  his  council,  fuffer  in  his  fortune ; 
ought  not  fuch  council,  in  honour  and  confeience, 
to  repay  whatever  his  client  lofes  ?  A  poor  farrier, 
who  undertakes  to  ftioe  an  horfe,  muft  make  good 
any  damage  he  does  by  fhoeing  him  carelefsly  or 
unfkilfully.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  client 
fuffers  alfo  for  fome  time  in  his  charafter  by  the 
fame  means  j  the  judge  thinks  that  the  party  has 

afted 
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acted  wrong,  and  blames  him  becaufe  the  council 
do  not  fhew  that  he  has  afted  right.  It  is  indeed 
lucky  for  the  client,  as  to  his  reputation,  that  no 
man  of  fenfe  or  candour  will  lay  any  ftrefs  upon 
what  may  be  faid  on  that  head  by  council,  farther 
than  fuch  afiertions  are  made  out  by  fa&s  *  and 
common  fenfe  and  experience  declare  loudly,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  man  who  commences  a  law-fuit, 
'till  he  has  had  the  opinion  of  one  or  more  emi- 
nent council  in  his  favour ;  and  if  he  takes  care  to 
have  the  fa&,  upon  which  his  caufe  depends, 
fairly  and  clearly  ftated  to  his  council,  he  has  done 
his  duty,  becaufe  the  conduit  of  his  fuit  muft  af- 
terwards be  left  to  his  lawyers. 

I£  therefore,  when  the  caufe  comes  to  be  heard, 
the  queftion  (hall  appear  fo  plain  as  to  admit  of  no 
debate ;  or  if  the  caufe  lhall  have  evidently  been 
conduced  improperly,  the  fault  certainly  lies 
among  the  lawyers,  and  they  only  ought  to  be 
blamed;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  prefumingtoo 
far  to  advife  thofe  who  prefide  in  our  different 
courts  of  judicature,  they  ought  to  be  very  cau- 
tious in  praifing  or  condemning  the  parties,  with- 
out enquiring  ftridtly  into  their  behaviour,  left  it 
fhould  happen  that  praife  is  beftowed  upon  thofe 
who  deferve  punilhment,  and  difpraife  upon  thofe 
who  ought  to  be  rewarded. 


On  the  $tb  of  0  Sober  ^  1761,  Mr.  Pitt  {now  Earl  of 
Chatham)  refigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  : 
The  caufe  of  that  refignation  he  explained  in  the 
following  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  city. 

Dear  Sir, 
1 1 N  D I N  G,  to  my  great  furprize,  that  the 
caufe  and  manner  of  my  refigning  the  feals, 

is 
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is  gfofsly  mifreprefented  in  the  city,  as  well  as  that 
the  molt  gracious  and  fpentaneeus  marks  of  his  mar. 
jetty's  approbation  of  my  fervices,  which  marks 
followed  my  refignatiop,   have  been  infamoufly 
traduced  as  a  bargain  for  my  forfaking  the  pub- 
lic, I  am  under  a  neceffity  of  declaring  the  truth  of 
both  thefe  fadts,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  fure  no 
gentleman  will  contradift.     A  difference  of  opi- 
nion, with  regard  to  meafures  to  be  tak.cn  againft 
Spain,  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the  honour 
of  the  crown,  and  to  the  moft  eflential  national 
intcrefts,  (and  this  founded  on  what  Spain  had  al- 
ready done,  not  on  what  that  court  may  farther 
intend  to  do)  was  the  caufe  of  my  refigning  the 
fcals.    Lord  Temple  and  I  fubmitted  in  writing, 
and  figned  by  us,  our  moft  humble  fenuments  to 
his  majefty ;  which  being  over-ruled  by  the  uni- 
ted opinion  of  all  the  reft  of  the  king's  fervants,  I 
refigned  the  feals  on  Monday  the  fifth  of  this 
month,  in  order  not  to  remain  refponfible  for  mea- 
fures, which  I  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide. 
Moft  gracious  public  marks  of  his  Majefty's  appro- 
bation of  my  fcrvices  followed  my  refignation :  they 
are  unmerited  and  unfolicited,  and  I  (hall  ever  be 
proud  to  have  received  them  from  the  beft  of 
fbvereigns. 

I  will  now  only  add,  my  dear  fir,  that  I  have 
explained  thefe  matters  only  for  the  honour  of 
truth,  not  in  any  view  to  court  return  of  confix 
dence  from  any  man,  who  with  a  credulity  as 
weak  as  it  is  injurious,  has  thought  fit  haftily  to 
withdraw  his  good  opinion,  from  one  who  has 
ferved  his  country  with  fidelity  and  fuccefs ;  and 
who  juftly  reveres  the  upright  and  candid  judg- 
ment of  it  •,  little  felicitous  about  the  cenfures  .of  the 
capricious  and  ungenerous:  accept  my  fincereft 

acknow- 
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acknowledgements  for  all  your  kind  friendfhip* 
and  believe  me  ever  with  truth  and  efteem, 
Oil.  12,  My  dear  Sir, 

1 765.  Your  faithful  friend, 

,     W.Pitt* 


Several  remarks  were  made  upon  the  foregoing  letter 
and  refignation :  the  vein  and  tendency  of  tbeje,  as 
well  offenfive  as  deferf/he,  may  be  eafily  conceived 
from  the  following,  which  are felefted from  the  vqft 
heap  puhlifhed  on  that  occajion. 


THOSE  who  have  puftied  moft  for  obtaining 
the  declaration  we  have  feen  printed,  have 
done  the  honourable  maker  of  it  the  beft  of  fervices, 
and  the  like  to  the  whole  public.     Thofe  doubts 
all  vanifhed  at  its  appearance,  which  might,  before 
it  was  made,    have  been  very  innocently  enter- 
tained. The  honours  and  rewards,  that  from  gene- 
ral example,  had  created  fufpicions,  now  appear 
to  give  great  luftre  to  their  receiver,  and  greater 
glory  to  their  beftower.     The  patriot  king  and 
minifter,  become  the  inciters  of  our  admiration 
more  than  ever.     We  feel  an  increafed  love  for 
the  ftrong  meriter  of  high  rewards ;  and  we  more 
adore  the  princely  virtues  of  the  ever  gracious 
perfon  that  conferred  them.     Such  is  the  prefent 
fenfe  of  a  man,  who,  while  in  darknefs,  had  his 
doubts. 

Brutus. 


•  At  the  fame  time  the  following  advertifement  appeared  in 
the  public  papers. 

l*o  be  fold,  feven  coach  horfes,  belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Pitt.  Enquire  at  Ormond  Mcufc,  the  Back  of  St. 
JamcsVSojiare. 

To 
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To  a  eertain  Great   Man. 

SIR, 

IN  your  extraordinary  letter  to  Mr.  — —  in  the 
city,  inferted  in  the  common  news-papers,  you 
admit— that  you  withdrew  yourfelf  from  his  ma- 
jetty's  councils,  becaufe  you  were  no  longer  allowed 

to  guide  than And  youajfert that  you  have 

been  rewarded,  not  corrupted 

In  this  affertion  you  place  your  defence,  and  I 
agree  with  you  in  it  entirely. 

It  is  for  his  majefty's  honour  to  leave  no  pretence 
of  extraordinary  iervice  unrequited:  and,  having 
no  unconstitutional  purpofe  to  ferve,  he  has  no  ufe 
for  corruption. 

But,  in  the  name  of  God,  Sir,  how  could  any  . 
man  in  his  right  mind,  fuffer  fuch  an  admffion  to 
efcape  him  ? 

If  you  are  to  guide  always,  you  alone  conftitute 
the  whole  cabinet  council. 

If  every  member  had  withdrawn  himfelf,  whofe 
opinion  had  been  over-ruled  (and  no  one  member 
is  more  privileged  to  do  fo  than  another)  there 
would  have  been  none  left  in  it  but  yourfelf,  long 
ago. 

Among  other  extravagancies  which  your  extra- 
vagant influence  has  given  rife  to,  I  have  feen  you 
called  our  diftator  in  the  news-papers.  And  here, 
you  have  given  it  under  jour  hand  that  nothing 
lefs  will  fatisfy  you. 

But,  Sir,  you  ought  to  know,  that  there  is  no 
provifion  left  in  the  Britijb  conftitution  for  any  fuch, 
officer ;  ftated  or  occafional  5  formally  or  virtually : 
That,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  a  monfler  was  never 
feen  among  us  but  once ;  and  then  his  power  was 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution. 

Vol.  I.  C  Yes 
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Yes,  Sir,  when  we  have  a  diftator,  we  have  no 

longer  a  conftitution And  fuch  being  the  cafe* 

who  will  hefitate  one  moment  to  fay,  that  he  who 
difcovers  an  ambition  to  be,  what  it  was  never 
intended  a  king  fhould  be,  deferves  the  shell  s 
though  reputedjuft  as  Ariftides^  wife  as  Tbemiftocles* 
gallant  as  Epaminondas*  and  eloquent  a&Demq/l- 
benes  ? 

The  refentment  of  the  public,  Sir,  was  firft  ex- 
cited on  your  behalf,  even  by  a  falfe  fuggeftiort, 
that  you  had  been  turned  out ;  and  when  itbecame 
manifeft  beyond  contradiftion,  that  what  was  done, 
was  your  own  all  and  deed^  the  herd  of  the  wrong- 
beads  (as  if  determined  to  be  wrong  every  way) 
became  more  incenfed  at  your  fuppofed  corruption, 
than  your  aflual  defertion  of  the  public  fervice. 

Now,  Sir,  I  for  my  part,  do  adventure  to  pro- 
nounce, that  this  violent  meafure  of  your*s  was 
equally  unneceffary  and  inexcufable. 

Unneceflary,  becaufe  thofe  bumble  fentiments  of 
your*s,  fubmitted  in  writing  to  the  board,  (which  we 
hope  are  forth-coming,  to  fhew  what  you  are  re- 
fponfible  for  in  the  prefent  cafe)  would  have  done 
you  the  fame  good  office,  if  you  had  modeftly  re- 
linquilhed,  or,  at  leaft,  fufpended  your  opinion* 
inftead  of  refigning  your  employment. 

Inexcufable;  becaufe  knowing  your  own  all- 
fufficiency  (as  it  is  but  too  apparent  you  do)  you 
alfo  knew  what  a  ferment  you  were  going  to  raife, 
and  the  pernicious  effe&s  to  be  expe&ed  from  it. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  Sir,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  our  fufpicions,  thus  founded  •,  that,  among 
the  fecret  motives  which  prompted  you  to  this 
abrupt  procedure,  one  was,  mifcbief\  feeing  that, 
even  in  this  profefled  palliative  of  yours,  you  are  fo 
wholly  taken  up  with  your  own  ability,  your  own 
righteoufnefs,  and  your  own  importance ;  you  leave 

the 
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the  vein  you  have  opened,  without  the  leaft  re- 
morfe,  to  take  what  courfe  it  may- 

A.  DlJNSTABL  B 


EPIGRAM. 


Three  thousand  a  year's  no  contemptible  thing, 
To  accept  from  the  hands  of  a  patriot  kihg, 
{With  thanks  to  the  bargain,  for  fervice  and  merit,) 
Which  he,  wife  and  fon,  all  three  (hall  inherit ; 
With  limited  honours  to  her  and  her  heirs — 
So  farewell,  Old  England— adieu  to  all  cares. 


A  few  of  the  abfurdities  which  diftinguijb  a  Right 
Hon.  gentleman's  character. 

HE  has  ipoke  in  favour  of  thofe  very  meafures, 
which  he  once  reviled :  and  having  firft 
taught  us  to  hold  them  in  abomination,  afterwards 
reconciled  us  to  his  purfuits  of  them.  After  the 
warmeft  declarations  againft  continental  connexions 
•—after  the  ftrongeft  oppofitjpn  to  remitting  either 
men  or  money  to  Germany,  and  a  downright  refu- 
Ul  to  confent  to  give  the  D — ke  of  C— d  any  af- 
fiftance  there,  though  in  the  moft  deplorable  cir- 
cumftances. — I  fay,  after  all  this,  he  embraced  c on- 
Cental  connections,  and  fent  over  men  by  ten  thou- 
sands, and  money  by  hundred  thoufands,  and  no- 
body in  the  leaft  offended  or  furprized — why  may 
not  he  alfo,  who  has  railed  fo  long  at  pensions  and 
pensioners,  at  laft  take  a  pension  bimfelf,  and 
prove  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  whole  world,  that 
it  is  not  the  thing  done,  but  the  bow,  and  the  why, 
and  the  when,  and  by  whom  it  is  done,  that  confti- 
tutes  the  criminality  and  offence! 

He  has  inveighed  againft  pensioners,  it  is  true  : 

and  he  may  ftill  continue  to  do  fo,  for  he  has  no 

pension. — No  !  what  then  ? — Why,  Sir,  he  has  an 

C  2  annuity. 
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annuity. — and  a  pension  and  an  awnocty  are  not 
•the  fame  thing : — a  pen/ion  is  but  an  ammty  Aft  cm- 
brio,  but  an  annuity  is  zfenfion  brought  to  perfec- 
tion and  maturity. 


Vindication  cf  Mr.  P. 

BEFORE  Mr.  Pitt's  advancement  to  the  of- 
fice of  fecretary  of  ftate,  difcord  and  involu- 
tion prevailed  in  our  councils,  deje&ion  and  dc- 
fpair  overwhelmed  the  nation,  and  our  fleets  and 
armies  were  funk  into  a  ftate  of  die  moft  lazy  inac- 
tivity, if  not  of  abfolute  cowardice  and  pufiUani- 
mity.  But  no  fooner  was  that  gentleman  encrafted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  than  he 
feemed,  by  a  kind  of  magical  influence,  as  it  were, 
to  infufe  his  own  virtuous,  prudent,  and  heroic 
fpirit,  into  every  BriUfi  fubjed.  He  reftored  una- 
nimity and  vigour  to  our  councils,  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  truft  and  confidence,  and  in- 
fpired  our  foldiers  and  failors  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
courage  and  intrepidity,  as  hath  raifed  the  Britijb 
name  to  a  degree  of  military  glory,  jvhich  few  na- 
tions have  equalled,  and  none  have  exceeded. 

If  therefore  Mr.  P.  has  accepted  a  penfion  for 
himfeif  and  family,  has  he  not  defervoi  it?  Does 
not  his  fbvereign  fay  he  deferved  it  ?  And  does  not 
the  united  voice  of  the  nation  applaud  this  inftance 
of  the  royal  favour  ?  Has  he,  in  confideration  of 
thofe  rewards,  betrayed  his  country,  or  engaged  to 
betray  it  for  the  future  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  he 
not  refigned  one  of  the  moft  lucrative  and  honour- 
able employments  in  the  kingdom,  becaufc  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  he 
judged  moft  conducive  to  the  glory  and  intereft  of 
his  country? 

One  may  generally  obfcrve,  that  the  body  of  a 
people  has  jufter  views  for  puBlic  good,  and  pur- 

fues 
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fucs  them  with  greater  uprightneft  than  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  hare  fo  many  private  expecta- 
tions and  particular  interefts*  which  hang  like  a 
falfc  bias  upon  their  judgments,  and  may  poflibly 
difpofe  them  txx  facrifice  the  good  of  their  country 
to  the  advancement  of  their  own  fortunes ;  whereas 
the  grols  of  the  people  can  have  no  other  profpeft 
in  changes  and  revolutions^  than  of  public  bleffings, 
that  are  to  diffufe  themfelvcs  through  the  whole  ftate 
in  gcncrali 

Our  minifter  has  reiigned  in  full  credit  with  the 
people,  in  full  efbeem  with  the  King,  and  what 
crowns  our  happinefe,  he  has  left  us  a  free  parlia- 
ment, unpenfioned  and  uneorrupt.  [At  this  time 
the  new  parliament  bad  not  met.] 

But  is  the  old  corrupt  leaven  totally  rooted  out  ? 
Or  has  it  been  only  fuppreffed  by  the  firmnefs  and 
fuccefs,  by  the  credit  and  fuperior  abilities  of  him 
who  has  reiigned  ?  Has  this  refignation  been  volun- 
tary, owing  to  an  inability  of  afting  in  fo  laborious 
a  fphere,  occafioned  by  a  decay  of  ftrength  and  bo- 
dily  infirmities  ?  Or  did  it  proceed  from  an  unna- 
tural oppofition  to  national  meafures,  by  the  rem- 
nant of  that  miniftry,  whole  abilities  to  joftle  our 
patriotic  afleflbrs  in  the  cabinet,  fucceeded  fo  ef- 
fectually under  the  coalition  in  forty-two?  and 
whole  difregard  for  the  glory  and  intereft  of  Great- 
Britain,  is  recorded  by  the  bloody  andexpenfive  efc. 
fcfts,  and  by  the  inglorious  conditions  of  the  laft 
peace. 

Should  this  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe  before  us ; 
fiiould  thofe  men  ftill  maintain  their  footing  about- 
the  throne,  and  fall  down  and  adore  him  at  St. 
James's,  to  whom  they  paid  no  regard  at  Charlton-* 
houfe  -,  fliould  it  come  out,  that  nothing  but  his 
credit  with  the  people,  a  difinterefted  and  dife/n- 
barraffed  conduit,  a  natural  talent  for  ruling,  and 
fuccefs  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  could  have 

C  3  kept 
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kept  Mr.  P —  fo  long  above  their  pique  and  re- 
fentment  ?  prudence  calls  upon  us  to  proyide  againft 
the  fatal  confequences  that  may  attend  fuch  a  refig^ 
nation,  arifing  not  from  the  refignation  itfelf,'  but 
from  a  poflibility  of  fuch  men  regaining  that  power, 
which  they  formerly  abufed,  or  were  not  able  to 
improve  for  the  real  intereft  of  this  country- 
Men  of  corrupt  hearts,  hypocrites  and  fyco- 
phants,  are  moft  bufy  on  fuch  occafions.  They 
are  defperate,  and  ftick  at  no  means,  be  they  ever 
fo  bale,  to  get  into  power  arid  to  deceive  Majefty. 
Therefore  it  is  the  SpvereignVs  peculiar  care  not  to 
be  milled  by  them  :  and  fhoujd  fuch  men  be  taken 
into  the  management  of  national  affairs,  it  is  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  ferret  them  out,  and  to  ad- . 
drefs  his  Majefty  to  remove  them  from  his  councils, 
from  his  employment,  and  from  about  his  perfon. 


The  next  public  topic  was  the  elevation  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute  to  the  office  of  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury  * 
upon  which  occajion  the  papers  teemed  with  perfonal 
abufe*  and  national  reflections.  However*  fome  of 
thofe  fugitive  effays  were  fenjibly  written*  and  con- 
tained  Jlrong  arguments ;  Thefe  we  have  endea- 
voured to  feleft. 


IT  gives  me  no  fmall  offence,  to  obferve  Scott 
men  and  minifterial  writers  endeavouring  to  de- 
ceive the  public  by  general  aflertions  which  are 
falfe.  One,  of  thefe  is,  *  that  all  Britons  are  alike, 
c  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  the  na- 
c  tion  who  are  inverted  with  power,  or  who  enjoy 
*  the  employments  of  profit.* 

Now  I  do  fay,  that  great  power  in  "England 
ought  only  to  be  milled  with  thofe  who  are  the 
belt  friends  to  the  Engliftr  conftitution.  England, 
it  mud  be  allowed,  is  the  moft  important  part  of 

the 
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the  Britiih  dominions,  has  the  greateft  (hare  of  the 
legiflative  power,  the  greateft  quantity  of  all  kinds 
ofproperty,  contributes  by  far  the  moft  to  the  fup- 
port  of  government,  and  alfo  to  the  demands  of 
ftate,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  a  full  propor- 
tionate fhare  in  the  general  exercife  of  power,  and 
in  the  emoluments  of  office. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  Sovereign's 
fervants  and  his  minsters.  His  fervants  have  the 
care  of  his  palace  only :  but  his  minifters  have  that 
of  the  kingdom :  in  the  choice  of  the  latter,  there* 
fore,  the  inclinations  of  the  people  ought  always  to 
be  confulted.  Minifters  are,  by  our  conftitution, 
confidered  as  fervants  of  the  commonwealth,  as  well 
as  of  the  crown,  and  muft  be  as  much  anfwerable 
to  die  former  as  to  the  latter  for  their  conduit  in 
office.  It  may  be  quite  indifferent  to  the  people 
who  wear  the  feathers  of  ftate  ;  but  it  cannot  be  fo 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  the  difpofitions  of 
their  properties,  lives  and  privileges  in  their  hands. 
In  trufts,  therefore,  of  fuch  kinds,  their  paflions 
will  become  intercfted.  It  is  fit  they  fliould  be  fo : 
and  it  is  fit  alfo,  in  fuch  matters,  that  their  incli- 
nations fhould  be  confidered. 

The  Englifh  are  not  national  in  their  perfonal 
attachments.  They  make  friendfhips  with,  and  do 
fervices  indifferently  to,  all  their  fellow-fubjedh. 
Who  moft  *a6t  otherwife  I  leave  to  the  experience 
of  all  men  to  determine,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  now 
cry  out  for  the  indifcriminacy  of  regards,  and  how 
far  they  themfelves  are  like  to  become  impartial 
prafticers  of  that  general  duty. 

The  care  of  religion,  the  adminiftration  of  laws, 
the  offices  of  government  and  revenue  in  Scotland, 
are  now,  and  always  of  late  have  been,  only  pla:ed 
in  Scotch  hands.  That  is  far  from  the  cafe  in'Ire- 
land :%  nor  js  it  quite  the.cafc  in  England.  Which 
couptry  therefore  appears  to  have  moft  national 
C  4  consideration  ? 
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confederation  ?  And  which,  from  it*  comparative 
importance,  has  the  ieaft  reafafi  to  complain*  or 
the  moft  to  be  contented  ? 

Po  Engliflimen,  or  Irifhmen,  ever  complain  that 
they  do  not  come  in  for  a  (hare  of  Scotch  prefer- 
ments ?  Qr  are  they  ever  heard  to  afiert,  that  thfv 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  with 
the  natives,  or  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Great- 
Britain.  Fair  play,  and  fiur  {baring,  is  what  in  all 
things  may  be  called  honourable :  and  it  is  what 
prudence  (hould  fuggeft  for  universal  contentment. 

Individuals  are,  and  ever  will  be,  felf-interefted. 
It  may  perhaps  be  ever  imppffible  to  fatisfy  all  meaa 
defiresi  but  it  ihould  always  be  a  practice,  by 
r¥al  impartiality,  to  adhere  to  fuch  regulations  ai 
ihould  furmlh  to  bodies  of  men,  no  reafonahfe 
caufe  of  complaint  i  at  kail  to  the  moft  confides 
able  part  of  a  people, 

What  I  would  be  underftood  to  blame  is,  partial 
infufions  of  opinion  under  pretences  of  impartiality, 
and  the  propagating  of  erroneous  notions  under  the 
colour  of  drift  duty  •,  againft  the  poifon  of  which  I 
have  furniflied  thefe  Joofe  hints,  John  Buia. 


Anfwer  to  t be  preceding  Letter. 

IF  John  Bull  will  review  his  loofe  hints,  I  am 
perfuaded  he  will  acknowledge,  fome  of  his  own 
general  aflertions  are  erroneous,  and  formed  more 
upon  old  prejudices  than  a  juft  view  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things.  That  there  are  fewer  Englifhmen 
in  offices,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  than  Scotch 
or  Irifti  in  England,  is  plainly  owing,  not  to  any 
national  attachment,  but  to  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment being  in  England.  If  the  feat  of  the  Britifh 
government  was  cither  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
doubrlefs  it  would  be  no  wonderful  thing  to  fee 
great  numbers  of  Englifhmen  filling  a  variety  of 

pods, 
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pqfb,  both  in  the  cavil  and  military;  but  in  that 
cafe  few  Scotch  or  IriA  would  leave  their  own 
country  to  fee k  for  preferment  in  England.  Can 
John  Bull  afitgn  any  good  reafon  why  the  king- 
dom tf  F<ngland  and  Scotland  ought  at  this  day  to 
be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  ette  than  a  mere  geo~ 
grephteaTdivifion  of  this  iQand ;  and  if  this  be  al- 
lowed, his  fecond  paragraph,  urging  a  preference 
t©  one  part  more  than  another,  falls  to  the  ground 
Narrow  and  vulgar  minds  are  mighty  fond  of  local 
partialities;  and,  like  the  country  lady*  who  af- 
ferted,  that  the  moon  they  had  in  their  village  was 
bigger  than  the  London  moon,  vainly  imagine  that 
all  excellence  i$  confined  to  their  birth-place ;  and 
that  it  would  he  abfard  to  look  for  worth  or  abilities 
beyond  fueh  a  river,  or  out  of  fuch  a  country. 

The  whole  of  John  Bull's  letter  is  founded  upon 
fuch  falfe  prejudices  as  thefe,  confequentiy,  inftead 
of  inftruAuig  with  candour,  it  tends  to  miflead  and 
deceive :  but  as  it  would  be  invidious  to  enlarge  oa 
the  topics  he  has  touched  upon,  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
clude with  his  own  words,  4  That  I  muft  blame 
*  partial  infufions  of  opinion  under  pretences  of 

partiality.* 

Wanfttad*  Efex.    June  1762. 


♦ 


REPLY. 

THE  gentleman  of  Wanftead  has  not  only 
wilfully  miftaken  my  queftions  and  afiertions, 
but  alfo  my  intentions.  I  did  not  aik,  if  there 
were  not  fewer  Englifhmen  in  offices  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  than  there  are  Scotch  or  Irifh  in  England  ? 
I  a(ked,  if  EngKQimen  or  Irifhmen  -ever  com- 
plained that  they  do  not  come  in  for  any  Scotch 
preferments  ?  or  ever  thought  they  had  an  equal 
right  to  them  with  Scotchmen  ?  and  added,  that 
was  far  from  the  cafe  in  Ireland,  and  not  quite  the 

cafe 
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had  \m bktK»  HI  were  xsi  divide  a  fcip  into  two 
rait?,  ajicj  afk  John  Bull  which  of  the  two  was  the 
heft  for  failing  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  he  would  doubt- 
lefe  reply,  that  neither  of  then  could  perform  fuch 
a  voyage  apart,  but  that  it  required'  the  unity  of 
botfe  \  and  if  ba^  would  lay  afide  his  weak  partiality, 
be  would  plainly  perceive*  than  the  feme  unity  is 
geceflary  for  the  well-being  of  the  ftate. 

Whaf  fport  would  i*  aflford  to  the  people  of  this 
ifond*  if  tl»  Spawns,  of  Cafttteand  Arcagon,  in- 
ftead  of  attacking  the  Foctuguefe,  fbo.uld  fall  t» 
leaving  e&ch  Qfiher  aj^ut  national  prcfeoeoces  ?  And 
would  wo-  QQt  think  them  naad,  ami  in  the  highway 
to  deftru&ion,  if  fuch  faftious.  writings  as  aae  pub- 
lifted  every  wt^k  in  London,  were  brought  to  us 
from  Madrid.  If  we  would  but  coolly  refleft  what  a 
figure  we  imift  at  prefent  make  to  foreigners,  how 
our  enemies  will  be  triumphing}  hew-imprudent  our 
difleo.tiona  muft  appeat  to  our  colonifts*  and  how 
3II  feuuope  will  be  laughing  at.  qui;  abfijrdities,  we 
would  certainly  bealharoed  of  our  animofitis*  and 
contentions. 
.  Wanjtta& 


S  EC  OND  REP  L>Y. 

THAT  the  Wanftead  gentleman  may  no  lon^ 
ger  miftake  my  meaning*  I  will  now  fpeak 
very  plajjriy.  Scotland  does,  not  contribute  a  for- 
tieth part  towards  the  fupport  of  government  and 
war:  juftice  therefore  requires,  that  fee  fhould. 
have  but  a  proportionate  fhare  of  ftate  employ- 
ments and  emoluments :  is  this  reafonable,  or  is  it 
not  ?  yet  perhaps  Scotfmen  have  long  enjoyed  near 
twenty  tipies  their  due,  and  the  Engltfh  have  not 
muqh  repined  at  it.  But  as  there  is  now  a  power 
lodged  in.  Scotch  hands  for  difpofing  of  all  revenue 
offices,  the  Engliih,  fenfible  of  Scotch  partiality 
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Iran  long  experience,  do  entertain  nn  opinion, 
that  the  fleeces  of  their  rich  paftures  are  doomed  to 
the  ravage  of  Ac  hungry  and  naked  solves  of  the 
barren  mountains  of  the  north,  becaufe  they  know 
that  no  North  Briton  dares  teftrain  their  greedinefs 
for  nqikie,  without  being  confidered  as  an  alien,  or 
an  apofttte,  and  puriued  by  them  as  an  enemy. 

Why  therefore  fhoukl  a  man  accept  of  a  ft&ttoti 
that  muft  create  enmity  to  him  in  one  party  or  thfc 
other,  and  likewife  that  muft  caufe  divifions  ?  By 
doing  fo,  he  is  ferely  the  author  of  them ;  and  his 
mrtizans  ought  not  to  complain  of  clamours,  fince 
his  quitting  that  ftarion  win  at  once  put  an  end  to 
thpm.  Public  union  is  then  a  matter  entirely  in 
his  own  hands :  he  only  has  been  the  deftroyer  of 
it,  and  he  ought  to  be  its  reftorer.  If  he  thinks 
agreement  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  kingdom, 
let  him  make  the  only  facrifice  that  can  mod  ef- 
fectually promote  it.  This  will  be  manifefting  the 
ftrongeft  affeftkm  in  his  power,  both  to  his 
fovereignand  his  country.  One  man's  ambition 
furely  ought  to  appear  more  conquerable  than  a 
whole  nation's  opinions,  or  even  prejudices,  which 
have  been  rooted  in  experience,  and  .which  they 
are  not  foon  like  to  part  with ;  at  leaft  'till  they  fee 
a  good  caufe  for  giving  them  up. 

What  has  England  got  by  the  union,  but  the 
mere  means  of  living  quiet  ?  Which  Ihe  purchafed 
with  the  repartition  of  her  whole  commerce 
and  colony-proprietorfhip.  If  Scotland  receive* 
more  by  government  employments  than  fhe  con* 
tributes  towards  its  fupport,  of  courfe  England 
protedb  her  in  all  induftrious  purfuits,  and  has 
given  her  a  fcope  that  will  be  endlefs  for  profecu- 
ting  them  to  advantage.  What  would  me  have 
more  ?  Let  her  fpeak  out  and  fay  *  Why  all  go- 
*  vernment  employments  in  England,  as  well  as 
'  in  Scotland:   we  want  the  Englifh  to  labour, 

*  and 
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e  and  ourfelves  to  be  their  tafk-mafters  and  plurt* 
*  defers,  the  clear  fingle  motive  of  our  pleas  for 
c  indifcriminacy,   which  we  claim  in   the  fouth, 
€  but  deny  in  the  north.* 

It  is  not  the  fault,  but  misfortune,  of  English- 
men, that  Scotland  is  a  poor  and  barren  country, 
like  Wales.  But  while  Wales  fends  us  up  chair- 
men  and  footmen,  and  hufbandmen  to  work  in 
common  with  us,  and  on  a  cordial  and  equal  foot* 
ing  *,  what  right  has  Scotland  to  fend  us  up  whole 
fhoals  of  pretended  gendemen,  who  did  not  wear 
fhoes  in  their  own  country,  to  live  in  affluence  and 
idlenefs  upon  our  labours  and  eftates  ?  For  it  is  the 
produce  of  them  which  conftitutes  the  whole  go- 
vernment revenue,  and  therefore  the  emoluments 
and  employments  of  it  fhould  be  kept  facred  to  the 
people  who  contribute  to  its  produce*  Let  but  the 
Scotch  mingle  among  us  as  they  ought,  ajul  keep 
up  no  feparate  intereft,  and  then  we  fhould  be  as 
litde  jealous  of  them  as  we  are  of  any  others  of  our 
fellow  fubje&s,  but  while  they  hang  together,  and 
are  partial,  they  provoke  us  to  do  the  fame. 

John  Bull. 


General  objections  to  the  Earl  of  Butt's  elevation. 

TH  E  real  matter  of  contention  appears  to  be* 
whether  the  chief  power  of  adminiftration 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  or  the 
Engliih  ?  For  to  fay  that  the  union  is  fo  compleat 
as  to  have  eftablifhed  an  union  of  opinions  and  pur- 
fuits,  would  be  aflerting  the  thing  that  is  not.  The 
Scotch,  as  the  fmaller  number,  do  hang  together ; 
and  prevent  thereby  fuch  an  union  •,  and  as  their 
motive  for  doing  fo  is  that  of  individual  intereft* 
which  they  ftrenuoufly  promote  by  national  union* 
that  union  creates  a  jealoufy  which  caufes  a  coum 
ter  one  for  oppofing  them  •,  for  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, 
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pc&ed,  but  all  bodies  of  people,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, will  be  felf  interefted :  and  therefore 
union,  on  this  principle,  eftablifhed  on  one  fide, 
will  create  it  on  the  other. 

The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  at  belt 
greatly  defective  ;  becaufe  Scotland  has  a  different 
eftablifhed  religion  to  England,  and  had,  'till  with- 
in thefe  very  few  years  paft,  a  different  civil  con- 
ftitution likewife.  There  heritable  jurifdidtions 
excluded  the  eflential  democratic  part  of  ours,  and 
were  infufers  of  principles  of  government  incom- 
patible with  Engliih  ones.  Time  may  abolilh 
thofe  principles  •,  but  they  are  not  aboliflied  yet: 
and  'till  they  are  quite  abolifhed,  conftitutional 
power  here  in  Scotch  hands,  will,  with  fome  ftrong 
colour  of  found  reafon,  be  always  dreaded  by  the 
Engliih.  Their  excellent  conftitution  is  their 
greateft  glory  and  happinefs,  and  in  both  cafes 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  greateft  tint  were  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  people  upon  earth.  This  is  an 
interefting  confideration,  which  will  force  its  own 
weight:  and  as  experience  has  convinced  them, 
that,  »from  the  nature  of  their  own  old  conftitution, 
when  inverted  with  power,  Scotchmen  are  apt  to 
be  overbearing  as  well  as  partial,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pe&ed  that  Englifhmen  will  not  think  their  rights 
and  interefts  at  home  will  be  always  fafeft  in  Eng* 
lifh  hands  j  and  while  they  have  reafon  to  think 
lb,  they  will  not  be  fatisfied  without  it. 

Nor  can  they  deferve  accufation  on  this  head : 
nor  ought  their  moderation  to  be  arraigned,  while 
they  interfere  not  with  the  laws,  the  religion,  the 
government  or  offices  of  Scotland,  nor  ever  repine 
at  the  military  or  marine  employments,  or  even 
civil  ones  on  the  Englifh  eftablifhment,  given  to 
Scots  if  the  exercife  of  them  cannot  endanger  the 
conftitution.  They  glory  in  the  moderation  of 
their  government  and  laws :  and  abhorrence  of  thofe 
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rigours  which  Scotchmen  are  prone  to  textttife, 
ftom  the  arrogance  which  antes  from  their  arifto- 
cratkal  principles.  Even  the  Englifh  noblemen 
are  feen  tender  o£  availing  themfelves  of  the  privi- 
leges of  peerage  which  the  conftitution  allows 
them :  and  if  any  aft  otherwife,  they  are  fare  to  be 
hated  for  it ;  as  all  men  will  be  detefted  who  ap- 
pear arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in  office.  Thcfc  are 
juftifiable  motives  in  Engltfhmen  for  being  jealous 
of  high  power  over  them  being  given  to  the  Scots. 
As  juftifiable  is  that  of  having  a  right  regard  for 
their  own  interefts :  and  fiich  we  muft  fuppofe  they 
ever  will  htfve,  as  being  what  really  ought  to  be. 

A  South  Briton. 


A  defence  */Lorj>  Bute. 

Multos  abfolvemusy  fi  caperimus  Ante  judicare,  quam  irafci. 
Nunc  autem  trimum  ttnptfum  fequimur :  deitide  ftabntris 
vana  n$s  concttaverintj  perfeveramusy  ne  videamur  atpifft 
fine  caufa:  et  quod  iniquijjimutn  efty  pertinqciores  nos  fatit 
iniquitas  ira. 

Senec.  de  Ire,  lib.  iii. 

XH  £  R  £  has  been  of  late  a  change  in  the 
miniftry,  and  this  has  produced  a  great  deal 
jnder,  and  is  like  to  produce  a  great  deal  of 
altercation.     Adminiftration  has  within  half  a  cen- 
tury paft,  fo  far  extended  its  immediate  influence, 
that  no  alteration  therein,  however  neceflary,  can 
be  made,  but  it  muft  create  a  kind  of  feeling  un- 
known to  former  times.      There  are  now  fuch 
numbers  conne&ed  by  intereft,  or  by  hopes,  which 
is  as  ftrong  a  tie,  to  men  in  power,  that  remove 
them  with  or  without  caufe,  murmurs  will  rife.* 
Befides,  there  has  been  of  late  fo  ftrong- a  propen- 
fity  to  democracy,  artfully  encouraged  by  thofe 
whofe  purpofe  it  was  to  ferve,  that  multitudes  were 
drawn  to  approve  meafures  they  did  not  under- 

ftand, 
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fond,  and  then  taught  to  efpoufe  them,  by  me- 
thods utterly  inconfiftent  with  our  conftiturion. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  we  have  a  prince 
upon  the  throne  as  eminent  for  royal  virtues,  as 
confpicuous  for  the  love  of  his  people,  as  any  mo- 
narch that  ever  filled  it :  a  prince,  who  in  his  pri- 
vate life  may  be  a  pattern  to  his  ftibjedb :  a  prince, 
who  in  duty  to  his  parent,  in  afiedion  to  his  con- 
fort,  in  his  kindnefs  to  all  the  royal  family,  is  ap- 
parently one  of  the  belt  of  princes :  a  monarch, 
who  from  the  moment  of  his  accefiion  has  been 
giving  repeated  marks  to  his  fubje&s  of  his  real 
and  fincerc  concern  for  their  welfare  %  who,  inftead 
of  attempting  to  extend,  has  voluntarily  curtailed 
his  prerogative  in  thofe  inftances  where  it  might, 
in  his  own  hands,  or  in  thofe  of  his  fucceflbrs, 
have  been  injurious  to  the  public :  a  monarch,  who 
has  (hewn  a  due  regard  to  his  glory,  and  at  the 
iame  time  a  royal  tendemefe  for  the  vaft  expences 
that  were  requifite  to  fupport  that  glory,  from  the 
continuing  or  a  war  which  preceded  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign :  a  monarch,  who  in  the  midft 
of  vi&ories  has  always  manifested  a  defire  of  peace, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  refolution  to  accept  of  no 
terms  inconfiftent  with  the  honour,  the  fafety,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  nation :  a  prince  inclined  to  live 
with  oeconomy,  and  recommending  public  fru- 
gality in  the  management  of  the  public  treafure  to 
all  his  fervants.  This  monarch  had  his  mind  form- 
ed, and  thole  confeflcdly  excellent  principles 
inftilled  by  this  new  minifter,  who,  though  he  be 
a  new  nunifter,  had  been  his  old  and  faithful 
fervant. 

But  though  thefe  fervices  might  be  fufficient  to 
recommend  him  to  the  king,  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  more  neceffary  to  reconcile  the  royal  choice 
to  the  people.  This  minifter  has  none  of  the  ufual 
connexions  \  he  has  not  been  raifed  to  power  by  a 
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faftion;  he  has  not,  he  cannot  have  that  kind  of 
influence  which  might  fupport  his  meafures  of 
whatever  nature :  he  muft,  therefore,  be  fupported 
by  the  reftitude  of  his  meafures.  His  merit  re- 
commended him  to  his  mafter ;  his  merit  only  can 
juftify  his  matter's  choice  to  his  fubje&s.  It  is 
upon  this,  and  this  alone,  that  his  adminiftration 
depends  •,  and  this,  one  may  prefume  to  fay,  is 
the  beft  and  ftrongeft  fecurity  the  nation  can  have 
for  his  behaviour.  It  is  impoffible  for  us  to  diftruft 
him  without  diftfufting  ourfelves :  when  we  pre- 
tend to  doubt  of  his  capacity  for  government,,  we 
give  up  our  own  capacity  of  being  equal  and  im- 
partial judges,  and  feem  to  be  afraid  of  that  con- 
fidence which  the  mod  gracious  of  all  fovereigns 
repofes  in  us. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  that,  notwithftanding  all 
this,  he  may  meet  with  oppofition.  No  doubt  of 
it :  the  Burleighs,  the  Walfinghams,  the  Claren- 
dons, the  Somers's,  the  Godolphins,  all  met  with 
oppofitions ;  and  yet  they  were  great  and  good 
minifters.  If  fome  kings  have  been  undone  by 
adhering  to  their  favorites,  many  more  have  been 
madfe  unhappy  through  the  want  of  fteadinefs  to 
fupport  their  minifters.  It  is  no  great  difcovery, 
that  as  evil  minifters  will  be  oppofed  bylgood  fub- 
jefts,  fo  honeft  minifters  may  be  maligned  by 
faftion. 


An  anfwer  to    the  preceding  letter. 

TH  E   firft  allegation  I  (hall  take  notice  of  is, 
c  that  there  has  been  of  late  fo  ftrong  a  pro- 
c  penfity  to  democracy,  &c.' 

I  know  of  no  power  that  the  commons  have  of 
late  gained  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  like  the 
Scotch  nobility,  reprefented  in  parliament;  and, 
like  the  Scoch  nobility  too,  liable  to  be  difpofed 

of 
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of  by  their  reprefentatives.  They  are  thofe  who 
furnifh  the  principal  fiipplies  to  government,  by 
their  numbers  and  their  labours ;  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal defenders  of  the  nation,  and  atchievers  of  its 
conquefts.  They  have  therefore  rightly  belong- 
ing to  them  a  third  part  of  the  legiflative  power. 
But  has  their  part  of  that  power  any  way  retrenched 
the  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  peers  ?  or  have 
they  not  rather  loft  a  part  thereof  by  the  continual 
alienations  of  property,  arid  of  courfe  influence, 
from  the  late  frequent  removal  of  many  of  the  rich 
men  of  their  order  into  that  of  the  peerage  ?  Pow- 
er follows  property :  and  every  acceffion  of  pro- 
perty to  the  ariftocratical  fcale,  lightens  that  of  the 
democratic.  Should  the  frequent  pra&ice  of  peer- 
making  therefore  go  on,  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  a 
fliort  time,  will  become  the  makers  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  by  which  means  they  will  enflave  both 
the  crown  and  the  people,  and  eftablilh  a  virtual 
ariftocracy,  of  all  kinds  of  government  that  which 
is  moft  tyrannical. 

That  his, majefty  poflefles  all  the  illuftrious  qua- 
lities of  mind  and  heart,  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  letter,  there  is  no  Briton  who  does 
not  acknowledge:  but  there  are  fome  who  do  doubt 
of  his  having  his  mind  formed,  and  all  thofe  ex- 
cellent principles  inftilled  in  him  by  this  new  mini- 
fter,  becaufe  he  was  neither  parent,  or  governor, 
or  preceptor  to  him,  but  was  a  meer  officer  of  his 
houftiold,  and  that  not  in  the  higheft  degree  -,  nor 
have  we  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  fuperiors  in  fta- 
tion  were  either  lefs  virtuous,  lefs  wife,  or  lefs 
zealous  than  himfelf ;  and  therefore  as  he  had  a 
moft  excellent  parent,  had  honourable  governors 
and  able  preceptors,  as  well  as  many  other  officers 
about  him  of  great  character  and  merit,  ought  we 
not  to  attribute  fome  of  his  rare  virtues  to  his  own 
excellent  nature  and  difpofition,  and  moft  of  his 
D  2  mental 
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mental  infufions,  to  that  fond  parent  who  fo  ten- 
derly loved  him,  and  to  thofe  honourable  and  wor- 
thy perfonages  whofe  exprefs  duty  it  was  to  form 
his  mind  by  education  ?  all  of  whom  are  thus  rob- 
bed of  their  honour  to  decorate  the  ftirine  of  a 
volunteer,  whofe  flatterers  indiredtly  accufe  them 
of  negleft,  in  order  to  beftow  a  high  merit  on  him, 
for  what  in  his  ftation  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  had  any  thing  to  do  with. 

But  what  afTumptions  are  too  daring  for  refblute 
ambition  ?  If  this  extraordinary  fervant  really  loved 
his  royal  matter,  his  own  interefts  would  have  been 
the  laft  which  he  would  have  laboured  to  promote. 
The  attachments  of  real  friendfhips  are  always  ge- 
nerous and  difinterefted.  .They  are  mean  fyco- 
phants  and  minions,  who  feek  by  fervilities  to  cre- 
ate a  confidence  which  they  avail  themfelves  of  for 
their  own  perfonal  advantage.  A  truly  noble  na- 
ture (hould  have  carefully  guarded  againft  all  fuch 
imputations,  by  declining  the  favours  on  which 
envy  or  fufpicion  could  raife  a  doubt  of  real  worth ; 
and  have  difdained  to  fink  as  a  friend,  in  order  to 
rife  as  a  fervant. 

Can  that  flock  of  friendlhip  and  merit  be  a  true 
one,  where  one  party,  in  order  to  acquire  power, 
is  feen  refolutely  to  facrifice  the  popularity  of  the 
other?  No:  let  us  learn  to  diftinguifh  affeftion 
from  pretenfion,  and  give  to  every  quality  and 
thing,  no  other  than  its  proper  natpe. 

c  But  (fays  his  advocate)  this  minifter  has  none 
4  of  the  ufual  connections.*  On  which  I  aflc,  will 
the  trieafury  not  create  them?  — cHe  has  not 
4  been  raifed  to  power  by  fa&ion.*  But  will  not 
his  power  form  a  faftion  for  him  ?  I  warrant  it  will, 
if  you  give  it  but  time  to  operate.  — '  He  has  not, 
c  he  cannot  have  that  kind  of  influence  which 
*  fupport  his  meafures  of  whatever  nature:  he 
4  mult  therefore  be  fupported  by  the  redtitude  of 
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'  his  meafures.'  Influence  we  know  follows  power 
and  money;  fhe  is  a  proftitute  to  be  purchafed-, 
and  reftitude  will  not  be  requiiite  when  the  pur- 
chafe  of  her  is  made.—'  His  merit  recommended 
c  him  to  his  matter ;'  and  what  follows  is  exa&ly 
what  has  been  faid  of  every  adminiftration  on  its 
commencement. 

We  come  next  to  the  common  cant  of  court 
champions,  in  telling  us,  the  Burleighs,  the  Wal- 
finghams,  the  Clarendons,  the  Somers's,  the  Go- 
dolphins  all  met  with  oppofitions  •,  and  yet  they 
were  great  minifters :  and  thf  re  are  thofe  who  will 
tell  you,  the  Empfons,  the  Dudleys,  the  Wolfeys, 
the  Northumberlands,  the  Somerfets,  the  Buck- 
inghams,  the  Cabalifts,  and  the  Sunderlands, 
were  the  fame ;  and  in  which  of  the  clafles  our 
prefent  minifter  may  come  to  be  placed,  there  are 
probably /North  Britons  and  South  Britons  who  dif- 
fer widely  in  opinion. 

*  But  (fays  pur  writer)  if  fome  Kings  have  been 
4  undone  by  adhering  to  their  favourites,  many 

*  more  have  been  made  unhappy  through  the  want 

*  of  fteadinefs  to  fupport  their  minifters.'  The 
number  of  the  former  have  indeed  been  very  ma- 
ny ;  but  I  hardly  recalled  an  inftance  in  the  latter 
cafe  from  the  hiftory  of  England.  A  king  and  his 
people  are  like  man  and  wife :  they  never  get  any 
thing  by  difagreeing  with  each  other. 

A  King  of  Great-Britain,  in  pofieflion  of  the 
aife&ions  of  his  people,  is  the  greateft  of  monarchs  -9 
but  in  a  fituaiion  that  is  the  reverfe,  he  may  be 
the  moft  miserable  of  all  mortals. 

POPUCOLA. 
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A  remarkable  letter,  upon  the  profpeft  of  a  peace^ 
which  was  circulated  witbjingular  induftry,jirji  in 
the  form  of  an  handbill,  andpublickly  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  other  places,  and  after- 
wards  printed  in  the  public  papers. 

To  a  gentleman  in  the  city. 

I  A  M  told  that  there  is  a  great  clamour  in  the 
city  againft  the  peace.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
city  are  very  much  in  the  right  to  clamour  againft: 
any  thing  they  think  wrong ;  but  they  may  poflibly 
be  miftaken  in  their  opinion.  I  dare  fay,  they  do  not 
pretend  to  infallibility,  and  will  hear  with  patience 
any  man  whofe  fentiments  differ  from  their's.  Altho* 
politicians  have  fhort  memories,  yet  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  every  body  who  talks  of  public  affairs 
remembers  the  beginning  and  origin  of  the  prefent 
war.  Great-Britain  entered  into  a  war  with  France 
to  put  a  ft6p  to  the  encroachments  of  that  nation 
in  North  America  ;  and  the  weftern  world,  as  it 
was  the  fole  caufe,  fo  it  was  at  firft  allowed  to  be 
the  primary  objeft  of  the  war.  How  we  came  to 
change  both  the  objeft  and  the  theatrfe  of  the  war, 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine :  'tis  fuffi- 
cient  for  my  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  after  the  war 
has  endure  J  for  feveral  years,  upon  a  plan  of  ex- 
pence  unheard  of,  and  even  incredible ;  a  plan 
propofed,  not  for  a  continuance,  but  merely  for 
one  vigorous  effort,  yet  the  ftate  of  the  German  war 
remains  nearly  the  fame,  and  we  have  notwithftand- 
,  ing  our  repeated  viftories,  a  yrolf  by  the  ears. 

I  acknowledge  with  pleafure  that  we  have  pre- 
vailed in  every  other  quarter  of  the  world :  Our 
enemies,  fufliciently  fcnfible  of  this,  fue  for  peace  ; 
and  offer  conditions,  wfrich  the  miniftry  h^ve  fo 
far  appro  cd  of  as  to  agree  to  treat  upon  them. 
What  ihefe  conditions  are,  is  not  yet  made  known 
to  the  public  ^  but  the  adminiftration  have  declared 
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that  the  terms  now  offered  are  much  more  favourable 
to  Britain  than  thofe  that  were  the  foundation  of 
the  treaty  laft  war.  As  I  write  not  to  juftify  or  de- 
fend theminifters,  I  write  without  any  particular  in- 
formation, and  think  myfelf  not  the  lefs  fit  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfe  of  an  honeft  man,  warm  with 
love  to  his  country,  and  zealous,  at  this  great  cri- 
fis^  for  her  intereft,  which  fattion  and  folly  com- 
bine to  hurt. 

I  take  for  granted,  that  the  peace  now  offered  by 
France  and  Spain  united,  is  in  many  refpefts  better, 
and  in  no  refpedbs  worfe,  than  the  peace  which  was 
fo  near  being  concluded  laft  year,  when  we  had  no 
enemy  but  France  to  contend  with.  And  is  not 
this  general  outline  highly  fatisfa&ory,  all  more  is 
known  •,  Is  Spain  nothing  in  the  adverfe  fcale  ?  Is 
the  defence  of  Portugal  no  addition  to  the  burden 
of  the  war  ?  If  I  fhould  adventure  to  guefs  at  the 
terms,  and  enumerate  upon  report  (and  many  peo- 
ple clamour  upon  no  better  authority)  the  particu- 
lar advantages  of  the  peace,  I  fhould  be  at  a  lofs 
to  know  what  the  enemies  of  peace  really  think  ad-- 
vantageous  to%this  country :  For  their  opinion,  or  at 
leaft  their  language  is  totally  changed. 

North  America,  that  mighty  empire,  which  wp 
fo  lately  efteemed  as  the  bafis  of  our  trade  and 
g^eatnefs,  is  now  undervalued  and  defpifed. 

Cape  Breton,  conquered  at  a  great  ejepence,  and 
extolled  in  the  addrelfes  of  a  former  day,  as  a  con- 
queft  fo  advantageous  to  us,  and  fo  pernicious  to 
our  enemies,  hath  loft  all  its  confequence. 

Senegal,  the  firft  place  taken  from  the  enemy 
during  a  late  adminiftration,  whofe  importance  we 
heard  fo  much  of  at  that  time,  is  now  depreciated 
as  an  ufelefs,  burdenfome  pofieflion  :  In  fhort,  every 
thing  that  it  is  fuppofed  we  are  to  keep  at  the  peace, 
whether  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  is  di- 
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minifhed  to  nothing}  and  every  thing  that  it  is  ima-r 
ginedwearetoreftore,  is  magnified  without  meafure. 

Is  this  the  voice  of  truth,  or  is  it  the  language  of 
prejudice  and  error?  Thofe  who  maintain,  that  we 
ought  to  keep  all  that  we  have  conquered,  muft  cer- 
tainly believe  that  France  is  totally  ruined,  and  un- 
able to  fupport  even  a  languifhing  and  defenfive  war: 
But  is  there  any  reafon  to  believe  that  France  is  re-r 
duced  fo  low  as  to  furrender  at  difcretion  ?  to  give 
♦up  every  thing  but  France  itfelf ;  to  give  up  its  ex- 
iftence  as  a  trading  ftate  and  maritime  power?  How 
often  have  we  been  deceived  in  our  ideas  of 
the  weaknefs  of  France  ?  And  fhall  we,  upon 
a  precarious,  nay  an  improbable  fuppofitien,  run 
on  in  a  career,  that  muft  prove  fatal  to  ourfelves  ? 
Like  Pyrrhus  we  may  be  undone  by  our  viftories ; 
or  like  Gallon  de  Foix  we  may  purfue  a  vanquifhed 
enemy,  till  we  alfo  fall  in  the  field, 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  raife  even  the  immenfe  fums  required  for 
another  year  :  but  I  affirm,  and  call  upon  the  ene- 
mies of  peace  to  contradift  me,  that  there  is  no 
certainty,  no  likelihood  of  compelling  France,  to 
fubmit  to  terms  better  for  us  than  thofe  now  offer- 
ed, by  another  campaign,  and  another  after  that : 
and  what  will  be  the  condition  of  this  country,  if 
the  prefent  enormous  expence  continues  ?  France 
already  feels  its  full  diftrefs ;  ours  is  not  yet  come : 
if  the  war  continues,  our  diftrefs  is  near  at  hand* 

France  fupports  the  expence  of  this  war  by  an 
immediate  and  cruel  taxation ;  we  borrow  immenfe 
fums,  the  burden  of  which  we  (hall  feel  hereafter,, 
Already  the  want  of  men  and  money  is  complained 
of  in  every  county  of  this  kingdom,  Middlefejc 
excepted.  As  the  capital  derives  peculiar  advan- 
tages from  the  war,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  there  are  individuals  who  exclaim  againft  a  peace 
from  motives  very  different  from  love  to  their 
country  ?  the  partizans  of  former  minifters  conlpire 
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with  the  felfifti  and  the  interefted,  to  diftrefs  the 
prcfcnt  miniftry  by  oppofmg  a  peace,  which,  how- 
ever ialutary  to  the  public,  would  put  an  end  to  the 
gains  of  infatiable  avarice,,  and  cut  off  the  hopes  of 
criminal  ambition :  nay,  a  foreign  prince,  who 
owes  fo  much  to  the  bounty  of  this  generous  nation, 
pretends  to  be  enraged  that  Great-Britain  prefumes 
to  take  care  of  itfelf  \  and  his  infblent  emiflaries 
join  in  the  cry  againft  a  miniftry,  who  are  fo  lingu- 
lar in  their  politics,  as  to  prefer  the  interdt  of  Bri- 
tain to  that  of  Germany.  This  is  the  firft  miniftry 
that  ever  did  fo ;  and  fhall  they  be  rewarded  with 
reproach  and  defamation,  for  doing  what  has  been 
fo  long  paffionately  wifhed  for,  and  yet  defpaircd 
of?  Is  it  poffible  to  imagine,  that  the  people  of 
Great-Britain  can  be  deluded  to  fucha  degree  as  to 
murmur  againft  their  fovereign,  for  having  a  Britifh 
heart,  and  preferring  the  profperity  of  his  native  coun- 
try, to  the  intereft  and  paffionsor  a  foreign  prince? 

A  political  writer  of  the  firft  clafs  has  bequeathed 
to  the  world  an  obfervation,  that  I  hope  will  be  ve- 
rified by  the  conduft  of  Engliflimen  upon  this 
great  occafion.  There  are  fays  he,  *  in  every  na- 
4  tion  (whofe  conftitution  is  not  ruined)  a  number 
4  of  pcrfons  who  love  their  country.  Their  voice, 
4  in  the  beginning  of  troubles  is  not  heard  :  it  is 
4  fupprefled  by  the  clamour  of  the  multitude ;  but 
4  this  voice  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  becomes 
4  uppermoft  at  laft,  or  the  ftate  is  undone.' 

I  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  general  candour 
and  good  fcnfe  of  my  countrymen,  as  to  be  firmly- 
perfuaded  that  the  voice  of  truth  and  reafon  will 
foon  be  uppermoft  in  Britain  •,  that  the  people, 
though  neceflarily  liable  to  delufion,  will  open  their 
eyes,  and  judge  fairly  for  themfelves  *  and  they 
will  then  applaud  that  miniftry  whofe  firmnefs,  and 
integrity,  in  fpite  of  oppofition,  concluded  a  peace 
which  fecured  to  this  nation  immenfe  acquifitions, 
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and  terminated  the  moft  expenfive  and  hazardous 
war  we  were  ever  engaged  in,  with  dignity  and 
with  glory. 

Wand/worthy  Sept.  5,  1762. 


An  anfwer  to  the  preceding  letter. 

WE  are  told  by  the  letter-writer  at  Wandk 
worth,  what  has  been  fince  repeated  by  the 
Auditor,  that  *'  the  peace  now  offered  by  France 
*c  and  Spain  united,  is  in  jnany  refpe&s  better,  and 
u  in  no  refpeft  worfe,  than  the  peace  which  was  fo 
"  near  being  concluded  laft  year,  when  we  had  no 
"  enemy  but  France  to  contend  with."  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know,  from  one  of  thefe  gentlemen,  (fup- 
pofe  the  Auditor,  for  he  is  a  weekly  writer,  and 
probably  the  bed  inftrufted)  what  is  meant  here  by 
the  word,  better  ?  Does  it  not  mean  fimply,  that 
more  is  to  be  given  up  to  us  by  thefe  preliminaries, 
than  what  was  to  have  been  yielded  to  us  laft  year  ? 
Or  has  it  a  fair  and  comparative  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  war,  as  it  ftood  then,  and  as  it 
ftands  now  ?  And  that,  as  the  uti  poffidetis  was  to 
be  the  bafis  of  the  peace  at  diat  time,  fo  the  prefent 
uti  poffidetis  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  prefent 
peace.  If  the  laft  be  the  true  meaning  of  this  pa- 
ragraph, and  if  this  overture  of  peace  be  not  to 
take  place  till  the  fate  of  the  Havannah  be  deter- 
mined, (as  was  the  cafe  laft  year  with  refpedt  to 
BelleiQe)  every  true  Enelifhman  will  blefc  the  in- 
ftruments  of  fo  happy  and  honourable  an  event :  and 
indeed,  if  thefe  writers  have  any  authority  for  what 
they  fay,  this  laft  can  be  the  only  true  and  genuine 
meaning:  for,  France  and  Spain  united*  and,  no 
enemy  but  France  to  contend  with,  argue  a  com- 
parifon  between  our  fituation  laft  year,  and  our  pre- 
fent 
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fent  fituation  5  and  it  would  imply  the  meaneft  pre* 
varication,  partially  to  compare  one  circumftance 
of  the  war,  and  to  drop  the  companion  in  every 
other  circumftance.     If,  to  the  misfortune  of  Bri- 
tain, the  firft  interpretation  is  the  true  one,  I  fay, 
we  may  have  the  offer  of  a  better  peace  than  what 
was  near  being  concluded  laft  year,  and  yet  the  ac- 
ceptance of  fuch  %  peace  may  be  now  highly  dilho- 
nourable  and  injurious  to  this  nation.     To  exem- 
plify this  truth,  nothing  more  is  needful  than  to 
purfue  the  comparative  {late  of  the  war,  fo  artifi- 
cially introduced  in  one  point  of  light  only,  and  fo 
filently  pafTed  over  in  every  other  point ; — let  us 
candidly  view  it  in  every  point  of  light. 

Since  the  laft  year  we  have  incurred  an  additional 
debt  of  twelve  millions,  a  war  with  Spain,  and  the 
lofs  of  Newfoundland. — On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  gained  Martinico,  and  all  the  adjacent  iflands; 
the  Havannah,  with  twelve  fhips  of  the  enemy's 
line  of  battle,  and  an  immenfe  treafure,  are  moft 
probably  in  our  poffeffion  -,  Portugal,  which  em- 
ploys feventy  or  eighty  thoufand  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  is  now  in  our  alliance  ;  our  brave  ally,  the 
king  of  Prufiia,  who  was  befet  by  foes  on  every  fide, 
has  emerged  from  his   diftrefles,    having  fcarcely 
more  than  one  power  to  contend  with,  over  which 
he  has  a  manifeft  afcendancy  •,  the  French,  who 
threatened  Hanover  from  the  banks  of  the  Wefer, 
are  now  fled  to  the  Mayne,  after  leaving  fome  gar- 
rifons  in  Hefle,  which  in  all  human  likelihood  will 
be  foon  reduced;   and  that  country,  which,  if  I 
miftake  not,  was  valued  againft  Guadalupe  and  its  • 
dependencies  in  the  laft  preliminaries,  will  now  be 
refumed  without  the  ranfom  of  fo  precious  an  ex- 
change.    To  compare  then  our  prefent  fituation 
with  what  it  was  laft  year,  we  have  to  confider, 
what  we  have  gained,  and  what  we  have  loft. 

We 
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We  have  gained,  We  have  loft, 

Martinico,  the  Grenadil-  St.  John's  in  Newfound* 
los,  St.  Lucia,  Domi-  Jand :  which  was  taken 
nica,  St.  Vincent:  an  by  the  enemy,  with  two 
equivalent  for  Guada-  ftiips  of  the  line  of  bat- 
lupeandMarigalante:  tie,  and  a  few  foldiers. 
and  moft  probably  the 
Havannah. 

This  fair  reprefentation  of  fafts  muft  convince 
every  one,  without  further  comment,  that  we  have 
a  right  to  infift  on  much  better  terms  of  peace,  than 
we  could  prefume  to  think  of  in  the  laft  year's  pre- 
liminaries, though  the  lofs  of  St.  John's  may  jufti- 
fy  a  lefs  advantageous  peace  than  might  otherwife 
reafonably  have  been  expefted. — After  all,  we  may 
comfort  ourfelves  with  the  affurance  of  an  excellent 
peace,  on  the  footing  of  each  power  retaining 
what  it  has  conquered,  though  a  very  valuable 
conqueft  on  our  part  fhould  be  fet  off  againft  this 
acquifition  of  the  enemy. — With  regard  to  our  in- 
creafed  debt,  we  ought  to  confider  that  great  ad- 
vantages cannot  be  obtained  without  great  expence ; 
it  would  be  as  vain  to  imagine  it,  as  to  expedt 
great  victories  without  bloodfhed  ;  if  we  complain 
in  viftory,  what  muft  be  the  lamentations  of  the 
vanquifhed  ?  And  if  our  conquefts  have  coft  us 
dearly,  we  have  the  more  right  to  demand  the  fruits 
of  them. — As  to  our  war  with  Spain,  this  year's 
experience  has  (hewn  how  little  caufe  we  had  to 
fear  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  how  much 
reafon  they  had  to  dread  ours:  for,  provided  the 
Havannah  be  taken,  they  will  foon  feel  inevita- 
ble ruin  on  themfelves,  while  they  fought  to  avert 
it  from  the  French ;  and  fince  our  conquefts  this 
year  have  exceeded  the  conquefts  of  any  former 
year,  it  appears  that  France  and  Spain  united  are 
not  near  fo  ftrong  as  France  alone  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war :  why  then  fhould  we  quit 
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any  of  our  pnrtenfions  to  what  we  have  conquered? 
Why  not  ^demand  the  fame  kind  of  terms,  viz. 
the  retention  of  our  conquefts,  as  would  have 
been  the  cafe  had  the  treaty  laft  year  taken  place. 
That  treaty  went  off:  the  laft  hope  of  France  was 
in  Spain :  Spain  unites  herfelf  with  France,  and 
has  fliewn  how  light  fhe  is  in  the  fcale  againft  us. 
Beaten  as  the  French  are,  out  of  all  their  hopes,  as 
well  as  out  of  the  field,  {hall  we  give  them  back 
all  their  iflands,  and  all  their  commerce,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  once  mote  to  difpute  with  us  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Seas  ?  Is  it  beft  to  raife  an  im- 
placable enemy  from  the  duft,  and  give  him  time 
to  breathe,  'till  he  can  renew  the  affault  when  he 
finds  it  moft  for  his  advantage  ?  or  to  take  proper 
meafures  to  impair  his  ftrength,  fincc  we  cannot 
eradicate  his  malice  ?  In  ftiort,  fhall  we  be  gene- 
rous enough  to  confult  the  intereft  of  France,  and 
forego  our  own  ?  for  that  may  be  the  cafe  in  the 
prefent  pofture  of  our  affairs,  though  the  prefent 
treaty  compared  literally  with  the  former,  may  be  in 
many  refpedts  better ;  though  the  former,  at  that 
time,  might  not  deferve  blame.  For  by  the  feme 
rule  that  a  peace,  on  equal  terms,  would  have 
been  a  -  good  one  two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  when  we  had  loft  Minorca  and 
been  beaten  in  America,  yet  if  the  fame  fort  of 
terms  had  been  adopted  laft  year  as  a  plan  of  paci- 
fication, though  mingled  up  with  fomething  that 
would  have  made  it  in  many  refpe&s  better,  and 
in  no  relpedt  worfe,  all  the  world  would  have  de- 
cried fuch  an  infamous  peace ;  lb  the  peace  which 
was  near  being  concluded  laft  year,  might  not  then 
have  been  difguftful,  yet,  without  confiderabk 
additional  ceflions  by  the  enemy,  it  tnay  now  be- 
come very  unpalatable,  and  be  held  in  abomina- 
tion, even  if  it  fhould  be  fweetencd  over  with  feme*- 
thing  better. — Every  one  knows  that  our  enemies 
would  give  up  nothing  that  formerly  belonged  to 

them 
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them  through  the  mere  defire  of  peace ;  it  is  ne-^ 
ccflity  that  drives  them  to  any  conceflions,  and 
the  fame  neceflity  will  compel  them  to  accept  fuch 
conditions  as  our  conquefts  enable  us  to  impofe. 

They  will  certainly  renew  their  claims  when  they 
think  themfelves  ftrong  enough,  whether  we  keep 
the  whole,  or  a  part  only  of  what  we  have  pofiel- 
fed  ourfelves  by  dint  of  arms  ;  and  they  will  loon 
forget  our  bounty  in  reftoring  a  part,  whilft  they 
will  remember  the  injury  done  them  in  retaining 
any  thing.     Can  there  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  infill  on  the  retention  of  the 
whole  ?  there  is  a  double  policy  in  it,  we  ftrengthen 
ourfelves  and  weaken  the  foe.     If  the  enemy  com- 
ply we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  for  many 
years  to  come ;  if  they  rejeft  the  terms,  when  can 
there  be  fo  fit  a  time  to  profecute  the  war,  as  when 
the  enemy  cannot  effedlually  refift  us  either  by  fea 
or  land  ?  I  have  argued  thus  far  on  a  fuppofition 
that  this  affertion  of  a  better  peace  came  from  au- 
thority.    Who  tells  us  fo?  why,  an  anonymous 
letter  writer,  and  a  common  weekly  advocate  for 
minifterial  meafures,  {the  auditor).  This  is  poor  au- 
thority indeed. — But,  befides  the  futility  of  fuch 
teftimony,  we  ought  to  be  peculiarly  on  our  guard 
at  prefent,  how  we  trufl  to  any  pretended  autho- 
rity :  till  lately,  I  thought  the  Gazette  a  very  good 
authority ;  but  I  dare  fay  the  miniftry  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  authority ;  for  juft  before* our  rupture  with 
Spain,  the  Gazette  told  us,  we  were  on  the  moft 
friendly  and  loving  terms  with  Spain,  and  the  very 
next  Gazette  informed  us,  that  we  were  under- 
ftood  by  that  court  to  have  made  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  by  afking  a  queltion,  which  in  fub- 
itance  amounted  only  to  this,  Whether  Spain  was 
refolved  to  be  at  war  with  us  or  no  ?   The  miniftry 
knew  full  well  on  what  ticklifii  ground  we  flood 
with  that  court,  and  had  inftrudled  our  ambafiador 

to 
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to  drefs  up,  in  the  mod  tender  and  delicate  terms, 
the  queftion  they  found  themfelves  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  to  put ;  which  queftion  Mr.  Wall  pronoun- 
ced to  be  an  infult  on  his  king,  and  to  amount  to 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Yet  the  Gazette  had 
told  us  over  and  over  again,  that  we  were  on  the 
moft  amicable  footing  with  that  court ;  therefore 
the  miniftry  will  deny  the  Gazette  to  be  authority ; 
for  certainly  they  would  not  lend  the  fan&ion  of 
their  names  to  accounts  which  they  know  to  be 
falfe ;  though  fuch  fpecious  reports  from  fuch  fan- 
cied authority,  might  ierve  for  a  time  to  caft  an 
obloquy  on  the  man  they  feared  and  hated :  what 
fort  of  credit  then,  will  any  other  man  give  to  mi- 
nifterial  apologifers,  and  panegyrifts  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  queftion 
which  the  Spaniard  deemed  a  declaration  of  war, 
had  not  been  put  fooner  in  a  lefs  humble  and  fub- 
miffive  ftrain,  as  our  patriot  minilter  adviled ;  if 
we  had  received  the  fame  arifwer,  which  is  a  doubt, 
the  Havannah  had  been  our's  long  ago,  without  a 
doubt,  and  without  offering  up  fo  many  brave  men 
as  victims  to  an  ill  timed  attempt,  and  an  unwhol- 
fome  feafon ;  and  if  another  noble  enterprize,  as 
was  propofed,  had  been  fet  on  foot  at  that  junc- 
ture, the  Spaniards,  in  all  probability  had  fued  for 
peace  in  a  much  fhorter  time  from  the  opening  of 
the  war,  than  from  the  commencement  of  it  they 
had  meditated  war. — But  the  wifdom  and  forefight 
of  this  great  man  was  treated  as  temerity,  and  the 
generous  ardour  he  breathed  for  his  country's  glo- 
ry, ferved  only  to  make  him  reprefented  as  the  in- 
cendiary of  Europe. 

Before  I  finiih  this  letter,  I  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing,  that  not  a  word  is  faid  in  the  pretended  pre- 
liminaries about  diflblving  the  union  between 
France  and  Spain ;  this  makes  me  well  allured,  that 
the  pretended  preliminaries  are  altogether  fi&ious, 

for 
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for  &  difibhition  of  this  union  is  the  mod  neceflaiy 
article  of  the  treaty ;  the  bafis,  without  which  no 
minifter  will  prcfume  to  hearken  to  a  peace,  con- 
scious as  we  are,  that  fuch  an  union  fubfifts  be- 
tween France  and  Spain :  a  treaty  that  does  not 
include  a  formal  renunciation  of  that  union  on  their 
part,  would  be  equal  to  a  formal  guarantee  of  it  on 
our   part  •,   in  its    inevitable  tendency  it  would 
amount  to  a  total  prohibition  of  any  lucrative  com- 
merce with  Spain  in  times  of  peace ;  and  on  any 
future  rupture  with  either  power,  it  would  bring 
both  upon  us,  when  they  would  be  frcfti  and  vi- 
gorous, inftead  erf"  being  worn  out,  as  they  now  are, 
and  fainting  under  the  weight  of  our  viftorious 
arms. 

N.  B.  Left  the  miniftry  (hould  plume  themftlves 
too  much  upon  the  prefent  glorious  pofture  of  our 
affairs,  and  afcribe  the  merit  of  it  to  themfelves,. 
be  it  remembered  that  it  was  another  perfon  who 
then  happily  had  the  guidance  of  our  military  and 
naval  operations,    that  planned  the  conqudt  of 
Martkiico. — That  the  fame  perfon  propofedan  at- 
tempt on  the  Havanhah,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with 
Spain,  at  a  proper  time  and  feafon,  when  fuch  an 
attempt  muft  have  fucceeded.— That  our  iuccefs  in  .  v 
Germany  muft  be  attributed  to  happy  contingen- 
cies, and  not  to  any  peculiar  affiftance  and  encou- 
ragement given  to  that  department  of  the  war. 

Sept.  22,  1762. 


Queries  upon  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace. 

i.TJAD  not  France  many  advantages  at  the 
JLJL  time  of  the  late  negociation,  [Mr.  Pitfs] 
which  (he  has  not  at  prefent  •,  and  we  had  not  at  the 
time  of  the  late  negociation  ? 

2.  Did 
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.  I.  Did  not  the  nti  poffidetis  erf  France  compre- 
hend at  that  time  the  Landgraviatc  of  Hefle,  Mun- 
den,  and  the  town  of  Gottingen  in  the  ele&orate  of 
Hanover?  Does  it  now  contain  any  more  than  thri 
fingle  town  of  Caffel,  and  that  befieged,  (and  takeri 
before  the  peace  was  figned  •,)  and  has  France  any 
thing  at  prefent  to  exchange  but  that  town  and  the 
ifle  of  Minorca  ? 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  our  ally,  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  at  that  rime,  and  what  is  it  now  ?  Was 
he  not  then  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
mighty  empire  of  Ruffia,  and  by  Sweden  ?  Is  he 
not  now  free  from  both  ;  and  is  not  his  condition  on 
the  whole,  flourifhing  and  profperous  ? 

4.  Is  not  the  adual  poffeffion  of  the  Havannah, 
twelve  capital  fhips  taken,  three  deftroycd,  four 
millions  value  in  plunder,  and  all  the  rich  poireflions 
of  the  Spanifh  monopoly  in  the  new  world  laid 
open  to  us,  a  balance  againft  the  fucceffes  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  ? 

5.  Have  we  not,  fince  the  rupture  of  the  late 
negociation,  made  ourfelves  matters  of  Martinico, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  French  Caribbee  Iflands? 

6.  Is  not  therefore  our  fituation,  on  the  whole, 
infinitely  more  advantageous  now,  than  it  was  at 
that  period  f  Are  not  our  allies  in  a  better  condi- 
tion ?  Are  not  both  France  and  Spain  more  depref- 
fed  ?  Are  not  at  the  fame  time  our  expences  much 
encreafed  -,  and  have  we  not  from  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  united,  a  right  to  expedt  much  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  of  peace  from  this,  than  from 
the  laft  negociation  ? 

7.  Since  all  (or  at  leaft  all  which  are  any  ways 
confiderable)  of  ourconqueftsin  the  Weft  Indies,  are 
to  be  ceded  to  France,  what  is  fuppofed  equiva- 
lent to  be  paid  for  them,  by  our  proud  and  infidious 
enemy  out  of  her  nti  poffidetis*.  Is  Minorca  a  fuf- 
ficient  compenfation  for  the  fifhcry,  worth  a  million 
Vol.  L  E  annually, 
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annually,  and  all  the  French  Caribbeet  worth  pro- 
bably two  millions  more  ? 

$.  If  fome  of  our  conquefts  are  ceded  grttiu  to 
pbUge  France,  merely  from  a  principle  if  wtdcrstitn 
and  without  any  equivalent,  is  it  not  reaibnable  that 
we  Ihould  retain  fomething  of  real  value*  as  an  in- 
demnification for  an  expence  of  Jeventy  millioos  ; 
i  and  that  we  fhouldamidtt  all  this  wonderful  modera  ♦ 
Don  in  pur  conduft,  difcover  fome  {mall  degree  of 
attention  to  our  intei^ft  ? 

p.  Would  not  the  retaining  of  either  Martinico 
Of  Gyadalupe  be  a  great  acquifition  to  England  ? 
and  would  not  the  furrender  of  either  of  them*  Se- 
parately, be  a  great  conceflkm  to  France? 

jq.  Is  it  poffible  that  befides  the  reftitution  of 
the  great  French  iflands,  we  are  to  furrender  zUb 
pur  own  moft  important  ifland  of  St.  Lucia>  which 
we  always  had  by  rights  and  which  we  have  now 
by  concjueft ;  and  what  equivalent  do  wc  propofe 
to  receive  for  this  additional  and  moft  extraordi- 
nary t^onceflion  ? 

ii.  If  we  are  to  retain  nothing,  or  only  fome  in- 
confiderable  fpots,  for  what  end  did  we  wafte  our 
blood  and  treafiire  in  Weft-India  conquefts,  as  in 
the  laft  negociation  France  offered  us  all  we  could 
defire,  and  more  than  we  ever  did  defire,  in  North 
America,  folely  for  ajbare  in  the  Newfoundland Ji/b- 
ery ;  and  were  not  thefe  North- American  acquifition* 
overpaid  by  the  ceffion  of  that  fifhery  ? 

12.  Did  not  our  North  American  territories,  on 
the  plan  propofed  in  the  laft  negociation,  extend 
from  30  degrees,  north  latitude,  on  the  fca  fhore; 
and  in  the  inland  parts,  from  36  degrees  to  the 
North  Pole ;  that  is  from  North  to  South,  on  the 
coaft,  above  4000  Englijb  miles  \  and  in  the  in- 
land, 3500  and  upwards  \  and  did  they  not  alfo 
extend  (if  we  could  travel  as  far  as  they  extended,) 
from  Eaft  and  Weft,  at  leaft  2000  more  ?  and 

could 
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could  the  French  minifter  after  this  keep  his  coun- 
tenance, if  we  fuffered  ourfelves  to  be  diverted  by 
the  romantic  defire  of  adding  foreft  to  foreft,  on 
that  wild  continent,  from  any  ferious  commercial 
acquifmon? 

1 3.  In  what  are  we  the  richer  by  all  our  victories, 
or  the  French  the  poorer  by  all  their  lofles,  if  nei- 
ther of  the  capital  Weft  Indian  conquefts  are  to  be 
retained  ?  What  is  the  particular  value  of  our  other 
acquifirions  ?  Is  it  enough  for  a  victorious  nation 
to  take  op  with  mere  fecurity  ? 

14.  What  are  the  criterion*  of  a  bad  peace  by 
which  netting  certain  is  added  to  Our  revenues,  and 
a  great  certain  expence  incurred  ? 

Martinico,  Guadalupe,  Grand  Terre,  Mariga- 
lante,  make  amiually  at  leaft  one  hundred  thoufand 
hogfheads  of  white  and  brown  fugar,  the  duty  of 
whicli  would  be  66o,oooL  a  year,  for  if  we  keep 
thofe  iflands,  there  can  be  no  neceflity  to  give  a 
draw-back  to  the  exporter. 

Their  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  rum,  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  their  fugar j  and  I  think  it 
could  be  eafily  made  appear,  that  thefe  iflands 
would  pay  at  leaft  one  million  a  year  revenue  ;  and 
this  Wild  pay  half  the  intereft  of  all  the  money  bor- 
rowed the  whole  war,  befide  the  amazing  trade  it  - 
would  occafion  to  the  kingdom* 


Account  of  Tonnage. 


IT  appears  that  the  common  ftotiori  of  an  in- 
crease of  our  commerce  during  die  war,  did 
not  arife  from  an  increafe  of  our  tonnage  and  ex- 
ports, but  from  a  greater  demand  than  uiual  of 
manufactures  from  a  reduced  number  of  hands. 
Our  tonnage,  as  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  December  1762,  was  as  follows. 

E  2  From 
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From  1749  to  1754- 

Britilh  tonnage  outwards     —    —     672,64 1 
.    Ditto  inwards         —    —     —         5°°»8 1 8 
Foreign  ditto  outwards    —    —       151,115 
Ditto  inwards     — *    —    — -    —       65,437 
For  6  years  fince,  from  1754  to  1760  inclufive  : 
Britifh  tonnage  inwards     —     —       408,259 
Ditto  outwards,      —    —    -—        466,438 
Foreign  ditto  outwards    —     —     .  108,884 
Ditto  inwards     —     —     —    —       46,960 
By  this  account  the  decreafe  of  our  tonnage  is  evi- 
dent. 

From  1749  to  1754:  £-     f.      </- 

Exports  —        —  61,210,377     8     3 

Imports        —      —      —      33,279,348     5     7 

Exports  exceed  the  imports        27,931,029     2     8 

Annual  medium  of  exports,      10,201,729  11     4, 
Ditto  of  imports     —      —      5*546,558     on 

Exports  exceedt  he  imports,         4*655,171   10  5 

For  thefe  6  years  fince  1754  : 
Exports      —    —    —    —    55,101,920  10     9 

Imports      —    —    —    —    33,973f776     8   IO 

■■  ■  ■    .»      ■     ■  ■       ■ 

Exports  exceed  the  imports      21,128,144     1    n 

- 

Annual  medium  of  exports         9*183,653     8     5 
Ditto  of  imports     —     —        5,662,296     1     5 

Exports  exceed  the  imports  —  3,521,357    6   n 

In  this  value  of  exports  and  imports  thole  to 
and  from  the  colonies  are  not  included. 

When  exports  exceed  the  imports,  the  balance 
is  made  up  by  bullion ;  thus  it  is  evident  we  have 
loft  above  eleven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
for  the  laft  fix  years. 

In 
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The  Cuftom-houfe  accounts  of  the  imports  from 
Guadalupe,  laid  this  feflion  ( 1 762)  before  theHoufe 
of  Commons,  are  as  follow : 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

Io  1759    —    •—       29002     1     8^ 

1760  — .      —      168133    .1   17  [Brown 

1761  — m      —     204127     3  27J 

and  in  1761 83     3   25     White 

Thefe  quantities  reduced  to  hogfheads  of  about 
800  weight  each,  which  is  about  the  average  of 
French  Hogfheads,  make 

In  1759 3625  hhds  and  fraftion 

1760 2 10 1 6  ditto 

1761 25518  ditto 

The  whole  import  to  England  (but  of  which  'tis 
but  too  ftrongly  furmifed,  part  was  finuggled  from 
Martinico)  is  for  three  years  50159  French  hhds, 
which  on  an  average  make  167 19  hhds,  equal  to 
Engliih  hhds  of  twelve  hundred  weight  each, 
1 1 146. 


Anfwer  to  the  preceding. 

HOWEVER  fpccious  the  foregoing  cal- 
culation may  appear  at  firft  view,  it  is  moft 
certainly  calculated  upon  partial  principles.  And 
in  order  to  undeceive  the  public  in  a  cafe  of  fo  much 
confcquence,  I  defire  the  following  faithful  extradt 
of  the  annual  totals  of  the  exports  and  imports 
for  the  laft  twelve  years,  may  be  publilhed  -,  by 
which  it  is  evident,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  fix 
years  war,  the  increafe  of  exports  is,  3,787,501  1. 
7  s.  8  d.  the  imports  173597 1.  2  s.  3  d.  But  if 
they  are  taken  for  the  three  laft  years  of  the  war, 
viz.  1759,  60,  61,  when  the  nation  was  at  its  me- 
ridian of  glory  and  unanimity  at  home,  infpired 
emulation  abroad,  and  commerce  every  where  at- 
E  3  tended 
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(ended  conqoeft !  —  the  difference,  compared  with 
the  three  laft  years  erf  profound  peace,  1753, 4,  5, 
is  6,701,7001.  lis.  6 cL— a  balance  fo  notorious, 
that  every  unprejudiced  perfon  may  judge,  whether 
we  were  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  on 
the  war. 

A  Briton. 

N.  B.  The  exports  *nd  imports  for  the  year  1 762 
are  not  hrpught  in,  which  it  is  prefumed,  would 
have  been  greater  than  in  former  years,  from  the 
important  conqueft  in  Martinico  and  the  Havana  ah, 
which  latter  had  opened  the  tradf  to  all  the  Spanifh 
fetdements  in  America, 


Exports 
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Exports.     1750  to   1755.    Six  years  peace 


1750. 
12,691,24*  16     6 

1753- 
12,243,604    6   11 


1751. 

12,414,11!  17    i 

'754 

11,787,828    12     ft* 


1752. 

11,694,911    3     5 

»755- 
11,065,241     7    » 


Tocal,  of  fix  years  peace  71,896,947    4    8 

1 756  to  1761 .    Six  years  war. 

10*9*2,218    ft    3 
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'759    „ 
13>°72>595  **     9 


1760 
14,166,475  - 


17S« 


1761 
i4>559»3°6      *     6 


Total  of  fix  years  war  75,684,448  12    4 


Imports.     1750101755.    Six  years  peace. 


*7$Q 

7,767,826    7      8 

»733 
8624,37^,     2   10 


*?5* 
7,941,897  16  n 

»75* 
8,093,472  15     p 


1752 
7,889,336    4    j 

<755 
8,772,865     2     10 


Total  of  fix  years  peace,  49,089,768     9     6 
1756  to  1 761.    Six  years  war. 


1756 
7>75°>337    4     5 


'757 
8,200,795    4     3 


1760 
9»3*7>i99  12     8 


175*    , 
7>787>47*   l6     * 


1 76 1 
9»23*>27°    9    u 


8,481,611     4     4 

Total  of  fix  years  war  50,825,685  11  9 
E4 


P» 
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On  the  refignation  <?/Lord  Bute,  April  8, 1762  • 

TH  E  ftrength  of  the  opposition,  Supported 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  Englilh  na- 
tion, no  doubt  occafioned  the  late  refignation. 
But  what  has  it  left  behind  ?  The  adminiftration, 
on  its  prefent  footing,  does  not  appear  fo  lading 
as  the  late.  There  are  feveral  reafons  for  believing 
it :  but  I  *fill  mention  only  one,  viz.  If  there  were 
ftrength  and  refolution  enough  in  any  fej  of  men, 
to  force  the  fubftance  out  of  power,  will  not  the 
fhadow  vanifh  of  courfe  ? — Thofe  who  were  timo- 
rous and  backward,  becaufe  they  thought  the  talk 
infurmountable,  muft  now  perceive  what  they  be- 
fore deemed  impracticable  j  and  be  convinced, 
that  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things,  there  can  be 
no  (lability.  The  memorable  three  days  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  late  earl  Granville,  is  probably  the  mo- 
del of  our  prefent  fltate,  as  well  as  the  legacy  of  one 
of  ibe  new  guides^  [meaning  the  earl  of  Egremont, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  lord  Granville's.]  The  public 
mind  is  far  from  being  fatisfied.  The  lift  miniftry  was 
odious ;  and  this  is  contemptible.  It  is  compofed 
of  only  the  dregs  of  the  laft.  The  three  principals 
are  no  more.  Two  are  to  be  called  up  to  the  houfe 
of  peers-,*  and  the  third  f  is  either  gone  into 
Yorkfhire  or  behind  the  curtain— or  perhaps  both. 

An  Independent  Whig. 


•  Mr.  .Fox  created  lord  Holland,  and  Sir  Francis  Dafh- 
wood  created  lord  le  Defpejicer. 
f  Lord  Bute. 


Anfwer 
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Anfwer  to  the  preceding  letter. 

IF  the  Gentleman  who  figns  himfelf  An  Indepen* 
dent  Whig,  is  only  as  independent  as  thole  obfer-r 
rations  ipeak  him  to  be  impartial ,  it  will  then  bo 
no  longer  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  tool  of  faction, 
kifte^d  of  being  the  advocate  of  liberty.  For  to 
pafe  oyer  the  want  of  confiftency,  in  his  firft  afler- 
tion,  and  foundation  in  fad,  4  that  the  jftrength 
4  of  the  oppofition,  fupported  by  the  united  voice 
4  of  the  whole  Engliffi  nation,  no  doubt  occafioned 
4  the  late  refignation.'  I  would  only  appeal  to  the 
candor  of  the  public,  whether  the  characterizing  a 
miniftry,  the  very  names  of  whom  are  notyet  known, 
when  not  a  fingle  arrangement  is  a&ually  made,  nQr 
one  office  yet  beftowed-,  I  fay,  whether  the  branding 
adminiftration  yet  in  embryo,  will  not  ftand  forth  an 
odious,  yet  a  lure  and  certain  teft  of  the  fpirit  of 
libelling  ?  and  that  not  content  with  injuries,  and 
mifreprefentations  of  real  events,  he  defames  upon 
conjecture,  and  trumpets  forth  oppofition  to  phan- 
toms of  his  own  creation.  When  it  (hall  be  fully 
afcertainfd  who  the  gentlemen  are  that  will  com- 
pofe  adminiftration,  it  will  then  furely  be  time 
enough,  it  will  then  at  leaft  be  more  decent  and 
moredifcreet,  to  deliver  fentiments  concerning  them. 
'Till  then  it  can  only  ferve  the  purpofe  of  ftirring 
up  thofc  general  ferments  in  which  felfifh  and  ill— 
defigning  men  may  flatter  themfelves  to  be  gainers, 
but  which  muft  be  matter  of  ferious  concern  to  all 
jrue  lovers  of  their  country. 

A.  Y. 

REPLY. 
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REPLY. 

THE  reflation  of  the  laft  great  man  has  put 
the  world  into  confufion,  Almoft  every  one 
thought  there  was  not  power  enough  to  force  him 
to  it ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  even  a  little 
power  can  do,  'till  it  is  tried.  I  no  fooaer  faid, 
'  that  the  ftrcngth  of  the  oppofition,  fupported  by 
*  the  united  voice  of  the  whole  Enghflj  nation,  oo- 
c  cafioned  that  rcfignation/  than  one  Mr.  A.  Y, 
fteps  forth  and  talks  about  fafts  being  mifrepre- 
ented.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  fads  are  mif- 
reprefented ;  and  he  is  here  called  upon  to  prove 
which,  and  in  what  manner,  they  are  mifrcpne- 
fented  It  is  a  juftice  whkh  is  due  to  the  pub* 
lie,  who  ought  not,  nor  ihall  not,  be  impoftxj, 
upon  with  falfe  afiertions,  or  evafive  plausibilities. 

Is  it  not  notorious  that  it  has  been  declared  by- 
authority,  that  his  majefty  has  been  pfeafed  to 
place  his  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Right  Hon. 
GeorgeGrenville,  the  earl  of  Egremont,  and  the  earl 
of  Halifax;  and  that  in  all  cafes  of  importance,  they 
are  not  to  ad  fcpararely,  but  in  an  agreement  of 
the  three?  Will  not  this  rtry  day,  [Apr.  13.}  or 
at  fartheft,  the  courfeof  the  week,  prove  the  truth 
of  all  the  material  fads  aflerted  in  thf  paper  which 
has  fo  uiguftly  given  offence  ?— t-The  anfwerfecms 
to  come  froqi  authority.  Whether  they  begin  to 
be  afraid  of  their  own  fiHy  work  or  mx*  time 
alone  can  determine  -,  but  I  am.  fore  there  is  rot 
one  impartial  man  about  the  court,  who  witt  not 
acknowledge,  that  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  as  pointed 
in  that  paper,  was  not  matter  of  invention,  but 
founded  upon  the  then  real  intentions  of  the 
gentleman  at  prefent  behind  the  curtain. 

I  do  not  underftand  what  he  means  by  the  true. 
fpirit  of  libelling.  What !  will  he  talk  of  libels* 
when  it  is  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  the  ad- 
vocates 
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yocates  of  his  caufe  have  publilhed  die  moft  in&r 
pious  ones  that  ever  came  from  the  peels?  that 
their  Haiders,  falsehoods,  and  fcurrilkies  were  ut- 
terly detefted  by  all  honeft  men.  Pray  let  it  be 
a&ed,  who  raijid  the  fjririt  of  libelling  ?  Did  not 
the  hired  advocates  of  the  late  adminiftration  (or  the 
prefent,  for  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it  is  only  the 
dregs  of  the  laft)  Jay,  that  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaftk,  fbliciting  his  grace's  in- 
tereft  with  his  late  majefty  for  a  penfion  %  and  does 
pot  the  duke  of  Newcaftie,  on  all  occafiom,  pub* 
Hcly  declare,  that  he  never  had  fuch  a  letter  ?  And 
did  they  not  make  and  publifh  a  fpeech,  which 
they  aflerted  was  the  late  earl  Granville's  in  council ; 
aad  did  not  his  lordihip  feveral  times  declare,  there 
was  not  even  one  fingje  word  of  truth  in  that  fpu- 
nous  production  •,  I  could  bring  a  thou&nd  inftan- 
ces  or  faHehood,  and  the  true  fpirit  of  libelling, 
from  the  Briton  and  Auditor;  but  I  forbear  to 
difturb  the  afhes  of  thofe  dead  minifterial  tools,  who 
when  living  were  the  contempt  of  mankind  ;  and 
died,  becaufe  daily  experience  convinced  their 
patrons,  they  were  the  worft  of  enemies  to  the 
.caufe  they  were  hired  to  fupport. 

Mr.  A,  Y.  talks  of  the  indecency  there  is  in  fay- 
ing any  thing  about  the  miniftry,  'till  it  is  fettled. 
To  which  I  firmly  anfwer,  that  there  is,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  no  indecency ;  and  that  the  moft  fit  time  to 
talk,  is  before  the  miniftry  is  fettled  ;  as  the  argu- 
ments, if  founded  on  the  public  intereft,  may  in 
feme  meafure  influence  the  impartial  choice  of  men; 
for  what  good  will  talking  do  afterwards  ?  only 
ferve  to  raife  fuch  another  ferment,  as  we  have 
lately  feen,  for  the  overthrow  of  another  minifter. 
The  people  cannot,  they  will  not,  be  fatisfied  with 
thofe  in  whom  they  do  notchufe  to  place  their  con- 
fidence :  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  his  majefty, 

who 
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who  is  ever  difpofed  to  meet ,  his  people  half  way, 
can  now  be  a  ftranger  to  their  wifhes. 

He  fays  in  effeft,  every  thing  is  in  a  ftate  of  un- 
certainty.    I  grant  it :  for  I  do  not  fee  how  any 
thing  fhould  be  otherwife.     Notwithftaiiding  the 
three  heads  which  now  rule,  arc,  in  thefe  days  of 
anarchy  and  divifion,  fit  to  prefide  over  thefe  king- 
doms :  yet  as  they  were  mod  evidently  concerned 
in  the  peace  and  the  excife,  the  people  are  in  no 
better  an  humour  than  before.     The  few  changes 
which  have  been  made,  are  only  among  a  particu- 
lar fet  of  men  on  one  fide.     The  oppofition  (which 
is  compofed  of  the  flower  of  the  Englifti  nobility, 
as  well  with  refpeft  to  talents  as  to  independency) 
does  npt  feem  to  be  in  the  leaft  affe&ed :  or  if  any 
thing,  it  will  gain  ftrength ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  many  eminent  perionages  have  been  for  fonie 
time  timorous  about  taking  either  fide.     They  dif- 
liked  the  adminiftration  -,  and  as  for  the  opposition, 
they  then  confidered  it  as  entering  into  a  kind  of  a 
profcription  for  life,    from  the  little  probability 
there  feemed  to  be  of  fuccefe ;  but  now  as  the  fu- 
perftru&ure,  to  the  aftonilhmcnt  of  mankind,  is 
removed,  and  nothing  but  the  fhadow  of  the  pil- 
lar left,  it  is  not  doubted,  but  many  who  before 
were  neuter,  will  now  openly  declare  themfelves : 
and  it  is  fincerely  hoped,  that  an  amicable  capitu- 
lation among  all  parties,  may  fpeedily  take  place. 
The  intereft  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  call  for 
it  in  the  moft  prefiing  manner.     A  mixed  miniftry 
is  what  has  ever  been  the  moft  happy  and  glorious 
for  England.  For  inftance,  what  contributed  more 
to  the  reftoration  of  harmony  after  the  lofs  of  Mi- 
norca, and  to  the  eftablifliment  of  that  firm  and 
unalterable  union  during  Mr.  Pitt's   adminiftra- 
tion, than  the  placing  in  the  feveral  principal  do-' 
partments  of  government,  the  leaders  of  both  par* 
ties  ^  particularly  fuch  as  were  diftinguifhed   by 

ability, 
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ability,  not  by  favour.  They  then  joined  hand 
to  hand,  and  this  produced  the  immortal  glories  of 
the  war.  Let  not  our  prefent  sera  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  advancement  of  only  incapable  men*  and 
breaches  in  feveral  of  the  mod  noble  and  illuftrious 
families  in  the  realm :  let  it  rather  be  recorded  to 
pofterity,  that  when  divifions  unhappily  broke  out 
among  the  loyal  and  faithful  fervants  of  the  crown 
and  nation,  they  were,  under  the  aufpices  of 
George  III.  (as  they  had  been  before .  under 
George  II.)  reftored  to  a  perfect  underftanding, 
union,  and  cordiality;  and  Britain  again  experi- 
enced the  happy  effects  of  harmony,  and  friendfhip 
reigned  throughout  her  people,  which  was  the  more 
valued,  becaufe  die  want  of  it  had  been  felt. 

An  Independent  Whig, 


Queries,  written  by  A  Moderate  Whig  j  with  the 
.  anfwers*  by  A  True  Whig. 

QU  E  R  E  i.    By  the  eftablifhed  copftitution 
of  thcfe  kingdoms  at  the  revolution,    has 
mc  King  a  right  to  make  peace  and  war,  or  not  ? 

Anf.  By  the  conftiturion  of  thefe  kingdoms,  re- 
paired and  ftrengthened  at  the  revolution,  the  king 
has  power*  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy- 
coucil,  to  declare  war,  and  to  negotiate  peace*  But 
that  the  king  has,  or  that  there  is  inherent  in  the 
royal  prerogative,  an  abfolute,  unlimited,  and  un- 
controulable  nfg4/,either  to  make  or  to  decline  to  make 
war  or  peace ;  or  in  making  peace  to  agree  to  any 
cef&ons  or  conceflions  which  the  crown  may  think 
fit,  I  take  to  be  a  do&rine  manifeftly  fubverfive  of 
the  conftiturion,. deftrudive  of  the  rights  of  par- 
liament, and  tending  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of 
this  free  people.    Nor  will  any  body,  I  imagine, 

attempt 
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attempt  to  maintain  it,  who  is  acquainted  With  oaf 
hiftory ;  has  confuhed  the  public  records ;  or  read 
die  journals  of  parliament. 

O.  2.  Upcm  die  feme  principles,  and  by  the 
fame  eftabliShment*  has  the  king  a  right  to  chufe 
his  minifters,  or  Such  perfons  as  he  thinks  proper* 
and  as  he  can  place  a  confidence  in,  for  carrying 
on  die  bufinefs  of  government  ? 

Anf.  By  the  fame  constitution,  but  not  upon 
the  fame  principles^  (if  by  that  is  meant  that  the 
powers  ftand  precHcly  on  the  fame  foot,  and  are 
alike  m  all  refoe&s)  die  king  has  a  right  to  name 
and  appoint  his  minifters,  or  fuch  perfons  as  he* 
being  well  and  freely  adviSed  by  the  Servants  of  the 
crown,  thinks  proper,  and  as  he  can  place  a  con- 
fidence in,  for  carrying  oir  the  bufinefs  of  govern- 
ment. But  befides  the  influence  of  fuch  a  confti- 
national  advice  in  the  choice  of  minifters,  there  is 
in  this  country  a  power,  as  indifputable  as  that  of 
the  king,  to  name  them,  and  of  fufficient  efficacy* 
to  controul  the  choice  of  die  crown,  and  to  remove 
from  the  king's  prefence  and  councils  for  ever  mi- 
nifters not  approved  of,  even  without  proceeding 
fo  far  as  to  condemn  or  punifh  them  by  a  judicial 
trial.  That  great  power  has  been  often,  and  may 
at  any  dme  be  put  into  motion  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  5  of  whofe  unalterable  rites  it  is  one  to  give 
and  to  enforce  their  inftru&ions  to  the  representa- 
tives they  tboofe  and  may  change. 

Q.  3.  Is  not  the  parliament  Stiled,  and  under- 
stood to  be  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  a  body 
who  are  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people :  from  whom  it  is  expe&ed,  the  king 
•ShaH  receive  advice ;  whofe  duty  and  intereft  it  is 
that  he  Should  do  it,  whofe  power  is  able  to  con- 
troul them,  as  they  Shall  approve*  or  difapprove  his 
a&ions,  by  granting,  or  whholding  from  him  the 
eSfenual  means  of  acting— the  Supplies  ? 

Anf. 
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An£  The  parliament  is  ftiled,  and  underftood 
to  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  a  body 
which  is  confidered  as  the  reprcfentatives  of  the 
whole  people,  from  whom  it  is  expe&ed  the  king 
Ihould  receive  advice.     It  is  therefore  no  lefs  ex- 
pe&ed  that  their    advice,   not  their  approbation, 
ihould  on  feme  occafions  be  afked.     A  Britifh  par- 
liament will  not  now,  more  than  in  former  days, 
think  itfcif  tied  up  from  giving  their  advice,  though 
it  fhould  not  be  afked.     Such  advice  has   been 
afked  by  fome  of  the  belt  kings  England  ever  had ; 
and  it  has  been  given  with  authority  and  effeft, 
when  it  was  not  afked  to  fome  of  the  word  kings 
England  ever  faw  *,  and  in  nothing  more  frequent* 
ly  than  in  the  affairs  of  peace,  war,  and  alliances 
made  or  declined  to  be  made  by  the  crown.— I 
know  not  how  it  can  be  the  duty  of  the  parlia- 
ment (if  to  it  the  firft  wbofe  in  the  query  not  very 
grammatically  relates)  that  the  king  ihould  receive 
their  advice,  in  any  other  refpeft  than  that  it  is 
their  duty,  on  every  proper  occalion,  to  give  ad- 
vice to  the  crown,  when  it  is  not  as  well  as  when  it 
is  afked.     But  I  am  lure  it  is  the  privilege  and  the 
right  of  parliament  to  advife  the  crown.     And  I 
agree  it  is  their  intereft  (as  I  alfo  think  it  is-  the 
king's,  which  is  indeed  infeparable  from   their*s) 
that  the  crown  fhould  not  only  receive  but  ajk  the 
advice  of  parliament,  in  matters  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, and  of  lingular  difficulty.     If  there  was 
no  other  reafon  for  the  crown's  receiving  or  afking 
the  advice  of  parliament,  it  certainly   is  a  veiy 
forceable  one,  that  the  power  of  the  parliament  is 
able  to  controul  the  crown,  by  giving  or  withhold- 
ing from  it  fupplies,  which  are  the  necejfary  means 
of  a&ing,  as  they  approve,  or  difapprove  the  mea- 
fuies  to  which  the  king  is  advifed  by  his  miniftcrs, 
who  are  anfwerable  to  their  country  for  every  aft 
of"  the  crown. 

0^4- 
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Q^  4,  By  the  nature  of  our  conftitutiori,  can  the 
king  learn .  the  fenfe  of  his  people  ?  ought  he  to 
leek  it  in  any  other  manner  than  from  his  parlia^ 
ment,  from  that  body  who  reprefent  the  people  ? 

Anf.  By  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  the  king 
learns  the  prefumed  fenfe  of  the  people  from  the 
parliament..  It  is  in  that  way  he  ought  to  feck  it, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  he  can,  in 
an  ordinary  courfe,  feek  it;  becaufe  there  is  no 
other  body  reprefenting  the  whole  people  with 
which  the  crown  can  communicate.  But  as  from 
the  parliament  (except  perhaps  in  the  cafe  of  a 
new  one,  chofen  on  purpofe  to  convey  the  fcnti- 
ments  of  the  ele&ors  to  the  throne  upon  a  particu- 
lar affair,  previoufly  declared  to  them)  no  njore 
can  be  had  than  the  prefumed  fenfe  of  the  people ; 
fo  neither  does  the  people,  by  chufmg  the  parlia- 
ment, renounce  what  they  cannot  transfer*  their 
own  fenfe,  nor  the  right  of  having  one,  and  of  fig- 
nifying  what  it  is,  if  it  happens  to  be  differentfrom 
that  of  their  reprefentatives.  And  the  people*  have 
a  channel  as  conftitutional  as  that  of  parliament,  in 
which,  to  make  known  to  the  crown  the  fenfe  which . 
they,  the  body  reprefented,  entertain  of  any  one 
thing  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament, 
or  as  to  things  which  do  not  fo  neceffarily  belong 
to  the  deliberations  of  parliament.  The  people, 
in  their  feveral  colle&ive  bodies,  which  form  the 
great  whole,  where  the  conftitution  is,  as  their 
birth  right  and  inheritance,  have  a  right  to  petition 
the  throne.  They  can  addrefs  the  king.  To  them 
belongs  the  privilege :  the  crown  has  the  fatisfac- 
tion  arifing  from  that  fort  of  intercourfe.  In  both 
thefe  ways  the  crown  can  and  does  learn  the  real  and 
the  univerfal  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  may  be  more 
certainly  informed  of  it  than  it  can  be  by  any  vote 
or  refolution  of  parliament.  Thefe  pafs  for  the 
fenfe  of  the  people  only  when  not  contradicted  by. 

their 
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their  own  proper  voice,  or  when  confirmed  by 
their  filent  acquiefcence.  And  the  crown  itfelf,  in 
fome^tafcs,  anxioufly  expe&s  more  than  filence 
from  the  people.  Addrcfles  of  congratulation 
have  a  grateful  odour,  as  they  convey  the  people's 
fentiments  of  fatisfadtion  and  approbation  of  the 
meafuees  of  the  crown,  with  the  expreffions  of  the 
joy  they  feel  upon  happy  events. 

Q^  5.  Docs  not  a  majority  of  voices  fpeak  the 
majority  of  opinions,  and  does  it  not  imply  the 
fenfe  and  confent  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ? 

An£  A  majority  of  voices  ipeaks  the  majority 
of  Opinions  >9  but  only  of  thofe  who  have  or  give 
voices.  Their  fcnfe  it  exprejfes  rather  than  implies. 
But  the  majority  of  voices  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  neither  implies  nor  exprejfes  (for  the  ut- 
moft  it  can  do  is  to  give  ground  to  prefume)  the 
fenfc  and  confent  of  the  people  reprefented.  From 
which  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  terms 
of  the  query  as  put.  The  fenfe  of  the  people,  and 
the  fenfe  of  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
were  different  upen  a  very  noted  occafion.  And 
the  fcnfe  of  the  people,  firmly  and  boldly  declared 
at  that  time,  rendered  abortive  a  f  ote  carried  in 
parliament,  tending,  as  the  people  thought  (whe- 
ther right  or  wrong)  to  introduce  a  general  excife ; 
the  then  miniftcr,  with  all  his  power,  not  having 
chofe  to.pufh  even  a  favourite  objeft  againft  the 
plain  fenfe  of  the  people. 

Q^  6.  By  what  other  rule  or  means,  did  there, 
does  there  at  this  time,  or  can  there  ever  etift  one 
fingle  law  ? 

Anf.  A  majority  of  voices  in  the  legiflature,  is 
the  only  thine  that  can  give  exiftence  to  a  law. 
The  power  of  legislation  gives  force  to  the  lav/, 
whet^pr  it  be  approved  or  not  by  thofe  from  whom 
the  legiQative  powers  are  derived,  'till  they  have 
influence  to  procure  a  repeal  of  it,  if  they  happen 
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to  differ  in  opinion  from  thofc  in  whom  they  have 
vefted  the  power  to  make  laws. 

Q^  7.  To  what  end  and  purpofe  was  the  crown 
put  under  an  obligation  to  govern  by  parliament, 
and  that  it  was  made  the  effential  part  of  our  con- 
ftitution  ? 

Anf.  The  crown  was  conferred,  by  thofe  who 
only  had  the  right  to  beftow  it,  under  conditions 
infeparable  from  the  title  by  which  it  is  held.  One 
effential  part  of  the  conftitution  is,  the  being  and 
power  of  parliament.  The  crown  and  the  parlia- 
ment are  the  government  of  this  country,  the  (u- 
preme  executive  part  of  which,  and  a  third  (hare 
of  the  legiflative  power,  is  by  the  conftitution 
vefted  in  the  crown,  to  be  exercifed  with  a  privy 
council,  afid  by  the  adminiftration  of  minifters, 
who  are  refponfible  for  the  afts  of  the  crown.  The 
ends  and  purpofes  of  this  well-tempered  conftitu- 
tion are  as  apparent  as  they  are  wife  and  falutary. 
But  it  is  none  of  them  that  the  people,  from  which 
both  the  crown  and  the  parliament  derive  their 
powers,  fhould  not  have  a  fenfe  of  their  own,  or 
that  they  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  invaluable 
right  of  making  that  fenfe  known,  both  to  the 
crown  and  the  parliament.  That  right  muft  re- 
main facred  and  inviolable,  fo  long  as  we  enjoy 
the  freedom,  for  the  fecurity  of  which  both  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  were  intrulted  with  the 
powers  they  are  feverally  poffeflM  of. 

Q^  8.  Would  it  not,  of  the  two,  be  the  moft 
arbitrary  proceeding  in  the  crown  to  aft  contrary, 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  voice  of  his  parliament,  or 
to  attempt  governing  without  a  parliament  ? 

Anf.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  not,  and  there- 
fore its  proceedings  cannot  be  arbitrary ;  not  even 
in  thofe  caies  in  which  it  is  abfolute.  For  it  is  aU 
ways  exercifed  by  and  with  advice ;  and  the  ad- 
viiers  are  anfwerable  for  the  ad.     This  effentially 
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diftinguilhcs  the  afts  even  of  abfolute  power  in  this 
monarchy  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  princes, 
whofe  mil  is  the  law,  and  whofe  minifters  are  ac- 
countable to  none  but  themfelves.  It  would  not 
therefore,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  be  an  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding in  the  crown  to  aft  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  parliament.  But  it  would  be  unconftitutiondl 
to  do  h,  in  matters  relating  to  the  adminiftration 
of  government,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  minifter 
to  whom  the  aft  was  found  to  be  imputable  would 
explain  the  nature,  and  fhew  the  demerit  of  this 
offence.  *  The  legiflative  power  muft  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  the  executive  part  of  govern- 
ment. The  parliament  cannot  be  faid  to  a dvife  the 
crown,  when  either  or  both  houfes  pals  a  law.  It 
ads  in  that  cafe  in  its  legiflative  capacity,  and  not 
as  the  GR5AT  council  of  the  nation.  And  as  either 
houfe  has  4  negative  upon  the  other,  fo  the  crown 
has,  by  the  conftitution,  one  upon  both.  In  the 
exercife  of  it,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
thing,  the  will  of  the  crown  properly  advifed*,  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  called  abfolute  and  unli- 
mited. And  as  the  crown  is  in  this  matter  a  truf- 
tee  for  the  people,  having  equal  powers  with  the 
reprefentatives  chofen  by  themfelves,  it  may,  and 
for  good  reafons  (of  which  none  can  be  more 
weighty  than  the  general  difapprobation  of  the 
people  properly  manifefted)  ought  to  refute  the 
royal  affent  to  a  bill,  though  agreed  upon  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament.  The  propriety  of  iiich  a. 
ftep  in  the  crown  muft  ftand  upon  the  liifficiency  of 
the  reafons  for  it.  And  upon  the  fame  foot  will 
ftand  the  fafety  of  the  minifter  who  ventures  to  ad- 
vife  the  crown  to  it.  Nor  need  any  minifter  dread 
the  refentment  of  parliament,  if  he  can  fatisfy  the 
people  of  the  reftitude  of  his  advice  to  the  crown. 
— To  attempt  to  govern  without  a  parliament 
(which  is  the  fecond  alternative  fuppofed  in  the 
F  2  query) 
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query)  would  be  to  attempt  to  deftroy  the  confti- 
tution,  and  to  make  a  limited  and  mixed  gpvern- 
ment  give  way  to  an  abfolute  and  arbitrary  power. 

Q^  9.  Has  not  the  parliament  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  by  fo  great  a  majority,  approved  the 
peace  and  the  perfons  who  made  it  ? 

Anf.  The  parliament  did  in  a  very  ftrong  man- 
ner, by  a  great  majority,  approve  of  the  prewmna- 
ries :  and  the  perfons  who  accepted  of  the  prelimi- 
naries have,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  difapproved 
of  the  parliament's  approbation  of  them,  by  not 
choofing  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty,  without 
infilling  for,  and  aftusdly  obtaining  more  advan- 
tageous terms  than  were  agreed  to  by' the  prelimi- 
naries :  which  has  clearly  fhewn,  that  the  peace, 
approved  of  by  parliament,  was  not  the  beft  that 
could  have  been  had,  nor  fuch  a  one  as  ought  to 
have  been  confented  to  at  firft. 

Q.  10.  Is  not  every  corporation  (even  the  city 
of  London  in  petitioning)  every  public  company, 
nay  even  every  private  club,  guided,  determined, 
and  governed  by  the  majority  of  opinions  ? 

Anf.  Moft  certainly  every  corporation  (the  city 
of  London  not  excepted  in  petitioning  or  any 
thing  elfe)  every  public  company,  nay  even  every 
private  club,  that  has  any  order,  and  has  no  par- 
ticular conftitution  to  the  contrary,  is  guided,  de*- 
termined,  and  governed  by  the  majority  of  opini- 
ons •,  and  as  in  afts  a  majority  muft  be  decifive  in 
councils  or  opinions,  their  weight  will  be  greater 
or  left,  according  to  the  number  and  circumftances 
of  the  majority  and  minority. 

Q^i  1.  Does  the  aftual  execution  conftitute  a 
right  of  afting,  and  will  the  city  of  London's  peti- 
tioning his  majefty  to  refufe  his  aflent  to  a  bill  [al- 
luding to  the  excife  till]  to  be  prefented  to  them  by 
his  parliament,  and  in  that  to  aft  contrary  to  the 
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advice  of  his  and  the  nation's  council,  prove  it  to 
be  right  becaufe  they  did  jit  ? 

Anf.  AG&ngfuppefes  and  gives  reafon  to  prefume9 
but  does  not  conititute  a  right  to  ad.  The  city 
of  London's  petitioning  his  mayfly  not  to  give  the 
royal  affent  to  a  bill  to  be  prefcnied  to  the  m  by 
parliament,  and  in  chat  not  to  agree  with  the  then 
prcfent,  but  fallible  and  mutable  opinion  of  the 
parliament,  in  its  legiflative  capacity,  does  not 
prove  it  to  have  been  right  to  do  lb.  Nor  .does 
the  king's  not  having  been  of  the  fame  mini  with 
the  city  of  London  prove,  that  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  have  been  fo.  And  it  might  have  been 
right  for  the  city  of  London  to  have  petitioned, 
though  they  had  not  a&ually  done  it  •,  and  for  the 
king  not  to  Jiave  given  the  royal  aflent  to  that  bill, 
if  he  had  received  no  petition,  at  all  againft  it.  But 
the  king's  not  giving  the  royal  aflent  to  any  bill, 
that  has  palled  both  houfes  of  parliament,  differs 
widely  from  his  afting  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
the  parliament,  when,  a&ing  as  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  in  affairs  relating  to  the  admini- 
ftration  of  government,  of  which  the  laws  in  be- 
ing, and  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  conftitution, 
are  the  true  ftandard. 

Q^  12.  Is  there  no  mob  in  England  ?  Are  there 
no  defcendants  of  Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Straw's 
exifting  ?  What  would  an  aflemblage  of  thofe  mi- 
ferable  Englifh  wretches  yearly  hanged  and  trans- 
ported, the  many  thoufonds  who  are  daily  purfuing 
the  fame  fteps  to  deftru&ion,  be  termed  ?  What 
were  thole,  whole  indecent  hidings,  &c.  at  per- 
fons  of  refpe&able  and  facred  characters,  (lamp  ig- 
nominy on  a  civilized  people,  and  on  liberty  iifelf, 
but  a  mob  ?  What  were  the  infulting  acclamations, 
on  a  certain  indecent  proceflion  to  the  city,  o±'  the 
great  commoner,  but  the  clamour  of  an  ignorant 
intoxicated  rabble  ?  But  I  fhall  anfwer  this  query 

F  3  myfelf, 
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myfelf,  by  faying,  that  though  the  giddy,  ignorant, 
intoxicated  and  deceived  rabble,  may  be  the  atten- 
dants, followers  and  emiffaries,  even  of  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  they  may  neverthelefs  {fill  be  a 
mob :  nor  is  it  any  breach  of  good  manners  in 
ftiling  them  fuch,  though  they  are  our  countrymen. 
Let  his  advocates  give  a  name  to  any  body  what- 
ever, who  fliall  fet  up  to  oppofe  the  determination 
of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  render  them  odious 
to  the  multitude,  the  ignorant,  unthinking,  wanton 
croud,  and'thereby  attempt  to  overthrow  the  whole 
conftitution. 

I  muft  beg  leave  to  anfwer  a  queftion  in  the  pa- 
pers, *  Whether  the  voice  of  the  nation  be  not  con- 
c  ftitutional,  becaufe  Mr.  Pitt  was  brought  into  the 
c  miniftry  in  1757,"  by  another,  viz.  whether  be- 
caufe the  Highland  rebels  did  come  into  England, 
,at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  prevented,  that  it 
was  by  the  voice  of  the  Englifh  nation  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  they  both  forced  their  way. 

Anf.  There  may  be  fuch  a  thing  as  in  the  quef- 
tion is  meant  by  mob  in  England.  But  the  People 
of  England  is  a  known  and  a  refpe&able  name. 
I  cultivate  no  acquaintance  with  the  perfons,  be- 
caufe I  abhor  the  principles  of  the  defcendarits  of 
Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Straw's,  if  any  fuch  exift, 
who  adopt  their  tenets,  or  approve  their  practices. 
Their  rebellion  fhould  be  looked  upon  with  a  juft 
deteftation,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  prefents  a  fad 
proof  of  the  danger  of  fubftituting  a  rigorous  in- 
ftead  of  a  gentle  method  of  levying  a  tax,  in  itfelf 
unpopular,  efpecially  when  the  people  had  been 
previoufly  incenfed  againft  fome  of  their  chief  ru- 
lers. For  fuch  are  the  circumftances  of  that  re- 
bellion, as  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  aflemblage 
defcribed  in  the  query,  would  juftly  be  termed,  as 
the  querift  does  term  it,  a  company  of  wretches.  I 
alfo  think  they  might  deferve  to  be  called  a  mob, 

who 
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who  would  make  indecent  hiflings,  &c.  at  perfons 
of  refpedtable  and  facred  characters ;  but  the  hifs- 
ings  of  fuch  perfons  can  ftarnp  ignominy  only  on 
themfelves,   not  upon  a  civilized  people  who  do 
not  countenance,  nor  on  liberty  which  does  not 
juftify  any  mifbehaviour.     It  remains  however  to 
be  proved,  (and  that  is  the  querift's  bufincfc)  that 
the  perfons  hiffed  at  were  really  of  refpectabie  and 
(acred  chara&ers,  for  upon  that  depends  the  de- 
cency or  indecency,  and  even  the  impropriety,  of 
the  hiflings.     Infulting  acclamations,  on  xxxaiion 
of  any  indecent  proeeflion,  to  the  city,  or  to  any 
other  place,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  noife'of 
an  ignorant  and  intoxicated  rabble.     But  acclama- 
tions will  not  of  themfelves  prove  that  they  were  of 
an  infulting  kind :  They  fhould  rather  naturally  re- 
ceive a  different  interpretation  •,  and  the  indecency 
of  the  proeeflion  muft  be  (hewn  before  any  accla- 
mations attending  it  can  be  fairly  condemned. — 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  difpute  with  the  qucrift  the 
truth  or  juftice  of  the  anfwer  he  gives  to  his  own 
query,  when  he  fays,  that  though  the  guidy,  igno- 
rant, intoxicated  and  deceived  rabble  mr.y  be  the 
attendants,  followers,  and  emiflaries,  even  of  per- 
fons of  rank  and  fortune,  they  may  n«:vmhddj>  oe 
ftill  a  mob.     For  a  mob,  whether  ddcribcd  bv  a 
ftring  of  mobbifh  epithets,  fuch  as  thcro  uft:i  by 
the  querift,  or  by  the  one  contemptuous 
lable,  will  (till  be  but  a  mob.     C *ie,  howc  \ 
be  very  fure  that  the  defcrip«.i.  n  is  uv 
the  perfons  meant  to  be  defcribed,  iv    »rc 
berties  are  taken  with  our  fellow  iv:bu  crs,     .  ^  w.  *y 
be  as  good  men  as  ourfelves.     Ami  ihn:t  \.li  >  \v\y 
any  regard  to  the  impartial  tetiifficny  <- *i  ^-r  gra- 
cious fovereign,  as  well  as  they  w-:«,  i>»ir.   t'.Ar 
own  conviction,  are  of  the  fame  opin-on  v  ith  i:is 
majefty,  as  to  the  great  and  important  fervic:  >  cir/ie 
to  this  country,  by  the  perfon  who  was  jultiy  n  >-- 
F  4  nourcd 
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nourcd  and  rewarded  by  the  crown  on  that  account, 
will  think  (whatever  the  querift  does)  that  it  is  a 
breach  of  good  manners  to  attempt,  however  un- 
fuccefsfully,  to  befpatter  with  every  foul,  but  un  - 
defiling  language,  thofe  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
difpofed  to  ftiew  reipedt  to  the  perfon  who  was  fa 
inftrumental  in  reviving  the  fpirit,  and  raifing  the 
glory  of  the  nation.  Nor  fhould  any  one  make 
quite  light  either  of  the  hidings  or  acclamations  of 
what  may  be  called  the  rabble.  For  as  the  trum- 
pet is  not  the  voice  which  it  makes  to  be  heard, 
neither  is  the  found  of  the  multitude,  even  of  the 
loweft  fort,  to  be  confidered  merely  as  their  own. 
When  left  to  themfelves  they  generally  but  echo 
the  voice  of  their  Superiors-,  and  if  they  are  at  any 
time  in  the  wrong,  they  feldom  continue  long  fo. 
Their  langvage,  efpecially  yrhen  accompanied  with 
an  almoft  total  filence  of  thofe  reipe&abk  bodies, 
which  ufually  addrefs  the  throne  on  great  occafions, 
is  a  mark,  if  not  a  proof,  of  the  general  fenfe  pf  the 
nation ;  which  probably  has  made  itfelf  to  be  fek 
where  it  has  not  been  at  all  agreable. — But  al- 
though I  may  think  them  very  blame-worthy,  who- 
ever  they  be,  that  without  caufe  fet  up  to  oppofe 
the  determination  of  king,  lords  and  commons, 
>nd  to  render  them  odious  to  the  rpultitude,  tven  the 
ignorant,  unthinking,  wanton  croud,  (which  I  hope 
is  a  thing  not  in  the  power  of  any  fet  of  men-,)  I 
muft  be  of  opinion,  that  their  conduft  is  not  left 
culpable,  and  that  it  muft  be  of  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous tendency,  who  deny  the  capacity  of  tho 
gre^teft  part  of  the  nation  to  judge,  or  would  deT 
prive  the  people  of  England  of  the  right  to  dis- 
approve of  determinations  either  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons  Severally,  or  of  them  altogether.  That 
indeed  I  cannot  help  confidering  as  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  whole  constitution;  and,  if  autho- 
rized, would  not  only  Ihut  the  door  j^gainft  the 
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/noft  dutiful  and  lawful  remonftrances  againft  the 
paiftng  of  laws,  from  which  bad  confcqucnces  arc 
Feared,  but  would  exclude  all  applications  for  the 
repealing  of  any  laws  in  force,  from  which  incon- 
veniences have  been  felt. 

To  me  it  appears,  that  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
whea  uttered  by  the  true  organs  of  the  conftltutioij, 
is  €Qi$itvtional  I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
coming  into  the  miniftry,  1757,  was  not  fo  much  a 
proof  of  that  which  did  not  (in  my  apprehenfion) 
need  to  be  proved,  a$  it  was  a  fign  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  heard  at  the  throne  %  and  that  it 
has  fonietimes  been  thought  not  unworthy  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  crown.  I  am  perfuaded  it  al- 
ways will  be,  while  princes  reign  amongft  us  who  * 
place  their  glory  in  reigning  for  the  people's  happi- 
nefsj  which  has  been  the  endearing  chara&er  of 
the  Uluftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  ever  fince  it  was 
called  to  the  crown  by  the  voluntary  fuffrages  of  a 
free  people.  But  J  cannot,  I  own,  perceive  the 
leaft  p^ralel  between  the  circumftances  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
coming  into  the  miniftry,  and  thofe  of  the  High- 
land rebels  coming  into  England  at  a  time  when  it 
was  not  prevented.  Whether  it  could  or  could  mt 
have  been  prevented  (as  I  think  it  would  have 
been  by  the  bravery  of  a  few  good  Englifh  troop? 
oppofed  to  them)  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  by 
the  voice  of  the  Englifh  nation  that  thofe  retell 
came  fo  far  as  they  did.  And  though  I  cannot  al- 
together agree  to  what  the  querift  fays  is  well  known 
that  they  forced  their  way,  my  own  opinion  being 
that  they  advanced  with  eafe,  not  having  been  ob- 
ftmdted;  yet  if  it  had  been  literally  fo,  there  is 
furely  no  fimilarity  between  that  and  the  other  affair 
to  which  it  is  compared.  The  fovereign  who  had 
the  key  of  his  own  clofet,  opened  the  door  of  it  to 
Mr.  Pitt.  He  did  it  in  compliance  with  the  voice 
pf  the  People — the  people,   whofe  voice  is  very 

well 
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well  known,  and  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  noife 
of  a  mob. — That  may  be  called  force*  but  it  is  a 
compulfion  without  violence.  Its  efficacy  proves  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  who  yield  to  it,  not  the  infolence 
of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  The  iflue  (hewed,  that  the 
People  judged  right  in  that  inftance,  and  they  may 
do  fo  in  any  other.  Neither  will  the  voice  of  the 
people  be  ftifled  by  the  harfh  epithets  of  mob*  rabble^ 
ignorant*  wanton*  and  all  the  reft  of  them.  And 
we  would  do  well  to  take  care,  that  when  we  pre- 
tend, under  fuch  defcriptions,  to  cenfure  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  we  do  not  vilify  the  flower  of  the 
nation. 


Tie  following  letters*  &? c.  are  genuine*  and  the  ori- 
ginals of  fome  of  them  are  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
earl  of  Halifax,  i'bey  are  prefented  to  the  pub- 
lic* becaufe  they  bear  an  immediate  relation  to  the 
North  Briton ;  particularly  that  of  the  21ft  of 
Auguft  1762. 

MR.  Seeker  prefents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  he  has  been  three  times  at  his  houfe 
to  wait  on  him  from  lord  Talbot.  Mr.  Seeker 
would  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Wilkes  to  let  Jiim  know 
by  a  note  direfted  to  him  at  Mr.  Holford's  St. 
James's  Palace,  where  and  what  time  Mr..  Seeker 
could  fpeak  to  him  this  afternoon.  If  he  does  not 
hear  from  Mr.  Wilkes,  will  wait  on  him  by  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning  at  his  houfe. 

Sept.  10.  half  an  hourpaft  two  o'clock. 
Biretted  to  John  Wilkes,  Efq; 


'  Mr. 
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1  Mr.  Wilkes's  compliments  to  Mr.  Seeker,  was 

*  not  acquainted  till  this  minute  by  his  note,  that 

*  Mr,  Seeker  had  once  called  in  Great  George - 
'  ftrect,  lhall  be  at  home  from  feven  till  eight  this 
'  evening,  and  as  Mr.  Wilkes  fhall  be  alone,  he 
1  fuppofcs  at  this  meeting  Mr.  Seeker  will  bring 
1  no  company.* 

Friday  afternoon, 
Great  George-ftreet,  Five,  Sept.  iq. 

Dire&ed  to 

Mr.  Seeker,  at  Mr.  Holford's  St.  James's 
Palace. 


« 


•c  Mr.  Seeker's  compliments  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he 
will  wait  on  him  alone  this  evening  between  feven 
and  eight.* 
St.  James's. 
DireSed  to 

John  Wilkes,  Efq; 


SIR, 

c  As  I  have  received  no  anfwer  to  a  letter  I  wrote 

*  to  you  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  and  find  by  fend- 
6  ing  to  your  houfe  in  town  that  I  can  have  no  im- 

*  mediate  opportunity  of  feeing  you,  I  am  forced 

*  again  by  a  letter  to  alk  if  you  avow  or  difclaim 

*  being  author  of  the  paper  entitled  the  North 

*  Briton  of  the  21ft  of  Auguft.*         TALBOT. 
Bolton-ftreet.  DireSed  to 

Sept.  10.  1762.  Col.  Wilkes. 

Great 
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<}re*t  George-ftreet,  Friday  Sept.  10, 

My  Lord, 
*  I  beg  your  lordfhip  to  dome  the  juftice  to  be- 
c  lieve  that  I  have  never  yet  received  the  letter  to 
c  me  at  Winchefter,  which  Mr.  Seeker  tells  me  was 

*  feht  there  a  fortnight  ago.     I  have  juft  now  the 

*  honour  of  your  lordfhip's  by  that  gentleman. 
«  Your  lordfhip  afks  if  I  avow  ordifclaim  being  au- 

*  thor  of  the  paper  entitled  the  North  Briton  of  the 
«  2 1  ft  of  Auguft.    My  anfwer  is,  that  I  muft  firft 

<  infift  on  knowing  your  lordfhip8*  right  to  catechife 

<  me  about  an  anonymous  paper.  *  If  your  lordfhip 
c  is  not  fatisfied  with  this,  I  fhall  ever  be  ready  to 

*  give  your  lordfhip  any  other  fatisfaftion  becoming 
c  me  as  a  gentleman,* 

i*  am,  my  lord, 
Your  lordfhip's  moft  obedient, 
humble  fervant, 
Viretledto  JOHN  WILKES. 

Earl  Talbot. 


Winchefter,  Sept.  14,  1763. 
My  Lord, 

*  I  fefr  Winchefter,  with  lord  Effingham's  leave, 
on  the  fecond  of  Auguft,  and  did  not  return  to 
this  city  till  the  *2th  of  this  month.  My  drum- 
major  brought  me  your  lordfhip's  letter  yefterday. 
I  now  return  it  with  the  feal  unbroke,  as  the  clear- 
eft  demonstration  that  I  never  have  read  the  con- 
tents of  it.     I  fuppofe  they  are  the  fame  with  the 

*  letter 
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1  letter  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  and  anfwering 
4  by  Mr.  Seeker/ 

I  am,  my  lord. 

Your  lordfhip's  mod  obedient, 
humble  fervant, 
Din  tied  to  JOHN  WILKES. 

Earl  Talbot, 


SIR, 
*  I  fuppofe  you  have  by  this  time  found  the  let- 
1  ter  I  wrote  diredted  to  you  at  Winchefter,  and 
'  that  hath  acquainted  you  why  I  addrefied  myfclf 
4  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  enquire  if  The  North  Briton 
4  of  the  2i  ft  of  Auguft  was  written  by  him.  I  well 
4  know  every  gentleman  who  contributes  to  fop-* 
4  port  periodical  papers  by  his  pen,  is  not  anfwer~ 
4  able  for  all  the  papers  that  appear  under  the  title 
4  of  that  which  he  aflifb,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that 
4  any  man  fhould  refufe  to  allure  a  perfon  who  hath 
4  been  the  objeft  of  the  wit  of  any  paper,  that  he 
4  was  not  the  author  of  a  paper  he  did  not  write, 
4  Every  man's  fenfe  of  honour  ought  to  direft  his 

*  conduit,,  if  you  prefer  a  perfonad  engagement  to 

*  the  denying  being  the  author  of  a  paper  that  hath 
4  been  fo  free  with  my  name ;  I  who  am  publickly 

*  affronted  by  that  paper,  cannot  in  honour  avoid 

*  requiring  the  fatisfa&ion  you  feem  moft  deiirous 
4  to  give.  Be  pleafed  to  write  or  fend  to  me  as 
4  ibon  as  you  have  determined  what  part  you  will 
4  ad.  I  fhall  be  in  London  Thursday  and  Friday 
4  next,  and  this  day  fe'nnight,  after  which  I  fhall 
4  not  be  in  London  till  Thurfday  the  23d/ 

.  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant.- 

TALBOT. 
Bolton-ftreet,  Direfitd  td 

Sept.  12.  1762,  Col.  Wilkes. 

Winchefter, 
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Winchefteri  Sept.  16.   1762* 
My  Lbrd, 
c  I  had  not  till  ycftcrday  the  honour  of  your 
c  lordfhip's  letter  of  the  12th,  and  embrace  this 

*  earlieft  opportunity  of  acknowledging  it.     Your 

*  lordfhip  has  not  yet,  in  my  poor  idea,  afcertained 
c  the  right  you  claim  of  interrogating  me  about 
c  the  paper  of  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  and  I  will  firft 

*  know  the  very  good  authority  on  which  I  am 
c  thus  queftioned,  before  I  will  return  any  anfwer 

*  whatever. 

*  Your  lordlhip  defires  me  to  write  or  fend  to 
c  you  as  foon  as  I  have  determined  what  part  I 
c  fhall  a£t.  I  intended  my  iirft  letter  fhould  have 
c  made  that  fuffieiently  clear/ 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordfliip's  very  humble  fervant, 
Direffed  to  JOHN  WILKES. 

Earl  Talbot. 


SIR, 

c  I  have  this  inftant  received  your's  of  the  16th. 
It  is  your  own  declaration  before  men  of  truth 
and  honour  that  you  occafionally  aflifted  the 
paper  called  The  North  Briton  with  your  pen, 
that  is  the  foundation  of  my  interrogating  you 
about  the  North  Briton  of  the  21ft  of  Auguft— 
and  whatever  may  be  your  idea,  mine  is  that 
when  a  gendeman  owns  himfelf  an  occafional  au- 
thor of  an  anonymous  fatirical  paper,  any  perfon 
by  name  ridiculed  in  fuch  an  hebdomadal  per- 
formance hath  a  right  to  afk  the  occafional  avow- 
ed writer,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  offending 
paper. 

<  You 
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*  You  may  now,  Sir,    anfwer  my  queftion  or 
€  not,  I  have  offered  to  put  myfelf  upon  that  foot- 

*  ing  with  you  that  became  a  man  who  hath  fpirit, 

*  and  is  influenced  by  honour — if  you  do  not  deny 
c  the  paper  I  muft  and  will  conclude  you  wrote  it/ 

Your  humble  fervant, 

TALBOT. 
Bolton-ftreet,  Direfted  to 

Sept.  17,  1762.  Col.  Wilkes. 


Winchefter,  Sept.  21, 1762. 

My  Lord, 

c  Sunday's  poft  brought  me  your  lordfhip's  of 
the  17th,  and  by  the  return  of  it  this  waits  on 
your  lordfhip. 

4  You  are  pleafed  to  fay  that  it  is  my  own  de- 
claration before  men  of  truth  and  honour  that  I 
occaiionally  aflifted  the  paper  called  the  North 
Briton.  I  wifh  your  lordfhip  had  been  more  ex- 
plicit, and  had  mentioned  the  name  of  any  one 
gentleman  before  whom  I  made  that  declaration. 
Was  it  made  in  public?  or  was  it  in  pri- 
vate converfation  ?  Still  I  have  the  misfortune  of 
not  yet  feeing  your  lordfhip's  right  of  putting  the 
queftion  to  me  about  the  paper  of  the  2  ift  of 
Auguft,  and  'rill  I  do,  I  will  never  refolve  your 
lordfhip  on  that  head,  though  I  would  any  friend 
I  have  in  the  world,  who  had  the  curiofity  of 
afking  me,  if  it  was  in  a  civil  manner. 

*  Your  lordfhip  fays  that  if  I  do  not  deny  the 
paper,  you  muft  and  will  conclude  1  wrote  it. 
Your  lordfhip  has  my  free  confent  to  make  any 
conclufions  you  think  proper,  whether  they  are 
well  or  ill  grounded ;  and  I  feel  the  moft  per- 
fect indifference  about  what  they  are,  or  the 
confequences  of  them. 

«  I  in- 
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*  I  intend  at  prefent  to  make  a  tour  on  Thurf- 
€  day  to  the  ifle  of  Wight      I  fhall  return  to 
c  this  city  the  beginning  of  the  next  week/ 
1  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip's 
Direfled  to  moft  humble  fervant, 

Earl  Talbot.  JOHN  WILKES. 


Winchefter,  Sept.  .30,  176a. 
SIR, 

*  Lord  Talbot    by  your  meffage    has  at  laft: 
brought  this  moft  important  queffion  to  the  pre- 
cife  point,  where  my  firft  anfwer  to  his  lordfhip 
fixed  it,  if  he  preferred  that.     As  you  have  only 
feen  the  two  laft  letters,  I  muft  entreat  you  to 
caft  your  eye  over  thofe  preceding,  becauie  I 
apprehend  they  will  juftify  an  obfervation  or  two 
I  made  this  morning,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
paying  my  compliments  to  you  at  camp. 
c  Be  affured  that  if  I  am  between  heaven  and 
earth,  I  will  be  on  Tuefday  evening  at  Tilbury's 
the  Red  Lion  at  Bagfhot,  and  on  Wednefday 
morning  will  play  this  duet  with  his  lordfhip. 
4  It  is  a  real  fatisfadion  to  me  that  his  lordfhip 
is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  of  colonel 
Berkley's  worth  and  honour. 
4  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  my  adjutant, 
who  attends  me  to  Bagfhot.     I  fhall  not  bring 
any  fervant  with  me,  from  the  fear  of  any  of  the 
parties  being  known.     My  piftols  only,  or  his 
lordfhip's,  at  his  option,  fhall  decide  this  point. 
4  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  return  me  the  let- 
ters, as  I  mean  to  leave  Winchefter  this  evening. 
I  have  lord  Brace's  leave  of  abfence  for  ten 
days.* 

I  am,  with  fincere  regard,  Sir, 

your  very  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  WILKES. 
1 
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I  hope  that  we  may  make  a  partie  quarree  for  {up- 
per on  Tuefday  at  Bagfhot. 
DireSed  to 

Colonel  Berkeley. 


SIR, 

'  I  have  read  all  the  letters  and  fhall  depend 
c  upon  the  pleafure  of  iupping  with  you  at  Tilbu- 
1  ry's  the  Red  Lion  at  Bagfliot  Tuefday  evening. 
1  My  fervant  will  attend  me,  as ,  the  going  alone 
(  would  give  room  for  fufpicion,jbut  you  may  de- 
'  pend  upon  his  following  youi^dire<5tion  at  Bag- 
c  (hot,  and  that  he  fhall  not  be,  feen  where  you 
c  would  not  have  him — I  anTmuch  obliged  by 
*  your  favourable  opihion,  and  am, 

'  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

N.  BERKELEY. 
Camp  near  Winchefter, 
Sept.  30,  1 762. 

*  Inclofed  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  Mr. 
4  Stanley  this  afternoon.     [It  related  to  the  taking 
c  the  Havannah.] 
DireSed  to 

Colonel  Wilkes.  » 


[To  thefe  Letters  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  following 
Paper ;  as  it  alio  relates  to  the  North  Briton.] 

Extract  from  an  AFFIDAVIT,  examined  by  the 
Office  Copy. 

AN  D  this  deponent,  Peregrine  Cuft,  for  him- 
felf  faith  that  he  hath  particularly  attended 
to  and  confidered  the  following  paragraph  or  parts 
of  the  faid  annexed  paper,  A,  called  the  North 
Briton,  beginning  at  the  28th  line  of  the  third 
Vol.  "I.  G  page 
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page  thereof  (fol.  249)  and  from  thence  ta  Ae 
word  'friends*,  in  the  fourth  Kne  of  the  following 
page,  foL  250,  and  which  is,  or  are,  expreffed  in 
the  words  and  figures  or  to  the  eflett  following, 
that  is  to  fay  c  let  us  now  confider  another  ftriking 
4  inftance  of  the  total  difregard  of  oeconoiny  :  I 
4  mean  the  prefent  loan  of  3,500,000/.  The  terms 
4  of  the  new  fobfcription  have  been  (6  injurious  to 

*  the  public,  but  fb  beneficial  to  the  fobcribers, 

*  that  is,  to  the  creatures  of  the  minifter,  that  there 

*  was  immediately  an  advance  of  feven  per  cent. 
4  and  in  a  very  few  days*  of  above  eleven 
4  per  cent.  I  fhall  however,  only  ftaee  it  at  the 
«  even  round  frnn  often  per  cent,  that  I  may  not 
c.  puzzle  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
4  whole  loan  amounted  to  j,  500,000/.  confeqoent- 
4  ly  in  the  period  of  a  very  few  days  the  minifter 
4  gave  among  his  creatures,  and  the  tools  of  his 
4  power,  350,000/.  which  was  levied  on  the  pub- 
4  lie :  the  moft  enormous  fum  ever  divided  m  fo 
4  fhort  a  time  among  any  fet  of  men..  A  few  of 
4  their  names  I  will  mention  to  fliew  in  what  efti- 
4  mation  they  are  held  by<  the  public.  Meffieurs 
4  Touchet  Glover,  Cuft,  (brother  to  the  able  and 
4  impartial  lpeaker)  Amyand,  Maygens,  Salvador, 
4  Colebroke*  Thornton  and  Muilman  had  each 
4  200,000/.  of  the  new  fubfeription  and  of  courfe, 

*  almoft  immediately  cleared  20,000/.  each  which 
4  they  have  or  have  not  lhared  among  their  friends.5 
4And  this  deponent  further  faith  that  he  hath  alfo 
read  over  and  confidered  the  fimilar  paragraphs  or 
parts  of  the  faid  reprinted  copy  of  the  faid  paper, 
called  the  North  Britoo,  as  the  fame  appeared  to 
be  exprcfied  m  the  faid  reprinted  copy  of  the  fame 
in  the  faid  annexed  book  called  the  Political  Con- 
traveirfy,  as  the  fame  are  therein  fet  forth  begin- 
ning at  the  twelfth;  line  of  the  page  or  folio  ija  the 
{aiu  book  marked  377  ar  the  like  words  ,4  Let  us 

4  now 
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1  now  confided  and  ending  at  the  Word  '  friend? 
in  the  fixth  line  of  the  page  following  of  folio 
marked  378  of  the  feme  book.  And  this  depo- 
nent feith  that  he  doth  apprehend  and  think  him- 
felf  prejudiced  arid  injured  in  his  character  and  cre- 
dit in  his  btrfineft  as  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don by  the  afperfions  ,and  infinuattons  reipeftively 
contained  in  the  feid  feviral  parts  or  paragraphs  be- 
fore mentioned  and  fpeclfied  of  the  faid  paper 
called  the  North  Briton  aftd  the  reprinted  copy 
thereof  in  the  faitf  book  called  the  Political  Contro- 
versy fo  fer  as  the  feme  do  refpe&ively  mention 
and  relate  tb  the  perfon  in  the  faid  paper  and  re- 
pririred  Copy  refpe&ively  mentioned  by  the  name 
ofCttJf  attd  that  the  faid  papers  do  refpe&ively 
<!cmtaijt  itt  the  opinion  and  behef  of  this  deponent! 
very  gfofs  defamatory  and  malevolent  as  well  as 
falfe  litd  urtjuft  infinuationsand  afperfions  on  the 
horiour  chafa&er  and  reputation  of  this  deponent 
and  this  deponent  faith  he  is  the  mofe  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  deponent  was  and  is  the  perfon 
meant  antJ  intended  by  the  name  of  Cuft  incerted 
in  the  feid  feveral  papers  before  mentioned,  called 
the  North  Briton  and  the  faid  reprinted  copy  there- 
of for  that  in  of  about  the  months  of  Auguft  and 
September  laft  it  being  generally  underftood  that  a 
loan  of  money  would  be  wanted  for  the  fervice  of 
the  pubKc  and  fopport  of  his  majefty's  govern- 
ment in  the  faeceeding  year  1763  and  it  being  thett 
uncertain  what  fum  would  be  wantifig  (ton  account 
of  the  uncertainty  at  that  time  whether  the  war 
would  continue  or  not)  and  it  being  alfo  appre- 
hends? that  a  much  larger  loan  wbtild  be  warited 
by  the  government  than  afterwards  was  found  M- 
ceflary  and  it  being  fuppofed  that  eight  millioris  it  . 
kaft  would  be  wanted  for  the  faid  fervice  and  this 
deponent  being  defirous  of  contributing  fo  far  as 
he  could  to  the  fervice  of  the  public  by  procuring 
G  2  among 
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among  his  friends  and  acquaintance  part  of  the 
money  which  might  be  wanted  for  the  faid  loan 
for  the  fervice  of  the  government  whether  there 
fhould  be  a  continuation  of  the  war  or  not  this  de- 
ponent therefore  declared  to  and  gave  out  among 
his  acquaintance  that  he  intended  to  offer  a  lift  of 
fubferiptions  to  the  lords  commiflioners  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  treafury  on  account  of  the  faid  loan  to  amount 
of  one  million  or  thereabouts  and  thereupon  this 
deponent  received  from  many  perfons  as  well  thofe 
of  his  acquaintance  as  many  others  who  this  de- 
ponent knew  only  by  reputation  and  chara&er  as 
refponfible  perfons  letters  offering  the  fums  which 
they  were    relpe&ively   willing  to  fubferibe  and 
which  they  defired  to  Wjncluded  in  this  deponent's 
lift  and  this  deponent  md  accordingly  incert  in  his 
faid  lift  indifcriminately  the  names  of  all  the  perfons 
who  fo  defired  to  become  fubferibers  in  this  depo- 
nent's faid  lift  (they  being  all  perfons  who  in  this 
deponent's  judgement  were  able    and  refponfible 
perfons)  and  the  refpe&ive  fums  which  they  feve- 
rally  defired  to  have  incerted  and  were  defirous  of 
fubicribing  were  accordingly  incerted  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  names  in  the  faid  lift  and  no  perfon  who 
defired  to  have  any  part  of  the  faid  fubfcription 
was  omitted  or  left  out  of  this  deponent's  laid  lift  in 
regard  this  deponent  looked  on  the  faid  loan  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  fubfcription  and  as  what  was  like- 
ly to  be  a  real  iervice,  or  benefit  to  the  public  and 
this  deponent  faith  that  in  or  about  the  month  of 
January  laft  and  long  before  the  terms  of  the  faid 
loan  were  known  and  before  it  could  be  poffibly 
known  whether  the   terms  thereof  would  prove 
advantageous  to  the  fubferibers  or  not  this  depo- 
nent delivered  in  his  faid  lift  for  the  confideration 
of  the  lords  commifiioners  of  the  treafury  and  that 
in  the  faid  lift  fo  delivered  in  amounting  to  one 
million  and  twenty-four  thoufand  pfcunds  or  there- 
abouts 
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abouts  were  included  the  names-  of  all  and  every 
peribn  who  had  wrote  to  thk  deponent  defiring  to 
be  included  in  this  deponent's  lift  with  the  fums  by 
them  defired  to  be  fubfcribed  whether  they  were  of 
this  deponent's  acquaintance  Qr  ftrangers  (as  many 
of  them  in  faft  were  to  this  deponent,  except  by 
character  as  to  their  abilities)  in  order  to  their  be- 
ing eventually  admitted  as  fharers  of  the  laid  loan. 
And  this  deponent  faith  that  above  four-fifths  of 
the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  being  the 
fum  allowed  to  this  deponent  on  account  of  the 
laid  lift  fo  delivered  in  and  offered  to  be  fubfcribed 
by  this  deponent  as  atorefaid  was  divided  among 
tnefeveral  perfons  who  had  made  fuch  applica- 
tions to  this  deponent  as  aforefaid  and  in  which 
this  deponent  had  no  intereft,  or  fhare  or  profit 
whatfoevcr  and  that  there  was  not  any  one  perfon 
who  had  wrote  to  this  deponent  to  be  in  this  de- 
ponent's lift  who  had  lefs  than  one  fifth  of  the  fum 
which  he  fo  wrote  for  except  only  one  perfon  who 
had  wrote  to  fubfcribe  twelve  thoufand  pcunds  and 
had  two  thoufand  only,  of  tfie  loan,  to  make  it  an 
even  fom  and  this  deponent  faith  that  the  afiertions 
contained  in  the  faid  two  printed  papers  herein  be- 
fore mentioned  and  defiribed  that  is  to  fay  in  the 
faid  paper  called  the  North  Briton  that  a  fum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  and  in  the 
faid  book  called  the  Political  Ccntroverjy  that  a  fum 
of  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  was  given  in  fixh  man- 
ner as  in  the  laid  papers  mentioned  which  was  levi- 
ed upon  the  public  is  according  to  this  deponent's 
judgment  and  beft  of  his  belief,  a  falfe  and  unjuft 
mifreprefentation  inafmuch  as  it  was  in  this  depo- 
nent's opinion  and  judgement  uncertain  at  the  time 
of  this  deponent's  delivering  in  bis  faid  lift  as  e'ere- 
faid  whether  the  agreement  for  the  public  lean  w*::U 
or  would  not  be  attended  with  benefit  to  the  jn  jc  . 
iers  and  there  was  not  in  this  deponent's  juagu  tu: 

G  3  any 


any  probability  that  tbefubfmhm  to  (fa/am*  would 
derive  any  large  cgnfiderabl?  or  wrtafMnabU  bou&t 
from  it  nor  w>M  the  agreement  itfelf  in  this  deponent's 
opinion  unfair  or  unequitable  or  inadequate  to  the 
rjjk  run. 


[The  following  are  the  papers  relating  to  the  cafe  mf 
Mr.  Wi&es  ^  the  45/i  number  of  tbe  North 
Briton.]- 

MAGNA    C  H  A  R  T  A, 

Cap.  29. 

TL  7ULLUS  Liber  Homo  capiatur,  vej  N*tr{fr- 
JJ\    netur9  aut  diffeifiatury  de  libero  tepemento 

JuO,   vel    Ll3£RTATiauS,   Vel    LIBERIS  CONSUJ&TIHM- 

#ibus  suis,  aut  utlageter,  *ut  ejculet,  *ut  aliqu* 
modo  dejlruatur.  Nee  fuper  eum  ibwut*  nee  fuper 
turn  mitt  emus  nifi  per  legale  judicium  parimn  fuo- 
rum,  vel  per  hgem  Terra.* 

As  the  apprehenfion,  and  commitment  of  John 
Wilkes,  Efqj  Member  pf  Parliament,  to  the  Tow- 
er, "mull  have  raifed  -the  curiofity  of  many  people, 
to  know  the  circumftances  attending  it,  the  follow- 
ing detail  of  fimple  fails  (upon  which  every  reader 
will  make  his  own  comments)  cannot  be  unfeaibpa- 
ble,  and  are  perhaps  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  laid 
Jaefore  the  public. 

On  Saturday  the  30th  of  April,  1763,  early  in 
the  forenoon,  three  of  his  majefty's  meflengers,  by 
yirtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  fecretaryof  ftate, 
feized  on  the  perfon  of  the  faid  John  Wildes,  E% 
Member  of  Parliament  *  of  which  warrant  the  fpl- 
lowing  is  a  true  copy. 

•  No  freeman  may  if  apprehended,  or imprifoned,  or  diffeifftd 
of  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be 
outlawed  or   baniflied,  or  any  wife  deftroyed.     Nor  will  we 

{a/supon  bim9  nor  cendemn  him,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
is  pccr$,  or  by  the  law  of  tbe  land. 

George 
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George  Montague  Dunk  earl  of  Ha- 
**•  ^-      lifax  vifcount  Sunbury  and  baron  Ha- 
lifax one  of  the  lords  of  his  majefty's 
moil  honourable  privy  council  lieute- 
nant general  of  his  majefty's  forces  and 
principal  fecretaiy  of  ftate. 
Thefe  are  m  his  maielry's  name  to  authorize 
and  require  you  (taking  a  conftable  to  your 
afliftance)  to  make  llrict  and  diligent  ibarch 
for  the  authors  printers  and  publifhers  of 
a  feditious  and  treafonable  paper  intitled 
the  North  Briton  Number  XJLV  Saturday 
April  23   1763  printed  for  G.  Kearfly  in 
Ludgate  Street  London  and  them  or  any  of 
them  having  found  to  apprehend  and  fcize 
together  with  their  papers  and  to  bring  in 
iafe  cuftody  before  me  to  be  examined  con- 
cerning the  premifes  and  further  dealt  with 
according  to  law  And  in  the  due  execution 
thereof  all  mayors  fheriffs  juftices   of  the 
peace  conftabies  and   all    other  his   ma- 
jefty's officers  civil  and  military  and  loving 
fubjcdh  whom  it  may  concern  are  to  be 
aiding  and  aflifting  to  you  as  there  (hall  be 
occanon  and  for  lb  doing  this  fhall  be  your 
warrant  Given  at  St.  James's  the  twenty- 
fixth  day  of  April  in  the  third  year  of  his 
majefty's  reign 

figned 
dirtfiedto  Dunk  Halifax 

Nathan  Carrington  John  Money 
James  Wadbn  and  Robert  Blackmore 
Four  of  his  majefty's  meflengers  in  ordinary 

N.  B.  The  officers  had  a  verbal  order  to  put  this 

warrant  in  execution  by  entering  forcibly  into  the 

houfe  of  John  Wilkes,  Efq;  Member  of  Parliament, 

at  midnight  j  and  thofe  officers  are  now  threatened 

G  4  with 
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with  the  lofs  of  their  places  for  not  complying  with 
fuch  verbal  inftru&ions. 

On  the  intimation  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  Member  of 
Parliament,  being  in  cuftody,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas  then  fitting  in  Wcft- 
minfter  Hall,  for  a  Habeas-Corpus,  which  was 
granted  ;  though  by  reafon  of  the  Prothonotory*s 
office  not  being  open,  fuch  Habeas  Corpus  could 
not  be  fued  out  'till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Several  gentlemen,  friends  and  acquaintance  of 
the  faid  John  Wilkes,  Efq;  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, applied  for  admittance  into  his  houfe,  which 
was  then  peremptorily  refufed  by  a  pretended  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  ftate  •,  which  order,  though  re- 
peatedly "requtfted,  was  not  or  could  not  be  pro- 
duced. 

As  no  proper  or  legal  authority  appeared  to 
countenance  fuch  refufal,  the  gentlemen  thought 
themfelves  no  ways  obliged  to  obey  the  verbal  com- 
mands of  officers  afting  only  under  a  verbal  au- 
thority; and  entered  accordingly  without  further 
queftion  or  moleftation  from  tbofe  officers. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  deputy  fecretary  of  ftate,  being 
fent  for,  demanded  the  reafon  of  iuch  forcible  en- 
try :  It  was  replied  that  no  force  had  been  ufed, 
and  that  the  gentlemen  thought  themfclyes  legally 
juftified  in  what  they  had  done. 

Soon  after  this  (whether  fent  for  or  not,  does 
not  appear)  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Efq;  folicitor  to 
the  treafury,  came  into  the  room,  and  fome  private 
converfation  between  him  and  Mr.  Wood  having 
pafled,  the  latter  afked,  if  any  gentleman  then  pre- 
sent would  attend  or  infpeft  the  pfficers  while  they 
were  fealing  up  all  papers  in  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Wilkes ;  or  ufed  words  to  that  or  the  like  effeft. 

Mr.  Wilkes  having  declined  accepting  of  the 
like  offer,  no  perfon  then  prefent  thought  himfelf 
authorized  to  take  upon  him  fuch  infpe&ion. 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding  it  was  known,  that  the  court  of 
common  pleas  had  granted  an  Habeas  Corpus,  of 
which  fad,  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  Efq ;  folicitor 
to  the  treafury,  at  that  time  at  Lord  Halifax's,  was 
then  well  affured ;  yet  was  the  faid  John  Wilkes, 
Eiq ;  member  of  parliament,  committed  to  the 
tower  of  London. 

His  folicitor  and  one  of  his  council,  foon  after 
they  heard  of  fuch  commitment,  wentto  the  Tower 
iji  order  to  confult  with  the  faid  John  Wilkes,  about 
the  kgd  methods  to  be  purfued  for  his  enlargement; 
but  were  denied  admittance  ;  Major  Ransford  in- 
forming them,"  that  he  had  received  orders  from 
thcfecretary  of  ftate9  not  to  admit  any  per/on  wbat- 
foever,  to  {peak  with'  or  fee  the  faid  John  Wilkes  : 
and  further  informed  them,  that  he  had  juft  before 
refufed  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  Temple  fuch 
admittance. 

On  Sunday,  May  the  firft,  the  fame  gentlemen 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  called  again 
upon  Major  Ransford,  on  the  fame  occafion ;  but 
were  again  denied  admittance,  as  were  foon  after 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Wilkes's  own  brother. 

After  fuch  denial,  Mr.  Wilkes's  folicitordemandr 
ed  of  the  Major  a  copy  of  die  warrant,  under  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  committed  totheTowerj  whichwas 
readily  granted  by  the  Major,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  true  copy. 

Charles  earl  of  Egremont  and  George  Dunk 

earl  of  Halifax  lords  of  his   majefy's  moft 

honourable  privy  council  and  principal  fecre- 

tariesof  ftate. 

Thefe  are  in  his  majefty's  name  to  authorize  and 

require  you  to  receive  into  your  cuftody  the  body 

of  JohnWilkes,  efqj  herewith  fent  you  for  being 

the  author  and  publiiher  of  a  moft  infamous.and 

jfejditious  libel  intitled  the  Nprth  Briton  number 

45 
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45  ten(£n^to  inflame  the  minds  and  alienate  the 
affeftions  of  the  people,  from  his  majefty  and  to 
excite  them  to  traiterous  inftifreftions  agaihft  the 

government,  and  to  keep  him  fiife  and  clofe  until 
e  fhall  be  delivered  by  due  eourfe  of  law,    and 
for  fo  doing  this  (hall  be  your  warrant.     Given 
at  St.  James's  the  30th  day  of  April  1763  in  the 
third  year  of  his  majefty's  reign. 
Jignei 

Egremont  L.  S. 

Punk  Halifax  L.  S. 

To  the  right  hon.  John  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Stratton  conftable 
of  his  majefty's  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, or  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
faid  Tower  or  his  deputy. 

Philip  Carteret  Webb,  efq ;  folicitor  to  the  trea- 
fury,  then  being  prefent  in  the  faid  Major  Ransford's 
room,  Mr.  Wilkes's  council  and  folicitor  applied 
to  the  faid  Mr.  Webb  for  admittance  to  the  faid 
Mr.  Wilkes. 

Philip  Carteret  Webb,  efq;  defired  Major  Rans- 
ford  to  allow  fuch  admittance,  which  he  would  in- 
demnify i  the  Major,  with  a  fpirit  becoming  a  good 
officer,  replied,  he  could  not  difobey  orders.  [ 

Philip  Carteret  Webb,  efq  ;  reanfwered,  he  be- 
lieved there  muft  have  fceen  a  miftake  in  the  orders, 
and  that,  if  either  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  were 
in  town?  he  would  apply  to  them,  and  obtain  fuch 
admittance  as  aforefcid,  and  that  he  would  either 
fend  or  bring  an  order  for  fuch  admittance  in  the 
afternoon. 

Upon  thisaffertion,  the  faid  Mr.  Wilkes's  counfel 
and  folicitor  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  fame  day,  again  went  to  the  Tower 
and  applied  for  admittance  as  aforefaid.  The  Ma- 
jor having  received  no  inftruftions  from  either  the 

fecretaries 
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itcxet&'i&frf  flute,  or  Pb$p  Cautertt  Webb,  efcjt 
rtfufed  **befiw& 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  fecondof  May, 
the  court  of  common  pleas  ordered  a  return  to 
their  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  return  not  then 
appearing  to  the  court  to  be  fuflkient,  the  court 
ordered,  tfcat  the  faid  return  fhould  not  ait  predate 
he  filed ;  but  up®g>  rftotiw  granted  another  Habeas 
Corpus  directed  to  the  conftable  and  fo  forth  of  the 
Tower  of  J^ondon.  * 

Mr.  Wilkes's  folicitor  and  counfel  the  fame  day* 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  three,  again  went  tp 
theTower,  and  made  application  to  Major  Radford 
for  admittance  to  the  faid  John  Wilkes,  efq  j  but 
were  refufed  fach  admittance,  Major  Ransfgrd  de- 
claring that  he  received  no  orders  from  either  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate  to  that  purpofe.  There  appear- 
ed upon  the  table  of  the  faid  Major  Ransford  a 
written  order  for  him  to  take  down  the  names  of 
all  perfons  applying  for  admittance  to  Colonel 
Wilkes. 

MAGNA  EST    VERITAS. 


Orders  ijfuedh  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Tower 
refpe8ing  the  detention  of  J$bn  Wilkes ',  Efq  -, 

*  That  the  warders  appointed  to  keep  a  clofe  pri- 

*  foner,  fliall  not  prefume  to  leave  him  for  a  mo- 

*  ment  alone,  either  night  or  day,  or  to  change 

*  their  duty,  wkh  other  warders,  but  by  particu- 

*  lar  leave  or  order  from  the  conftable,  lieute- 

*  nant,  deputy  lieutenant,  or  in  their  abfence  the 
4  major  of  theTower. 

4  They  are  to  permit  no  perfon  to  have  admit- 

*  tance  into  the  room  he  is  confined  in,  or  to  fpeak 

*  to  him,  but  by  particular  order  brought  them  by 
'  the  major,  or  gentleman  gaoler/ 

The 


> 
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The  Major  had  likewife  a  written  order,  to  take 
down  the  names  of  all  perfons  who  applied  for  ad- 
mittance to  Mr  Wilkes. 


On  the  morning  of  Tuefday  May,  3,  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Weftminfter,  where  he  made  the  following 
{peech. 

4  J  FEEL  myfelf  happy  to  be  at  laft  brought 
4  before  a  court,  and  before  judges,   whofe  cl>a- 

*  ra&eriftic  is  the  love  of  liberty.     I  have  many 

*  humble  thanks  to  return  for  the  immediate  or- 

*  der  you  were  pleafed  to  iffuc,  to  give  me  an  op- 

*  portunity  of  laying  my  grievances  before  you. 
4  They  are  of  a  kind  hitherto  unparaleled  in  this 

*  free  country,  and  I  truft  the  confequences  will 

*  teach  minjuers  of  Scottilh  and  arbitrary  principles 
4  that  jthe  liberty  of  an  Englifh  fubjeft  is  not  to  be 

*  fported  away  with  impunity,  in  this  cruel  anddet- 

*  potic  manner. 

4  I  -am  accufed  of  being  the  author  of  the  North 

*  Briton,  No.  45.  I  (hall  only  remark  upon  that 
4  paper  that  it  takes  all  load  of  ^ccqfation  irom  the 

*  facred  name  of  a  prince,  whofe  family  I  love  and 

*  honour  as  the  glorious  defenders  of  the  caufe  of 

*  liberty,  and  whofe  perfonal  qualities  are  fo  amia- 

*  ble,  great,  and  refpeftable,  that  be  is  defervedly 
4  the  idol  of  his  people.  It  is  the  peculiar  fafhion 
4  and  crime  of  thefe  times,  and  ot  thofe  who  hold 
4  high  minifterial  offices  in  government,  to  throw 
4  every  odioys  charge  from  themfelves  uppn  ma- 
4  jefty.  The  author  of  this  paper,  whoever  he 
4  may  be,  has,  upon  conftitutiohal  principles,  done 
4  dire&ly  the  reverfe,  and  is  therefore  in  me  the  fup- 
4  pofed  author,  meant  to  be  perfecuted  according- 
4  ly.  The  particular  cruelties  of  my  treatment, 
4  worfe  than  if  I  had  been  a  fcottilh  rebel,  this 
4  court  will  hear,  and  I  dare  fay,  from  ycur  juftice 
4  in  due  tHe  re''r<A  I 
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c  1  may  perhaps  ftill  have  the  means  left  me  td 
c  fhew  that  I  have  been  fuperior  to  every  tempta- 
'  tion  of  corruption.  They  may  indeed  have  flat- 
'  tered  themfelves,  that  when  they  found  corrup- 

*  tion  could  not  prevail,  perforation  might  inrimi- 
(  date.  I  will  (hew  myfelf  fuperior  to  both.  My 
'  papers  have  been  feized,  perhaps  with  a  hope  the 
4  better  to  deprive  me  of  that  proof  of  their  mean- 
c  nefs,  and  corrupt  prodigality,  which  it  may  pof- 
€  fibly,  in  a  proper  place,  be  yet  in  my  power  to 

•  give/ 

He  then  pleaded  by  his  council,  Mr "  Serjeant 
Glynn,  for  his  difcharge,  alledging  that  his  com- 
mitment was  not  valid.  The  debate  lafted  from 
eleven  o'clock  till  a  quarter  paft  two ;  when  after 
feveral  learned  arguments  on  both  fides,  he  was  re- 
manded back  to  the  Tower ;  and  his  friends  had, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  opportunity  of  accefs  to  him. 
At  his  departure  from  the  hall,  the  acclamations  of 
the  people  were,  Liberty !  Liberty !  Wilkes  for 
ever,  and  no  excife  !  The  court  then  adjourned  to 
Friday  the  6th  of  May,  at  which  time  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  brought  up  again,  that  the  affair  might 
be  finally  determined. 

His  mends  now  had  the  liberty  of  vifiting  him  ; 
and  perhaps  no  prifoner  in  the  Tower  of  London 
ever  before,  was  attended  by  fuch  an  illuftrious  train 
of  vifitors. 

During  this  refpite  his  majefty  was  pleafedjto  iffue 
orders  to  lord  Egremont,  to  remove  him  from  his 
poft  of  colonel  in  the  militia  of  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham, which  was  fignificd  to  him  in  the  follow- 
ing letter. 
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C*fl  of  d  ktfer  firm  the  Earl  of  EgremoiK  to  the 
Earl  Temple. 

My  Lord,  • 
THE  king  having  judged  it  improper,  that  John 
Wilkes,  efef;  lhould  any  longer  continue  to  be  calo- 
rie! of  the  militia  for  the  county  of  Buckingham,  I 
art!  commanded  to  fignfify  his  majeffy's  pleafure  to 
your  fordfhip,  that  you  do  forthwith  give  the  ne- 
ceflary  orders  for  displacing  Mr,  Wilkes,  as  an  of- 
ficer in  the  militia  for  the  laid  dounty  of  Backing- 
ham. 

I  am  with  fefpedt, 
My  Lot  d, 
Whitehall,  Your  lordfhips  moft  obedient 

May,  4, 1762.  humble  fervaflt, 

.  To  f be  earl  Temple.  EGREMONT. 


Letter  from  the  earl  Temple  to  John  Wilkes,  efq  * 

SIR, 

AT  my  return  laft  night  from  theTower,  I  Heccfaed 
the  cftclofed  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Egremont: 
in  consequence  of  his  nrajefty's  commands  therein 
fignified,  you  will  pleafe  to  obfervc,  that  you  no 
longer  continue  colonel  of  the  militia  for  the  county 
of  Buckingham. 

I  cannot,  at  the  famr  time,  help  eapreffing  the 
concern  I  feel  in  the  lots  of  an  officer,  by  his  deport- 
ment in  command,  endeared  Co  the  whole  corps. 
I  am,  Sir 

Your  moft  obedient, 

Pall  Mall,  And  moft  humble  ferva  nt, 

May  5,  1763  TEMPLE. 

To  John  Wilkes,  efqj 

Copy 
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Ccjy  of  a  letter  from  John  Wilkes,  efy  •,  tit  the 
Earl  Temple. 

My  Lord, 
I   HAVE   this  moment  the  honour  of   your 
kffdfhip's  letter,  fignifying  his  majefty's  commands 
that  I  fhould  no  longer  continue  colonel  of  the  mi- 
litia, for  the  county  of  Buckingham.     I  have  only 
to  return  your  lordihip  my  warmeft  thanks  for  the 
fpirit  and  zeal  you  have  fhewn  in  the  fupport  of 
that  conftitutional  meafure  from  the  very  beginning. 
Your  lordihip  will  pleafe  to  femember,  that  I  was 
aroongft  the  foremoft  who  offered  their  iervkes  to 
their  country  at  that  crifis.     Buckinghanlfhire  is 
fenfible,  and  has  always  acknowledged,  that  no  man 
but  your  lordftrip  could  have  given  fuccefs  to  that 
meafure  in  our  inland  county.     I  am  proud  of  the 
teftimony  your  lordihip  is  pleated  to  give  me,  and 
am  happy,  in  theie  days  of  peace,  to  leave  fo  a* 
miable  a  corps  in  that  perfect  harmony,  which  has 
front  the  beginning  fubfiftcd. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  unfeigned  refpect, 
My  Lordy 
Tower,     Your  lord(hip'»  molt  obedient, 
May  5,  1763.         and  mod  humble  fervant, 

JOHN    WILKES. 
To  the  Earl  Temple 


Ahglije    Jura    in   omni  cafu  Libertati   dant 

Favorem. 
Imfius  et  Cru Jiefojudicandus  efl qui  Libertati  non 

favet.  Coke  Littleton* 

On  Friday  the  6dfc  of  May,  Mr.  Wilkes*** 
brought  up  bom  titeTwcr  wtflecourt  o£  cwnittoA 

pleas 
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f>leas,  where  as  foon  as  the  court  was  feated)  he 

made  the  following  fpeech : 
My  Lords, 
F  A  R  be  it  from  me  to  regret  that  I  have  pafs- 
ed  fo  many  more  days  in  captivity,  as  it  will  have 
afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  upon  ma- 
ture refleftion,  and  repeated  examination,    the 
more  fignal  juftice  to  my  country.     The  liberty 
of  all  peers  and  gentlemen,  and  what  touches 
me  more  fenfibiy,  that  of  all  the  middling   and 
inferior  fet  of  people,  who  ftand  molt  in  need  of 
protection,  is  in  my  cafe  this  day  to  be  finally  de- 
cided upon :  a  queftion  of  fuch  importance  as  to 
determine  at  once,  whether  Englifh  liberty  be  a 
reality  or  a  fliadow.     Your  own  freeborn  hearts 
will  feel  with  indignation  and  companion  all  that 
load  of  opprcflion  under  which  I  have  fo  long 
labouitd.    Clofe  imprifonment,  the  efieft  of  pre- 
meditated malice  ;  all  accefs  for  more  than  two 
days  deftied  to  me ;  my  houferanfacked  and  plun- 
dered •,  my  moft  private  and  fecret  concerns  di- 
vulged-,  every  vile  and  malignant  infinuation 
even  of  high  treafon  itfelf,  no  lefs  induftrioufly, 
than  falfely  circulated,  by  my  cruel  and  implaca- 
ble enemies,  together  with  all  the  various  info- 
lence  of  office,  form  but  a  part  of  my  unexam- 
pled ill  treatment.     Such  inhuman  principles  of 
ftar  chamber  tyranny,  will,  I  truft,  by  this  court* 
upon  this  folemn  occafion,  be  finally  extirpated, 
and  henceforth  every  innocent  man,  however  poor 
and  unfupported,  may  hope  to  fleep  in  peace  and 
fccurity'in  hisownhoufe,un  violated  by  king's  mef- 
fengers,  and  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  an  over- 
bearing fecretary  of  ftate. 
*  I  wifi  no  longer  delay  your  juftice.   The  nation 
is  impatient  to  hear,  nor  can  be  fafe  or  happy  till 
that  is  obtained.    If  the  fame  perfecution  is  after 
all  to  carry  me  before  another  court,  I  hope  I 

fhall 
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1  ftiall  find  that  the  genuine  fpirit  of  Magna  Char- 
:  ta,  that  glorious  inheritance,  that  diftinguilhing 
chara&enftic  of  Engliftimen,  is  as  religioufly  re- 
vered there*  as  I  know  it  is  here*  by  the  great 
perfonages,  before  w  horn  I  have  now  the  happi- 
ne(s  to  (land ;  and  (as  in  the  ever- memorable  cafe 
of  the  imprifoned  biflyjps)  an  in&e^-^^'px  jury  of 
free-born  Englilhmen,  that  will  pc^.i*-  to  deter- 
mine my  fate,  as  in  confeience  bound,  unc:  con- 
ftitutional  principles,    by  a  verdict  of  gmhy  or  not 
guilty.     I  aftc  no  more  at  the  hands *of  tny  coun- 
trymen? 


After  which  the  court  proceeded  to  give  their 
opinion :  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  be  dif- 
cbarged.  He  then  addrefled  himielf  to  the  court 
in  the  words  following. 

My  Lords, 
c  GREAT  as  my  joy  muft  naturally  be  at  the  de- 

*  cifion  which  this  court  with  a  true  fpirit  of  liberty , 

*  has  been  plealed  to  make  concerning  the  unwar- 
4  rantable  feizure  of  my  perfon*  and  all  the  other 
4  cortfequential  grievances,  allow  me  to  allure  you 

*  that  I  feel  it  far  lefs  fenfibly  on  my  own  account, 
4  than  I  do  for  the  public.  The  fufferings  of  an 
1  individual  are  a  trifling  objett,  when  compared 
4  with  the  whole,  and  I  fhould  blufh  to  feel  for  my- 
4  felf  in  comparifon  with  confidcrations  of  a  nature 
1  fo  tranfeendently  fuperior. 

'  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  poor  thanks, 
4  Thanks  are  due  to  you  from  the  whole  Englijb 
4  nation,  and  from  all  the  fubjedte  of  the  Englijb 
4  crown.  They  will  be  paid  you  together  with 
4  every  teftimony  of  zeal  and  affection  to  the  learned 
4  ferj'ednt*  who  ^has  fo  ably  and  fo  conjtitutionally 

•  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn. 

H  .  pleaded 
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'  pleaded  my  caufe,  and  in  mine  (with  pleafure  I 

*  fay  it)  the  caufe  of  liberty.    Every  teftimony  of 
c  my  gratitude  is  juftly  due  to  you>  and  I  take  leave 

*  or  this  court  with  a  veneration  and  refped,  which 

*  no  time  can  obliterate,  nor  can  the  moft  grateful 
4  heart  fufficiently  exprcfs/ 

When  Mr,  Wilkes  had  ended,  the  audience  burft 
into  an  univerfal  Jhouty  which  was  often  repeated. 
Mr.  Wilkes  ftaidfome  time  in  a  room  adjoining 
to  the  court,  in  expectation  that  the  crowd  would 
difperfe:  at  laft,  finding  that  it  continually  en- 
creafed,  he  went  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  and  was  received  by  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude of  people  who  attended  him,  amidft  con- 
tinual acclamations,  to  his  own  houfe  in  Great 
George  Street,  Weftminfter.  The  evening  con- 
cluded with  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  re- 
joicings. 

VIVANT  REX  IT  JUDICES  REGIS, 


,  On  Mr.  Wilkes's  return  home  from  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  he  fent  the  following  letter  to 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate. 

Great  George  Street,  May  6,  1763. 
My  Lords, 

0  N  my  return  here  from  Weftminfter  Hall,  where 

1  have  been  difcharged  from  my  commitment  to 
the  Tower  under  your  lordfhips  warrant,  I  find 
that  my  houfe  has  been  robb'd,  and  am  informed 
that  the  ftolen  goods  are  in  the  pofleflion  of  one  or 
both  of  your  lordfhips.  I  therefore  infift  that  you 
do  forthwith  return  them  to 

Your  humble  fervant 

JOHN  WILKES. 
DireBed  to 

the  earls  of  Egrcmont  and  Halifax,  his 
majefty's  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate. 

[Next 
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£Next  morning  Mr.  Wilkes  in  "peribn,  attended 
only  by  Mr.  Grignion,  of  Ruffel-Street,  Covent- 
Garden,  went  to  fir  John  Fielding's,  in  Bow-Street, 
and  demanded  a  warrant  to  fearch  the  houfes  of  the 
earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  his  majefty's  prin- 
cipal lecretaries  of  Hate,  for  the  goods  ftolen  out  of 
his  houfc,  which  he  had  received  information  were 
lodged  at  the  faid  houfes  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
or  one  of  them.  John  Spinnage,  Efq*  the  fitting 
juftice,  refufed  to  ifluc  the  fiid  warrant.] 


The  jiext  day  Mr.  Wilkes  received  the  following 
anfwer  to  his  letter. 

Great  George  Street  May  7, 1763, 

SIR, 
I N  anfwer  to  your  letter  of  yefterday,  in  which  you 
take  upon  you  to  make  ufe  of  the  indecent  and  fcurT 
rilous  exprcflions  of  your  having  found  your  boufe ' 
bad  been  robbed^  and  that  tbeftoltn  goods  are  in  our 
pojfejfion :  we  acquaint  you  that  your  papers  were 
feized  in  confequence  of  the  heavy  charge  brought 
againft  you,  for  being  the  author  of  an  infamous 
and  feditipus  libel,  tending  to  inflame  the  minds, 
and  alienate  the  affettions  of  the  people  from  his 
majefty,  and  excite  them  to  traixerous  infurre&ions 
againft  the  government  -9  for  which  libel,  notwith- 
(landing  your  discharge  from  your  commitment  to 
the  Tower,    his  majefty  has  ordered  you  to  be 
profecuted,  by  his  attorney  general. 

We  are  at  alofs  to  guefs  what  you  mean  by  ftolen 
goods :  but  fuch  of  your  papers  as  do  not  lead  to  a 
proof  of  your  guilt,  fhall  be  reftored  to  you  -,  fuch 
as  are  neceflary  for  that  purpofe,  it  was  our  duty 
to  deliver  over  to  thofe,  whofe  office  it  is  to  collect 
Ha  the 
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the  evidence,  ahd  manage  the  profecution  againft 
you. 

We  are 

Your  humble  fervants, 
Egremont. 
Dunk  Halifax. 
Directed  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 


3«  this  anfwer  Mr.  Wilkes  fent  J  be  following 
reply,   viz. 

Great  George-ftreet,  May  9,  1763. 
My  Lords, 
c  LITTLE  did  I  expedt,  when  I  was  requiring 
4  from  your  lordlhips  what  an  Englilhman  has    a 

*  right  to,  his  property  taken  from  him,  and  faid 
€  to  be  in  your  lordlhips  pofleffion,  that  I  fhould 

*  have  received  in  anfwer,  from  perfons  in  your 
4  high  ftation,  the  expreflions  of  indecent  and  fcur- 

*  rilous  applied  to  my  legal  demands.    The  refpeft 

*  I  bear  to  his  majefty,  whofe  fervants  it  feemS  you 
4  ftill   are,  though  you  ftand  legally  convi&ed  of 

*  having  in  me  violated,  in  the  higheft  and  moft 

*  ofFenfive  manner,  the  liberties  of  all  the  com- 
<  mons  of  England,  prevents  my  returning  you 
4  an  anlwer  in  the  fame  Billingfgate  language.  If  I 
4  confidered  you  only  in  your  private  capacities,  I 

*  fhould  treat  you  both  according  to  your  deferts : 
4  but  where  is  the  wonder  that  men,  who  have  at- 
4  tacked  the  facred  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and  have 
4  ilTued  an  illegal  warrant  to  feize  his  property, 
4  fliould  proceed  to  fuch  libellous  expreflions  ?  You 
4  fay,  "  that  fuch  of  my  papers  fliall  be  reftored 
"  to  rne,  as  do  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  my  guilt*" 
4  I  owe  this  to  your  apprehenfion  of  an  aftion,  not 
4  to  your  love  of  juftice ;  and  in  that  light,  if 
4  - 1  -can  believe  your  lordfhip's  aflurances,  the  whole 
4  will  be  returned  to  me.     I  fear  neither  your  pro- 

4  fecution, 
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» 

4  fccution,  nor  your  perfecution  •,  and  I  will  aflert 
4  the  fecurity  of  my  own  houfe,  the  liberty  of  my 
4  perfon,  and  every  right  of  the  people,  not  fo 
4  much  for  my  own  fake,  as  for  the  fake  of  every  § 
*  one  of  my  Englifh  fellow  fubje&s. 
I  am, 

my  Lords, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

JOHN  WILKES., 
DbreHtdto  '  t 

the  earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  his 
majefty's  principal  fecretaries  of  State. 


[On  tbefirjt  day  of  the  fejjions  of  parliament  (Nov. 
15}  l7^i*)  Mr-  Wilkes  made  the  following* 
fpeecbf\ 

Mr.  Speaker, 
4  I  THINK  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  houfe  a 

*  few  fadts,  which  have  occured  fince  our  laft 
4  meeting,  becaufe,  in  my  humble  opinion,  (which 

*  I  (hall  always  fubmit  to  this  houfe)  the  rights  of 

*  all  the  Commons  of  England,  and  the  privileges 
4  of  parliament  havfe,  in  my  perfon,  been  highly 
4  violated.  I  fhall  at  prefent,  content  myfelf  with 
4  barely  ftating  the  fafts,  and  leave  the  mode  of 

*  proceeding  to  the  wifdom  of  the  houfe. 

*  On  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  morning,  I  was, 
4  made  a  prifoner  in  my  own  houfe,  by  fome  of  the 
c  king's  mefTengers.  I  demanded  by .  what  au- 
4  thority  they  had  forced  their  way  into  my  room, 
4  and  was  ftiewn  a  warrant  in  which  no  perfon  was 
4  named  in  particular,  but  generally  the  authors, 
4  printers  and  publifhers  of  a  feditious  and  treafon- 
4  able  paper,  entitled,  The  North  Briton,  No.  45.. 
4  The  mefTengers  infilled  on  my  going  before  lord 
4  Halifax,  which  I  abfolutely  refufed,  becaufe  the 
H  3  *  warrant 
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4  warrant  was,  I  thought,  illegal,  and  did  not  nr— 
c  fpeft  me.  I  applied,  by  my  friends,  to  the 
(  court  of  common  pleas,  for  a  Habeas  Corpus* 
V  which  was  granted,,  but  as  the  proper  office  was 

*  not  then  open*  it  could  not  immediately  iffue. 
4  I  was  afterwards  carried,  by  violence,  before  the 
4  earls  of  Egremoiit  and  Halifax,  whom  I  informed 
4.  of  the  orders  given  by  the  court  of  common  pleas 
4  for  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  and  I  enlarged  upon 
4  this  fubje&  to  Mr.  Webb,  the  folicitor  of  the 

*  Treafury.     I  was,  however,  hurried  away  to  the 

*  Tower  by  another  warrant,  which  declared  mc  the 

*  author  and  publilher  of  a  moft  infamous  and  fe- 

*  ditious  libel,  intided,  Tbi  North  Briton,  No.  45. 
4  The  word  trtafonabU  was  dropped  yet  I  was  de- 
.4  tained  a  clofe  prifoner,  and  no  peifon  was  fuf- 
4  fered  to  come  near  me  for  almoft  three  days, 
4  although  my  council,  and  ieveral  of  my  friends, 
4  demanded  admittance,  in  order  to  concert  the 
4  means  of  recovering  my  liberty.  My  houfe  was 
4  plundered,,  my  bureaus  broke  open,  by  order 
c  of  two  of  your  members,.  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr. 

*  Webb,,  and  all  my  papers  carried  away.  After 
4  fix  days  imprifonment  I  was  difcharged,  by  the 
4  unartimous  judgment  of  the  court  of  common 
4  pfeas*  4C  That  the  privilege  of  this  houfe  extend- 
r  ed  to  my  cafe."  Notwithftanding  this  folemn 
4  decifion  of  one  of  the  king's  fuperior  courts  of 
4  juftice,  a  few  days  after,  I  was  ferved  with  a 
r  fubpoena  upon  an  information  exhibited  againft 
4  me  in  the  king's  bench.  I  loft  no  time  in  con- 
4  fulting  the  beft  books,  as  well  as  the  greateft 
c  living  authorities  •,  and  from  the  trueft  judgment 
4  I  could  form,  1  thought  that  the  fcrving  me 
4  with  a  fubpoena  was  another  violation  of  the  pri- 
4  vilege  of  parliament,  which  I  will  neither  defert 
4  nor  betray,  and  therefore  I  have  not  yet  entered 
4  an  appearance. 
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*  1  how  ftand  in  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  fub- 
mittlng,  with  the  utmoft  deference,  the  whole  cafe 
to  their  juftice  and  wifdom,  and  beg -leave  to 
add,  that  if  after  this  important  bufinefs  has  in 
its  full  extent  been  maturely  weighed,  you  fliall 
be  of  opinion,  that  I  am  intitled  to  privilege, 
I  (hall  then  be  not  only  ready,  but  eager|y  deli- 
fous,  to  wave  that  privilege,  and  to  put  myfelf 
upon  a  jury  of  my  countrymen*' 


Mr.  Wilkes's  Utter  to  Mr.  Martin. 

Great  George-ftreet*  Wcjtminfier^  Nov.  16. 
c  SIR, 

*  YOLJ  complained  yefterday  before  five  hundred 
4  gentlemen,  that  you  had  betn  jlabbed  in  the  dark 
4  by  the  North  Briton,  but  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
4  you  was  not  fo  much  in  the  dark  as  you  affefted 
(  and  chofe  to  be.  Was  the  complaint,  made  before 

•  fo  many  gentlemen,  on  purpofe  that  they  might 
4  interpofe?  To  cut  off  every  pretence  of  ignorance 
4  as  to  the  author,  I  whifpet  in  your  ear,  that  every 
4  paflage  in  the  North  Briton,  iri  which  you  hayc 
4  been  named,  of  even  alluded  to,  was  Written  by 

Your  humble  fervant, 

JOHN    WILKES. 


Mr.  Martin's  Anfwer. 

* 

Abingdon-ftreety  Nov.  16,   1764* 
SIR, 

AS  I  laid  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  yefter- 
day, that  the  writer  of  the  North  Briton,  who 
had  (tabbed  me  in  the  dark,  was  a  cowardly,  as 
well  as  a  malignant  and  infamous  fcoundrel ;  and 
your  letter  of  this  morning's  date,  acknowledges 
that  every  paflage  of  the  North  Briton,  in  which 
H4  I 
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*  I  have  been  named,  or  even  alluded  to*  ^was 
4  written  by  yourfelf,  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to 
4  repeat,  that  you  are  a  .  malignant  and  infamous 
4  fcoundrel,  and  that  I  defire  to  give  you  an  op- 
4  portunity  of  fhewing  me  whether  ths  epithet  of 
4  cowardly  was  rightly  applied  or  not. 

4  I   deiire    that  you   may  meet   me  in  Hycte 
4  Park  immediately,  with  a  brace  rqi piftol?  each, 

*  to  determine  our   difference. 

*  I  fhall  go  to  the  ring  in  Hyde-Park,  with  my 
4  piftols  fo  concealed  that  nobody  may  fee  them  5 

*  and  I  will  wait  in  expedition  of  you  one  hour. 
4  As  I  (hall  call  in  my  way  at  your  houfc  to  deliver 
>  this  letter,  I  propofe  to  go  from  thence  dire&ly  to 
4%  the  ring  in  Hyde-Park,   from  whence  we  may 

*  proceed,  if  it  be  necefikry,  to  any  more  private 
4  place  i  and  I  mention  that  I  fliall  wait  an 
4  hour  in  order  to  give  you  full  time  to  meet  me. 

I  am,  Sir,    . 
Your  humble  fervant, 

SAM.  MARTIN. 

\  The  circumftances  of  the  duel  related  by  Mr. 
W.  are  as  follow :  when  the  gentlemen  met  in  Hyde 
Park,  they  walked  together  for  a  little  while  to  a- 
void  fome  company,  which  feemed  coming  up  to 
them.  They  brought  each  a  pair  of  piftols.  W  hen 
they  were  alone,  the  firft  fire  was  from  Mr.  M*s  pif- 
tdL  Mr  M*s  piftol  mifled  -Mr.-  W.  and  the  piftol 
in  Mr.  W's  hand  flafhed  in  the  pan.  The  gentle- 
men  then  each,  took  one  of  Mr.  W's  pair  of  piftols. 
Mr.  W.  mifled,  and  the  ball  of  Mr.  M*s  piftol  lodged 
in  W's  belly.  Mr.  W.  bled  immediately  very  much. 
Mr.  M.  then  came  up  and  defired  to  give  him  all 
the  affiftance  in  his  power.  Mr.  W.  replied,  that 
Mr,  M.  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour,  that  he 
teas  filled,  and  infifted  oh  Mr/M's  making  his  im- 
mediate efcape,  and  no  creature  fhould  know  from 
Mr.' W»:  how  the  affair  happened.  Vpon  this  they 
I  m  parted 


parted,  but  Mr.  M.  came  up  again  in  two  or  three 
minutes  to  Mr.  W.  offering  him  a  lecond  time  his 
afTiftancc^butMr.  W.  again  it$fted  on  his  going  off. 
Mr.  M.  expreffed  his  concern  for  Mr.  W.  faid  the 
thing  was  too  well  known  by  feveral  people,  whp 
came  up  almoft  dire&ly,  arid  then  ^ent  away.  Mr. 
W.  was  carried  home*  but  would*  not  tell  any  cir- 
oimftance  of  the  cafe  'till  he  found  it  fo  much 
known.  He  only  laid  to  the  Surgeon,  &c.  that  it 
was  an  affair  of  honour. 

The  day  following  Mr.  W.  imagining  himfelf  in 
the  greateft  danger,  returned  Mr.  fyf»  bi$  letter,  that 
no  evidence  might  appear  againft  hint-,,  and  infill- 
ed upon  it  with  his  relations,  that  in*  tafe  of  his 
death  no  trouble  fhbuld  be  given  Mr.M.  for  he  had 
behaved  as  a  mart  of  honour. 

Mr.  M.  not  at  the  fame  time  returning  Mr.  W's 
letter,  occafioned  Homebody  to  remark, '  That  in  all 
4  probability  it  v/as  kept  in  order  to  be  macule  of 
'  as  a  proof  of  Mr.  W.  being  concerned  in  the 
c  North  Briton.'  I  own,  faid  the  remarkcr,  that 
I  can  account  for  this  behaviour  of  Mr.  M.  no  more 
than  lean  for  his  tamely  bearing  above  eight  months 
the  abufe  upon  him.  Has  he  been  all  this  time 
(Sundays  not  excepted)  pra&ifing  at  a  target  ?  that 
report  is  confirmed  by  all  hjs  neighbours  iji  the 
country.  Yet,  after  all,  he  did  not  venture  to  fend 
to  Mr.  W.  but  before  five  hundred  gentlemen,  rear 
dy  to  interpofe,  fcemed  to  intend  to  begin  a  quar- 
rel, I  fuppofe,  that  it  might  end  there.  Mr,  W. 
chofe  coolly,  to  take  it  up  the  next  morning,  by  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.M.  who  infilled  on  piftols,\vith- 
out  naming  the  fword,  though  the  choice  of  wea- 
pons, was,  by  the  laws  of  honour,  in  Mr.  W. 
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A  Utter  from  Dr.  Brocklefby  to  Mr.  Willed 

Dear  Sir, 
LATE  laft  night  I  received  the  inclofed  letter 
from  my  mod  ingenious  and  worthy  friend  Dr< 
Hebberden,  and  alio  the  inclofed  copy  of  an  order 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  report  upon  your 
cafe  on  the  19th  of  January  \  I  am  therefore  to 
entreat  you,  to  fix  the  hour  for  our  attendance  at 
your  houfe  on  Monday,  and  I  will  take  care  to  ap- 
point Dr.  Hebberden  and  Mr.  Hebberden,  and 
Mr.  Hawkins,  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
Norfolk-ftreet,  Your  moft  obedient 

Sunday  morning,  humble  fervant, 

Dec.  18,  1763.  Richard  Brocklesby- 


Letter  from  Dr.  Hebberden,  to  Dr.  Brocklefby, 
which  was  the  inclofed  letter  abovementioned 

^  Cecil-ftreet,  Dec.  17. 

-    Dear  Sir, 

A  N  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  come  to 
Mr.  Hawkins  and  me,  to  attend  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  obfenre  the  progrefs  of  the 
cure,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  houfe,  together 
with  you  and  Mr.  Graves.  You  will  oblige  us  by 
acquainting  Mr.  Wilkes  with  this-,  and  if  you 
will  let  us  know  at  what  time  you  intend  to  fee  Mr. 
Wilkes  on  Monday,  we  will  be  ready  to  meet  you 
there.  Mr  Hawkins  defires  that  the  appointment 
_may  be  for  fome  hours  after  twelve. 

I  am,   Sir, 
Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

W.  Hebberden* 
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A  card  from  Mr..  Wilkes  to  Dr.  Hcbberdert. . 

MR.    Wilkes   prefents  his  compliments  to  Dr. 
Hebberden,  and  is  duly  fenfible  of  the  kind  care 
and  concern  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  not  only  for 
Jus  health  but  for  his  Ipeedy  recovery.     He  is  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Brocklefby,  of  whole  integrity  and. 
ability  he  has  had  the  experience  of  many  years, 
and  onwhofe  (kill  he  has  the  moll  perfedt  reliance. 
Mr.  Wilkes  cannot  but  ftill  be  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  propiety  in  the  choice  he  at  firft 
made  of  Dr.  BrocKlefty,  for  the  cure  of  what  is 
called  a  gun-jhot  wound,  from  the  circumftances  of 
the  do&or's  having  been  feveral  years  phyfician  to 
the  army  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  entertains  a  real 
eftcem  for  Dr  Hebberden's  great  merit,  and  though 
he  cannot  fay  that  he  wilhes  to  fee  the  do&or  at  pre- 
lent,  he  hopes  that  he  fhall  be  well  enough  to  beg 
that  honour  to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  in 
Monday,  Dec.  19.        n  Great  Gcorgc-jlrect* 


A  card  from  Mr.  Wilkes  to  Mr.  Hawkins. 

MR.  Wilkes  prefents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Hawkins.  He  fome  time  ago,  from  motives  of 
humanity,  readily  conlented,  at  the  requeit  of  Mr. 
Martin,  to  receive  the  vifits  of  Dr.  Hebberdcn  and 
Mr.  Hawkins.  He  is  now  acquainted  that  the 
honour  Mr.  Hawkins  intends  him,  of  a  vifit  to-day, 
is  not  at  the  defire  of  Mr.  Martin  *  and  therefore 
he  begs  that  it  may  be  deferred  'till  he  is  more  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  company.  He  has  every  reafon 
to  continue  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  conduit  of 
Mr.  Graves,  a  military  furgcon  of  eminence,  who 
extracted  the  ball,  he  hopes,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  be 
lb  well  recovered,  as  to  be  able  to  receive  Mr. 

Hawkins, 
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Hawkins  in  Great  George-ftreet:  and  fhall  be  im- 
patient for  a»-^pommk7 -trf  fhewing  the  juft  re- 
gard he  will  ever  pay  to  fo  diftinguilhed  a  charac- 
ter.    '  ' 

Monday,  Dec.  19. 


-    Letter  from  Mj*.  Wilkes  to  Dr.  Brockleiby. 

Greet  Gwrge-Jireet,  Monday,  Dec.  19.  1763* 

•'  Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  of  the 
papers  inclofed.     I  think  you  are  rather  deficient  iii 
pofitenefs,  that  you  do  not  congratulate  your  friend 
on  the  me;' and  ftngular  honour  done  him  by  the 
boufe  of  cbmrhohs,  in  appointing  £phyfician  and  fur- 
geon  to  attend  him.  The  Icrds  fct  them  fuch  $n  ex- 
ampler,  by  ordering  the  phyjician  and  furgean  of  a 
mciiibLT  of  the  other  houfe  to  their  bar,  to  be  ex- 
amined concerning  his  ftatc  of  health.     I  had  be- 
fore received  other  unmerited  obligations  from  their 
Ivrdfoips,  and  the  old  friendlhips  of  Lord  Sandwich* 
though  I  own  I  was  Father  put  to  the  blufh  by  their 
publjjhing  to  the  world  what  they  pretended  was 
found  [perhaps  put]  among  the  things  ftolen  from 
me.     If  a  man  makes  a   private  ejfay  on  woman* 
fhould  all  the  world  iee  it  ?  is  a  treatife  againft  the 
fplecn  or  the  tedium  vit<e,  fo  dangerous  as  now  to 
become  a  ftate-cnnje  for  the  cognizance  of  our  pre- 
fent  — 1  rulers,  or  rather  In  ■    k      s  ?  Has  the  nafty 
gummy,  blubbering,  over-grown  boy  of  a  lord,  as 
barbarous  and  bluit'ring  as  the  north,  has  he  like- 
wife  received  his  orders  to  denounce  to  the  commons 
a  laughable  poem,  as  a  horrid  crime  to  make  all 
good  chriftians  fhudder  ?  are  the  moft  wretched  and 
impious  lines,  to  be  forged,  that- a  work  which  ido- 
lizes the  iex,  may  be  brought  into  judgment  before 

the 
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Ac  crafty  feet,  who  never  loVed  any  woman  and 
who— — 

This  laft  aft  of  the  commons  feems  almoft  to  per- 
fect the  fcenc,  and  rq«ite  overwhelms  me  with  gra- 
titude. Yet  though  I  am  a  young  member,  I  can- 
not but  obferve  and  lament,  that  the  antient,  cfta- 
bliflied  forms  of  parliament  have  in  the  prefent  cafe 
been  laid  afide,  as  if  order  had  taken  leave  of  the 
hufe  with  good  old  Onflow.  The  courfe  of  bufincfi 
has  always  been,  that  affairs  of  importance  Ihould 
previoufly  go  to  a  committee.  The  affair  you  have 
mentioned  is  of  fo  much  real  confequence,  that  it 
Ihould  (in  my  poor  opinion)  have  been  referred  to 
t"j)o  committees.  Firfi,  it  Ihould  have  gone  to  the 
ammiitet  of  ways  and  means,  to  contrive  how  the 
ftate  pbrfician  and  jiirgeon  Can  get  into  my  houfe. 
Secondly  to  the  committee  of  fupply,  to  vote  the  fees 
Cue  to  the  gentlemen  for  their  attendance;  but  I  have 
public  oeconomy  fo  much  at  heart,  (though  I  make 
no  parade  of  it)  that  I  will  fave  the  nation  that  ex- 
pence  ;  for  I  will  not  fuffer  either  of  them  to  enter 
my  doors. 

The  commons,  like  true  country  people,  feein  to 
have  an  overflowing  of  kindnefs  for  me,  which  is 
very  apt  to  furfeit :  and  yet  like  the  others,  fome- 
times  in  the  feme  moment,  they  fail  in  a  point  of 
good  breeding,  even  to  one  of  their  own  members. 
The  boufe  defires  Dr.  Hebberden  and  Mr.  Hawkins 
to  come  to  me,  but  forgot  to  defire  me  to  receive 
them,  and  I  moft  certainly  will  not. 

Surely,  *ny  dear  Sir,  this  matter  has  been  too 
lightly  determined  upon  by  the  honourable  boufe. 
It  is  pretty  wrell  known  that  I  have  already  zphyjicum 
and  Jurgeon,  whofe  -characters  the  foul  breath  of 
Rander  never  reached,  and  whom  I  confide  in  and 
love.  .  Why  ftiould  I  admit  any  others  ?  am  I  to* 
confent  to  an  unjuft  flur  upon  gentlemen,  with  whom 
1  have  all  the  reafon  m.the  world  to  be  fatisfied  ?  fhalV 
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he  would  be  expelled :  of  cotirfe  therefore  a  vacan- 
cy would  happen  for  the  borough  of  Aylefbury 
which  he  represented  ;  and  fomebody  put  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  the  London  Evening  Poft  : 

c  Ex  trail  of  a  letter  frem  Aylefbury,  Dec.  i. 

4  WE  have  had  great  canvafling  here  fince  there 
1  has  been  a  talk  of  expelling  Mr.  Wilkes.  Sir  Wil- 
c  liam  L —  has  been  very  bufy  in  behalf  of  his 

*  friend  Capt. ;  but  it  is  not  believed  he  will 

*  fucceed,  becaufe  it  is  very  ungenerous  and  un- 
€  gentleman  like,  in  (juch  a  particular  cafe  as  this, 

*  to  folicit  intereft  to  fucceed  a  man  before  it  is 

*  certainly  known  whether  he  will  be  expelled. 

Which  occaiioned  the  following  letter. 


To  the  printer  of  the  London  Evening  Poft. 

SIR, 
HAVING  feen  in  your  paper  of  laft  Saturday  a  re- 
flection upon  me,  for  having  interefted  myfclf  in 
behalf  of  a  friend,  upon  the  fuppolition  of  a  va- 
cancy likely  to  happen  for  that  borough,  I  defire 
you  to  inform  your  anonymous  correfpondent,  that 
I  have  done  nothing  therein,  or  upon  any  occafion 
whatever,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  vindicate  as  a 
gentleman  to  any  one  that  lhall  require  it. 

Hart  we  lb  W.  Lee. 

Dec.  6,  1763.   -  - 

Although* Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  innocent  of  the 
paragraph  alloded  to,  yet  he  could  not  .help 
taking  notice  of  fo  extraordinary  a  letter ;  and 
immediately  wrote  the  following  anfwer. 

.    '  To 
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To  Sir  William  Lee  of  HartwtlL>  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  Bart. 

SIR, 
GIVE  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  your  hav- 
ing commenced  author,  and  the  London  Evening 
Pcfty  on  the  great  acquifition  made  of  fuch  talents 
as  yoUr^s  for  that  paper.  I  doubt  not  of  your  foon 
diftancing  all  the  other  minifterial  writers;  and 
though  you  may  not  regularly  on  Saturday  nights 
have  your  pay  counted  out  to  you,  yet  fome  little 
fhug  fine-cure,  or  a  minifterial  mandate  to  a  coun- 
ty, for  what  you  were  very  lately  fo  aukwardly 
gaping  after,  (though  thank  heaven,  you  were  dis- 
appointed,) may,  in  the  end,  recompenfe  your 
labours. 

I  muft,  however,  recommend  to  you,  rather 
more  temper,  you  ftart  too  furioufly ;  you  fhould 
firft  play  with  bended  reins,  their  urge  by  degrees 
more  rapidly,  and  at  laft  try  the  whole  fury  of  the 
courfe.  As  a  young  man,  you  are  intitled  to  par- 
don, but  you  fhould  have  laughed  at  an  idle  para- 
graph in  a  news  paper,  in  which  your  great  name 
is  not  at  length.  Did  the  confcientioufnefs  of  hav- 
ing merited  that  litde  fatire,  fting  you  ?  I  have  a 
right  to  afkyou  ;  for  in  your  curious  letter,  you  lay 
/  have  done  nothing  therein*  or  upon  any  occajion 
whatever  (bravo!  W.  Lbe  de  feipfo)  that  I  am  not 
ready  to  vindicate  as  a  gentleman  to  any  one  that 
(not  who)  Jbqll  require  it.  Now  I  will  only  remark, 
that*  that  that  worthy  baronet  urges  it  the  very 
pink  of  chivalry,  and  is  that  that  is  very  brave. 
But  do  you  mean  to  vindicate  it  by  your  pen  or  your 
faord?  If  by  your  pen j  as  you  offer  to  vindicate  it 
to  any  tme%  I,  A.  B.  beg  to  aik  you  a  few  queftions. 
Was  k  confiftent  with  honour  and  humanity  to  be- 
gin a  canvafs  in  the  borough  of  Aylelbury,  when 

Vol.  I.  I  there 
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there  was  no  certainty  of  any  vacancy,  and  the  pre- 
fent  member  lay  dangeroufly  ill  from  an  affair  of 
honour  ?-  Was  this  chriftian  like,  pouring  oil  into 
his  bleeding  wounds  ;  or,  was  it  not,  as  far  as  you 
could,  planting  thorns  under  a  fick  man's  pillow  ? 
Was  it  fair,  candid,  or  juft,  ordering  application 
to  be  made  to  one  of  the  returning  officers,  who  is 

RJr.  W 's  tenant  ?    Have  you  ever  had  any 

provocation  from  Mr.  Wilkes  ?  Have  you  not  al- 
ways been  upon  terms  of  civility  with  him  ?  Juftify 
then  to  the  world,  the  propriety,  the  decency,  or 
even  the  humanity,  of  your  conduct. 

But,  perhaps,  I  miftake  you,  and  you  meant 
to  juftify  it  by  your  fword.  You  have  juft  begun 
by  inking  your  maiden  pen,  and  you  might  poffi- 
bly  mean  at  the*  fame  time  to  contrive  to  flejb  your 
maiden  fword.  Pray  be  explicit,  and  let  me  know 
if  you  meant  to  fend  a  challenge  to  all  the  world  by 
the  London  Evening  Pojt.  Was  ever  any  thing  fo 
truly  noble  and  great  ? 

But  I  tire  you  and  myfelf :  I  fhall  therefore  con- 
clude, with  orify  begging  of  you,  that,  inftead  of 
beginning  any  difturbances  at  Aylefbury,  you  would 
keep  your  own  little  parifh  of  Hartwell  quiet,  and 
be  reconciled  to  a  worthy  clergyman,  who  never 
offended  you,  and  whom  your  good  father  cherifh- 
ed,  and  honoured. 

White  Hart,  Aylefbury  ^ 
Dec.  1 6,   1763. 


The  following  papers  relate  to  the  attempt  which  one 

Mr.  Dun,  made  on  Mr.  Wilkes's  life. 
In  the  King's  1  JOHN  WILKES,  of  Aylefbury 
Bench.  J  J  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  Efq; 
Matthew  Brown,  fervant  to  the  faid  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  Mathias  Darly,  of  the  parifli  of  St.  Anne, 
Soho,  in  the  liberty  of  Weftminfter,  engraver,  fe- 
vcmlly  make  oath ;  and  firft,  the  faid  John  Wilkes 

for 
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for  himfelf  faith,  That  he  thifdepohent  verily  be- 
lieves that  he  is  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  the 
wicked,   malicious,  revengeful,  and    unprovoked 
menaces  of  one  Alexander  Dun,  who  (this  depo- 
nent is  informed)  is  a  Scotch  officer ;  and  between 
eleven  and  twelve  of  the  clock  laft  Tuefday  Even- 
ing demanded  entrance  into  this  deponent's  houfe 
in  Great  George-Street,  Weftminfter,  and  threaten- 
ed violence  to  his  perfon ;  and  this  deponent  fur- 
ther laith,  That  a^bout  nine  of  the  clock  this  morn- 
ing he  received  the  letter  hereunto  annexed,  marked 
(A)  which  this  deponent  is  informed,  and  verily 
believes,  is  of  the  hand  writing  of  the  faid  Alexan- 
der Dun:  and  this  deponent,  Matthew  Brown,  for" 
himfelf  faith,  that  he  faw  a  perfon  at  the  time  firft 
above  mentioned  make  feveral  very  rude  and  vio- 
lent endeavours  to  come  into  the  houfe  of  the  faid 
Mr.  Wilkes  •,  and  upon   his  being  refufed  by  this 
deponent,  threatened  revenge  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
alfo  to  this  deponent ;  and  by  the   bdl  descrip- 
tion and  information  which  this  deponent  has  been 
able  to  collect,  he  believes  the  faid  perfon's  name 
is  Alexander  Dun :    and  this  deponent  Mathias 
Darly  for  himfelf  faith,  That  he   this   deponent 
did  yefterday  write  to  Mr.  Wilkes  the  letter  here- 
unto annexed  (B)  the  contents  of  which  are  true,. 
and  that  the  Scotch  officer  therein  alluded  to  is  the 
faid  Alexander  Dun:   and  this  deponent  further 
(kith,  That  he  is  not  moved  by  any  malice  or  re- 
fentment  againft  the  faid    Alexander  Dun,  but 
thought  it  his  duty  as  a  member  of  fociety,  to  make 
the  above  intimations  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  order 
that  he  might  concert  the  neceflary  meafures  for 
his  perfonal  fafety.     And  therefore  the  faid  John 
Wilkes  craves  fureties  of  the  peace  againft  the  faid 
Alexander  Dun,  not  out  of  hatred  or  malice,  but 
merely  for  the  prefervation  of  his  life  and  perfon 
from  danger.  John  Wilkes,. 

Matthew  Brown, 
I  2  Mathias  Darly. 
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The  deponent  John>  Wilkes  fworn  at  his  houfc  m 
Great  George-ftreet,  Wcftminfter,  he  being  in- 
difpofed,  the  8th  day  of  December,  1763,  be- 
fore me, 

W.  Mapelfden,  by  Commiffion. 

Matthew  Brown  and  Mathias  Darly,  fworn  in  Great 
Ormond-ftreet,  the  8th  day  of  December,  1763, 
before  £.  Wilmot. 


SIR,  London,  Bee.  8,  176$. 

A  S  I  have  fomething  of  confequence  to  commu- 
nicate to  you,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know,  what  time 
would  be  moft  convenient  for  me  to  call  upon  you 
this  day,  I  called  once  before  and  was  refufed  ad- 
mittance. Be  fo  good  as  fend  me  an  anfwer  by  my 
fervant  who  will  wait  for  it.  Lieutenant  Crockat 
of  dragoons,  who  is  now  in  Scotland,  defires  his 
compliments  to  you  for  the  many  civilities  (hewn 
him  when  he  was  quartered  near  your  country 
.  feat  •,  you  may  be  affured  that  many  of  the  Scotch 
have  ftill  a  regard  for  you,  and  none  of  them  more 
fo  than  your  moft  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

Alex.  Dun. 

Direct  to  me  at  Mr.  Whyte's*  perukemaker> 
lieutenant  of  marines. 

To  John  Wilkes,  Efq; 
(A) 


London iDee.  7,  1763* 

SIR, 
I  SHOULD  not  do  my  duty  if  I  did  not  ac- 
quaint you  that  the  young  Scotch  officer,  that 
wanted  entrance  at  your  houfe,  is.  a.  villain,  and  his 
intentions  are  of  blackifh  dye.  I  had  been  in  his 
company  for  near  four  hours.  That  part  of  our 
converfation  that  relates  to  you,  confifted  chiefly 

of 
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of  his  intentions  of  mafiacreing  you  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  there  was  thirteen  more  gentle- 
men of  Scotland  of  the  lame  rdblution,  and  con- 
federates of  his,  who  was  refolved  to  do  it,  or  die 
in  the  attempt     Lad  night,  when  your  trial  was 
over,  the  gentleman  at  the   coflfee-houic  quitted 
the  room  that  I  was  in  (on  account  of  the  fhouts  in 
the  Hall)  and  left  the  Scotch  hero  and  I  together, 
but  I  abruptly  left  the  room,  and  went  after  the 
people  to  Great  George-ftreet,  and  on  hearing  a 
noile  at  your  door,  I  went  up,  and,  to  my  great 
furprife,  law  the  Scotchman  a-trying  for  entrance  j 
I  knocked  and  had  admittance,  which  enraged  the 
hero  to  much,  that  he  fwore  revenge  agamft  the 
fervant,  and  was  very  troublelbme ;  when  I  went 
out,  I  heard  a  gentleman  taking  him  to  talk  upon 
his  vowing  revenge  on  you  or  your  fervant,  upon 
which  I  told  the  gentleman  a  fmall  part  of  what  I 
knew,  and  he  put  him  in  the  hands  of  two  watch- 
men, and  ordered  him  to  the  roundhoufe,   but  at 
the  corner  of  Great  George-ftreet,  I  am  told,   he 
was  refcued,  and  ran  away.     There  was  converfa- 
tion  pafled  between  him  and  the  company  that  is 
not  fcfe  to  communicate  by  letter :  his  principles 
and  zeal  make  it  unfafe  for  fuch  an  abandoned 
wretch  to  be  at  large.    Your  own  difcretion,  I  hope, 
will  guide  you  to  prevent  any  thing  that  may'  be 
intended.  I  am,  with  all  refpe&, 

To  Mr.  Wilkesi  Sir  your*s, 

Great  George-ftreet.  »M.  Darlt. 

(B)  Cranborn  alley, 

Leicefter  Fields. 


E.  WlLMOT.  L.  S. 

England,  1  XT  THERE  AS  I  have  received  in- 
to wit,     J  W    formation  on  the  oath  of  John 
Wilkes,  Efq*,  Matthew  Brown,  and  Mathias  Darly, 

I  3  Tha$ 
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That  one  Alexander  Dun,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  on  Tuefday  evening  laft,  demanded 
entrance  into  the  houfe  of  John  Wilkes,  and  threat- 
ened violence  to  his  perfon  •,  and  hath  fince,  in  the 
hearing  of  Mathias  Darly,  declared  his  intention 
to  maflkcre  the  faid  John  Wilkes  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  therefore  the  faid  John  Wilkes  craves 
fureties  of  the  peace  againft  the  faid  Alexander  Dun, 
not  out  of  hatred  or  malice,  but  merely  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  life  and  perfon  from  danger. 

Theie  are  therefore  to  will  and  require,  and,  in 
his  majefty's  name,  ftri&ly  to  charge  and  com- 
rnaqd  you,  and  every  of  you,  upon  fight  hereof, 
to  apprehend  and  take  the  faid  Alexander  Dun, 
and  bring  him  before  me,  or  one  other  of  the  jui- 
tices  of  his  majefty's  court  of  King's  Bench,  if 
taken  in  or  near  the  cities  of  London  or  Weft- 
minfter,  otherwife  before  fome  juftice  of  the  peace 
living  near  the  place  where  he  fhall  be  herewith 
taken :  to  the  end  he  may  become  bound  with  fuf- 
ficient  fureties  for  his  perfonal  appearance,  in  his 
majefty's  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  firft  day  of 
Hillary  term,  to  anfwer  the  premifes,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  be- 
haviour towards  all  his  Majefty's  fubjefts,  efpeci- 
ally  towards  the  faid  John  Wilkes  •,  and  hereof  fail 
not  at  your  peril. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  feal  this  eighth  Day 
of  December,  1763. 

To  Richard  Elfton  my  tipftaff,  and  to  all  chief 
and  petty  conftables,  headboronghs,  tything- 
men,  and  all  others  whom  thefe  may  concern. 

Mr.,  Wilkes  having  appointed  feven  in  the  even- 
ing, on  Thurfday  laft,  tor  an  interview  with  the 
faid  Alexander  Dun,  he  came  pun&ually  at  the 
time,  when  he  was  apprehended  in  confequence  of 
the  above  Warrant* 

[The 
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[The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  that  was  cir- 
culated by  Mr.  Dun,  with  fome  remarks  thereon.] 
A  S  there,  is  to  be  publifhed  by  fubfcription,  by 
lieutenant  Alexander  Dun  of  Marines,  a  book  ea- 
tituled,  The  hiftory  of  a  reduced  officer,  with  ad- 
vice to  half-pay  officers,  and  to  officers  entering 
the  army  ;  a  point  explained  concerning  the  fea 
and  marine  officers  :  interfperfed  with  various  obr 
Nervations  on  the  fair  lex. 

<$uo  femel  eft  imbuta  recens  furvabity 
Odorem  Tefta  diu. 

To  which  is  added,  fome  advices  to,  andobfer- 
vaaons  on,  Mr.  Wilkes's  behaviour  to  the  Scotch 
nation. 

t4-+  The  author  may  be  heard  of  at  the  Par- 
liament-tavern, near  Weftminfter-hall,  or  at  St. 
Clement's  coffee-houfe  in  the  Strand,  if  any  gen- 
tlemen chufe  to  fubfcribe. — 

Mr.  Dun  has  had  fo  much  encouragement  al- 
ready from  the  nobility  and  quality,  both  in  Bri- 
tain, and  in  foreign  countries,  in  this,  publication, 
that  he  would  not  have  made  it  public  had  it  not 
been  for  an  accident  which  happened  lately,  now 
to  be  explained. 

As  Mr.  Wilkes  is  mentioned  in  his  treatife,  he' 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Wilkes  to  fee  whether  or  not  the  diffentions  betwixt 
the  Englifh  and  Scotch  nations  [what  are  tbefe  dif- 
fentions ?  nobody  ever  beard  of  tbem]  reported  to  be 
occafioned  by  him  were  from  real  or  imaginary . 
caufes.  He  had  an  offer  of  being  introduced  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  by  feveral  different  gentlemen 
[WHO?]  and  on  Tuefday  night  {near  twelve 
o'clock]  went  for  that  purpofe,  but  was  refufed  ad- 
mittance ;  was  difappointed  next  *day  by  breach  of 
appointment  \JVbat  appointment  ?]  and  on  Thurs- 
day Morning  wrote  Mr.  Wilkes  the  following  letter, 
which  was  fent  by  his  fervant. 

I  4  STa 


v       7*  JOHN   WILKES,.^ 
SIR,  London,  Dec.  8,  1763. 

4  AS  I  have  fomething  of  confequencc  to  commu- 

*  nicatc  to  you,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what 

*  time  would  be  mod  convenient  for  me  to  call 
4  upon  you  this  day  :  I  called  once   before,  and 

*  was  rerufed  admittance.  Be  fo  good  as  fend  me 
k  an  anfwer  by  my  fervant,  who  will  wait  for  it. 

4  Lieutenant  Crockat  of  dragoons,  who  is  now 
4  in  Scotland,  defires  his  compliments  to  you  for 
4  the  many  civilities  (hewn  him  when  he  was  quar- 
4  tered  near  your  country  feat.    You  may  be  af- 

*  fured  that  many  of  the  Scotch  have  ftill  a  regard 
4  for  you  •,  and  none  of  them  more  fo  than  your 
4  moft  humble  and  obedient  fervant, 

Alex.  Dun.* 

This  letter  he  fent  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  j 
a  little  after  one  o'clock  he  received,  by  his  fervant, 
the  following  card. 


Mr.  Dun,  fburfday. 

4  Mr.  W s's  compliments  to  Mr.  Dun,  and 

4  defires  to  fee  him  at  feven  o'clock  this  evening  : 
4  is  obliged  to  him  for .  the  account  of  Mr. 
4  Crockat/ 

In  confequence  of  this  defire,  Mr.  Dun  went  to 
Mr.  Wilkes's  lodgings  [JVho  does  Mr.  Wilkes  lodge 
with  ?  This  is  the  true  Edinburgh  Jlile :  bos  Mr. 
JVilkes  a  boufe  or  only  aflat:  two  or  three  rooms  they 
call  a  flat  at  Edinburgh]  in  Georgfc-ftreet,  at  the 
time  appointed — When  he  came  there  he  knocked 
gently  at  the  door,  and  was  admitted  by  a  fer- 
vant who  called  himfelf  Mr.  Wilkes's  Butler  •,  he 
aflced  Mr.  Dun  to  walk  into  a  parlour  until  Mr. 
Wilkes  (hould  come  down  •,  wanted  to  know  if  he 

had 
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had  any  covers  [as  be  baddefired  by  bis  boy]  to  be 
figned;  and  that  he  would  carry  them  up  to  Mr. 
Wilkes:  Mr.  Dun  then  gave  him  a  dozen,  which 
he  took  away  in  order  to  carry  up  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who,  he  faid,  was  in  the  room  above. — 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  the  Butler  came  back, 
in  a  mild  manner  defined  Mr.  Dun  to  walk  above  to 
his  mailer,  who  was  waiting  for  him :   he  immedi- 
ately followed,  and  was  fcarcely  out  of  the  parlour 
door,  when  five  or  fix  men  catched  fall  hold  of  him, 
and  brought  him  down ;   fome  of  them  were  gen- 
tlemen, whole  names  Mr.  Dun  does  not  chufe  to 
mention,  who  ufed  him  very  well  afterwards  :  that 
violence  was  offered  is  evident,  becaufe  one  of  the 
gentlemen  had  the  joints  of  two  of  his  fingers  diflo- 
cated:  they  then  fearched  Mr.  Dun,  but  found  no 
deadly  weapon  about  him ;   indeed  he  had  a  pen- 
knife in  his  waiftcoat  pocket,  [loofe  in  Ms  left  band 
coat  pochet]  which  they  kept,    and  faid  he  had 
brought  it  with  intention  to  kill  Mr.  Wilkes.    That 
he  may  do  impartial  juftice  to  all,  he  here  declares, 
that  in  a  little  time  they  returned  his  pocket-book, 
papers,  &c.  and  upon  his  obferving  that  he  was 
almofl  ftrangled,    they  brought  feveral  different 
kinds  of  wine  to  chufe  of-,   drank  his  health,  and 
laid  they  believed  they  were  all  in  the  wrong  •,  [not 
true]  but  that  he  muft  go  to  fome  genteel  houfe  and 
be  confined  a  little,   until  he  fhould  clear  up  this 
matter,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  warrant  againft  him 
on  fufpicion  of  his  intending  to  mafiacre  him  [ac  - 
cording  to  bis  own  declaration.]     They  then  aiked, 
if  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  them  to  have  a&ed 
this  part  ?  He  faid  not,  as  he  thought  it  was  taking 
hold  of  him  under  fhew  of  friendihip,  as  the  card 
exprefled.    He  aflced  if  his  letter  cud  not  deferve 
civil  treatment  ?  To  which  Mr.  C — tes,  Juftice  of 
peace,  [in  Surry]  was  pleafed  to  reply,  That  Mr, 
Wilkes  had  £&ed  by  4iis  advice  j.  that  they  found 


out 
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out  he  was  a  man  of  education  from  his  letter,  and 
therefore  judged  him  the  more  dangerous.     Mr. 
C — tes  told  him,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  defired  he  would 
write  to  him  and  clear  up  the  matter  more  fully, 
and  he  would  fend  him  an  anfwer  [not  true.]     They 
then  brought  Mr.  Dun,  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  wax, 
and  he  wrote,  dire&ed  to  Mr.  Wilkes  in  his  lodg- 
ings :    as  Mr.  Wilkes  fent  him  a  verbal  anfwer,  he 
will  not  infert  a  copy  of  this  letter ;    he  will  only 
t)bferve,  that  he  procured  him  a  dozen  of  franks 
from  Mr.  F — tzherb — t;  thanked  him  for  what  he 
wrote  •,  and  faid  that  he  would  have  done  them  him- 
felf,  but  was  not  well.     This  meffage  was  fent  him 
by  a  gentleman  who  carried  up  Mr.  Dun's  letter. 
Mr.  F — tzherb— t  he  muft  thank  for  likewife  fub- 
fcribing  to  his  performance  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  houfe, 
by  only  hearing  a  few  pages  read. 

He  does  here  declare  he  has  no  animofity  againft 
Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  any  man  in  Britain ;  fome  have 
ftiewn  it  in  London,  and  that  very  lately,  againft 
him,  for  no  other  caufe  but  his  mentioning  Mr. 
Wilkes  in  this  performance  :  he  has  been  often  in- 
fultedand  beat,  [BEAT !]  and  bruifed,  but  as  juf- 
tice  always  will  get  the  better,  and  innocence  will 
be  prote&ed,  has  always  come  off  to  his  own  fatif- 
faftion  ;  and  is  not  this  moment  afraid,  although 
under  lock  and  key  in  Stanhope-ftreet. 

He  now,  as  an  officer  who  has  fuffered  in  his 
Majefty's  fervice,  claims  protection :  is  but  young, 
cannot  therefore  command  temper  every  moment  to 
put  up  with  hearing  liis  countrymen  in  Scotland 
abufed  •,  but  he  wiihes  fincerely  the  whole  would  be 
unanimous,  and  then  the*  Englifti,  Irilh,  and 
Scotch,  would  be  a  terror  to  all  their  enemies :  if 
they  difagree  amongft  themfelves,  the  confequences 
will  be  dreadful.  [Do  they  ?]  As  the  aforefaid  pub- 
lication will  foon  appear,  he  fhall  fay  no  more  at 
prefent  on  this  fubjeft,  but  acquaint  the  public  that 

it 
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it  is  his  firft  performance,    wrote  at  the  defire  of, 
many  gentlemen  of  known  merit,    and  offered  to 
the  King's  perufaL 

Upon  the  ioth  of  December  inftant,  Mr.  Dun 
was  tried  [not  even  examined]  at  Mr.  Wilkes's  in- 
ftance,  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  &c.  and  acquit- 
ted :  he  muft  here  own  his  obligations  to  feveral 
members  who  fpoke  in  his  behalf;  although  none 
of  them  will  fay  he  afked  them  to  appear  in  his  de- 
fence.—  He  is  forry  that  he  had  reafon  to  fay  fomc 
Gentlemen  were  over  inquifitive ;  who  infifted  that 
his  fcrvant  fhould  inform,  and  even  threatened  him, 
to  tell  them,  what  meffages  he  feqt  him  from  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  night  this  trial  was  ended,  fome  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  friends  [who  were  they  ?]  came  to  fee  Mr. 
Dun  (as  they  themfelves  owned)  from  a  principle 
ofcuriofity;  they  wanted,  they  (aid,  to  know  what 
was  the  reafon  for  his  animofity  againft  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  to  fee  and  take  a  copy  of  his  card  to  Mr.  Dun. 
In  the  firft  place,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  no 
ill  will  at  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  let  them  copy  the  card, 
as  they  defired :  he  further  faid,  that  he  intended  to 
be  his  friend,  and  they  faw  his  recompenfe.  They 
then  told  Mr.  Dun  that  the  world  confidered  this 
as  a  ralh  and  frantic  a&ion,  at  leaft,  that  Mr. 
Wilkes's  friends  did  •,  but  that  now  they  were  fatif- 
fied  it  was  not.  They.fhewed  Mr.  Dun  feveral 
penknives,  and  wanted  to  know  the  fize  of  the  one 
he  had  in  his  waiftcoat  pocket  on  the  8th  inftant. 
He  told  them  it  was  the  fize  of  the  leaft  of  thofc 
they  produced  •,  but  that  he  fliould  not  fufpeft  them 
of  aflaflination  for  bringing  them  into  his  apart- 
ments :  at  this  they  fmiled.  As  the  news  papers 
fay  [bis  own  account]  that  Mr.  Dun  faid  he  purchafed 
the  penknife  firft  nine  months  ago,  then  a  Ihorter 
fpace,  and  at  laft  confefied  he  bought  it  at  Chat- 
ham a  fortnight  before  that  time,  he  muft  ex- 
plain 
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plain  this  matter  ?  As  he  had  three  penknives  pur- 
chafed  much  about  the  times  mentioned,  but  the 
one  for  common  ufe,  which  was  then  in  his  pocket, 
he  bought  on  the  ift  of  December  laft,  from  the 
fiiop  of  Nicholas  Fofter,  near  the  corner  of  Gro- 
cers-alley. When  Captain  B r  came  up  to  Mr. 

Dun  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  along  with  Dr. 
F— ^-n,  and  alked  him  if  he  knew  them,  he  told 

Captain  B r,  that  he  had  the  moment  before 

made  a  bow  to  him,  and  afked  him  how  he  did, 
but  was  furprized  he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  that  as 
to  DoftorF — — n,  he  thought  he  might  have  fcen 
his  face  before,  but  could  not  have  recollected  it 
except  he  had  told  his  name ;  for  altho*  he  inform- 
ed Mr#  Dun  he  was  Phyfician  at  the  Holpital  of 
Gibraltar,  when  he  was  bad  in  a  fever  for  fix 
months,  he  did  not  recoiled  feeing  him  often, 
altho'  he  has  reafon  to  remember  all  the  reft  of  the 
faculty  there.  Mr.  Dun  was  furprized  that  Cap- 
tain B r  fhould  afk  him  if  he  knew  him,  as  he 

has  becA  feveral  times  in  company  with  him  very , 
lately,  yea,  within  thefe  three  or  four  days.  But 
as  foon  as  thefe  two  Gentlemen  had  left  Mr.  Dun, 
he  told  the  reft  that  were  prefent,  that  he  fulpe&ed 
that  they  were  called  as  evidences  to  prove  him 
^mad  or  lunatic,  from  his  behaviour  when  almoft 
brought  to  the  gates  of  death,  by  a  fever  at  Gi- 
braltar-, had  reafon  to  be  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
when  his  fervant  called  at  Mr.  Wilkes's  houfe,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  that  fame  night,  and  was 
alked  by  Mr.  Wilkes's  Valet  de  Chambre,  if  he 
was  fent  by  the  madman  his  mafter  ?  [not  true]  Mr. 
Wilkes  fent  word  he  had  no  anfwer.      Captain 

B r  knows  that  Mr.  Dun  always  did  his  duty, 

And  even  more  than  lay  to  his  ftiare ;  and  that  it 
was  always  a  pleafure  to  him  while  he  was  well. 
He  likewife  knows  that  there  were  feveral  brave  and 
fenfible  men  (officers)  in  a  worfe  condition  than 

ever 
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ffer  lie  (Mr*  Dun)  was,  proceeding  from  the  fame 
malady  ;  that  fomc  cut  their  throats ;  that  others 
fbot  themfelves  thro*  the  body;  and  that  many 
were  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to  their  own 
lives*  proceeding,  as  one  would  imagine,  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate;  but  he  rnuft  obferve,  that 
ibmetimes  people  receive  favours  from  thofe  they 
kaft  exped  them,  and  are  deceived  by  others  they 
confide  moft  in  -,  this  has  been  Mr.  Dun's  cafe  in 
this  affair :  A  man,  profefied  the  greateft  friend- 
fhip  for  him,  fubfcribed  to  his  book,  faid  he  was 
hatf  a  Scotchman,  and  was  in  company  with  him  on 
Tueiday  night  the  8th  inftant,  at  the  Parliament 
tavern,  was,  as  he  is  informed,  the  principal  oc- 
cafion  of  this  profceution.  God  keep  Mr.  Dun 
from  the  company  of  half  friends  for 'the  future  * 
but  let  him  add, 

Integer  vit/e>  Jkelerifyue  punts  non  eget  Mauri 
Jaculis  nee  Jrcu,  nee  venenatis  gravida  Sagtttis. 
Fufee  Pbaretra* 

We  fttaH  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  Mr.  Dun's 
cafe,  that  it  is  the  obfervation  of  Machiavel,  that 
in  all  cafes,  not  only  of  afiaflination,  but  of  deep 
danger,  no*  man  (hould  be  employed,  who  is  always, 
and  entirely  in  his  fenfes* 


When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  fomewbat  recovered  of  bis 
wound  be  retired  to  Paris,  where  be  was  compli- 
mented by  Mr.  Martin  (who  bad  fled  thither  in 
conference  of  tbeir  late  duel)  with  the  following 
card?  * 

Hotel  dt  Luynes,  Dec.  30/ 1763. 

*  \/i  **  ^Earc"1  prcforts  his  compliments  to  Mr* 

*  lYl  *  Wilkes,  and  defires  to  know  how  he 
4  does,  flattering  himfelf,  from  Mr.  Wilkes's  per- 
4  formance  of  fa  long  a  journey,  at  this  feafon  of 

«<  the 
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c-the  year,  that  his  health  is  perfeftly  fe-rfta- 
4  blifhed. 

4  Mr.  Martin  cannot  help  taking  this  opportu- 
c  nity  to  afifure  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  he  had  defired 
4  Mr.  Bradfhaw  to  deliver  up  Mr.  Wilkes's  note, 
4  written  to  Mr.  Martin  on  the  i6th  Nov.  as  it 
4-  occurred  to  the  latter  that  any  imaginable  ufe 
4  might  be  made  of  iC  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  prejudice, 
4  and  before  Mr.  Martin  had  heard  from  Mr.  Brad- 
c.  ftiaw  that  it  was  actually  given  upw 
.  4  Mr.  Martin  returns  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
c  for  his  attention  to  Mr.  Martin's  fafety,  by  giv- 
4  ing  the  early  notice  he  did  to  Mr.  Bradfhaw,  of 
4  his  apprehending  himfelf  to  be  in  danger. 

4  It  is  impoffible  for  Mr.  Martin  to  think  of 
c  taking  part  in  any  affair  of  Mr.  Wilkes  that  he 
4  may  find  depending  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
4  at  his  arrival  in  England.  He  propofes  to  fet  off 
4  from  hence  on  his  return  home  on  Monday  next, 
4  but  believes  he  (hall  not  fet  foot  in  London  till 
4  thofe  affairs  are  determined,  to  avoid  even  a  co- 
4  lour  of  fufpicion  that  he  is  capable  of  appearing 
4  againft  Mr.  Wilkes  after  what  hath  fo  recently 
4  happened.* 


To  which   Mr.  Wilkes  returned  the  following 
anfwer. 

Hotel  de  Saxe,  Dec.  30.  Friday. 

4  Mr.  Wilkes's  compliments  to  Mr.  Martin, 
4  and  is  much  obliged  by  the  favour  of  his  note. 
c  Mr.  Wilkes  is  going  to  pay  his  refpefts  to  Lord 
4  Hertford,  and  if  Mr.  Martin  is  difengaged,  will  af- 
4  terwards  wait  upon  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
4  at  the  Hotel  dc  Luynes.* 


Mr. 
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* 

Mr.  Wilkes  fent  the  following  letter  to  the  Speaker: 
Paris,  Hotel  de  Saxe,  Jan.  n.  1764. 

*  SIR, 

*  I  cannot  cxprcfs  the  concern  1  am  under,  from 
c  the  impoflibility  I  now  find  of  attending  my  duty 
4  in  parliament  on  the  19th  of  this  month:  I  have 

*  fuffered  very  much  from  the  tour  I  made  here  in 
4  the  holidays  to  fee  my  daughter :  my  wound  is* 

•  again  become  extremely  painful,  the  parts  are' 
4  very  much  inflamed,  and  a  fever  attends  it.  I 
4  indole  a  certificate  of  one  of  the  king's  phyficians,' 
4  and  a  furgeon  of  the  army,  gentlemen  of  emi-' 
4  nence  in  their  profefiion,  who  think  it  abfolutely 
4  neceflary  for  me  to  ftay  fome  time  longer  at  Paris/ 
'  I  refer  to  the  certificate  itfelf  for  the  particulars. 

*  The  impatience  I  feel  to  juftify  myfelf  to  the 
c  houfe,  from  the  groundlefs  and  cruel  attacks  upon 
4  me,  and  the  zeal  I  hope  ever  to  retain  for  the  vin- 
4  dication  of  the  facred  rights  of  the  commons  of 
4  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
4  both  of  which  have  been  grofsly  violated  in  my 
4  perfon,  had  determined  me  to  fet  out  for  England 
c  on  Friday  next,  but  I  now  find  myfelf  incapable 
c  of  performing  the  journey.     I  am  therefore,  Sir, 

*  under  the  neceflity  of  intreating  you  to  fubmit  my 

*  cafe  to  the  Houfe,.  and  I  doubt  npt,  from  their 
c  juftice,  a  more  diftant  day  will  be.  appointed, 
4  when  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the  dif- 

*  cufllon  of  points  very  important  in  themfelves, 
4  and  in  which  I  am  very  materially  concerned. 

*  I  would  not,  Sir,  implore  this  of  the  Houfe, 
c  if  I  thought  the  delay  could  be  attended  with  any 
4  polfible  inconvenience  to  the  public ;'  and  I  beg 

*  to  obferve,  that  I  feized  the  firft  moment,  which 
'  the  refolutions  of  Parliament  gave  me,  to  enter 

4  mv 
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'  my  appearance  to  the  informations  filed  againft 
•4  me  in  the  King's  Bench.  I  am,  with  due  refpe<5t 
«  and  regard, 

Sir,  your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

JOHN    WILKES/ 
Right  Honourable 
*  Sir  John  Cuft 


4  Nous  fouflignes  medecin  confukant  du  Roi,  ci 

*  devant  medecin  en  chef  des  fes  armees  en  Alle- 
'  magne  et  en  Efpagne,  et  nous  chirurgien  conful- 
4  tant  des  armees,  et  chirurgien  major  du  regiment 
4  des  Gardes  Francoift,  certifions  que  Monfieur 
c  Jean  Wilkes  eft  dans  un  etat  que  ne  lui  permet 
4  point,  tant  par  raport  a  fa  blefiure  qui  n*eft  pas 
c  encore  enderemeat  cicatrifee,  que  par  raport  a  la 

*  fievre  qui  lui  eft  iurvenue  d'entreprendre  la  rout 
4  de  Paris  a  Londres ;  qu'il  feroit  a  craindre  un 
c  l'infiammation  et  le  bourfoufflemenr  confiderable 
c  arrives  depuis  peu  de  jours,  qu'il  ne  fe  format  une 
c  hernie  a  la  quelle,  il  ne  feroit  point  poflible  de 
4  remedier,  que  pour  prevenir  cet  accident,  dont 
4  il  eft  menace  et  que  movement  violent,  tel  que 
4  celui  d'une  chaife  de  polite,  et  l'agitation  de  la 
4  mer  ne  manquenoient  pas  de  determiner,  il  eft 
4  abfolument  indifpenfable  qu'il  refte  encore  quel- 
4  que  terns  a  Paris.  En  foi  de  quoi  nous  lui  avons 
4  dclivre  le  prefent  certificate.  A  Pari*>  1 1  Jmh 
c  vier  1764.' 

*  NlNNIN. 
DUFOUARE. 


ExtraS  of  a  letter  from  Mr .  Wilkes  to  Mr.  C s, 

.  dated  Paris,  June  5 >   1764. 

4  T  H  E  two  noble  Sweeiijh  wbigs,  of  whom  you 
*  were  fo  fond,  did  me  the  favour  of  dining  here 

4  yefterday. 
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jwftaixiay.  Ip«fl&ttocfey  yeiy  foppfyt  though 
apt  Ja,  joypuOy  ^s  that  d»y  twelvemonth,  in  the 
micii:  of  my  worthy  conftmientt  *t  Ayteib ury,  aM 
of  ys  in  fall  chorus,  to  the  liberties  <xf  our  country 
and  tte  virtue*  of  pur  fovgwign  *  yet  after  the  fete 
flagrant  aft*  §f  defpotic  j*wer  in  the  jniniftcrs, 
np*  forgetting  cither  theirwickednefc  ^  |^|r  j^ 
teiHtf .  *  jfo£  J  ttempaigm  was  not  nectary  to 
inipire  the  bigheft  good-humour  and  gaiety  on  fb 
white,  fc  aufpicious  a  day  as  the  fourth  of  June; 
TtettttftcoaJbcrated  thp  wine,  apdgave  it  the 
trm*  flavour,  though  I  cpuld  opt  help  lamenting 
my  Bard  and  unmerited  lot  of  being  forced  to 
gp*  fueh  a  toaft  out  of  my  own  dear  country, 
and  i*  a  fynd  where  the  ftandard  pf  W*r#  is 

not  yet  cre&ed.    With  Mifs  W- *s  help  we 

jnade  out  tolerably  well  GOP  SAVE  GREAT 
GEORGE  OUR  KING;  and  *s  the  Puke  of 
Nivefftoii'  Jays  in  one  of  his  letter* — , — — Nous 
01ms  tt*fte  it  chant  fort  garment,  4t  enjin  nous 
av<ms  tie  ftatrc  bonnes  beum  a  table..  As  I  am 
an  universal  w%,  I  could  not  avoid  giving  an 
additional  ft«i»,  the  poetry  of  which  I  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  dewn  as  low  as  the  reft  of  the  long, 
and  I  believe  I  fucceeded ;  the  thought  was  good 
that  the  name  of  BRUNSWICK  may  ever 
be  as  propitious  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind as  that  of  NASSAU  -,  and  our  gracious  G>* 
vereign,  through  a  long  and  gkmous  reign,  equally 
feared  abroad  and  Moved  at  home*  may  approve 
himfclf  as  ftcady  a  patfon  of  the  rights  of  Eng- 
liihmen  as  his  grandfather  was.  On  the  whole,  it 
proved  the  moft  agreeable  day  I  have  palled  fince 
a  few  of  us  in  April  kept  the  anniverfary  of  CUL- 
LODEN,  which  a  good  many  others  feem  to 
have  a  memorandum  to  forget ;  or  at  leaft  to  ne- 
glcd  very  fhamef ully. 

'  Lord  //******  gave  yefterday  a  grand  dinner 

to  all  the  Enrlifi  here,  except  one,  &nd  to  the  true 

K  Irilh 

Wine  Merchant  at  Paris. 
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Irilh  whigs  ;~nor  like  a  good  courtier  did  he  omit 
the  new  converts,  the  Scots  •,  he  did  not,  however 
obferve  the  diftinftion  which  is.  fo  much  in  fafliion 
on  your*  fide  the  water,  for  the  friends  of  the 
Hanover  family,  were  received  at  leaft  as  well  as 
their  known  enemies.  My  lot  is  particular  and 
droll  enough  :  I  am  the  fingle  Englifhman  not  in- 

vited  by  the  A ■ —  of  my  country,  on  the 

only  day  I  can  at  Paris  (hew  my  attachment  to  my 
fovereign,  as  if  I   was  difaffe&ed  to  the  prefent 
eftablUhment,  and  yet  I  am  frequently  and  grofs- 
ly  abufed  by  a  ridiculous  fellow  at  Bouillon,  be- 
caufe  I  am  known  to  hate  the  other  family  ;  and 
his  mafter,  the  duke*  married  the  fifter  of  the  pre- 
tender's wife,  a  princefs  of  Poland,  of  the  houfe 
of  Sobiejki.     This  fcribbler  is  one  Rouffeau,  who 
by  a  wretched  journal  does  all  he  can  twice  a 
month  to  degrade  a  name  made  illuftrious  by  one 
'  of  the  belt  French  poets,  and  by  the  great  philo- 
fopher,  though  in  tbefe  times  no  longer  the  citizen 
;  of  Geneva.    He  lays  at  my  door  the  North  Bri- 
>  tons  againft  the  Stuarts,  and  their  dear  friends  in 
'  the  north  of  our  ifland. — You  may  believe  me, 
'  when  I  afiure  you  it  was  not  the  flighted  mortifi- 
1  cation  to  me,  that  I  did  not  receive  an  invitation 
1  to  the  H**l  de  B*****s.  When  I  was  afked,  how 
1  it    could    happen  that  fo  (launch  a  whig    as 
1  Mr.  Wilkes   was  not  invited,  on  the    4th   of 
8  June,    I   laughed  like  the  old   Roman    J   bad 
1  rather  you  Jhould  ajk  why  I  was  NOT,  than 
1  why  I  WAS  invited  ;  perhaps  it  fhould  have  been 
6  aflced,  why  fome  others  were  invited.     The  lift 
1  of  the  company  of  Macs  and  Sawneys,NOT  in  the 
1  French  fervice*  would  divert  you  :  I  wi(h  fome  of 
1  our  neighbours  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Tweed 
1  may  not  keep  the  twenty-firft  with  more  real  de- 
1  votion  then  they  did  the  fourth.     With  tefpeft  to 
1  external  rites  they  were  exemplary,   as  all  new 
1  converts  are ;  and  I  believe  you  find  them  in  En- 
gland 
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1  gland  goodoccqfionalconformjisy  though  I  ihall  ever 
'  imagine  that  it  depends  on  contingencies  how  long 
c  they  will  continue  fuch.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  paf- 
4  fed  the  day  much  more  to  my  fatisfa&ion  than  I 
4  fliould  have  done  in  a  a  fet  of  mixed  or  a  fufpi- 
4  cious  company,  afulfomedull  dinner,  two  hours 

*  of  mighty  grave  conversation,  to  be  pif  chafed  in 
4  all  civility  by  fix  more  of  Phara,  which  I  deteft 
c  as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  gaming.  As  to  the 
c  A——,  I  have  never  had  the  leaft  conneftion 
(  with  him,  nor  indeed  wifh  it  •,  nor  at  this  dme 
4  with  his  Scottijh  S*******y,  nor  at  any  time  with 

4  his  Scottijh  ch******n,  becaufe an  A*******, 

4  generally  owes  his  very  nomination  to  minifterial 
4  influence,  and  is  almoft  of  courfe  (though  this 
4  does  not  extend  through  bis  family)  under  the  di- 
4  rettion  of  the  minifters,  or  perhaps  as  to  the  pre-* 
4  fent  cafe,  in  all  propriety  we  ought  to  fay,  of  the 
4  minijler,  who,  behind  and  between  the  curtains^  (till 
4  governs  our  ifland.  I  have  never  been  prefented 
4  at  court,  becaufe  an  Englifhman  fhould  be  pre- 
4  fented  by  the  Englifh  ambafiador  •,  and  I  will  not 
4  afk  any  favour  of  Lord  Hertford  in  the  prefent 
4  ftate  of  public  affairs  ;  though  as  a  private  noble - 
4  man,  I  fhould  be  ambitious  to  merit,  and  moil: 
4  fortunate  to  obtain,  his  friendfhip,  as  well  as  lord 
4  Beauehamp\  from  their  real  fterling  fenfe,  great 
4  intrinfic  worth,  and  what  fets  off  the  whole,  their 
4  amiable  manners.     I  have  the  prote&ion  of  the 

*  laws,  which  I  never  offend ;  I  am  at  Paris  like 
4  any  other  foreigner,  who  has  no  favour  to  afk, 
4  nor  need  feek  any  other  fecurity. — The  eloge, 
4  which  the  nobleft  of  poets*  gives  me,  that 

I  neither  court  the  (mile,  nor  dread  the  frown  of  kings, 

4  is  as  exaft  a  truth  here  as  you  know  it  to  have 

*  been  while  I  was  at  home.  The  fmall  circle  in 
4  which  I  now  walk,  will,  however,  bear  teftimony 
4  to  the  juft  tribute  of  gratitude  I  pay  to  the  hu- 

K  2  mane 

•  Churchill. 
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c  mana  virtue*  of  a  prince,  under  whefe  mild  and 
4  gentle  government  I  have  met  with  that  prote&ien 
4  which  an  innocent  man  has  a  right  to  exped,  but 

*  could  not  find  in  his  own  country,  under  his  own 
4  *****v  yet  let  me  do  juftice,  and  carry  my  eom- 
4  plaints  to  the  fouree  from  whence  they  fpring,  to 

*  the  baft  contrivances  of  minifters  exceedingly 
c  wicked  and  corrupt,  and  befides  ftung  to  the  quick, 
4  who  had  obtained  a  moft  unhappy  afcendency  over 

*  the  mind  of  their  ******,  and  to  fecure  them- 

*  felve6,    have    made  their    moft    odious    mea- 

*  fores  paf*  for  the  meafures  of  their  *****^ 
4  that  the  enormous  load  of  their  guilt,  may  be 
4  thrown  from  themfelves  upon  him;  a  praftice  not 
4  new,  but  of  which  every  reign  of  the  8tuartsy 
4  furnifties  examples.  I  hope  foon  to  fend  ypu 
4  fomething,  qnod  et  hum  in  annum  vivat  etplures. 
4  My  large  work  opens  with  the  general  idea  of 
4  political  liberty  •,  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
4  fentiments  of  the  European  nations  on  this  heod? 

*  as  diftinguilhed  from  the  almoft  univerfal  grofs 

*  defpotifm  of  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  third 
4  part  is  a  critique  on  the  various  governments 

*  of  Europe.  The  fouFth  and  laft  is  entirely  on  the 
4  Englifh  conftitution,  the  various  changes  it  has 

*  undergone,  the  improvements  made  in  it^  by  the 
4  glorious  revolution,  ,and  the  no  lefs  happy  than 
4  timely  acccflion  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick. 
4  There  are  a  few  hints  of  fome  remedies  to  the 
4  defefts  ftill  fubfifting  in  this  noble,  and  if  my 

*  prayers  ar-e  heard,  this  eternal  fabric.  A  large  ap- 
4  pendix  contains,  I  hope  a  full  juftification  of  Mr. 
4  W — . — ,  uport  conftitutiQnal  grounds  :  a  variety 
4  of  ehara&ers  are  drawn  from  the  life,  which  if  I 
4  miftfike  not,  will  entertain  you ;  and  I  believe  they 
4  are  notjkele^ns^  though  I  hope  the  originate  will 

.  4  be  fo  before  the  book  js  publiihedv 


Having 
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Having  given  ill  the  authentic  tetters  and  papm 
which  ivere  ptibliflied  relative  to  every  branch  of 
Mr.  Wilke^s  cafe,  *e  ftow  come  to  thfe  ftri&urei 
and  obfervsftiohS  Wide  upon  thefti* 


Queries  *n  Mr.  Withers  cafe. 

WHETHER  the  apprehenfion  of  Mr  Wilkes 
under  a  warrant  without  oatb9  Md  without 
name%  is  not  illegal. 

2.  Whether  in  either  of  the  warrants*  which  have 
been  iffued,  the  ufual  and  neceffary  word  false  is 
to  be  found  among  the  epithets  applied  to  the  fup- 
pofcd  libel,   No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  ? 

3.  Whether  any  difingenuous  and  unfair  method 
was  not  employed  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  to 
elude  the  effeft  of  the  firft  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

4.  Whether  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wijkes  to 
the  Tower  for  a  bailable  offence,  and  yet  for  above 
two  days  preventing  any  perfort  from  having  accefs 
to  him,  was  not  depriving  him  pf  all  poffibility  of 
offering  bail,  and  is  not  therefore  a-difedt  &<fl  of  in- 
juftke,   and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  England  ? 

5.  Whether  the  courtfel,  relations,  arid  friends,  of 
the  idrds  Lwat,  Kilmarnock,  Cromartiey  BalmeriHoi, 
tgc*  committed  to  the  Tower  for  high  treafony  were 
not  from  the  firft  mement  admitted  to  them  ? 

6.  Whether  the  firft  warranty  under  which  Mr. 
Wilkes's  perfort  was  feized,  his  houfe  rifled,  his  locks 
broke  open*  and  his  papers  carried  off,  is  riot  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  ? 

7.  Whether  (except  in  cafes  of  high  tfeafori)  the 
papers  of  any  Englijh  fubjeft  ought  ever  to  be  feized 
and  whether  all  apparent  proof  being  believed  to  be 
deficient,  this  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  moil  odious 
method  of  fifhing  for  evidence. 

8.  Whether  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  from  the  firft 
reft  his  cafe  on  the  universal  liberty  of  the  fubjetl% 
and  not  on  privilege  only  ? 

K  3  9  Whether 
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9.  Whether  the  many  profecutions  now  carrying 
on  by  Mr.  Wilkes  at  fo  great  an  expence,  bear  the 
leaft  relation  to  privilege*  and  whether  they  are  not 
clearly  in  vindication  of  the  liberty,  property,  do- 
meftic  quiet,  and  fecurity  of  every  Englifhman  ? 

10.  Whether  Mr.  Wilkes  was  admitted  to  lee 
any  one  of  his  accufers,  and  whether  there  is  yet 
any  accufation  on  oath  againft  him,  relative  to  the 
North  Briton*  No.  45  ? 

11.  Whether  Mr.  Wilkes  has  not  been  treated 
as  guilty,  though  juftice  as  well  as  candour  would 
yet  pronounce  him  innocent*  the  law  of  England 

.  never  prefuming  guilt  ? 

12.  Whether  fureties  of  the  peace  have  been  de- 
manded or  taken  from  any  of  the  perfons  fuppofed 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  North  Briton*  N0.45  ? 

13.  Whether  in  all  cafes  of  breach  of  the  peace* 
the  fubjelt  has  not  a  right  to  be  difcharged  from 
his  confinement  upon  giving  fureties  for  the  peace* 
and  whether  a  member  of  parliament  can  be  dif- 
charged, without  giving  them,  if  demanded  ? 

14.  Whether  every  fubjedt  of  England  is  not  in- 
terefted  in  the  prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament* the  houfe  ofcommons  being  the  guardians 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  againft  the  delpotifm 
of  minifters  ? 

15.  Whether  the  privileges  of  parliament  have 
not  been  extorted  from  former  kings*  and  whether 
they  have  not  ever  been  confidered  as  the  firmed 
barrier  of  the  Englifh  nation  againft  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  crown,  when  unhappily  under  the  in- 
fluence of  arbitrary  minifters  ? 

16. 'Whether  any  one  faft  reflefting  on  Mr. 
Wilkes's  private  character  has  been  yet  afcertained, 
and  whether,  (as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Winchefier  falfe- 
hood  of  lord  Bute's  fon)  any  proof  whatever  has 
been  brought  to  fupport  the  infinite  calumnies  fo 
induftriouily  propagated  againft  Mr.  Wilkes  ? 

17.  Whether 
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17.  Whether  it  be  not  the  clear  language  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrongs  but 
thatibmethinifter  is  refponfible  for  the  excrcife  of 
all  the  royal  functions  01  peace,  war,  and  even  the 
darling  attribute  of  mercy,  not  excepted  ? 

18.  Whether  the  king's  fpeecb  has  not  at  all  times 
been  advifed  and  made  by  minifters,  and  whether 
ir  is  not  the  language  or  every  conftitution,  that 
good  kings  may  be  nirprifed  and  impofed  upon  by 
bad  minifters  ? 

19.  Whether  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  is 
always  deemed  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  can 
fubfift,  if  there  be  a  privileged  vehicle  of  fallacy  ? 

20.  Whether  in  the  North  Britou,  No.  45,  there 
appears  the  leaft  intention  of  vilifying  the  facred 
dignity  of  royalty,  and  whether  the  whole  charge 
is  not  printed  againft  adminiftration — contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  royalty  it f elf — a  prince  of  fo  many,  great, 
amiable  qualities,  whom  England  truly  reveres*— the 
perfonql  char  alter  of  our  prefent  amiable  fovereign  t 
makes  us  eafy  and  happy  that  fo  great  a  power  is  lodged 
infucb  bands  ? 

Standing  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  April  18,  1626. 

THE  privilege  of  the  houfe  is,  that  no  lord 
of  parliament,  fitting  the  parliament,  or  within  the 
ufual  times  of  privilege  of  parliament,  is  to  bcim- 
prifoned  or  reftrained,  without  fentence  or  order 
of  the  houfe,  unlefs  it  be  for  treafon,  or  felony,  or 
for  refuting  to  give  fecurity  for  the  peace. 

Standing  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  June  1, 1626, 
19  Jac. 

ORDERED   upon    the  QUESTION, 

That  in  cafe  of  any  arrefi,  or  any  diftrefs  of  goods, 

ferving  any  procefs,  citation  for  bis  perfon,  arrefting 

bisperfon,  flaying  him  in  any  court,  or  breaking 

K  4  any 
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akV  6f*tf*  priVitegfc'Ofthis  hoiif^  it  iitttrjball  ifx<r 
under  Mr.  Sptek&s  bwnd+fvr  thepdti/s  ftUefltx¥#n-^ 
*s  if  tfrt  parKattitat  *ere  fitting  \  Vt&  tfe  $>to%^ 
ftfuflftg  to  obey  it,  to  te  centered  at  neltt  tfWfctlng. 


Cafi  */  Cfo>/  7*/tVe  Setoggfc 

tH£  fixth  article  of  impeachment  of  high 
tteafon  and  other  great  crimes  and  toifdemeanbrs* 
againft  Sir  William  Scroggs,  chief  juftice  erf"  the  court 
of  Rings  Btncbjby  the  commons  iri parliament ?  A.D. 
1680,  is  expreffed  in  the  following  words*     4  That 

*  the  faid  Sir  William  Scroggs>  in  further  eppreltion 
4  pf  his  majefty's  liege  people,  hath  fince  his  being 
4  made  chief jiiftke  of  the  laid  court  of  King V  Bwcby 
4  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  granted  divers  general 
4  warrants  for  attaching  the  perfons  and  fazing  the 

*  goods  of  his  ttujefty's    fubjedts,  not  named    or 

*  aefcribed  particularly  in  the  faid  warrants  \  by 
4  means  whereof  mahy  of  his  majefly's  fubjefb 
4  have  been  vtxed,  their  houfcs  entered  into*  and 
4  they  themfelves  grievoufly  opprefled  contrary  to 
<  law/ 

Queiy  ?  Was  Mr.  Wilkes  either  named  Or  par- 
ticularly dtfctibtd  in  the  warrant  iflfcred  by  the  fe- 
fctttariesof  ftate  for  attaching  his  perfon  ?  If  not* 
what  cenfure  would  the  houfe  of  commons,  who 
Impeached  Sir  William  Streggst  have  paflfed  upon 
them  for  granting  a  warrant  againft  a  ptrfon  Hot 
named  or  particularly  dtftrifcd  in  the faid  warrant. 


Short  note  from  Sir  William  Temple. 

SIR  William  Tempie,  in  relation  to  king 
Charles  II.  fays,  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  28,  29, 
edition  Svo.  4  At  a  lofig  audience  in  his  clofet, —  I 

«  Ihewed— that  the  force  feemifig  neceffary  to  fub- 

4  due 
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'  du<  th*  fibkrdw  and  Ipirit*  of  this  nodcm*  tould 
4  no*  be  tfteemed  lefc  than  an  aftfiy  of  tiojdoa  men, 

*  fintt  chc  Raman*  were  forced  to  keep  twelve  1*. 

*  gions  td  that  purpofe*  the  Normans  to  inftltute 
4  62yott>  knight*  fe»>  ftrtd  Q-omweil  left  an  attfty 

*  ftfear  «o^>oo  men.    That  I  never  khew  but  bht 
'  hutigAer  that  uftderftoed  England*  which  wak 

*  Gourvilte,  whom  I  knew  the  king  efteemed  the 

*  founded:  head  of  any  Frenchman  he  had  ever  feci*. 

*  That  wtKh  I  was  at  BnJffels  in  thft  firft  Dutch 

*  war,  and  he  heard  the  parliament  grew  weary  of 

*  it,  he  &d*  the  king  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 

*  mdce  the  peace.    That  he  had  been  long  enough 

*  in  England,  ften  enough  of  our  c4uft*  and  peo«, 

*  pte,  And  parikftdnta/    To  conclude. 

*!&*  Jfejr  rffyfoj*-       €fb*ts  ting  tfEw- 
&  ftr**,   f*l  9**/     £/tt    c  £&»f,  fc*rf  vtill  be  Ihk 

*  Vlo*m&  fonpritpki    c  man  of  bis  feeples  tilbt 
€  tftltfttoghmiRdyd*    *gmtijl    king    in   the 

*  Mkd*%  mitt  s*tt  <mx    •  W*tf  *   Ht  If  be  wit 
'  itre  \utiqke  theft  ieA-    <  be  any  thing  *dre%  by 

*  vantage,  par  Dim  il    *  G — d  be  it  nothing  at 
•ef#pi*H»ttf  %aU: 


On  Privilege  of  Parliament.. 

THE  privilege  of  parliament  waft  wifely  ON 
damed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  fiibjeft  |  who,  hav* 
ing  rejpofed  his  liberty  and  property  in  his  repre- 
tentative  in  parliament,  expefts  that  pfote&ioa 
from  him  which  may  be  fteceffary  againfl:  the  dc* 
figns  or  the  attempts  of  any  of  the  wicked  inftru* 
tnents  t>f  power.  Therefore,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  the  petions  of  members  of  parliament 
were  exempted  from  attachment,  unlefs  it  could 
be  proved  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  felony,  trea± 
(on,  or  breath  of  the  peace. 

In 
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In  this  Exemption  is  facredly  depofited  the  cer- 
tain fafety  of  the  liberties  of  the -people  ;  for  while 
a  member  of  parliament  avoids  thofe  offences,  he 
cannot  be  cognizable  for  his  conduft  *  and 
therefore,  however  he  may  give  umbrage  to  a  gii- 
niftry,  or  be  obnoxious  to  a  court,  he  is  yet  fafe 
in  his  perfon,  and,  may  therefore  continue  to  be 
the  advocate  of  our  liberties  and  interefts.  To 
the  benefit  of  this  privilege  we  owe  all  the  op- 
pofition  which  has  been  made,  time  imme- 
morial, to  tyrannic  minifters  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings ;  for  members  being  thus  uncontroulable, 
a<St  with  that  free  will  and  fpirit  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  that  great  truft 
repofed  in  them.  If  they  were  under  a  reftraint 
with  refpedt  to  fuch  freedom,  the.  liberties  and  the 
intereft  of  the  people  would  fdon  be  facrificed,  be- 
caufe  they  would  not  be  able  to  defend  them.  The 
fccretaries  of  ftate  would  every  day  be  committing 
them  to  one  gaol  or  other,  and  perhaps  in  the  fpace 
of  half  a  feflion  we  fliould  be  robbed  of  half  our  re- 
prefentatiyes.  ,  '  , 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  on  the  privilege  to 
which  our  members  of  parliament  are  entided,  our 
fecurity  depends.  But  there  is  an  end  of  this  pri- 
vilege, and  with  it  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if 
the  king's  meffengers,  fent  by  the  fecretaries  of 
ftate,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  houfe  of  a  member 
of  parliament  at  midnighr,  cany  away  his  perfon 
by  force,  break  open  his  locks,  and  feize  his  pa- 
pers for  evidence  againft  him.  I  fay,  if  fiich  Star 
Chamber  Practices  are  allowed,  our  boafted  li- 
berty, for  which  our  anceftors  fought  and  bled,  is 
at  an  end.  Our  members  will  all  be  fcrupulous 
in  oppofing  the  minifters,  fearing  left  their  oppo- 
fition  fhould  be  termed  an  oppofition  to  the  king, 
?nd  upon  that  charge  their   houfes  become  ranr 

facked, 
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kcked,  and  their  perfons  toffcd  about  from  hand  to 
band,  and  at  length  fequeftered  in  a  gaol. 

The  cafe  of  a  member  of  parliament,  wherein 
his  priyilege  is  violated,  appears  to  me,  and  fo  it 
muft  to  every  man,  as  not  the  cafe  of  that  member 
only,  but  ot  the  whole  people  of  England,  who 
are  as  eflentially  concerned  in  the  preservation  of 
that  privilege,  as  they  would  be  materially  afledted 
by  the  lofe  of  their  liberties.  The  privileges  oi 
the  members,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  are 
infeparablc :  the  former  was  made  for  the  effedtual 
preservation  of  the  latter  againft  arbitrary  and  ill 
defigning  men,  and  therefore  with  the  lofs  of  thofe 
privileges  we  muft  inevitably  lofe  our  liberties, 
which  I  believe  will  never  be  but  with  our  lives. 

HAMPDEN,  Buds. 


Againft  privilege  of  Parliament. 

I  AM  a  tradefman  of  very  extenfive  buGnels, 
whereby  I  have  made  an  eafy  fortune.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  life,  the  increafe  of  my  trade  was  almoft 
the  only  objeft  of  my  attention  *  but  fince  my  for- 
tune has  been  more  eafy,  I  have  thought  it  my  du- 
ty to  give  fome  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  public, 
I  had  been  informed  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
upon  the  liberties  of  my  country,  in  the  perfon  of 
Mr.  Wilkes ;  and  though  from  fome  private  cir- 
cumftances  known  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  bufi- 
nefs,  (which  is  that  of  a  diftiller)  I  could  have 
wiftied  the  liberties  of  my  country  had  found  a 
better  champion.  I  foon  refolved  to  forget  the 
man,  and  thinking  only  of  the  caufe,  became  fo 
zealous,  that  I  went  for  three  mornings  to  Weftmin- 
fter-Hall  upon  his  account.  I  was  prefent  at  his 
difcharge  on  Friday ;  and  on  my  return  to  the  city, 
I  went  dire&ly  to  a  very  worthy  man  who  manages 
my  law  bufineis,   and  to  whofe  good  fenfe  I  have 

been 
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been  more  than  oftce  oblig«d*  in  th*  cdurfc  6f  mjr 
life.  I  told  him  with  great  jdy  of  the  glorious  de- 
termihation  that  had  been  given  ih  faVduf  of  liberty, 
and  invited  him  to  go  home  With  ine,  and  drink 
tin*  health  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  earl  Temple*  and  lord 
chief  juftice  Pratt*  But  what,  ftya  h*,  is  the  deter- 
mination ?  I  explained  to  him,  that  the  warrant  of 
commitment  had  been  declared  tegal :  but  notwith*- 
ftanding  as  a  libel  was  hot  in  adtual  breach  of  the 
peace*  Mn  Wilkes  being  a  member  of  Parliament, 
fnuft  be  difchatged.  And  is  this,  fays  he*  the  de- 
termination you  are  fo  overjoyed  With  ?  What  pro- 
te&ion  is  this  to  your  liberty  or  mine  ?  Is  then  pri- 
vilege df  Parliament  become  fo  popular  a,  topic  f 
Surprized  at  the  reception  my  fieWs  fdund  from  him, 
Why*  faid  I,  dori*t  ydu  think  this  decifion  is  accord- 
ing to  law  ?  *Tis  that  I  regret  moft,  faid  he,  and  I 
dare  fay  the  court  was  very  forry  to.pronounce  it ; 
but  if  it  is  tyw,  they  could  ndt  Help  it.  Pray,  faid 
I,  explain  what  you  mean*  for  I  don't  underlhmd  all 
this,  You'll  underftand  it  foon  enough,  ahd  feel 
it  to  your  coft,  faid  he  \  you  remember  the  bill  you 
diredted  me  to  file  laft  year  agairift  Mr.  ■  «■■  4  for 
the  2000  L  mortgage  ?  Aye*  a  may  well  remember 
it,  after  fo  many  delays  before  we  could  come  at 
his  anfwer,  and  fo  many  fair  promiffes  of  paytneJit, 
to  defend  htmfelf  by  accufing  me  of  taking  exor- 
bitant intereft  \  but  I  hope  you'll  lofe  no  time  in 
carrying  oh  the  indi&ment  againft  him  for  that  per- 
jury. I  beg  your  pardon,  faid  he,  I  (hall  proceed 
no  farther j  thank  God  I  have  not  taken  him  up* 
the  firft  lofs  is  the  cheapeft  \  take  back  your  papers 
pay  me  my  bill  of  cofts,  and  make  yoUrfelf  eafy 
with  the  lofs  of  your  2000/.  for  as  long  as  he  has 

{privilege  you  can  never  try  him.  Good  God,  cried 
,  and  have  I  been  rejoicing  for  this  ?  Can't  a  man 
be  tried  without  he  be  committed  ?  No  furely,  faid 
he,  for  how  otherwife  (hall  he  be  forced  to  plead  ? 

But 
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But  your  cafe  will  foon  be  other  people's.  Look 
there  in  the  beginning  of  that  Hawkins,  (ppjnting 
to  a  folip  upon  his  table)  Jxpw  jnany  crimes  there 
are  which  are  neither  treafon,  felony,  nor  q&ual 
breach  of  the  peace ;  all  thefe  a  peer,  or  member 
of  parliament,  is,  by  what  you  tell  me,  privileged 
to  cpmipit.  After  looking  at  this  Hawkins,  I  cpyld 
not  help  owning,  that  though  I  w*s  not  much  con- 
cerned th^t  Mr.  Wilkes  fhpuld  have  a  right  to  fay 
wh^t  he  ple^fed  of  the  king  and  the  miniftry ;  I  was 

a  good  deal  uneafy  to  think  that  Mr. knew  he 

had  a  privilege  to  fwear  agalnft  my  lift  or  property, 
to  cheat  me  of  my  goods,  te  feduee  piy  daughter, 
nay?  fct  up  a  bawdy  houfe  at  next  dpor,  and  keep 
her  there  publickly.  *Tis  very  true,  laid  my  friend, 
there  is  no  great  reafon  to  rejQice  #  this,  but  fo  the 
law  is.  And  does  this  alfo  extend  tp  all  great  peo- 
ple's fcrvants  ?  To  all ;  Bids  ipe,  faid  J,  I  hope  the 
houfe  of  commons  will  alter  it ;  they  are  very  good 
if  they  do,  faid  he,  the  nation  will  haye  reafon  to 
pray  for  them*,  but  they  won't  meet  thefe  fix 
months.  I  hope,  faid  I,  the  king  will  call  them 
together  fooner :  what  for  our  fake"?  haye  we  been 
fo  thankful  to  him  for  giving  up  feme  of  his  own 
privileges,  for  reducing  his  civil  lift,  and  making 
his  judges  independent: 

While  he  was  faying  this,  I  took  up  a  Cpyrt  Ca- 
lendar, and  being  ufed  to  figures,  made  the  follow- 
ing calculation. 

Englifh  Peers      -* —      187 

Arch-BUhops  and  JJiflipps  26 

Scotch  Peers  ■    >       '  •* — =— *         98 

Members  of  Parliament  — *-  558 

Total         869 
Servants  upon  a  medium  of  eight  to  e^ch, 
which  is  rather  top  low        —         71.00 

Total  of  privileged  perfons  7985 

I  then 
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f  then  took  from  Hawkins  the  following  lifL 
Crimes  in  which  there  is  privilege 

I.  Blafphcmy.  i 

II.  Praemunire  of  which  there  are  nine  forts      9 

III.  Mifprifion  of  treafon  1 

•  IV.  Contempt  of  the  king's  palace  or  court  of 

V.  Contempts  againft  his  prerogative,  of  which 
there  are  three  forts  — ■ — -  3 

VI.  Contempts  againft  his  perfon,  fix  forts,  viz. 

1 .  Charging  the  government  with  oppreflion, 

or  weak  adminiftration. 

2.  Doing  an  adt  which  impliedly  encourages 

rebellion. 

3.  Endeavouring  to  frighten  the  king  into  a 
change  of  meafures. 

4.  Spreading  falfe  rumours  concerning  the 
king's  intentions. 

5.  Charging  him  with  a  breach  of  his  coro- 
nation oath. 

6.  Speaking  contemptuoufly  of  him.  6 

VII.  Contempts  againft  his  title,  four  forts  4 

VIII.  Petit  Larceny        1 

IX.  Breach  of  duty  by  officers         1 

X.  Bribery         .  1 

XL  Extortion  1 

XIL  Perjury  1 

XIII.  Forgery  ■         * 1 

XIV.  Cheats  1 

XV.  Confpiracy  1 

XVL  Libels  .        1 

XVII.  Keeping  a  bawdy-houfe 1 

Total  of  crimes  34 

The  refult  is,  that  there  are  34  crimes  which 

7985  perfons  have  a  privilege  to  commit,  without 

any  reftraint,  for  at  leaft  fix  months  in  the  year, 

the  ufual  recefs  of  parliament. 

If 
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If  any  perfon  has  a  mind  to  cany  the  enquiry 
farther,  he  need  only  multiply  the  crimes  by  the 
perfons,  and  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of  days 
in  fix  months,  and  the  quotient  will  give  him  the 
number  of  crimes  that  may  be  committed  with  im- 
punity in  a  day* — After  having  made  this  calcula- 
tion, I  came  home,  very  much  out  of  humour  with 
my  own  politicks  $  and  I  did  not  drink  the  healths 
0/  Mr.  Wilkes,  earl  Temple,  nor  of  lord  chief 
juftice  Pratt.  „ 

BqfingbaU-Street)  I  am,  &c. 

Saturday.  A,  B. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate,  if  who- 
ever makes  the  calculation  I  have  mentioned,  would 
take  the  trouble  of  fubftrafting  the  archbiihops  and 
bifhops  for  themfelves,  though  not  for  their  fer- 
vants. 


An  anfwer  to  the  preceding  paper. 

THE  writer  from  Bafinghall- ftreet,  gives  the 
beft  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  the  inconfiftency 
there  is  in  his  letter,  by  confeffing  the  extreme  ig- 
norance he  laboured  under  of  the  fubjeft  he  has 
thought  fit  to  write  upon.  But  that  is  no  apology 
for  any  perfon's  pretending,  whether  in  a  feigned  or 
real  character,  to  handle  a  matter,  in  itfelf  of  great 
importance,  with  which  he  profefies  to  have  been 
utterly  unacquainted. 

If  that  tradefman  did  not  know,  there  are  very 
few  I  believe  of  his  own  rank  who  are  ignorant, 
that  the  privilege  of  parliament,  moft  indiiputably, 
protefts  againft  perfonal  arrefts  for  debts,  and  that  it 
flays  proceedings  in  civil  aftions.  This  fecms  to  be 
the  great  ground  of  this  tradefmart%  indignation  at 
it  \  and  yet,  it  it  be  true  that  he  is  a  tradefman  of 
extenfive  bufinefs,  his  ignorance  of  the  faft  only 

proves,  that  it  is  not  attended  \vith  the  general  in- 
convenience 
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convenience  hfi  pretends  to  giwmd  his  cpaiphinc 
upon,  to  any  fuch  degree  as  could  have  excited  4b 
upreafonable  animofity  as  he  exprefles  againft  R. 
The  truth  is,  that  W  in  any  thing  the  privilege  of 
parliament  is  attended  with  bad  confeouenccB,  it  is 
m  fuits  for  recovery  pf  debt.     At  the  fame  time  th? 
ftation  itfelf,  which  preftiipes  the  perfon  fo  highly 
honoured  and  intrufted  by  his  country  to  have  feme 
fliare  both  of  character  and  fortune,  is  a  fceurity 
againft  the  inconveniencies  that  might  attend  the 
privilege  belonging  to  it.    Not  to  mention  that  if 
by  any  accident  a  perfon  ftiould  enjoy  it  who  is  bale 
enough  to  abufe  it  in  that  inftance,  the  houfe  of 
commons  has  a  method  of  putting  it  out  of  his 
power,  by  making  him  wave  his  privilege.  And  be- 
fides,  every  perfon  QUght  to  know  with  whom  he 
deals,  and  need  not  do  it  with  any  mpmber  of  parlia- 
ment who,  he  thinks  would  treat  him  fa  ill  as  to  ufe 
even  his  privilege  for  aprotedion  againft  the  demands 
of  jufticc. 

Put  thi?  tradesman  is  mp«nfiftent  bey  ond  *U  p^ea- 
fyre,  when  he  proceeds  frpm  the  fame  felflfh  qwt- 
fidf  r^tion»  which  he  owns  firft  touched  him  to  alarm 
tfte  public  with  the  fuppofed  rpifchiefs  of  the  pru 
vikge  of  parliament,  by  a  long  1$  of  crimes,  whjch, 
he  (ays,  his  attorney  apprifed  him  (from  Hawkins) 
any  member  of  parliament  is  priviftgtf  tg  emmit* 
He  invites  any  perfon  to  m*ke  very  ftrange,  <wi 1 
fufped  a  very  unarithmetical  calculation,  how  many 
crimes  may  be  committed  with  impunity  in  *  dpy. 
But  %  little  good  breeding,  and  not  a  great  degree 
of  common  fenfe,  would  b*ve  led  him  to  an  eafier 
method  of  computation,  by  refle&ing  how  often  in 
his  life  he  has  he*rd  of  members  of  parliament  being 
siccyfed  of  any  of  the  crimes  in  his  fiAjtious  lilt, 
which  he  has  (welled  by  unintelligible  fubdivifioixs, 
ideal  offences,  and  defcriptions  which  fepm  tp  have 
been  borrowed  from  fome  office  of  wqyifition.    By 
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that  politer  and  more  certain,  rule  he  would  have 
found  his  quotient  of  datiger  to  be  juft  nothing,  be- 
caufe  the  fubjeft  admits  of  no  figures  at  all  capable 
of  being  compounded  or  divided.  The  lift  itfelf 
cannot  be  more  ridiculous  than  it  is  ill-mannered ; 
it  begins  with  blafphemy,  and  ends  with  bawdy- 
houfesj  and  the  right  rev.  the  bifhops  are  among  the 
perfons  from  whofe  guilt  the  fociety  is  apprehended 
to  be  in  danger. 

Among  the  few  other  crimes  it  contains  are  lar- 
ceny, perjury,  forgery,  and  confpiracy,  none  of 
which  are  very  gentlemen-Kke  mifdcmeanours,  (if 
any  can  be  fo  called)  though  he  fuppofes  all  the 
peers  and  beft  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom  capable 
of  a  frequent  commiflion  of  them. 

But  without  faying  more  in  anfwer  to  an  objeftion 
that  apparently  has  nq  argument  in  it,  and  is  defti- 
tute  of  faft  to  fupport  any,  let  any  one  who  is  really 
defirous  to  make  a  juft  eftimation  of  the  mifchief  or 
inconvenience  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  con- 
fider  in  the  firft  place,  that  it  takes  place  in  no  cafe 
where  bail  does  not.  Bail  willproteft  any  other 
perfon  from  'imprifonment,  as  efre&Ually  as  privi- 
lege does  a  member  of  parliament :  and,  without 
dipping  into  the  grounds  of  this  privilege,  is  it  not 
to  be  prefumed,  that  the  character  and  ftation  of  a 
member  of  parliament  is  equal  to  bail,  for  all  the 
purpofes  which  bail  is  defigned  to  anfwer?  Secondly, 
privilege  neither  exempts  from  profecution  or  pu- 
nilhment,  and  therefore  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  is  privileged  to  commit  any  crime* 
becaufe  he  is  not  liable  to  be  imprifoned  before  trial 
and  convi&ion.  It  would  not  be  more  fo  to  fay,  that 
he  is  dilcharged  of  his  debts,  becaufe  his  perfon  can- 
not be  arretted  while  the  privilege  continues.  And, 
indeed,  if  one  is  pleafed  to  reflect  upon  the  cafes  to 
which  privilege,  and  the  effeft  it  produces,  applies, 
the  danger  mull  totally  vanifh,  which  leaves  the 
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thing  to  ftand  upon  its  own  grounds ;    and  confer 
quendy  if  it  be  proper,  juft,  reafbnable,  or  ufcfut 
in  itftlf,  the  inconveniences  attending  it  will  nor 
amount  to  any  fufficient  objedtion  againft  it. 

I  cannot  fay  that  A.  B.  will  be  iuriwered,  by  'my 
going  to  confider  the  nature  and  grounds  erf  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliament,  for  he  keeps  at  a  very  great  di- 
ftance  from  that  part  of  the  fubjeft :  but  I  fhall  take 
this  opportunity  to  beftow  a  very  few  words  upon 
it ;  4s  I  think  it  is  either  much  mifiinderftood,  or 
has  been  very  much  mifrcpirfented,  in  fome  late 
animadverfions.  No  body  forely  can  conceive  that 
this  privilege  was  introduced  to  do  mifchief.  That 
would  be  too  grofs.  And  if  we  have  any  confidence 
in  the  wifdom  of  our  anceftors,  or  any  regard  to  the 
experience  of  ages,  we  muft  believe  it  was  defigned 
for  fome  very  good  purpofes,  and  that  it  has  ^een 
produ&ive  of  good  eflfe&s.  If  we  even  fuppofe  it 
to  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences,  we  can- 
not have  a  ftronger  proof  of  its  general  expediency 
and  neceffity ;  becaufeit  is  the  good  having  been 
found  to  overbalance  the  bad  confluences,  that 
could  only  have  made  it  be  continued  and  fiibmitted 
to.  It  is  alfo  a  great  miftake  to  imagine  that  the 
privilege  of  parliament  is  founded  on  any  perfonal 
regard  to  the  members/  The  perfon  of  peers  is 
faid  to  be  facred,  which  gives  them  a  perpetual  ex- 
emption from  civil  arrefts.  Their  dignity,  and 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  crown,  which  in- 
volves a  particular  obligation  to  attend  upon  the 
perfon  of  the  fovereign,  is  probably  the  fource  of 
that  and  the  other  peculiar  privileges  of  the  peei^ge* 
diftinft  from  the  privilege  of  parliament,  wnich  the 
members  of  both  houfcs  have  in  common,  and  alike 
in  all  refpects.  The  fhare  of  the  commons  in  it 
they  derive  from  their  election  and  from  the  quality 
of  representatives.  They  enjoy  it  not  for  their  own 
(likes,  'but  for  the  fake  of  their  conftituents ;  and  a 

very 
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7eijr  Kttfc  reflexion  will  fhew  how  fit  it  is.    What 
might  be  the  cafe,  if,  upon  occafion  6f  any  great 
queftion  in  parliament,  a  fet  of  bailiffs,  with  writs 
in  their  pockets  (which  any  man  whatever  may  be 
liable  to  at  almoft  any  hour)  had  it  in  their  power  to 
takepofleffion  of  the  avenues  to  St.  Stephen's  cha- 
pel, and  arreft  particular  members  when  going  to  it  ? 
Of  to  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  or 
otherwife,  happening  to  a  very  worthy  man,  who 
is  a  member  of  parliament,  and  who,  being  once 
chofen,  muft  continue  fo ;  would  it  be  for  the  good 
of  the  p«bfic,  or  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  that  an 
aftion  for  debt  Ihonld  fequeftrate  fach  a  member* 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  in  the  houfc,  or  that 
the  fear  of  imprifoftment  Ihould  tempt  his  otherwife 
incorruptible  honefty.    The  perfons  of  members 
arc  free,  becaufe  they  are  not  their  own  matters, 
tort  are  the  fervants  of  their  conftituents.    They  ori* 
ginally  were  forced  to  accept  the  place,  and  might 
yet,  if  neceflary,  be  compelled  to  fill  the  office  of 
reprefenwtion.     The  public  has  a  right  to  their  at- 
tendance in  parliament :  and  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic, every  body  knows,  prevail,  in  all  things,  over 
the  rights  of  individuals,  however  facred  in  other 
refpe&s.      Members  of  parliament  enjoy  abfoiute 
freedom  in  their  bodies,  that  their  minds  may  be  at 
large;  the  ond  fuperior  to  influence,  while  the  other 
»  above  reftraint :  the  defign  of  it  is,  that  the  ful- 
filling the  duties  oftheirftation  may  not  depend  up* 
on  extraneous  and  contingent  circumftances,  which 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  an  objeft  of  fa  great 
moment.    That  this  is  the  true  idea  of  the  privi- 
lege is  apparent  from  this,  that  the  famt:  is,  by  fta- 
tute,  given  to  the  members  of  convocation,  when 
called  upon  by  the  king  •,    it  being  fuppofed,  that 
the  bufinefs  and  duty  they  meet  together  for  is  ef- 
ftntial  to  the  public  weal.     And  upon  the  fame 
principle,  the  fervants  both  of  the  members  of  par- 
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liament  and  of  convocation  have  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vilege ;    becaufe  their  attendance  and  fervice  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  their  matters.  They  have  it  from  a  regard 
to  their  matters,  as  their  matters  have  it  from  a  re- 
gard to  the  public,  and  to  their  constituents,  whom 
they  ferve  in  that  honourable   trufi     I  do  not  ar- 
gue from  a  fuppofition  of  arbitrary  and  illegal  adts 
of  power,  which  might  yet  produce  worfc  effe&s 
than  mere  civil  arrefts :    I  will  not  fuppoie  that  any 
fuch  thing  can  ever  happen  in  this  country,  while 
our  conftitution  remains  entire :    but  every  body 
mutt  fee  this  might  afford  a  ftrong,  though  a  more 
invidious  illuftration  of  the   neceflity  diere  is  that 
the  perfons  of  members  of  parliament  fhould  be  fe- 
cure.  I  have  mentioned  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
real  principle  of  the  privilege  of  parliament :  and  I 
think,    whoever  attends  to  ifi>  mutt,  without  any 
large  difcuffion  of  it,  fee  that  it  refts  upon  a  folid 
foundation,  and  is  intended  for  the  moft  important 
purpofes.     When  thjrfe,  and  the  limitations  attend- 
ing it,  are  duly  weighed,  againft  any  inconvenien- 
ces, real  or  imaginary,  that  may  follow  from  it, 
when  kept  within   the   bounds,  within  which  the 
law  has  circumfcribed  it,  I  am  perfuaded  that  no 
thinking  or  impartial  perfon  will  lee   any  caufe  to 
wifli  it  to  be  diminifhed,  in  any  degree,,  or  upon 
any  account ;  much  lefs  to  be  alarmed  with  it  as  an 
objeft  of  terror  and  fource  of  danger.     I  imagine  it 
n:uft,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  a  very  valua- 
ble branch  of  the  conftitution,  a  main  pillar  of  the 
independency  of  parliament,  efiential  to  the  ftrength 
and  (lability  of  that  great  bulwark  of  our  rights  and 
liberties  \    and  that  any  infringment  of  it  is  an  in- 
terefting  objeft  to  all  true  Englifhmen.     And  I  will 
a.ld,  that  to  endeavour,  by  mifreprefentations  and 
falfe  colours,  to  miflead   the  ignorant,  or  inflame 
the  hafty,  with  unfavourable  notions  of  this  privi- 
lege, to  me  appears  to  be  a  very  high  indignity  to 
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parliament;  and  injurious,  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
whole  realm ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  more  the 
mark  of  party  and  of  prejudice,  than  the  fruit  of 
fober  reafon  and  found  judgment,  or  of  good  dif- 
pofitions. 

CANDOUR. 


Anecdote, 

PRAY  inform  the  public,  that  a  great  perfonage, 
who  once  filled  the  higheft  poft  in  the  law,  Jias  de- 
clared it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  not  en- 
titled to  privilege  of  parliament,  in  cafe  of  his  be- 
ing the  writer  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.  The 
two  learned  perfons  who  now  fill  the  higheft  depart- 
ments of  that,  profeflion  are  entirely  of  the  fame 
opinion. 


Remarks  upon  it. 

I  COULD  not,  without  the  higheft  indignation, 
read  that  unfigned  letter,  which  defires  the  printer, 
with  a  great  air  of  authority,  to  inform  the  public, 
that  a  great  perfonage  had  declared  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  entitled  to  privilege  of 
parliament  in  cafe  of  his  being  the  writer  of  the 
North  Briton,  No.  45 ;  and  that  the  two  learned 
perfons  who  now  fill  the  higheft  departments  in  that 
profeflion  are  entirely  of  the  fame  opinion.  It  is  fo 
far  lucky,  that  it  appears  to  have  come  from  fome 
low  hand,  becaufe  it  is  nonfeftfe ;  as  the  queition 
of  privilege  muft  have  been  decided  before  it  could 
appear  who  was  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  and 
consequently  could  not  depend  upon  that  after  en- 
quiry. But  no  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
three  noble  lords  pointed  at,  can  hefitate  a  moment 
to  pronounce  what  that  anonymous  herald  of  fa&ion 
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proclaims,  an  infolent  and  (candalous  fatfhood  > 
equally  difreipe&fid  to  thofe  great  perfonages,  as 
full  of  indignity  to  the  other  learned  and  honoura- 
ble judges,  for  whom  they  always  exprefe  the  higheft 
honour  and  regard.  Thefe  great  lords  know  well 
how  unbecoming  it  would  be  (and  indeed  nothing 
is  more  unlike  that  character)  to  give  judgment  in  a 
caufe  they  had  not  heard,  or  to  reyeife  a  fentence, 
the  grounds  of  which  they  are  unacquainted  with* 
But  they  are  remarkable,  all  of  them,  for  their  pru- 
dence in  avoiding  to  form,  much  more  to  declare 
opinions  on  difputed  points,  except  in  judgment, 
i  et  this  filly  fellow  experts  to  be  believed,  when 
he  takes  upon  him  to  inform  the  world  of  their 
opinion,  as  if  he  had  been  fecretary  of  a  meeting 
held  to  declare  it  •,  although  his  ignorance  of  what 
is  decent  and  proper,  which  appears  from  Jus  pre- 
tending to  publifli  what  he  ought  not  to  have  re- 
vealed if  it  had  been  true,  is  an  undeniable  proof 
that  he  is  below  the  charafter  that  could  entide  him 
to  be  in  company  with  any  of  them.  This  letter 
has  evidently  been  defigned  to  pals  for  a  minifterial 
iquib :  and  really  if  it  was  poflible  to  fufpeft  that 
adminiftration,  or  the  friends  of  it,  employed  one 
to  trumpet  forth  fuch  impertinence,  contempt 
would  be  rather  too  flight  a  cenfure  for  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  conduft.  But  it  furely  cannot  be ;  for 
no  body,  that  has  the  moft  moderate  ihare  of  good 
fenfc,  can  fuppofe  people  are  fo  weak  as  to  /wallow 
down  fuch  lelf-apparent  improbabilities,  or  to  be 
bullied  with  fuch  knock  downs  of  pretended  autho- 
rities. Yet  many  will  be  ready  to  believe,  that  this 
fame  unauthentic  proclamation  came  from  a  fecretary 
of  ftate's  office,  or  fome  other  quarter  of  power ; 
an  J  the  poor  creature,  who  is  the  real  author  of  it, 
and  very  likely  meant  to  ferve  the  minifters  by  it, 
did  not  confider  what  hurt  his  officious  endeavours 
would  really  do  the  patrons  he  wanted  to  plegfe. 
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His  performance  is  really  nothing  Ids  than  an  at- 
tempt to  fet  the  king's  courts  by  the  ears,  and  to 
make  die  world  believe,  that  party  has  got  into  the 
tribunals  of juftice,  and  that  fo  many  ofthe  judges 
are  with,  and  fo  many  againft  the  mmiftry.  But  it 
is  our  happinefs,  that  thofe  days  are  oyer,  in  which 
the  court  had  its  favourites  upon  the  benches  of  judg- 
ment, and  new  men  muftarife  before  any  could  be 
found  capable  of  fuch  prostitution,  if  it  was  defired. 
The  king  who  now  reigns  is  fo  good,  that  he  does 
not  need  it*  heisfojuft,thathedoesnotdefireit;and, 
thank  God,  if  he  did,  he  could  not  procure  it.  But 
they  are  either  enemies  or  very  injudicious  friends  of 
his  nujefty,  who  can  think  of  doing  any  thing  that 
has  fo  ugly  an  afpett  as  that  foolifn  paragraph  that 
has beeh  fejit  to  be  put  in  the  papers-,  and  I  wifh  it 
had  hot  been  inferred.  The  leaft  effeft  it  can  have  is 
to  vilify  and  weaken  government,  and  it  may  pro- 
duce moft  disagreeable  confequences. 

One  of  the  King's  *ast  friends. 


Opinions  of   the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  relative  to 
Mr.  Wilkes. 

NOtwithftanding  the  many  invidious  infinuations 
q(  blunders  committed  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
it  is  well  known,  that  no  ftep  relative  to  Mr.  Wilkes's 
commitment  was  taken  without  the  advice  of  the 
attorney  and  folicitor  general  -,  *  and  that  thofe  two 
great  law  officers  of  the  crown  both  delivered  their 
opinions  in  writing,  *  that  the  North*  Briton,  No. 

*  45>  wa*  M  infamous  and  feditious  libel,  tending 

*  to  inflame  the  minds>  and  alienate  the  affeftions 

*  of  the  people  from  his  majefty,  and  excite  them 

*  to  traiterous  infurreftions  againft  his  government.' 
It  is  alfo  univerfally  known,  that  they  have  farther 
declared  their  opinions  to  be,  •  that  the  publica- 
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c  tion  of  a  libel,  being  a  breach  of  the  peace  is 
c  not  a  cafe  of  privilege  $  and  that  J.  W,  might 
4  be  committed  to  Newgate,  or  any  other  prifon,  for 
4  the  fame  upon  the  evidence  laid  before  the  fecre- 
4  taries  of  ftate.* 

Quere.  Whether  before  a  late  determination  the 
attorney  and  folicitor  general  were  deemed  blunder- 
ers and  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  their  opinions  not 
fufficient  authorities  to  warrant  a  common  courfe  of 
legal  proceedings  ? 


Pertinent  obfervations  on  the  foregoing  opinions. 
DOES  the  writer,  who  has  furnifhed  the  public 
with  a  literal  copy  (as  it  feems  intended  it  fliould 
appear  to  be)  of  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and 
folicitor  general,  to  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
imagine,  that  a  mere  aflertion  of  any  two  lawyers, 
however  learned,  or  the  authority  of  any  two  fecre- 
taries  of  ftate,  however  able  and  impartial,  he  will 
choke  the  liberty  of  this  country,  or  blind  the  un- 
derftandings  of  people  who  have, as  good  a  right, 
and  may,  withoyt  being  lawyers,  be  as  capable  to 
judge  of  fome  things,  a?  the  greateft  men  of  the 
proieflion  ?  Or  does  he  expeft,  with  an  opinion  of 
any  lawyer,  or  number  of  lawyers,  to  foreftal 
the  judgment  of  a  free  and  intelligent  jury?  A  law- 
yer may  know  better  than  one  that  is  not  one,  who 
it  an  iicir  at  law,  or  what  is  the  nature  and  title  of 
j\f\  citate ;  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  which  Hands 
uj  on  certain,  known,  and  invariable  rules  and  forms: 
but  Joes  not  every  body  know  how  inconfiftent, 
c  ^jtradiclory,  and  uncertain,  and  therefore  how 
l'iti'le  to  be  depended  upon,  the  opinions  of  lawyers 
are,,  upon  arbitrary,  uniettled,  new  and  nice  queftions 
oi  a  mere  legal  nature  ?  Does  not  both  the  bench 
and  bar  differ  every  day  among  themfelves,  and  with 
one  another,  on  points  of  conftru&ion  and  interpre- 
tation? 


anon  ?  Thofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
hw  fuits  know  that  to  their  coft.    There's  not  a 
point  of  law,  which  it  is  poffible  to  have  two  opi- 
nions about,  but  you'll  get  oppofite  ones  upon  it, 
from  the  ableft  and  the  honefleft  men  at  the  bar: 
and  foaietimes  the  judge  differs  from  both.     Shall 
the  opinion  then  of  an  attorney  and  folicitor  gene* 
ral,  however  refpe&able  (and  the  gentlemen  who 
now  fill  thefe  offices  are  both  very  much  fo)  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  people  of  England  in  a  great  conftitu- 
tional  matter,   much  connected  with  liberty,  and 
very  little  depending  upon  law.     What  law  does 
belong  to  it,  is  law  that  plain  men,  of  honeft  prin- 
ciples, and  good  fenfe,  are  much  better  judges  of 
than  lawyers,  whole  profeffion  warps  their  ideas,  and 
cramps  their  faculties  in  fome  meafure,  as  their  oc- 
cupation confines  the  reach  of  their  knowledge. 
And  it  is  remarkable  in  general,  that  lawyers  of  all 
others  are  the  worft  politicians.    Upon  a  political 
queftiori  therefore,  or  any  thing  that  is  connefted 
with  politics,  they  promife  lead  to  be  thebeftjudges* 
There  is  a  bias  of  calling,  as  the  M.  of  Halifax  calls 
it,  that  is  unfavourable  to  that  freedom  and  inge- 
nuity of  ideas,  which  matters  of  that  fort  particu- 
larly require,  to  the  right  difcuffion  of  them.     For 
my  own  part  I  fhall  freely  own,,  they  are  the  laft 
counfellors  I  fhould  confult  upon  fuch  an  affair,  as 
that  the  opinion  alluded  to  is  upon.     And  though 
in  other  things  I  fhould  pay  great  deference  for 
thefe  two  learned  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to  others  of 
eminence  in  the  profeffion,  I  fhould  really  pay  none 
at  all  to  their  opinion,  as  to  that  matter  upon  which 
the  namelefs  writer,  with  an  air  of  authority,  fays, 
they  have  given  one  in  the  terms  he  mentions.  Nor 
can  I  help  obferving  upon  this  occafion,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  generally  remarked  than  this,  that 
thelervants  of  the  crown  have  always  a  bias  to  the 
crown.     I  do  not  fpeak  of  fuch  fervants  as  have  dii- 

graced 
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graced  the  profeflion  in  days  when  the  fervicc  itfelf 
was  but  a  diihonour.  Honeft  men,  and  good  men, 
and  in  the  beft  of  times,  have  difcoirtrrcd  a  great 
deal  of  this.  While  at  the  bar  it  fticks  to  them. 
It  is  very  well  if  they  can  quit  when  they  go  to  the 
bench. ,  The  opinion  therefore  of  the  attorney  and 
iblicitor  general,  is  the  moft  exceptionable,  and 
(without  meaning  any  offence  to  thofe  gendemen) 
the  leaft  proper  to  have  been  prematurely  and  un~ 
feafonably  publiihed,  I  am  certain  they  never  intend- 
ed it  IhoulcL  And  thole  who  have  taken  upon  them 
to  do  it,  have  done  them  no  favour.  If  it  has  any 
impreffion  to  prejudice  mankind,  it  is  an  unfair 
life  of  it.  The  praftice  is  unconditional  and 
dangerous  :  fuch  as  I  am  confident  no  fervant  of 
the  crown  could  countenance  or  can  approve.  If 
it  has  no  other  influence  with  others  than  it  has  with 
me,  which  is  only  to  put  me  more  upon  my  guard* 
and  to  fummpn  a  greater  degree  of  attention,  it 
will  not  do  harm  indeed;  but  it  is  then  ufelefs.  And 
with  many  it  may  give  unfavourable  notions  of  thofe 
who  have  the  conduft  of  the  crown's  bufinefs,  as  if 
they  meant  to  prejudice  and  prevent  a  fair  trial. 

After  all,  what  is  this  opinion  ?  An  opinion  which 
gives  a  certain  defcription,  and  affixes  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  a  printed  paper,  from  which  an  offence, 
defined  by  no  ftatute,  and  in  its  nature  the  rtioft  un- 
certain that  can  be,  and  dependant  upon  almoft  an 
infinity  of  circumftances,  is  to  be  raifed.  A  thing 
"that  the  beft  judge,  and  honefteft  man  on  earth,  may 
think  differently  of  at  different  times  ;  and  will  al- 
ways think  of,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  his  own 
paffions,  inclinations,  circumftances,  and  natural 
temper,  as  well  as  habits,  as  much  as  according  to 
the  objeft  itfelf.  It  is  hardly  poffible  but  men  muft 
be  differently  affedted  with  the  fame  thing,  when  it 
is  of  fuch  a  nature.  So  that  though  any  man  may  have 
a  prefent  opinion  of  it,his  opinion  can  never  be  an  au- 
thority 
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thorny  wi tti  another,  and  will  not  even  guide  him- 
Hf  on  a  fecond  confederation  of  the  fubjcA,  when 
mmberWs  new  ideas,  both  ways,  may,  and  probably 
will,  caft  up  to  his  mind.    But  it  would  be  endlefc 
to  expatiate  upon  a  fiibjeft  fo  fruitful  of  matter. 
Every  man  that  has  his  fenfcs  about  him,  muft  fee 
retfons  innumerable  why  no  opinion,   not  even  of 
die  beft,  moft  impartial,  and  ableft  lawyer,  ought 
to  have  a  decifive  weight  with  him ;  and  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  even  to  give  the  Icaft  influence,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  idea  of  a  leaning.— The  oerfon  whole 
correspondence  has  produced  thefe  refleftions,  has 
given  us  one  pregnant  proof  of  the  uncertainty  off 
and  hazard  of  trufting  to  the  opinion  of  lawyers. 
He  (ays  the'  crown  lawyers  were  of  an  opinion  as  to 
privilege  different  to  that  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  Nor  does  any  man  living  think,  that  a  mere 
dtthmof  two  gentlemen,  probably  without  much  or 
any  ftudy,  o?  ufe  of  fuch  helps  as  books  or  authori- 
ties could  give,  and  without  the  afliftance  of  an  ar- 
gumem/uch  as  the  court  I  fuppofehad  from  the  bar, 
is  to  be  put  on  the  level  with  the  opinion  of  judges, 
with  whom,  in  point  of  ability,  furely  the  king's 
council  will  not  think  it  any  dilparagement  to  be 
compared,  formed  after  grefct  deliberation,  and  ex- 
plained and  inforced,  as  I  dare  fay  it  was,  with  that 
ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  which  is  the  diftinguifhed 
ornament  of  every  fpeech  which  that  great  judge 
makes  who  gave  the.  judgment  of    the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  this  cafe  ?  Do  we  not  fee  lawyers 
alter  their  opinions  every  day,  and  hear  them  exprefs 
theirfatisfaftion  withjudgments  given  in  opposition 
to  them  ?  I  think  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  attorney 
and  foiicitor  general  gave  any  opinion,  fuch  as  the 
anonymous  writer  fays  they  did,  they  muft  now  be 
doubtful  of  it  themfelvcs,  when  fo  great  an  autho- 
rity ftands  againft  it.     But  it  is  not  unlikely,  that 
they  have  even  altered  their  opiriion,  if  it  was  affirft 

what 
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what  it  is  faid  to  have  been.  And  whether  h  is  (b 
or  no,  I  am  lure  none  of  them  will  thank  this  vo- 
lunteer, who  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  defend  their 
opinion,  and  to  try  to  cram  it  down  the  throats  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  in  the  point  that  has  been  de- 
cided againft  it,  as  that  which  is  yet  to  be  judged  of 
in  its  proper  place,  and  in  the  legal  manner ;  I 
fay  they  will  not  thank  him  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  gives  his  officious  help.  His  quere  is  fo  rude 
that  it  (hocks  pne :  '  whether,  before  a  late  deter- 

*  minatibn,  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general  were 
c  deemed   blunderers  and  ignorant  of  the   law; 

*  and  their  opinions  not  fufficicnt  authorities  to 

*  warrant   a   common  courfe  of  legal    proceed- 

*  ings  ?'  Might  not  one  reply,  is  lord  chief  juftice 
Pratt,  and  the  other  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
to  be  deemed  blunderers,  becaule  they  have  dif- 
fered from  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  upon 
a  queftion  which  they  have  had  better  affiftance, 
and  taken  more  pains  to  confider  of,  than  thefe  gen- 
tlemen had  opportunity  or  leifure  to  do?  I  fay  fb, 
iuppofing  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general  yet  to 
differ  from  the  judges,  which  I  doubt,  not  from 
any  knowledge  of  my  own  of  the  fubjeft,  for  I 
profefs  not  to  underftand  it,  but  merely  from  a 
juft  deference  to  judges  ev^ry  way  worthy  of  con- 
fidence and  refpedh  And  fuppofing  the  opinion 
of  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general  to  be  (as  I 
verily  think  it  is  in  its  own  place)  a  very  high  au- 
thority, muft  it  overcome  and  weigh  down  a  legal 
determination  of  very  able  judges ;  or  be  the  fole 
teft  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  proceedings  ? 
God  forbid !  Proceedings  may  be  directed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general ;  but  as 
it  is  the  law  that  muft  warrant  them,  it  is  the  judges 
of  the  law  who  are  to  decide  whether  they  are  legal 
or  not :  and  a  legal  judgment  will  ftamp  a  quality 
upon  proceedings,  which  the  opinion  of  no  lawyer 

can 
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can  take  off     This  gentleman's  quere  therefore, 
muft  appear  to  every  body  to  be  highly  improper 
and  indecent  •,  it  is  difrefpedtful  to  judges  of  the 
moft  eminent  abilities  and  greateft  worth ;  and  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  which  the  perfon  who  is  the 
author  of  i£,  I  dare  fay,  meant  to  do  to  the  gen- 
demen  who  have  the  "honour,  very  defervedly,  to 
ferve  the  crown  in  thofe  high  ftations.     It  is  not 
neceflary,  and  I  rather  chufe  to  avoid  faying  any 
thing   as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gentleman 
introduces  his  account  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor- 
general's  opinion ;  which  is  not,  I  think,   very  de- 
licate, in  regard  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate.     But 
one  thing  I  cannot  help  obferving  :  he  fays,  no  ftep 
relative  to  Mr,  Wilkes's   commitment  was   taken 
without  the  advice  of  the  attorney  and  fblicitor- 
general.     But  was  every  ftep  relative  to  the  appre- 
btnfiou  of  Mr.  Wilkes  regulated  by  fuch  able  ad- 
vice ?  I  amfure  not.     For,  to  be  moderate,  if  the 
warrant  and  cfrcumftances  which  have  been  pub- 
lifhed,  and  not  contradi&ed,  under  which  he  was 
firft  feized,  be  as  reprefented,  they  are  fuch  that 
I,  for  one,  fhall  not  believe  any  lawyer  capable  of 
advifing  fuch  proceedings.     The  fecretaries  of  ftate 
can,  I   doubt  not,  aniwer  for  themfelves.     They 
need  not,  it  is  true,  be  lawyers,  and  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  err  in  a  point  of  law ;  but  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  other  advantages  fufficient 
to  guard  them  againft  very  egregious  errors  -,  or 
fuch  as  are  not  eafily  to  be  reconciled  with  the  moft 
fnnple  rules  of  regular  procedure.     All,  however, 
that  the  public  have  to  do  with  is,  that  the  law 
fliould  have  its  fair  courfe,  and  if  that  is  allowed, 
the  ilfue  will  be  juft.     And  the  public,  if  it  don't 
hurt  its  own  caufe,  as  it  has  as  good  a  right,  fo  it 
has  no  lefs  chance  of  getting  juftice,  than  any  pri- 
vate perfon  has.     I  hope  power  will  never  protect 

oppreffion  ; 
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©ppreffion;   and  I  mtft  the  pillions  whether  of 
many  or  few  never  will  pcirert  jufticc. 

Phii.0  Themis. 


General  Obfervatiens 

THOSE   #ho  have  any  krve  and  refpett  for 
hit  majefty  ferfonalljy  and  are  influenced  by  affec- 
tion and  duty  to  him,  as  their  fovercign,  cannot 
but  be  uneafy  when  they  obferve  any  thing  that 
malice  itfclf  could  conftrue  into  a  refetnbkwce, 
though  not  a  panalel  of  the  practice  of  bad  times. 
Not  a  few  have,  on  that  account,  fek  a  good  deal  ©tf 
pain  from  fome  very  indecent  (as  they  think)  hints 
in  the  papers,  as  to  the  opinions  of  certain  great 
judges,  which  one  may  be  confident  have  no  au- 
thority, though  they  are  published  with  great  af- 
furance,  but  are  the  work  of  M-dtfigmng,  or   ill- 
judging  perfons  of  a  low  character,  and  tend  to 
bring  a  refle&iorc  upon  his  majefty's  fervice,  very 
contrary  to  the  true  character  of  thofe  refpeftable 
berfbns  who  have  the  honour  to  be,  or  to  have 
been  employed  in  it.    There  is  a  paragraph  or  two 
in  an  excellent  book  of  a  moft  eminent  and  worthy 
judge,  lately  publifhed,  which  is  much  commended 
by  thofe  who  do  not  belong  to  the  profefiion,  as  a 
collection  of  good  principles ;  and  if  any  thing  could 
be  a  warning  to  the  intemperate  zeal  of  party  writers, 
perhaps  fome  advantage  might  redound  from  laying 
the  words  of  that  able  and  honeft  judge  befoFc  the 
authors  of  fome  late  paragraphs  that  have  been 
fent  to  the  papers.    Mr.  juftice  Fofter,  in  his  di£ 
courfe  upon  high  treaibn,  has  the  following  paf- 
fage,  which  may  be  ufefully  read  by  any  perfbn, 
and  at  any  time,  without  regard  to  the  particular 
fubjeft  and-occafion  of  it.     P.  199,     4  This  cafe 
c  therefore  weigheth  very  little,  and  no  great  regard 
4  hath  been  paid  to  it  ever  fince.* 

'  And 
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«  And  perhaps  ftill  lefs  regard  will  be  paid  to  it, 
1  if  it  be  confidered  that  the  king,  who  appeared* 

*  to  have  had  the  faccefs  of  the  profecution  much 
1  at  heart,  and  took .  a  part  in  it  unbecom- 
c  ing  the  majefty  of  the  crown,  condefcended  to 
c  inftruft  his  attorney-general  with  regard  to  the 
€  proper  meafures  to  be  taken  in  the  examination 

*  of  the  defendant.  That  the  attorney,  at  his  ma- 
*jcfty*s  command,  fubmitted  to  the  drudgery  of 

*  SOUNDTNG   THE    OPINIONS    OP    THE  JuTJGES,    Upon 

c  die  point  of  law,  before  it  was  thought  advife- 
4  able  to  rifque  it  at  an  open  trial.    That  the  judges 

*  were  to  be  lifted  feparately  and  foon,  before  they 
4  could  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  together, 
4  And  that  for  this  purpofe  four  gentlemen  of  the 
c  profeffion,  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  were  im- 
4  mediately  difpatched,  one  to  each  of  the  judges  ; 

*  Mr.   Attorney  himfelf  undertaking  to  praftice 

*  upon  the  chief  juftice,  of  whom  fome  doubt  was 
c  then  entertained 

4  Is  it  poflible  that  a  gentleman  of  Bacon's  great 
4  talents  could  fubmit  to  a  lervice  fo  much  below 
4  his  rank  and  character !  But  he  did  fubmit  to  it, 
'  and  acquitted  himfelf  notably  in  it. 

4  Avarice,  I  think,  was  not  his  ruling  paflion. 
'  But  whenever  a  falfe  ambition,  ever  rdtiefs  and 

*  craving,  overheated  in  purfuit  of  the  honours 
4  winch  the  crown  alone  can  confer,  happeneth  to 
4  ftimulate  an  heart  otherwife  formed  for  great  and . 
4  noble  purfuits,  it  hath  frequently  betrayed  it  into 
4  meafures,  full  as  mean  as  avarice  itfetf  could  have 
4  fuggefted  to  the  wretched  animals  who  live  and 
4  die  under  her  dominion.    For  thefe  paffions,  how- 

4  ever  they  may  feem  to  be  at  variance,  have  ordi- 
4  narily  produced  the  feme  effefts.  Both  degrade 
4  the  man  -,  both  contract  his  views  into  the  little 
4  point  of  felf-intereft*  and  equally  fteel  the  heart 

4  againft 
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c  agalnft  the  rebukes  of  confidence,  or  the  fenfe  of* 
c  true  honour. 

4  Bacon  having  undertaken  the  fervice,  in* 
c  formeth  his  majeftyy  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  him, 
c  that  with  regard  to  three  of  tfre  judges  whom  he 
c  nameth,  he  had  fmall  doubt  of  their  concurrence. 
44  Neither,  fayeth  he,  am  I  wholly  out  of  hope  that 
ct  my  lord  Coke  himfelf,  when  I  have  in  fome  dark 
€C  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that  he  fhaU  be  left 
"  alone,  will  not  continue  Angular."  Thefe  are  plain, 
c naked  fafts ;  they  need  no  comment*.  Every 
c  reader  will  make  his  own  reflections  upon  them. 
c  I  have  but  one  to  make  in  this  place.     This  me- 

c  thod  Of  FORESTALLING  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  A  COURT 

*ima  cafe  of  bloody  then  depending,  at  a  time 
c  too  when  the  judges  were  removable  at  the  plea- 
c  liire  of  the  crown,  doth  no  honour  to  the  me- 
*  mory  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  a  tranfaftion  fo 
c  infidious  and  unconditional  •,  and  at  the  fame 
c  time  greatly  weakeneth  the  authority  of  the 
c  judgment/ 


On  Privileges  of  Parliament. 

THE  privilege  of  parliament,  which  a  late 
affair  has  brought  into  difpute,  is  in  itfelf  a  matter 
of  great  moment ;  and  as  it  is  really  no  lels  fo, 
than  that  the  people  in  general  fhould  not  be  milled 
to  reckon  that  either  an  invidious  diftinftion,  or  a 

*  '  See  Bacon's  letters  in  the  4x0  edition  of  his   work? 

*  1740,  Lett,  in,  ii2,  114,  116,  117.    Others  of  his  let- 
'  ters  (hew  that  the  fame  kind  of  intercourfe  was  kept  up  be- 

*  tween  the  king  and  his  attorney-general  with  regard   to 

*  many  cafes  then   depending  in  judgment ;    particularly  in 

*  the  cafe  of  one  Owen  executed  for  treafonable  words :  in 

*  that  of  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John  touching  the  benevolence,  in 
'  the  difputes  between  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  chan- 

*  eery  in  the  cafe  of  the  praemunire  ;  and  in  the  proceedings 

*  againftthecountefs  of  Somerfet.' 

dangerous 
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dangerous  licence,  which  the  wifdom  of  the  con- 
ititution  has  judged,  and  experience  has  proved  to 
be  in  truth  one  of  the  greateft  iecurities  they  have 
of  their  valuable  right  and  liberties  j  I  think  it 
may  be  worth'  while  to  add  this  one  obfervation 
upon  the  fubjeft.  Treaibn,  and  all  other  capital 
offences,  exclude  the  privilege  of  parliament  in 
common  cafes  ;  fubjeft  to  the  remedy  by  forcing 
a  trial,  which  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  gives.  But 
fo  jealous  has  the  legiflature  always  been  of  a  power, 
which,  if  abufed,  might  prove  a  terrible  engine  to 
garble  parliament,  that  when  it  has  been  thought 
neceflary  to  fufpend  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft,  which 
is  never  done  but  in  fo  far  as  concerns  imprifon- 
ments  for  iufpicion  of  high  treaibn,  or  trealbnable 
practices,  even  in  that  cafe  the  meafure  which  the 
lafetyof  the  ftate  makes  neceflaiy,  is  fo  far  tem- 
pered with  a  due  regard  to  the  freedom  of  parlia- 
ment, that  there  is  a  clauie  in  the  aft  which  ful- 
pends  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft ;    *  That  nothing 

*  therein  fhall  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  invalidate 
'  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  or 
'  to  the  imprifonment  or  detaining  or  any  Member^ 
4  of  either  houie  of  parliament,  during  the  fetting* 
1  of  fuch  parliament,  until  the  matter  of  which  hd 
'ftands  iufpefted  be  firft  communicated   to  the 

*  houfe  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  consent 

' <*  THE   SAID  HOUSE    OBTAINED    fof   his    COmmit- 

1  ment  or  detaining.*  This  is  as  ftrong  a  proof 
as  can  be  of  th6  legiflature's  opinion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  of  members  of 
parliament,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  as  ne- 
ceflkry  to  the  freedom  of  parliament,  and  effential 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  It 
frews  that  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  menlfcers, 
fo  much  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  the  fervice  of 
the  perfons  theyentruft  with  their  liberties  •,  which 
Vol.  I,  M  they 
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4  That  his  majefty,  having  received  information* 
4  that  his  late  embaffador  in  France,  Mr,  Montagu* 
4  a  member  of  this  houfe,  had  held  feveral  private 
*  conferences  with  the  Pope's  nuncio  there,  to  the 
4  end  that  he  may  difcover  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
4  has  given  order  for  the  feizing  Mr.  Montagu's 
4  papers.* 

Mr.  Powle.]  No  man  can  defend  an  embaflador's 
having  correfpondences  or  conferences  with  the 
Pope's  nupcio.  Montagu,  is  a  member  of  pariia^ 
ment ;  and  k  is  an  old  rule,  that,  in  treafon,  no 
private  man,  nor  member's  perfon,  can  be  feized, 
before  the  accufation  be  given  in  upon  oath  ;  if 
not,  any  member  may  be  taken  from  parliament. 
I  would  know  whether  any  legal  information  has 
been  given  againft  your  member.  This  was  a  fatal 
cafe  in  the  lad  king's  time  of  feizing  members  and 
their  papers  •,  I  hope  never  to  fee  the  like  again. 
If  a  great  minifter  has  a  quarrel  againft  a  gende- 
man,  and  one  go  and  tell  the  king  a  ftory  of  him 
to  his  prejudice,  and  his  papers  thereupon  myft  be 
feized,  I  know  not  whether  that  will  go.  In  the 
firft  place  I  would  be  inftru&ed  from  krnly,  who 
brought  the  mefTage,  whether  there  be  any  legal 
information  againft  your  member  ?  and  if  there  be 
not,  then  you  may  confidcr  what  to  do. 

Sir  J.  Ernly]  I  have  told  you  the  mefTage  tf  I 
received  it. 

Mr.  Bennet]  If  his  papers  are  feized,  papers  may 
be  put  into  his  cabinet  as  well  as  taken  out. 

Col.  Birch]  This  is  a  mighty  myftery  and  the 
greateft  bufinefs  I  have  heard  here.  I  have  always 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  no  member's  papers  can 
be  feized.  Forty  more  members  papers  may  be 
leized  at  this  rate  and  the  houfe  garbled,  and  then 
the  game  is  up. 

Sir  Tbo.  Lee\  I  fee  there  is  no  harm  in  making 
an  addrefs  to  the  king  about  this  matter,  4  that  he 
4  may  let  the  houfe  know  whether  there  is  any  in- 
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'formation  upon  oath  againft  Mr.  Montagu.9  If 
there  be  fuch  information  as  the  law  warrants,  I 
would  fit  down  under  it  ;  if  not,  I  would  look  to 
our  privileges. 

Col.  Titus.[  I  fecond  that  motion  •,  if  there  be  no 
information  upon  oath,  then  it  is  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege 

Sir  Wm.  Coventry]  An  embaflador  has  nothing 
for  Ms  juftification  but  his  papers  ;  and  his  neck 
may  go  for  it,  if  he  has  not  his  papers  to  juftify 
himlelf.  I  fhould  be  loth  to  have  my  papers  feized, 
though  but  for  matter  of  reputation.  I  had  rather 
have  my  fhirt,  than  my  papers  taken  from  me. 

Mr.  Powle]  I  purfue  the  firft  motion  to  fend  to 
the  king  to  know,  whether  the  *  information  be 
4  upon  oath ;  and  when  you  have  this  anfwer,  then 
to  confider,  whether  the  papers  fhall  be  feized. 
Elfe  you  give  up  your  rights  to  fatal  confequences. 

Air.  Vaugban]  If  papers  are  feized  at  this  ratey 
a  great  many  of  your  members  papers  may  be  feiz- 
ed, htzzvkfome  men  are  guilty  of  high-treafon. 

Mr.  Williams]  I  cannot  give  my  opinion  whe- 
ther it  is  a  breach  of  privilege  or  not,  till  you  have 
the  thing  entirely  before  you.  I  would  know  what 
this  information  is  againft  your  member.  I  know 
by  the  law  of  England  there  is  no  diftin&ion  of 
ftate-treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  againft 
which  there  is  no  privilege.  It  is  not  every  breach 
of  the  peace  a  member  may  be  feized  upon,  &C; 
where  there  is  no  more  required  than  fecurity,  &c. 
and  he  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  an  Englifh- 
man.  He  that  will  be  ridden,  fhall  be  ridden  \ 
therefore  I  would  addrefs. 

Col.  Titus]  If  the  information  be  upon  oath,  and 
it  be  neither  treafon,  felony  nor  breach  of  the 
peace,  your  privilege  is  violated. 

Sir  Wm.  Coventry]  I  am  againft  the  whole  thing, 

cither  fending  to  the  king  to  know  what  the  crimes 
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arc,  or  whether  upon  oath.  He  may  be  guilty  he 
may  be  innocent ;  poflibly  the  thing  will  be  put; 
farther.  But  to  take  away  his.  armour  that  muft 
defend  him,  a  little  thruft  will  deftroy  him.  The 
very  law  gives  him  his  papers  for  his  defence  to 
juftify  hifnfelf  by  ;  his  papers  to  be  delivered  out 
of  his  hands  clearly  away,  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing. 

Mr.  Montagu]  I  believe  that  the  feizing  my  ca- 
binet and  papers  was  to  get  into  their  hands,  fome 
letters  of  great  confequence,  that  I  have  to  produce 
of  the  defigns  of  a  great  minifier  of  fiat  e.   • 

Col  Titus]  To  leize  papers  thus  is  very  illegal. 
Any  man's"  may  be  feized  at  this  rate.  I  look,  upon 
this,  as  one  of  the  wifeft  adtions  the  minifters  have 
done.  Were  I  one  of  them,  right  or  wrong,  I 
would  have  feized  Mr.  Montagu's  papers. 

Sir  John  Lowtber]  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  (hall 
not  fit  here  to-morrow  ;  I  move,  therefore,  to 
have  the  papers  fent  for  now. 

Sir  Henry  Capel]  I  fecond  that  motion.  We 
know  what  pra&ices  have  been  in  the  late  times, 
&c.  how  papers  of  members  have  been  feized. 
The  king  has  power  on  his  fubjedb,  but  it  is  ac- 
cording to  law.  I  know  not  what  may  become  of 
us  to-morrow  •,  therefore  I  would  have  Montagu's 
papers  brought  to  night. 

Lord  Cavendifh  and  lord  Ruflfel  clofed  the  de- 
bate for  fending  for  the  papers  •,  they  were  fent  for 
immediately,  and  among  them  two  letters  from 
lord  Danby  to  Mr.  Montagu  were  found  and  read  • 
-to  the  houfe  ;  and  upon,  them,  the  houfe  imme- 
diately refolved,  that  there  was  fufficient  matter  of 
impeachment  againft  the  lord  trcafurer  5  and  he 
was  accordingly  impeached. 
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Remarks  on  the  North  Briton, 

BEING  at  a  friend's  houfe  the  other  day,  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  reading  *No  45.  of  the  North 
Briton  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  nolle,  and 
brought  on  a  mod  alarming  attack  on  the  common 
rights  of  the  fubjedt,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament. 

After  perufing  this  famous  paper  feveral  times 
with  the  utmoft  attention,  I  could  not  help  being 
aftonifhed  at  the  proceedings  which  have  happened 
in  confequence  of  its  publication.  When  my  friend 
put  it  into  my  hands,  I  expe&ed  to  find  the  moft 
outrageous  infult  upon  majefly  ;  but  judge  of  my 
furprize,  judge,  every  honeft  Englishman,  when 
I  faw  nothing  of  the  kind.  Inftead  of  finding  the 
lie  given  to  my  fovereign,  as  the  tools  of  the  pre- 
fent  miniftry  are  in  every  news- paper  aflerting,  I 
found  him  fpoken  of  and  treated  with  that  refpeft 
and  reverence  which  is  due  from  a  good  fubjeit  to 
a  good  prince.  Nor  am  I  afhamed  to  fay  in  the 
midftot  the  torrent,  with  which  the  miniftry  fcem 
endeavouring  to  overwhelm  the  public,  that  I  fee 
nothing  in  that  North  Brition  which  is  either  trea- 
fonable  or  feditious.  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  this 
free  njanner,  becaufe  it  is  the  birthright  of  every 
Englishman  to  do  fo.  This  nation  is  a  free  nation, 
and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  in  fpite  of  the  principles 
of  Scotchmen  and  Scottifh  ariftocracy,  and  every 
defign  t>f  wicked  minifters,  whofe  aim  has  been  to 
trample  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  to  prevent  the 
people  being  acquainted  with  their  meafures. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  king  of  England 

is  to  be  looked  at.     In  an  individual  fenfe,  if  he  is  a 

good  king  (and  I  believe  we  never  had  one  poflefied 

of  fo  many  virtues  as  the  prefent)  he  ought  to  be 
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fpokc  of  with  that  truth  and  jufticc  which  are  due 
to  his  perianal  merit.  In  two  very  ftrong  paflages 
the  North  Briton  has  obferved  this.  The  words 
charmed  me ;  nor  is  the  fentiment  finer  than  juft. 

When  we  confider  the  king  of  England  in  his  re- 
gal capacity,  we  cannot,  if  we  have  any  regard  for 
pur  excellent  conftitution,  imagine  him  as  afting 
alone j  like  a  defpotic  monarch,  becaufe  it  is  known, 
that  in  all  the  royal  funftions  he  is  obliged  to  aft 
by  the  advice  of  his  minifters,  and  in  confequence 
of  their  advice  they  become  refponfible  to  his  peo- 
ple, if  any  wrongs  are  committed ;  hence  arifes  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjedt  to  exprefs  his  abhorrence  of 
any  meafure,  becaufe  it  is  the  meafure  of  the  mi- 
nifter, not  the  fbvereign.  It  is  likewife  known  that 
the  fpeech  which  the  king  pronounces  to  his  parlia- 
ment is  previoufly  made  by  the  minifter,  therefore 
the  minifter  becomes  anfwerable  for  whatever  that 
fpeech  contains ;  and  it  is  in  parliament  called  the 
fpeech  of  the  minifter,  and  treated  accordingly, 
not  as  conveying  the  fentiments  of  the  fovereign, 
but  the  miniftry.  It  therefore  ought  not,  nay  it 
cannot  be  deemed  an  infult  upon  maiefty,  to  treat 
the  fpeech  at  any  time  as  it  deferves ;  for  if  it  was,  it 
would  not  be  iufFered  to  undergo  fo  many  fevere  ani- 
madverlions  as  it  frequendy  does,  in  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

A  freedom  fimilar  to  this  is  even  allowed  in  def- 
potic countries.  How  often  do  we  fee  in  the  re- 
monftrances  of  the  French  parliament  to  their  grand 
monarque,  mention  made  of  his  having  been  fur- 
prized  into  fuch  a  thing,  which  in  plain  Englifh  is 
nothing  more  jhan  his  having  been  impofed  upon. 

Constitutional  Liberty. 
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On  the  evafion  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus* 

I  AM  Aire  the  notes  from  which  the  account  given  of 
lord  chief  jufticc  Pratt's  fpeech  in  the  affair  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  muft  not  have  done  juftice  to  that  learned 
judge,  who  is  remarkable  for  the  perfpicuity  with 
winch  he  cxpreffes  himfelf  on  all  occafions.  At  lead 
I  mud  own  what  is  there  fet  down,  conveys  no  di- 
ftinft  idea  to  me,  of  the  moft  intercfting  part  of  the 
fubjeft.  Privilege  of  parliament  concerns  but  a  few, 
and  it  is  in  no  great  hazard  of  being  much  hurt,  while 
the  protedtion  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  thofe  to  whom 
it  belongs.  But  liberty  in  gencralis  the  caufe  of  every 
man,  and  the  fecurity  ofit  cannot  be  too  great  nor 
too  well  underftood.    I  wifh,  therefore,  fome  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law  would  be  fo  obliging  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  to  give  us  a  more  perfect  account  of  the  deter- 
mination upon  the  firft  point,  which  feems  to  have 
been  agitated  in  the  late  debate.     I  take  the  liberty 
to  make  it  my  humble  requeft,  through  the  channel 
of  your  paper,  becaufe  I  have  frequently  obferved 
very  fatisfaftory  folutions  given  in  it  of  queftions  of 
law  that  are  of  general  concern,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, does  great  honour  to  the  generofity  and  public 
fpirit  of  the  profeffion. 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  it  is  certainly 
held  to  be  law  in  all  cafes,  that  a  juftice,  or  any 
magiftrate  of  the  peace  (and  it  feems  a  fecretary  of 
ftate  is  confidered  to  be  no  more)  cap,  without  in- 
formation upon  oath,  or  other  ground,  in  its  own 
nature  tantamount  or  fuperior,  charge  a  perfon  as 
guilty  of  an  offence,  and  commit  him  to  prifon ; 
barely  mentioning  the  offence  in  the  warrant,  and 
making  what  is  called  the  charge,  which,  from  what 
k  in  your  paper,  I  underftand  to  be  no  more  than 
the  affirmation  of  the  magiftrate,  that  the  perfon  is 
guilty  of  that  particular  offence  named  in  the  war* 
rant,  or  the  ad  of  commitment  on  that  account, 

for 
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for  it  feems  it  don't  mean  the  accufationof  any  other 
perfon,  which  is ,  let  forth  in  the  warrant,  as  the 
ground'  upon  which  the  magiftrate   proceeds.     IF 
that  be  law,  I  cannot  help  apprehending  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjeft  is  not  fo  well  fecured,  as  moft  people 
imagine,  when  they  talk  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  it.     They  tell  me  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  done,  not  a  motion  of  the  fimpleft 
nature  heard,  in  any  of  the  courts  in  Weftminfter- 
hall,  but  upon  an  affidavit  of  the  fad  upon  which 
it  is  grounded. — That  one  cannot  have  a  warrant  to 
feardi  for  ftolen  goods,  nor  an  officer  of  the  reve- 
nue (as  I  am  informed)  a  warrant  to  fearch  for  run 
goods,  without  an  information  upon  oath. — Nay* 
if  an  Habeas  Corpus  is  moved  for,  there  muftbe  a 
copy  of  warrant  of  commitment  produced,  or  affi- 
davit to  (hew  that  it  has  been  refafed,  and  a  reqdeft 
by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  perfon  confined,  attefted  by 
two  witnefles.     I  cannot  help  thinking  it  ftrange,  if 
lefs  be  neceflkry  to  refit  ain>  than  is  required  to  reftore 
liberty  •,  or  that  a  man's  perfon  fhould  be  liable  to 
be  invaded,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  caution  or 
formality,  than  i9  neceflary  to  get  accefs  to  fearch 
his  boufe.     Lfee  it  is  mentioned,  in  thefe  imperfeft 
fcraps  put  into  the  Gazetteer,    to  have  been  laid, 
that  no  magiftrate  had  a  right*  ex  officio^  to  appre- 
hend any  perfon ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  fomc 
who  were  prefent,  that  my  lord  chief  jufticcdid  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  fomething  to  that  purpofe  •,  and  that 
he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that-,  fuppofing  (which 
he  thought  the  ftrongeft  cafe  that  could  be  put)  that 
a  magiftrate  knew,  of  his  own  proper  knowledge,    . 
that  a  perfon  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  he  did 
not  thinkit  was  fufficient  ground  for  him  to  com- 
mit the  criminal,  but  that  he  ought  rather  to  go  and 
make  oath  of  the  faft  before  another  magiftrate, 
who  fhould  thereupor>a&  the  official  part,  by  grant- 
ing a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  offender,    it   being 

more 
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more  fit  that  the  aecujer,  in  that  cafe*  fhould  appear 
xzwitnefs,  than  aft  as  a  magiflr^tq.  I  flurold  have 
been  apt  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  there  was 
always  fomethingsx/nq#c  to  the  warrantof  the  magi- 
ftrate,  neceflary  to  be  as  a  legal  ground  for  it-,  and  of 
confequence,  that  the.magiftrate  who  committed  with 
a  mere  charge,  fuch  as  the  lord  chief  juftice  (accord- 
ing to  the  notes  in  the  papers)  explained  that  word  to 
fignify,  that  is  his  own  affirmation,  that  the  perfon 
committed  was  guilty,  afted  illegally,  and  that  his 
warrant  was  not  a  legal  warrant.  For  it  appears  to 
be  fo  like  a  commitment  merely  ex  officio,  that  one 
cannot,  I  think,  eafilydifcoverthe  difference,  atleaft 
from  any  thing  that  appears  upon  the  f*ce  of  fuch  a, 
warrant  as  is  fuppofed.  But  it  feems  it  is  otherwife ; 
and  there  muft  be  fome  diftin&ion,  which  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently.  explained  by  any  thing  I  have  feen  or  heard 
of  the  argument,  to  make  it  to  be  underftood  by 
thofe,  who  know  as  little  of  the  law  as  I  pretend 
to  do,  which  is  nothing  at  all.  And  I  am  certain 
the  great  and  learned  judge  would  not  leave  a  mat- 
ter of  that  confequence  in  the  dark,  when  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  to  which  it  was  fundamental 
and  effential,  fo  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the 
nature  of  the  qgeftion  in  debate,  and  the  train  of 
the  argument  upon  it.  I  dare  fay  it  would  be  very 
fatisfaftory  to  a  great  many,  who  are  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  me,  that  is,  thofe  who  have  no  par- 
ticular concern  in  the  affair  which  brought  on  this 
queftion,  but  are  defirous  to  know  the  real  ftate  of 
a  matter  in  which  every  man  is  concerned.  I  would 
therefore  hope  fome  kind  perfon  or  other,  will  have 
fo  much  goodnefs  as  'to  favour  the  public  with  a 
juft  account  of  it,  as  little  mixed  as  poflible  with 
profeflional  terms  or  modes  of  fpeech,  that  it  may  be 
of  the  general  ufe  it  ought  to  be  defigned  for. 

I  may  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  other 
refle&ions  upon  this  fubjett :  but  not  to  take  too* 

much 
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much  of  your  ufeful  paper  from  correfpondcnts  of 
greater  value,  I  conclude  for  the  prefent. 

LlBBRTAS    LiESA  NULLA   REPARABILIS  ARTE. 


The  fame  fubjetl  continued. 

THE  defign  of  the  reflections  in  my  laft,  was  to  get 
fuch  information  of  the  law,  as  might  lead  gentle- 
men to  confider  how  far  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed  is 
fufficiently  fecure  againft  illegal  imprifonment,  as 
the  law  now  ftands  ;  and  in  further  purluit  of  the 
fubjeft,  with  the  fame  view  I  would  now  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  that  I  can  very  well  conceive  that  an 
information  upon  oath  ftiould  not  always  be  required 
in  order  to  a  commitment,  for  it  certainly  is  not 
the  only  fatisfattory  and  juft  ground  for  a  warrant, 
and  therefore  I  lhould  imagine  cannot  be  the  only 
legal  one ;  as  I  hope  the  law  agrees  with  common 
fenfe.  Evidence  by  writing,  where  the  fa&  is  ca- 
pable! of  fuch  proof ;  or  by  examinations  of  witnefies 
upon  a  general  fufpicion  -,  or  public  and  immediate 
view,  in  feme  cafes,  may,  I  lhould  take  it,  be  a 
very  fufficient  ground  for  a  magiftrate  to  proceed  to 
apprehend  and  commit :  and  fuch  a  commitment 
could  not  be  faid  to  be  merely  ex  officioy  becaufe 
there  is  a  ground  of  faft,  extrinfic  to  the  aft  of  the 
magiftrate,  which  puts  his  office  into  motion,  and 
is  properly  the  foundation  of  the  warrant  he  iffues. 
But  I  do  think  the  office  of  a  magiftrate  of  the 
peace  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be,  as  it  is  in  its  na- 
ture, dormant,  till  it  is  moved  by  a  fad,  fome  how 
or  other  legally  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  that 
jurifdiftion  which  belongs  to  the  office.  Every  legal 
aft  of  office  lhould  require  to  fupport  it  a  party 
(diftinft  from  the  magiftrate)  to  appear  as  the  perfon 
who  feeks  the  ipterpofition  of  his  power,  or  at  leaft 
fomething  that  in  its  own  nature  can  ftand  in  the 
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fead  of  fuch  a  party;  I  have  fuppofed  that  evi- 
dence by  writing,  or  by  examinations  of  witnefies, 
in  a  cafe  of  general  fufpicion,  or  public  and  imme- 
diate view,  may  anfwer  that  purpofe,  being  like  the 
demand  of  every  body,  and  of  the  public  lecurity, 
the  cries  of  which  no  magiftrate  ought  to  be  deaf  to, 
as  his  very  office  is  appointed  to  watch  over  it. 

I  don't  know  how  lawyers  may  confider  this:  butto 
plain  fenfe  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  fuch  a  pre- 
requifite*  to  warrant  the  interpofition  of  a  magiftrate, 
by  an  aft  that  reftrains  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jed,  which  is  in  truth  inflifting  a  very  fevere  punilh- 
ment  of  itfelf,  ought  to  be  neceflary ;  frecaufe  it  is, 
and  muft  be,  a  fecurity  againft  a£ts  of  mere  power, 
which  will  moftlikely  be  found  to  be  nothing  eHe  than 
inftances  of  tyranny.    Power  is  enough  to  be  in  one 
hand;  there fhould  be  fome  extraneous  fpring  to  fet 
it  a  going.   For  as  tyranny  is  the  degeneracy  of  pow- 
er, we  know  from  experience  that  nothing  is  more 
apt  to  degenerate  than  power.   There  is  a  certain  love 
of  dominion  natural  to  mankind,  which  leads  them  to 
grafp  at  power ;  and  the  love  of  power  gratifies  itfelf 
by  exercifing  it,  which  renders  it  very  fit  that  reaibn- 
able  checks  fhould  always  controul  power,  to  prevent 
an  undue  cxercife  of  it.    Upon  fuch  ideas  as  thefe  I 
wifli,  if  it  is  not,  that  it  was  law,  that  to  make  an  im- 
prifonment  legal,  there  fhould  always  be  fomething 
befides  the  warrant  of  commitment,  and  the  office  of 
the  magiftrate  who  grants  it;  fomething  upon  which 
the  warrant  fhould  ftand  as  its  foundation.   And  if 
that  was  fo,  I  fhould  alfo  imagine  that  the  foundation, 
whatever  it  is,  ought  to  appear  upon  the  fece  of  the 
warrant  itfelf;  unlefs  there  is  fome  good  reafon  againft 
it  \  which  may  be  known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Uw,  though  I  am  ignorant  of  it.   My  reafon  fenima- 
giniog  it  fhould  appear,  is  this,  that  if  it  do  not 
(fuppofing  it  really  to  exift  and  to  have   been  the 
aufe  of  the  warrants  being  granted)  it  is  ftill  fo  like 
a  commitment  merely  ex  officio,  which  it  feems  is 
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nbt  aHowfed  to  be  legal,  that  I  am  at  feme  Idfe  to 
iec  what  it  is  that  diitinguifhes  it  from  one.     To  be* 
and  not  to  appear  to  be,  are  fo  much  a-kin  to   one 
another,  that  I  would  not  choofe  to  troft  liberty 
to  all  the  diftin&ion  there  Is  between  them.     It  may 
t>e  (and  I  have  heard  it  has  been)  f&id,   that  this 
would  in  fad  be  a  very  ifcfignificant  check  upon  an  ar- 
bitrary tjiagiftrate,  becaufe,  if  he  Wasdilpofedtomake 
an  illegal  commitment,  he  would  not  fcruple  to  fee 
forth  in  his  warrant  a  ground  which  did  not  in 
truth  exift*  if  he  was  not  alfo  obliged  to  lhew  it, 
which,  it  is  alledged  ought  not  be  required,  becaufe 
ijt  might  frequently  be  attended  With  inconvenien- 
ces.    But  J  muft  beg  pardon  not  to  be  fatisfied  with 
the  anlwer.     A  check,  which  has  not  all  the  force 
or  effeft  one  would  wifh,  is  ftill  better  than  hone 
at  all ;  and  if  a  better  cannot  be  had,  it  is  the  bed 
reafon  in  the  world  for  ufing  that  you  can  have. 
I  do  not  however  fee,  that  it  is  fo  very  ineffeftual 
a  reftraint.     There  are  many  men  who  will  do  a 
thing  that  is  not  legal,  when  the  power  of  office  is, 
without  more,  enough  for  the  purpdfe ;  and  yet 
would  boggle  to  go  that  ftep  farther,  however  fmall 
a  ftretch  it  may  appear  to  be,  to  fet  forth  the  ground 
df  the  aft ;  a  mere  falfity  which  wfculd  eafily  deteft 
itfelf.     For  as  the  deteftioh  of  the  falfhood  would 
ideftroy  any  pretence  of  excufe  to  juftify  the  abufe 
of  power ;  it  would  alfo  prove  the  reafon  capable 
of  it  to  be  of  fo  infamous  a  charafter,  as  to  merit 
no   compaflion,  nor  any  mitigation  of  the  feveral 
confequences  of  his  oppreflion.     At  the  fame  time 
I  muft  own,  I  do  not  fee  the  very  bad  confequences 
that  would  follow,    if  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary 
that  the  foundation  of  every  warrant  of  commit- 
ment that  can  be  produced  fhonld  appear  with  it, 
whether  it  be  information  upon  oath,  or  whatever 
clfe  it  is,  if  it  is  really  necefiary  to  have  fuch  a 
foundation  for  it.     But  that  I  will  not  go  far  into, 
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becaufe  I  am  feh&bk  h^w  little  1  may  know  of  all 
(be  cwfidemioos  proper  to  be  had  in  forming  a 
juft  opinion  upon  thai  matter.  This  only  I  fhould 
obferve,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  an  informer  who 
is  not  willing  to  be  a  witnefs ;  and  as  he  muft  be 
known  when  he  appears  at  the  trial,  why  fhould 
he  be  hid  till  then  ?  If  concealment  of  a  witnefs  is 
ihe  only  fccurity  agaioft  his  corruption,  it  is  but  a 
poor  testimony  in  favour  of  the  firft  information 
he  gave,  Honefty  is  above  temptation  ,  but  he 
that  will  be  corrupted  by  one  fide,  may  have  been 
by  the  other  *,  and  fecrefy  is  more  like  to  cover 
roguery,  than  to  prated  truth.  Neither  can  proof 
by  writings  fufier  by  being  difcovcred.  And  the 
law  might,  I  fhould  hope,  be  fufficient  to  prevent 
every  bad  conjequence  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  at- 
tend fuch  a  publication  of  the  grounds  of  any  im~ 
prifonment,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  give  fome  rea- 
fonahle  fecurity  that  there  fhould  be  none  altoge- 
ther without  caufe.  To  prevent  this  is  to  favour 
liberty;  and  liberty  cannot  be  too  much  favour- 
ed.. 

I  have  fome  obfervations  yet  left,  which  may 
take  up  part  of  another  paper,  if  they  derive  as 
much  merit  to  deferve  a  place  from  the  fubjeft, 
which  is  furcly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  nothing  can  be  faid  with  more  juftice  than, 
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that  fubj eft  concluded. 

IN  the  two  former  letters,  which  you  have  laid 
before  the  public,  I  took  the  liberty  to  make  fome 
impartial  and  uninflamed  obfervations,  which  I 
thought  might  lead  the  attention  of  gentlemen, 
*ho  are  not  heated  with  the  violence  of  parry,  to 
confider  how  for  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjeft 
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is  at  prefent  fufficiently  fecurcd  by  the  law  as  it 
(lands,   and  groundlefs  and  vexatious   imprifon- 
ments  prevented  by  the  checks  attending  commit- 
ments.    I  lhall  now  add,  that  I  had  no  doubt  till 
lately,  that  an  information  upon  oath,  or  fome- 
thing  equal  to  it,  was  necedary  to  ground  a  war- 
rant of  commitment  >  and  one  thing  that  led  me 
into  the  error,  if  it  is  one,  was  my  reading  every 
day  in  fome  news-paper  or.  another,  of  perfons  be- 
ing committed  to  prifon,  by  the  Warrants  of  the 
magiftrates,  both  in  town  and  country,  as  being 
charged  by  the  oath  of  fome  body,  with  robbing,  Heal- 
ing, and  fuch  like  offences.    This  daily  intelli- 
gence, which  all  the  papers  circulate,  has,  I  dare 
fay,  made  the  fame  impreflion  upon  many  others 
that  it  did  upon  me.    1  hope  the  public  in  general, 
and  the  magiftrates  in  particular,  will  now  be  in- 
ftrudted,  with  fome  degree  of  certainty,  what  is  the 
law,  or  what  the  diftinftions  of  it,  if  there  are  any, 
as  to  this  matter.    And  if  it  is  not  fufficiently  clear 
what  it  is,  or  that  it  is  what   it  ought  not   to 
be,  I  fhall  entertain  hopes  that  gentlemen  will  con- 
fider  of  having  it  amended.     For  as  it  is  particu- 
lar cafes  that  bring  general  laws  under  confident* 
tion,  it  will  be  no  novelty,  if  even  in  fo  great  a 
matter  as  the  fecurity  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft, 
a  flaw  be  difcoyered,  when  every  body  thought  it 
was  fecured  beyond  poffibility  of  danger.     I  have 
heard  from  thofe  who  were  prefent,  that  my  lord 
chief  juftice  Pratt,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  cafe,  laid,  that  the  ob- 
jection taken  to  the  warrant  of  commitment  that  it 
did  not  bear,  that  it  proceeded  upon  an  informa- 
tion on  oath,  or  fome  other  ground  of  that  nature, 
appeared  to  his  lordfhip  to  have  great  weight,  if  k 
had  been  new,  and  the  matter  intire  :  but  that  it 
had  been  determined  in  point,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
warrant  for  committing  Sir  William  Wyndham 
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to  the  Tower  for  high  treafon ;  and  they  muft  fol- 
low that  precedent.   .  It  is,  at  the  fame  time*  the 
oaly  one,  fb  far  as  I  have  been  informed,  that 
was  mentioned  to  that  point,  upon  the  occafion. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  me,  who  underftand  no- 
thing  of  law,  to  look  into  that  cafe :  And  therefore 
I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  believing,  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  it,  that  it  is  an  authority  which  goes 
to  prove,  that  a  magiftrate  need  not  fet  forth  in 
his  warrant  of  commitment,  what,  or  whether  it 
proceeds  upon  any  information,  or  other  ground 
of  that  nature.  And  if  this  be  the  law,  as  ex- 
plained in  Weftminfter-Hall,  and  confirmed  by  the 
late  decifion,  it  Ihould  be  confidered,  if  laying  au- 
thorities out  of  the  cafe,  there  are  found  princi- 
ples to  fupport  it ;  or  if  it  were  not  better  to  amend 
the  law.  And  as  I  hope  gentlemen,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  legiflature,  will  think  of  it,  I  fhould  be  the 
more  defirous  to  hear  what  the  gentlemen  of  the 
profeffion  have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjedt,  in  the  way 
of  reafon,  independent  of  precedents  >  and  parti- 
cularly,  1  Ihould  wifh  for  a  better  account  of  the 
late  debate  and  opinion  upon  this  point,  than  that 
which  was  in  the  news-papers.  I  cannot  however 
help  faying,  that  if  there  was  no  other  precedent 
than  that  of  Sir  William  Wyndham's  cafe,  it  was 
paying  a  very  high  deference  to  one  fingle  decifion, 
to  follow  it,  if  the  principles  of  it  were  in  any  de- 
gree doubtful  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  before 
whom  the  late  queftion  was.  I  don't  know  what 
was  the  court,  or  who  were  the  judges*  that  pro- 
nounced the  decifion  in  Sir  William  Wyndham's 
cafe  i  but  I  cannot  think  it  would  have  been  any 
indignity  to  them,  to  have  had  a  fingle  folitary  pre- 
cedent, upon  a  great  conftitutional  point,  reviewed, 
or  even  reverfed,  if  found,  upon  getting  better 
lights,  to  have  been  erroneous,  by  fucceffors  as 
eminent  for  their  teaming  and  abilities,  as  diftin- 
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gjuiflied  by  their  modcfty,  and  relpeft  for  thofe 
who  had  been  before  them  ;  which,  perhaps,  in  this 
inftance,  was  not  fo  ufefiil  to  the  pybKc,  is  it  was 
ornamental  to  themfelves.  I  think  queftions  of 
fuch  importance  might  well  bear  repeated  difcut 
Sons,  before  they  came  to  be  thoroughly  fettled. 
And  though  I  have  always  heard  that  precedents 
make  law,  yet  I  did  not  imagine  (ingle  ones  were 
of  fuch  force.  But  if  it  is  fo,  I  fhatt  hereafter 
have  a  greater  reverence  than  I  have  fbmetimes  ex- 
prefled  for  a  doftrine  which  I  have  heard  much 
ridiculed  and  complained  of,  that  nothing  fliould 
be  done  without  a  precedent:  a  maxim  that  is 
fometimes  very  troubkfome'  even  in  parliament, 
where  precedents  are  not  always  fo  binding.  Be- 
fore now  I  thought  it  abfurd  enough  to  require  a 
precedent  for  what  perhaps  never  had  an  example ; 
or  to  give  fuch  a  weight  to  want  of  precedents,  as 
would  for  ever  have  prevented  any  from  having 
been  made,  if  the  rule  had  always  been  obferved. 
But  if  one.precedent  is  to  exclude  all  future  invefti- 
gation  of  principles,  I  own  too  much  care  cannot 
be  had  in  making  any.  And  to  prevent  further 
bad  confequences  of  the  precedent  of  late  relied 
upon  and  allowed,  if  it  appears  to  be  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  the  legiflature,  it  is  to  [be  hoped,  will 
review  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft.  I  own  I  was  fur- 
prifed  the  firft  time  I  read  that  aft  with  attention, 
to  find,  that  the  fole  objeft  of  it  was  to  give  a 
more  fpeedy-and  effeftusfl  remedy  for  obtaining  a 
difcharge  from  illegal  imprifonment,  and  that  it 
did  not  eftablifti  any  cautions  or  restraints  to  pre- 
vent groundlefs  and  illegal  commitments,  which 
did  not  to  me  appear  to  come  up  to  the  rubric  of 
the  aft.  Prevention  is  in  all  cafes  better  than 
remedy  •,  but  efpecially  when  the  cafe  is  of  that 
kind  that  no  remedy  can  fully  repair  the  wrong; 
which  i*  certainly  true  as  to  liberty.  Finding  there- 
fore 
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fort  nothing  of  that  fort  ih  the  aft,  I  concluded 
that  the  comnlon  law>  or  former  ftatutes,  had  fuffi- 
ciently  fecttred  againft  imprifonment,  at  leaft  fa  far 
as  a  proper  caution  in  the  manner  and  caufe  of  com- 
mitment could  go.    In  this  I  was  daily  confirmed, 
by  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  the  prac- 
tice of  magiftrates  requefting  information  upon 
bath  to  ground  warrants  of  commitriient.     And 
thcrfe  I  ttfttd  content,  having  never  had  occafion, 
on  any  particular  account,  to  make  further  mqfciry, 
or  to  jjet  better  information.     What  has  lately- hap- 
pened excked  my  attention,  and  I  am  afraid  has 
given  me  reafon  to  believe  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft 
is  rcaHy  defe&ive  in  the  particular  in  which  k  ap- 
peared to  me  at  firft  reading  to  be  lame,  if  the  ob- 
jection which  then  occured  to  me  was  not,  as  I 
thought  k  certainly  muft   have  been,   obviated 
or  removed  by  fomfc  other  ibtute*  or  by  the  courfe 
and  pra&ce  of  the  law.    If  the  thing  ftrikes  other3 
in  the  feme  light,  itwill  riot,  I  hope,  pais  longer 
unattended  to.    When  it  is  confkfered  in  how  ma- 
ny, and  what  fort  of  hands  the  power  of  commit- 
ment is  lodged  in  this  country,  and  the  tedkraf- 
nefs  even  of  the  remedy  by  Habeas  Corpus,  for 
returning  which  for  a  diftance  above  ioo  miles 
the  ftatute  aUkrirs  twenty  days,  with  the  expenee  of 
the  journey  of  the  pnfoner,  which  muft  be  paid, 
and  fecurity  given  for  the  charges  of  the  journey 
back,  if  he  is  remanded,  and  which  is  not  the  leaft 
of  aH,  the  difficulty  there  may  be  to  recover  dama- 
ges' from  fome  who  may  be  guilty  of  falfe  impri- 
fonment :  it  may  appear  not  to  bfc  unreasonable, 
that  as  much  caution  Ihould  be  had  to  prevent  il- 
legal or  groundlefs  commitments  as  the  public 
Safety  can  admit  of.    And  whether  that  is  the  cafe, 
if  any  inferior  magiftrate  and  jaftice  of  the  peace 
has  a  power  to  commit  his  fellow  fobjeft,  by  & 
warrant  bearing  nothing  but  the  magiftrate's .  own; 
N  2  affirma- 
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affirmation,  or  charge,  that  the  perfon  is  guilty, 
is  fubmitted  to  the  cool,  the  fobcr,  and  the  fage, 
who  will  always  feel  this  truth, 
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Queries,  with  their  anfwers,  on  the  conftitutional  office 
of  king)  confined  to  bis  fpeecbes  to  parliament. 

I  Imagine  the  reafon  why  an  anfwerwas  not  given 
immediately  to  the  queries  which  formerly  ap- 
peared in  the  papers,  and  to  which,  as  defined,  the 
printers  have  once  more  afforded  a  place,  is  not  that 
they  art  unanswerable,  but  that  it  has  been  thought, 
that,  to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  die  conftitution, 
they  anfwered  them/elves :  and  that  in  that  view  they 
certainly  put  the  affair  alluded  to  in  theftrongefi 
light.  But  in  condefcenfion  to  die  author  of  them, 
you  may  again  reprint  them  with  thefe  anfwers. 

Q^  i.  Whether  the  king  perfonally  prefent  and 
fpeaking  to  bothhoufes  afiembled  in  the  high  court 
of  parliament*  is  not  as  fully  in  the  exercife  erf  his 
kingly  office  as  when  he  is  reprefented  by  a  judge  in 
Weftminfter-Hall. 

Anfwer  to  quere  i .  The  king  perfonally  prefent 
and  fpeaking  to  both  houfes  aflembled  in  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  is  fully  in  the  exercife  of  his 
kingly  office  *,  but  he  is  not  at  all  in  it  when  he  is 
reprefented  by  a  judge  in  Weftminfter-hall.  The 
conftitutional  government  of  the  kingdom  is  exe- 
cuting itfelf,  when  the  king's  courts,  not  only  in 
Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  the  lowed  judicature  in  the 
kingdom,  are  dilpenfing  jqftice,  in  the  proper  form 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  judges 
uprefent the  king's  perfon;  they. are  vefted  with  bis 
authority,  and  aft  in  bis  name ;  but  may  aft  in  their 
awn  proper  perfon,  and  are  perfonally  and  individually 
refponfible  for  what  they  fay  or  do*  When  the  king 
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perfonally  prefent  in  parliament,  pronounces  a  fpeech 
with  his  own  royal  mouth  from  the  throne  •,  or  when 
any  where  elfe  he  does  the  perfonal  a8  of  ufing  his 
own  royal  hand,  in  the  royal  fignature,  or  any  other 
writing  in  execution  of  the  royal  functions,  he  is 
certainly  in  the  exercife  of  his  kingly  office.  But,  by 
the  wifdom  of  this  conftitution,  no  aft  of  the  kingly 
office*  whether  oral  or  graphical,  is  confidered  as 
the  perfonal  aS  of  the  fovereign  -9  nor  is  or  can  be 
imputed  to  his  majefty  personally  and  individually. 
All  regal  afts  of  whatever  kind  are  the  ads  of  the 
mimfiers  of  the  crown,  by  whofe  advice  the  king 
is  ctmjtitutumally  bound  to  aft,  and  only  can  aft  le- 
gally -,  and  they  are  perfonalfy  and  individually  ref* 
ponfible  for  them.  Nor  can  they  proteft  them* 
Selves  from  the  confequences  of  the  imputation,  by 
flickering  themfelves  under  the  personality  of  the 
king's  aft.  The  conftitution  rejefts  that  defence. 
Exprefs  and  pofitive  difient, .  and  quitting  the  fer? 
vice,  is  the  only  legal  cover  againft  the  imputation. 
Refpcnfibility  is  the  neceflary  attendant  of  the  fer* 
vice  which  gives  the  capacity  to  advi/e.  Individual 
fubjefts  may  have  political  characters,  but  they  have 
no  per/on  but  their  natural  one.  To  that  every 
aft  which  is  imputable  to  them  is  afcribed.  In  that 
they  muft  bear  the  confequences.  The  king,  as 
well  as  other  men,  has  his  natural  perfon ;  but  he 
has  a  political  one  too ;  and  in  the  exercife  of  the 
royal  functions  the  latter  abforbs  the  former.  The 
king's  natural  perfon  the  conftitution  hardly  knows ; 
infbmuch,  that  the  king  never  dies,  though  the  So- 
vereign, as  well  as  the  fubjeft,  obeys  the  laws  of 
mortality.  To  the  king's  political  perfon  only  all 
regal  afts  are  afcribed ;  and  the  minifters  of  the 
crown  compofe  that  political  perfon,  much  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  to  the  fame  efFeft,  that  the  in** 
dividual  members  of  a  corporation  make  up  the  po- 
litical perfon  of  it,  which  appears  no  where  but  in 
N  3  the 
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the  feal  of  the  corporation.  The  lawyers  fay,  the 
crown  is  a  corporation,  in  the  language  of  the  con* 
ftitution  it  is  a  political  perfony  feveral  and  diftinft 
from  the  natural  perfon  of  thejbversign ;  a  real  but 
a  fort  of  invifible  entity^  which  appears  no  where 
but  in  the  minifters  of  government.  It  alls  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  royal  functions,  and  moft  ufually  fpeaks 
by  the  feals.  Hence  it  is  the  maxim  of  the  confti- 
tution, that  the  king  is  not  allowed  to  do  any  thing 
in  his  own  perfon  ;  nay  not  fo  much  as  to  draw  ana 
feal  the  commiifions  of  thofe  that  are  to  aft  in  his 
name,  and  under  his  authority.  The  royal  ligna- 
ture  alone  does  not  perfeft  or  compleat  any  regal 
aft.  They  mult  all  be  counterfigned  by  a  proper 
officer  of  ftate,  in  the  department  to  which  the  bu- 
finefs  they  relate  to  belongs.  It  is  as  a  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  this  principle  ot  the  conftitution,  that 
the  well  known  (but  perhaps  very  generally  mifun- 
derftood)  adage  has  been  received,  that  the  king  can 
do  no  wrong.  The  diftinftion  is  the  true  foundation 
of  the  confiitutional  freedom  of  debate  ra  parli- 
ament •;  to  which  nothing  is  morefubjeft  than  the 
(peeches  fromthe  throne.  And  it  is  no  lefc  remark- 
able, than  it  is  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  in  debating 
upon  the  king's  fpeeches,  it  is  againft  order  fo 
much  as  to  mention  the  crown,  or  the  name  of  the 
king,  or  to  afcribe  the  fpeech  to  the  king  perfonatiy* 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  members  may  not  be  (hack- 
led with  a  falfe  refpeft  for  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
or  awed  from  fpeaking  their  mind  upon  the  Ipeech 
from  the  throne,  with  as  much  freedom  as  they 
would  upon  any  other  miniftertal  aft  whatever.  The 
diftinftion  is  alfo  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
liberty  of  speech  without  doors,  and  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  AH  thefts  every  one 
will  admit,  are  eflential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
conftitution,  and  of  all  thofe  valuable  rights  and 
privileges  which  depend  upon  it.    If  the  diftinftion 
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isdcftroycd,  or  the  principle  of  it  weakened,  the 
confiscation  is  diflblvcd.     There  is  an  end  of  our 
liberty-,  and  the  moft  facred  guard  is  removed, 
which  the  wifdom  of  the  conftitution  has  placed 
about  the  throne,  to  refcuc  and  protect  the  per/on   * 
of  xhtfroereign  from,  and  to  fecure  his  enjoyment 
of  the  crown,  againft  the  dangerous  confequences  of 
HUgal  a&s  of  fewer,  thq  exercile  cf  the  royal fun£lions. 
This  is  effectually  done,  by  imputing  thofe  a£ts  to 
mniftcrsy   and   levelling  their  effe&s,  not  againft 
the  king  but  againft  his  minijters>  who  are  the  trus- 
tees ofthe  confutation,  and  refponfible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  regal  office.    Of  thefe  principles 
this  very  fhort  illuftration  may  be  added,  that,  fo 
far  as  the  conftitution  can  inftruft  us,  there  cannot 
be  the  leaft  doubt,  but  that  the  moment  after  the 
king  has  pronounced  a  fpeech  from  the  throne,  any 
member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament  may,  if  the 
cafedeferves  it,  move  to  addrels  the  crown,  de- 
firing  his  majefty  to  inform  them  who  advifed  him 
to  make  that  fpeech.  Or,  if  they  know  the  minifter 
who  did  it,  they  may  diredtiy  move  to  impeach 
him  for  advifing  his  majefty  to  make  fuch  a  fpeech. 
And  as  the  fpeech  kfelf  would  be  matter  of  the 
charge,  the  higheft  aggravation  of  it  Would  be, 
that  the  miniffer  had  abufed  his  fovereign,  by  mak- 
ing die  royal  lips  convey  to  the  parliament  and  to 
the  people  of  the  realm,  things  that  ought  not  to 
have  come  from  the  throne,  or  proceeded  from  the 
crown.    There  is  the  higheft  reafon  to  believe  that 
thofe  who  know  the  moft  of  the  conftitution,  and 
are  beft  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  will  aflent  to  this  pofition  : 
and  if  it  is  a  true  one,  it  is  thought  it  fully  proves 
all  that  has  been  advanced. 

Q.  2.     Whether  the  fpeech  delivered   by   his 
foajefty  from  die  throne,  is  not  as  much  his  own 
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(beech  as  that  of  the  right  hon.  lord  chief  niftice 
Pratt,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  ? 

Anfwer  toQ^a.  Agreeable  to  the  principles 
mentioned,  and,  it  is  hoped,  eftablifhed,  in  the 
anfwer  to  the  firft  quere,  and  in  the  fcnfe  and  mean- 
ing thereof  (but  nootherwife)  the  ipeech  delivered 
by  his  majcfty  from  the  throne,  is  not  at  all  his 
own  fpeech.  That  of  the  right  hon.  lord  chief  juftice 
Pratt,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  is  his  own,  and  his  only.  He  is  anfwer- 
able  tor  his  fpeech,  as  the  whole  court  is  for  the 
opinion  pronounced  by  them,  to  which  they  aflent  •, 
jtnd  no  other  is  or  can  be  anfwerable,  either  for  the 
opinion,  or  the  ipeech  in  which  it  is  delivered. 
For  every  fubjelt  a&s  in  his  o%vn  proper  per  Jon,  and 
is  personally  and  individually  refponfible  for  what  he 
fays  and  does.  The  king  afts,  as  by  nature  he 
muft,  in  his  natural  ptrfon ;  but  the  afts  of  the  royal 
functions  are  afcribed  to  his  political  peribn  only  ; 
and  his  miniftry,  not  himfelf,  is  refponfible  for  all, 
even  the  tnoft  perfonal  afts  of  the  crown,  in  the 
kingly  office. 

Q^3.  Whether  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  told  lord 
chief  juftice  Pratt  that  he  had  proftituted  the  honour 
of  his  court,  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  infamous 
fallacy,  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
him,  his  lordfhip  would  not  have  committed  him 
to  Newgate  for  that  contempt,  notwithftanding  any 
privilege  ? 

Anfwer  to  Q^  3.  If  any  body  was  to  tell  a  lord 
chief  juftice,  or  any  judge,  fitting  in  judgment, 
that  he  had  proftituted  the  honour  of  his  court, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  an  infamous  fallacy,  and  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him ;  has  lordfhip, 
or  that  other  judge,  would,  if  be  did  what  was 
right,  certainly  proceed  according  to  law,  to  cen- 
fure  fuch  an  indecent  and  criminal  impertinence,  and 
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indignity  to  the  court.  But  if  a  perfon  was  to  tell, 
and  to  prove  to  any  judge,  that  a  fervant  or  officer 
of  the  court,  or  any  other  perfon,  had  proftituted 
the  honour  of  his  court,  and  had  impofed  upon 
him  an  infamous  fallacy,  in  itfelf  very  culpable, 
and  doubly  fo  for  making  the  judge,  by  deception 
and  imposition,  utter  it  *  and  that  the  fame  perfon 
had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him,  the  judge  would 
punifh  the  perfon  really  guilty  of  the  wrong,  and 
thank  the  perfon  who  detected  and  proved  it* 

Q^  4.  Whether  the  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
are  the  only  part  of  magiftracy  that  may  be  vili- 
fied, infiilted,  and  libelled  with  impunity? 

Anfwer  to  Quere  4.  The  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons (if  they  were  all  magiftrates*  which  they  are 
not*  though  they  be  governors)  *are  not  the  only* 
becaofe  there  is  not  any  part  of  magijlracy  that 
may  be  vilified,  infulted,  and  libelled  with  impu- 
nity. But  according  to  the  laws  of  this  country*  no 
perfon  can  be  punched  but  for  an  offence  of  which 
he  is  conviHed.  The  law*  and  not  an  hue  and  cryy 
founded  in  great  ignorance*  and  propagated  with 
much  malice*  determines  what  is  an  offence.  A  legal 
trial  is  the  only  thing  that  can  produce  conviSion  ; 
and  after  that  is  the  time  for  puniftment  to  follow. 
That  a  trial  may  be  fair*  it  ought  to  be  impartial 
and  unprejudiced.  But  if  a  man  is  prejudiced  and 
condemned*  before  he  is  judicially  accufed*  there  is 
anend  of  juftice;  and  all  writings  and  fpeeches 
that  tend  to  produce  that  effeft  are  dangerous  and 
illegal,  not  inferior  in  criminality  and  mifchief  to 
any  offence  againft  which  they  can  be  pretended  to 
be  pointed.  No  honeft  or  humane  man  will  be 
concerned  in  fuch  practices  •,  and  government*  not 
only  if  it  is  juft*  but  if  it  is  wife*  will  be  fo  far 
from  ufing,  countenancing,  or  encouraging  them, 
that  it  will,  to  the  utmoft  of  its  power,  check,  fup; 
prefc,  and  prevent  them.    The  law  requires  that 
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timkdo.  - 

TH*  fC|N«  HAS  ABOVE  HIM  THE  LAW  (BY 
WfilCfi  PS  IS  CONSTITUTED  KING )  AMD 
TflE   PM^IAMEHT. 


jfaanfwtrto  tin  four  footijb  fumes  twice  pubtiJbU 
in  the  papers, 

ift.  THE  kinjr  (peaking  to  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament is  folly  in  the  exercifc  of  his  kingly  office. 
Agreed? 

2d.  The  (pcech  delivered  by  his  maiefty  is  the 
fpeech  of  the  minifter,  advifed  and  made  by  him, 
fcr  which  he  is  rdponfible ;  whereas  lord  C.  J. 
'  Pratt  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  ftands  himfelf,  and  all  his  brethren,  re- 
fponfible  for  that  opinion  ? 

3d.  Minifters  may  profttfute  the  honour  of  roy- 
alty contrary  to  the  opinion  of  royalty  itfelf. 

4th.  The  lords  and  commons,  or  one  member 
of  either  houfe  may,  and  if  true,  ought  to  declare 
that  a  king's  fpeech  contains  fallacy,  and  an  addrefs 
may  be  moved  to  his  maiefty,  in  confequence,  to 
know  who  advifed  k,  If  fuch  an  aflcrtion  could 
be  deemed  a  Hbel  on  the  (acred  perfon  of  majefty,  it 
could  not  be  advanced  with  impunity  in  either 
houfe,  any  more  than  it  could  out  of  parliament. 


•.  Opinion  of  the  Craftfman  concerning  the  kings  - 
fpeecb. 

THE  Craftfman,  the  advocate  and  champion 
formerly  of  thofe  who  now  conftitutc  almoft  wholly 
the  administration,  in  his  No.  205.  Vol.  6.  has 
thefe  words  :  *  as  princes  never  (peak  to  their  peo- 
1  pie  but  inform  (that  is,  in  royal  proclamations,  de- 
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'daratiaus,  mdjpeeches  from  the  throne)  fo  they 
'  ought  always  to  calculate  them  in  fiich  a  manner, 
♦as  to  hear  the JhiSeft  examination,  and  to  take 
'  the  utmoft  care,  that  nothing  repugnant  to  truth 
4  he  contained  in  them  ;  for,  otherwife,  no  com** 
c  raunkations  from  the  throne  will  have  any  weight 
4  with  the  people.9  He  then  proceeds  to  quote  the 
preamble  to  the  1 5th  article  of  impeachment  againft 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  runs  thus : 

4  That  whereas  the  dignity  and  fupport  of  the 
*  imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms,  has,  m  all  ages, 
( greatly  depended  on  the  wifdom  and  truth  of  the 
1  communications  made  from  the  throne,  efpecially 
4  in  parliament,  as  the  fure  and  only  means  where- 
4  by  t(ie  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm  can  receive 
c  the  fincere  and  faithful  advice  of  their  people,  in 
4 matters  of  the  higheft  importance,  and  which,  by 
4  the  fundamental  laws  and  conftitudon  of  this  go- 
4  vernment,  ought  to  be  inviolably  obferved  as  the 
4  {acred  band  of  the  duty  and  aifeftion  of  fubjefts 
4  to  their  fovereign.  And .  whereas  by  the  maft 
4  antient  and  known  laws  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  in- 
4  difpenfibly  incumbent  on  the  great  officers  of  the 
'Hate,  that  furround  the  throne,  to  maintain,  as  far 
4  as  in  them  lies,  the  iacrednefs  of  the  royal  word 
4  on  all  occafions,  it  being  moft  apparent,  that  the 
4  grcateft  dijbonour  to  the  throne,  and  the  greatefl: 
4  danger  to  thefe  kingdoms,  mult  inevitably  enfue, 
4  whenever  that  fountain  of  truth,  by  wicked  cowtr 
*fels,  fhall  be  in  any  degree  corrupted,  and  thereby 
4  lofe  \t%juft  influence  and  neceffary  authority,  &c 
4  &c.  ice.9 

Then  follows,  as  I  have  extracted  it  from  the 
article  itfelf,  that,  4  He  the  laid  Robert,  &c.  was 
4  not  only  wanting  in  the  difcharge  of  that  duty  to 
1  his  fovereign  which  became  his  high  ftatyon,by  not 
4  advifii\g  againft,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  in  all 
-  events,  by  not  preventing  even  any  intimation 
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«  from  the  throne  to  the  parliament,  which  was  not 

*  conformable  to  the  exafteft  truth  and  impartia- 

*  lity,  but  taking  advantage  of  bis  ready  aecefs  to  her 

*  majefty,  andbjs  exorbitant  influence  in  her  councils, 
4  did  prepare,  form,  and  concert,  together  with  ether 

*  falfe  and  evil  counfellors,  fever  al  fpeecbes  and  decla- 

*  rations  to  be  made  by  her  majcfty  from  the  throne  to 

*  her  parliament,  on  tbefubjeft  of  tbefaid  negotiation 
'  of  peace,  and  did  advife  her  majefty  to  make  the 
c  fame  to  her  parliament,  &c.  &c.  &c.' 

4  By  all  which  wicked,  treacherous  and  unexampled 
c  evil  councils,  he  the  faid  Robert,  &c.  did  moft 

*  bafefy,  ungratefully,  and  fcandaloufly  abufe  the  fa- 
c  vour  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  and  by  means  of  autbo- 

*  rity  did  mi/lead  bet  parliament  into  groundlefi  and 

*  fatal  refoktions,  &c.  &c.  &c* 

The  principal  managers  of  this  impeachment, 
and  who  had  the  reputation  of  having  drawn  up 
the  articles  of  it,  were  the  late  earlof  Orford,  then 
Mr.  Walpole,  and  the  prefent  carl  of  Bath,  then 
Mr.  Pulteney.    The  authority  of  two  fuch  emi- 
nent perfonages  muft  be  prevalent  to  convince  the 
impartial,  that  it  was  fofar  from  being  then  efteemed 
an  high  mifdemeanor,  or  even  any  difrei^eft  to  the 
crown,  that  it  was  moft  warrantable  and  conftitu- 
tional  to  conclude,  and  publicly  declare,  that  the 
minifters  were  always  to  be  regarded  .as  the  authors 
or  advifers  of  the  fpeecbes  delivered  from  the  throne ; 
that  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  accordingly  refponfible 
to  the  people  for  making  his  fovereign  the  publifher 
of  falfebood  and  prevarication,  in  the  formal  exercife 
of  her  office,  from  the  throne  j   and  that  k  was  a 
proper  charge  of  high  treafon  to  be  brought  againft 
a  minifter,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  cover  his 
own  mismanagements,  and  to  fcreen  himielf,  by 
involving  his  royal  miftrefs  in  fuch  a  guilt. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  minifters  will 
pever  again  have  the  infolence  to  make  the  regal 
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dtraSer  fuhfervient  to  their  fclfifh  rcfcntments,  to 
their  fecurity  and  intcrcfts.    Whatever  meafures, 
and  whatever  conduit  they  fhall  find  it  neceflary  to 
approve,  let  it  be  no  more  their  mean  and  paltry 
artifice,  to  fan&ify  them,  by  pretending  that  they 
ait  the  king's  meafurcs  and  the  king's  con&uB.    Can 
they  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  flatter  themfelves,  that 
the;nation  has  forgotten  how  formerly,  when  they 
(being  patriots)  oppofed  the  meafures  of  the  admi- 
niftration,  right  or  wrong,   for  twenty  years  toge- 
ther, with  the  ion  of  their  king  profefledly  at  their 
head  •,  it  was  then  their  necefiary  and  only  plea  for 
their  juftification,  that  they  did  not,  nor  ought  to 
be  understood  to  intend  to  oppofe  the  crown,  but 
die  minifter  alone  ?  They  cannot  furely,  with  any 
colour  of  juftice,  and  with  confiftency,  refufe  to 
admit  from  the  North  Briton  the  fame  explanation 
of  his  oppofition  to  the  prefent  minifters,  that  they 
profefled  and  laid  claim  to  heretofore,  to  palliate 
their  own  :  and  they  muftbe  forced  to  allow,  from 
the  quotation  of  the  article  of  impeachment  above- 
mentioned,  that  it  is  no  new  do&rine  to  infill  that 
the  minifter  is  anfwerable  to  the  people  for  the  vera- 
city of  all  the  fa£b  declared  officially  from  the  throne  \ 
and  confequendy,  that  when  the  fpeecb  (hall  depart 
ever  Jo  little  from  the  ftri&eft  adherence  to  truth, 
it  rnay  be  argued  upon  and  expofed,  conftitutu>nally+ 
towards  the  condemnation  of  the  minifter,  without 
any  diminution  of  that  refpeft,  which  always  fliould 
be  paid  to  the  crown  itfelf,  and  which  more  par- 
ticularly is  due  to  the  perfon  of  the  moft  virtuous 
and  amiable  prince  who  now  wears  it. 

The  Craftfman,  that  zealous  fupporter  of  liberty, 
with  whom  I  began,  concludes  another  of  his  pa- 
pers in  the  following  words,  moft  applicable  to  the 
prefent  times :  4  Every  Englifhman  has  a  right,  by 
4  our  laws,  to  judge  and  debate  thefe  affairs  ;  and 
*  I  am  furc  his  majefty  will  abhor  the  thoughts  of 

*  abridging 


11  abridging  this  liberty,  though  weak  and  tricked 
•men  endeavour  to  fcreen  themfclves  under  the 
*  jp#ote6tioH  of  his  facred  name,* 

A  Lover  of  TatrTH. 


Further  firiBures  en  the  king's  fpeech. 

fJtJftlNG  the  adminiftration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walfole,  there  were  ffrong  debates  in  the  houfe  of 
commons*  on  the  fubjeft  of  keeping  up  a  large 
ftahding  Army  in  time  of  peace.  Sir  Robert  was  in 
no  humour  of  thinking  to  reduce  the  army,  becaufe 
he  very  well  knew  the  larger  it  was,  the  more  cem- 
miflions  he  fhould  have  at  hb  difpofai,  and  conic- 
quently  the  more  friends  to  Airport  hifrii 

But  as  feme  plaufiMe  pretext  was  neetflftry  to  fet 
a  face  on  the  affair,  he  trumped  up  a  dory  Which 
fie  put  into  the  king's  foeech,  and  his  majefty  very 
gravely  and  unknowingly  delivered  it  to  both  houfes 
of  parliament. 

Hismajefty,  among  other  things,  acquainted  them, 
he  had  received  certaih  intelligence  that  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  had  con- 
certed to  invade  thefe  kingdoms  in  favour  of  the 
pretender. 

As  ibon  as  ever  the  etiperor's  aihbaflkdarat  our 
toutt  heard  of  it,  he  Wrbte  direftly  an  account  of 
it  to  his  matter,  who  veryfoon  fent  him  back  ah  or- 
der to  repair  immediately  to  court,  and  deftre  au- 
dience to  the  king,  and  to  aflure  him,  upon  the 
faith  and  hohotir  of  a  crowned  head,  he  never  had 
fuch  a  thought  of  defigfi. 

Several  leading  men  in  the  houfe,  fome  of  whom 
are  ftill  living,  made  no  fctuple  of  aecufing  Sir 
Robert  with  having  been  the  occafion  of  the  king's 
uttering  a  falfehood;  and  yet  neither  themfehres  or 
their  papers  were  ever  feized  upon  j  jior  did  the 
lung  think  it  an  infult  offered  to  himfelf,    that  they 

charged 
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charged  his  minifter  with  having  misinformed  him  i 
for  it  was  though^  his  majcfty  waft  afterwards  con- 
vinced of  the  Mithood 

W.  W, 


*0C  Jiffftf  jw&JGw  tdfittHUtd* 

!  T  is  art  eftabfiflied  do&rine  in  our  government 
thattheK-candonowrong.  Why  ihould  k  lotalfo 
be  underftood,  that  the  £•  cannot  fjpeak  wrong  i 
K— s  have  fometimes  been  over-perfuaded  by  the» 
minifta*  and' favourites,  to  take  the  bl*meotf  thti* 
mifcortdiaft  ;  but  the  Engltfh  parliament  and  peo- 
ple have  always  difitgarded  that  fitbterfuge*  Met 
afferted  k  to  be  their  right,  to  examine  and  M 
punifh  the  minifter's  mffconduft.  Sir  R.  Walpole* 
under  all  the  cenfure  he  lay  for  corruption,  and  for 
the  convention*  and  other  parts  of  his  miniftry,  con- 
ffitutionally  and  nobly  faid,  *  he  icorued  to  fculk 

*  behind  the  throne,  and  held  himielf  to  be  refpon- 

*  fiMe  for  what  was  done  and  fpoke  in  his  adaai* 
* niftrarion.*  The  great  ftatefman  of  this  agp 
adopted  the  fame  fentiment,  and  much  is  he  to  be 
commended  for  it ;  though  a  few  fycophants*  or 
rather  enemies  to  their  Country,  endeavoured  to* 
mifreprefent  his  words  and  his  meaning. 

The  houfes  of  parliament  have  citabliihed  the 
dodrine  of  the  fpeeches  from  the  throne,  being  the 
minifter^s  •,  and  a  right  view  of  the  parliamentary 
debates  will  plainly  ihew  the  parliament's  afieption 
and  ufe  of  this  do&rine.  I  would  not  be  under-, 
flood  to  aim  at  juftifyittg  indecent  reflections^  Off 
any  fort  of  abufe  of  this  do&rine  •,  but?  while  we  do1 
Qijoy  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing  what  wei 
think  about  out  religion*  laws,  and  government* 
(Tubjeft  only  to  the*  judgment  of  the  law  when  we 
exceed  our  bounds)  to  which  liberty  our  prefenc 
religion^  laws,  and  government  are  in  a  great  mea- 

furc 
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furc  owing. .  I.  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther the  people  of  England  and  Wales  are  bound 
to  receive  all  that  is  delivered  from  the  throne,  of 
declared  by  proclamation,  with  filent  reverence, 
implicit  faith,  approbation  and  fubmiffion?  and 
whether  it  is  abfolutely  unlawful  for  individuals  to 
talk,  or  to  write  about  things  which  art  reprefented 
and  declared  (as  it  is  humbly  underftood)  to  the 
parliament  and  people,  by  fpeech  or  proclama- 
tion ?  If  it  is  not  abfolutely  unlawful,  how  far  may 
individuals  go,  and  no  further  ?  Where  is  the  line 
to  be  laid  ?  Perhaps  it  may,  at  laft,  after  much 
difculfion,  be  faid,  our  courts  of  juftice  are  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  and  impropriety  of  all  afts, 
writings  and  fpeeches,  that  concern  any  part  of 
branch  of  the  government ;  and  to  them  and  our 
juries  may  it  ever  belong. 

It  is  a  great  misiortune  and  hardfhip  upon  the 
people  to  have  their  reprefentatives  taken  perfonal- 
ly,  and  high  refentment  fhewrt  for  their  pointing 
out  apparent  defe£ts  or  faults  in  the  rtiiniftry  or 
adminiftration.  If  the  K.  though  he  a6fa  dirc&ly 
according  to  the  council  and  advice  of  the  miniftcrs 
of  the  ftate,  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  advice  and 
their  aftions  (as  they  are  properlv  termed) ;  when 
they  are  wrong,  why  is  he  to  take  and  bear  the 
blame  of  their  words,  as  the  fpeeches  and  procla- 
mations are  univerfally  underftood  to  be  fettled  by* 
and  to  be  the  public  declarations  of  the  council  and 
miniftersof  the  ftate,  of  what  has  been  dote,  or  is 
to  be  done,  with  refpedt  to  thefe  kingdoms  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  a  haughty  incon- 
fiderate  favourite  abufed  the  confidence  he  was 
honoured  with,  and  ufed  his  endeavobrs  to  fpread 
fome  unconftitutional  notions  of  prerogative  and 
government,  where  his  duty  to  his  k — g  and  coun- 
try required  far  other  councils ;  endeavours  which 
have  occafioned  the  prefent  mifunderftandings,  and 

have 
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have  always  made   a  principal  part  of  the  high 
charges  againft  former  prefumptuous  miiiifters  and 
favourites; 

Inftead  of  inftilling  fuch  notions,  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  recommended  the  hiftory  of  our  laws  and 
government,  and  the  writings  of  perfons  well  verfed 
in  our  constitution  j  fuch  as  Cotton's  treatife  upon 
confutations  with  refped  to  marriage,  peace  and 
war  -,  even  Hale's  pleas  of  the  crown,  p.  1 59.  Part 
of  the  good  lord  Clarendon's  life  from  p.  178  to 
182  of  the  2d  vol.  Lord  Bacon,  Locke,  Acher- 
ley*s  Britannic  Conftitution ;  and  from  p.  402  to 
405  of  the  difcourfes  of  a  learned  and  good  judge, 
who  is  a  living  honour  to  his  country  and  to  man- 
kind. For  thefe  and  other  writers  upon  our  go- 
vernment are  thought  to  have  Ihown  fufficiently; 

That  our  government  was  inftituted  for  the  good 
of  the  governed. 

That  the  prerogatives  are  only  to  relpeft  the 
people,  as  obferved  in  Shower's  parliament  cafes, 
and  elfewhere  •,  and  particularly  as  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  making  peace  and  war ;  that  war  cannot 
now  be  carried  on,  without  the  people's  confent 
and  afliftance ;  nor  a  peace  made  againft  their  in- 
tereft  and  approbation,  without  the  minifters  being 
made  to  atone  for  it  j  of  which  many  recent  in- 
ftances  are  to  be  found  in  the  times  of  Charles  II* 
William  III.  and  George  I.  that  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land is  a  trufty  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
created  was,  the— Solus  Populi. 

That  the  officers  of  the  ftate,  though  nominated 
by  the  crown,  are  the  fervants  of  their  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  ct own,  and  refponfible  to  their  coun- 
try as  well  as  to  the  crown. 

That  the  good  and  happy  kings  of  England 
reign  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 

The  Godlike  empire  of  an  Englijb  king. 

For  what  Leland  wrote  of  the  old  Britifli,  (the 
prefent  Welch  language)  may  be  faid  of  the  Eng- 

Vol.  1.  "     O  liih 
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lUh  —  amor  libertatis — hafit  in  Unguis  in  fibris*  in 
ammo.  And  when  we  fpeak  of  the  K.  and  people, 
inftead  of  prerogative  and  fubje&ion,  we  may  with 
more  propriety  line  the  expreffions,  The  power  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people^  according  to  the  tides  of— our  c  pc- 
c  tition  of  right,'  and—'  bill  of  rights.'  For  our 
government  is  founded  upon  old  northern,  natu- 
ral reafons  and  rules, — de  minoribus,  principes  con- 
fultant, '  de  majoribus  omnes — and — quod  omnes.tan- 
git>  ab  mnibas  tra&ari. 

A.  Z. 


Tie  fame  fubjeSl  continued. 

T HE  king's  fpeech  being  addreffed  to  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament  aflembled,  thefe  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament  aflembled,  muft,  in 
common  fenfe,  be  allowed  to  be  the  beft,  if  not  the 
only  judges,  of  the  point  at  prefent  fo  much  agi- 
tated, whether  the  king's  Ipeech  is  the  king's 
fpeech,  or  his  minifter's. 

Whoever  looks  into  the  parliamentary  debates, 
will  find^  as  often  as  the  king's  fpeech  has  been 
debated,  juft  as  often  the  do&rine  was  advanced 
and  admitted  without  contradi&ion  by  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houfes,  that  the  king's  fpeech  was  not 
the  king's,  but  the  minifter's ;  and  this  not  as  a 
fiBio  juris,  a  fi&ion  of  law,  to  give  freedom  to  the 
debate,  but  as  a  fundamental  conftitutional  prin- 
ciple. The  minifter  may  be  impeached  for  what 
the  king  fays,  as  well  as  for  what  he  does ;  which 
Ihews  it  not  a  fiftion  but  a  reality.  Sec  the  follow- 
ing extra&s  from  the  colleftion  of  the  parliamen- 
tary debates. 


Extrafl 
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Ex  troll  from  the  late  John  Duke  of Atgylfs  fpeech, 
upon  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  to  the  kinfs  fpeech. 
Seffions  tfk,  feptennial parliament,  1740. 

*  The  king's  fpeech  is  always  in  this  houfe  con- 
c  fidered  as  the  fpeech  of  the  minifters ;  and  as  it 
4  has  generally  been,  we  may  e*pe£t  it  always  Will 
c  be,  a  fhort  narrative  of  the  meafures  they  have 
c  purfiied,  and  a  fort  of  panegyrick  upon  every 
€  thing  they  have  done  -,  therefore  we  ought  to  be 
c  extremely  cautious  of  faying  any  thing  that  may 
'  imply  a  tacit  approbation  of  any  thing  they  have 

*  done,  or  advifed  to  be  done.' 

From  lord  Cartcrefs  fpeech  on  the  fame  motion. 

*  My  Lords, 

'  In  this  debate,  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  others, 

*  I  find  fome  lords  are  mighty  apt  to  run  into  a 

*  miflake,  which  is  of  the  moft  miichievous  coa- 

*  fequence  in   all  parliamentary  inquiries.     They 

*  canriot,  or  will  not,  diftinguifh  between  his  ma- 
4  jefty  and  his  minifters,  but  call  all  public  mea- 

*  lures  his  majeffiy's  meafures  5  and  from  thence 
1  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  find  fault  with  any  pub- 
1  lie  meafure,  are  blaming  his  majefty's  conduft, 

*  and  trefpafling  againft  that  duty  and  affedion 
c  they  ayre  to  their  fovereign.     This,  my  lords,  is 

*  a  moft  unparliamentary  method  of  proceeding, 
1  for  it  is  well  known,  that  his  majefty's  name 
'  ought  never  to  be  brought  into  any  of  our  de- 
1  bates.     When  we  take  his  majefty's  fpeech  into 

*  confideration,  though  we  have  heard  it  from  his 
c  own  mouth,  yet  we  do  not  confider  it  as  his  ma- 

*  jetty's  fpeech,  but  as  the  fpeech  of  his  minifters. 
4  Though  we  were  in  our  private  capacity  convin- 
'  ced,  that  his  majefty  had  fpoke  off  hand,    and 

*  without  premeditation  or  adviftng  with  any  of 

O  2  c  his 
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*  his  minifters,  yet  when  we  come  to  confider  tha* 

*  foeech  as  members  of  this  houfe,  we  are  to  coir 

*  fider  it  as  the  fpeech  of  his  minifters,  for  while 
c  they  continue,  they  are  anfwerable  to  parliament 

*  for  every  thing  the  king  does  or  fays  i  and  if  they 
'  think  this  a  hardfhip,  they  may  eafily  avoid  it, 

*  or  get  off  on%  by  refilling  to  accept  of,  or  by 

*  throwing  up  their  employments.* 

From  lord  ¥——-*$  fptoch  upon  the  moth*  of  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  king's  fptttb,  6  feffion,  4  parliament. 

c  As  his  majefty's  fpeech  from  the  throne  is  al- 

*  ways  in  this  houfe  undcrftood  to  be  a  fpeech  from 
4  the  minifters,  and  as  ouraddrefe  by  way  of  anfwer 
'  to  that  fpeech  muft  confequently  he  fuppofed  an 

*  anfwer  to  the  minifters.* 

From  lord  W 9s  on  tU  farm*  motion. 

* .  My  Lords. 

1  If  I  were  to  confider  his  majefty's  fpeech  as  a 

*  fpeech  really  framed  by  himfel£  and  without  the 

*  advice  of  any  of  his  minifter^  •,  but  it  is  well 
c  known  that  in  this  houfe  we  always  do,  nay  we 

*  ought  to  confider  his  niajefty's  fpeech  as  the  fpeech 
c  of  his  minifters/ 

From  tktdukoof  Argytfs  on  tbt  fame  motion. 

*  As  a  great  man*  my  lords,  and  as  good  a 
«  judge  of  our  conftitution  as  ever  fet  in  this  houfe, 

*  often  gpve  it  as  his  opinion*  that  if  minifters  were 

*  not,  they  ought  to  be,  the  advifers  of  every  fpeech 

*  the  king  makes  from  the  throne,  and  were  anfwer- 
c  abk  for  every  expreffion  made  ufe  of  upon  fuch 

*  occafions.  Who  was  the  author  or  drawer  up  of 
«  the  fpeech  now  under  our  confideration  I  do  not 

*  pretend  to  know ;  but  in  this  houfe,  my  lords, 

*  we  are  not  to  fay  the  king,  we  muft  fuppofe  it  his 
4  minifters/ 

From 
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From  Mr.  P       jfe,  now  E.  ofB.  cm  the  fame  mvtion. 

c  Having  fald  thus  much,  I  am  naturally  led  to 
1  confider  fomc  expreflions,  both  in  the  Ipeech  and 
1  motion,  which  I  muft  own  I  did  not  at  firft  hear 

*  without  concern,  and  to  which  longer  confidera- 
c  tion   has  not  yet  reconciled  me.     His  majefty 

*  mentions  heats  and  animofities :  Sir,  I  don't  know 
4  who  drew  his  foeech  up,  but  whoever  he  was,  he 
'  fliould  have  (pared  that  expreflion.  I  wifli  he 
(  had  drawn  a  veil  over  the  heats  and  animofities 
4  that  muft  be  owned  once  fubfiftedupon  this  head, 

*  for  I  am  fure  none  now  fubfift.  Therefore,  Sir, 
c  whoever  drew  up  this  ipeech  fhould  have  (pared 
'  this  expreffion.' 

N.  B.  Here  is  a  plain  and  pofitive  contradiction 
in  point  of  faft. 

Thefe  few  extracts,  without  adding  more,  prove 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  king's  Ipeech  is  by  par- 
liament always  confidered  as  the  minifters  Ipeech. 
On  no  point  whatever  has  thefenfe  of  parliament  been 
more  frequently  and  more  explicitly  declared:  and  the 
ipeech  from  die  throne(this  foundation  once  laid)  has 
been  treated  with  all  poffible  freedom,  charged  with 
all  fads,  as  well  as  with  falfe  reafoning.  Can  this  be 
legal,  conftitutional,  and  decent  in  parliament,  and 
every  where  elfe  illegal,  unconftitutional,  and  fedi- 
tious  ?  Surely  not.  Is  it  the  privilege  of  members 
of  parliament,  in  parliament  allembled,  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  fovereign,  or  firft  magiflrate,  in  the 
exercife  of  his  office?  Surely  not.  Can  it  be  necefr 
fary  for  the  freedom  of  debate,  or  can  it  prortiot* 
the  difcovery  of  truth  in  argument,  to  confider 
things  different  from  what  they  are  ?  Surely  not 
The  fpeech  from  the  throne,  therefore,  is  out  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  in  parliament,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  the  minifters  fpeech  •,  and  by  every 
fubjeft,  until  (there  is  a  law  declarative  of  the  con- 
O  3  trary) 
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trary)  may  be  legally  and  decently  treated  as  fuch. 
Upon  the  fame  principle,  though  the  king  declares 
war,  and  the  king  makes  peace,  yet  both  are  the 
common  topics  of  difcourfe  j  and  every  one,  with- 
out the  leaft  ceremony,  applies  the  epithet  he  thinks 
they  deferve.  One  damns  the  war,  another  curies 
the  peace  i  and  in  all  this,  no  indignity  is  fufpe&ed, 
much  lefs  intended,  to  be  offered  to  the  crown.  By 
virtue  of  a  political  hocus-pocus  in  our  ipoft  excel- 
lent conftitutjon,  the  f n  is  tranfubftantiated  into 

his  m r  •,  his  natural  functions,  it  is  true,  I 

think  are  allowed  to  be  his  own,  but  for  the  political, 
Vox  fcf  preterea  nihil  Long  were  my  poor  brains 
puzzled  to  find  a  meaning  to  the  eftablilhed  univer- 
sal received  maxim,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Britilh 
conftitution,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  But 
the  wonderful  powers  of  tranfubftantiation  make  it 
all  plain  and  eafy.  When  this  difcovery  was  made 
by  our  great  ftatefmen  I  know  not,  I  think  it  muft 
be  fince  the  year  1688,  for  before  that  blefled  sera, 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  our  kings  could  do  wrong, 
as  well  as  the  meaneft  of  their  fubje&s.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  forry,  very  forry  I  am,  to  be 
obliged  to  adopt  tranfubftantiation  into  the  ftate, 
when  we  have  got  fo  well  rid  of  the  monftcr  in 
the  church.  As  a  good  zealous  proteftant,  I  fhould 
rejoice  to  be  better  inftrufted,  and  to  know  upon 
what  bafis  I  am  to  reft  my  belief,  that  the  bntifh 
monarch  is  ever  infallible  in  word  and  deed. 

Reader,  do  not  miftake  me  for  a  friend  to  the 
North  Briton  •,  I  abhor  him,  I  abhor  his  writings  ; 
burn  him  I  fay  and  his  writings,  if  the  law  will  per- 
mit ;  and  to  add  to  the  flame,  tofs  in  the  Briton  and 
Auditor,  with  their  hum-drum  performances.  But 
let  not  one  jot,  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  pafs^away, 
that  thefe  wretches  may  be  puniflied.  Till  the  con- 
ftitution admits  of  a  dictator,  above  all  laws,  e'en 

iuffex 
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fuffcr  them  to  be  wretched  in  their  own  worthlcfe- 
nefs.     Pro  lege  femper. 

C.    D. 


Rufhworth's  Colle&ion,  vol.  I.  page  365,    anno 
1626. 

A  remonfirance  and  petition  of  the  peers,  in  behalf  of 
the  earl  of  Arundel. 

May  it  pleafe  your  majcfty, 
TT7E  the  peers  of  this  your  realm  afiembled  in 
VV    parliament,  finding  the  earl  of   Arundel 
abfent  from  his  place,  that  fometimes  in  this  par* 
liament  fate  among  us,  his  prefence  was  therefore 
called  for ;  but  thereupon  a  meffage  was  delivered 
unto  us  from  your  majefly  by  the  lord  keeper,  that 
the  earl  of  Arundel  was  reftrained  for  a  mif demeanor 
which  ivasperfonal  to  your  majefty,  and  had  no  rela- 
tion to  matters  of  parliament.     This  meflage  occa- 
fioned  us  to  inquire  into  the  afts  of  our  anceftors, 
and  what  in  like  cafes  they  had  done,  that  fo  we 
might  not  err  in  our  dutyful  refpefi  to  your  majeftyy 
and  yet  preferve  our  right  and  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment; and  after  diligent  fearch  of  all  dories,  ftatutes 
and  records  that  might  inform  us  in  this  cafe,  we 
find  it  to  be  an  undoubted  right  and  conftant  privi- 
lege ^parliament,  that  nolord  of  parliament,  the 
parliament  fitting,  or  within  the  ufual  times  of  privi- 
lege of  parliament,  is  to  be  imprifoned  or  reftrain- 
ed, without  fentencc  or  order  of  the  houfe,  unlefs  it 
be  for  treafon  or  felony,  or  for refufing  to  give  fur e- 
ty  for  the  peace ;  and  to  fatisfy  ourfelves  the  better, 
we  have  heard  all  that  could  be  alledged  by  your  ma- 
jtftfs  council  learned  at  the  law  that  might  any  way 
weaken  or  infringe  this  claim  of  the  peers :  and  to 
all  that  can  be  fhewed  or  alledged,  fo  nill  fatisfaftion 
O  4  hath 
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hath  been  given,  as  that  all  the  peers  of  parliament,  \ 
upon  the  queftion  made  of  this  privilege,  have  una 
veee,  confented  that  this  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
tie  peersy   and  bath  inviolably  been  enjoyed  by 
then. 

Is  this  g  doubt  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons  in 
;he  reign  of  George  the  third  ? 


Remarks  on  the  fcurrility  thrown  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's 
private  cbaraSer. 

I  OBSERVE  that  nothing  has  entered  deeper  in- 
to the  late  altercation  about  Mr.  W ,  than 

his  private  moral  character.  I  am  always  forry  to 
hear  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  regret  much  that 
it  is  fo  common  amongft  fine  gentlemen  and  peo- 
ple of  faftiion,  that  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  efteeroed 
any  great  reproach  among  them.  I  have  the  mif- 
fortune  however  to  follow  this  rule,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  unreafonable  one,  not  to  believe  ill  of 
any  man  without  fufficient  evidence :  and  I  have 
feen  none  offered  to  the  public  to  fupport  the  ac- 
cufation  of  lingular  immorality  made  in  the  papers 

againft  Mr.  W ,  that  would  not  eftabhfh  the 

fame  charge  againft  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
or  any  other  gentleman  of  worth  and  honour ;  nor 
indeed  am  I  quite  fatisfied  of  the  right  of  anonymous 
writers  to  fpread,  or  of  news-papers  to  be  the  li- 
cenfed  vehicles  of  private  fcandali  I  even  queftion 
the  h  title  and  powers  of  the  public,  to  ereft  itfelf 
into  a  tribunal  for  fuch  a  trial,  or  how  it  can  give  a 
fair  one.  Befides  all  this,  I  have  always  a  violent 
fufpicion  of  reports  raifed  and  propagated  at  critical 
feafons,  and  for  particular  purpoles ;  and  I  cannot 
put  the  higheft  value  on  thofe  fcruples  of  virtue, 
which  are  offended  with  the  vices  of  one  man,  in 
particular  circumftances,    and  make  no  complaint 

of 
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of  the  faults  of  others,  equally,  if  ifot  more  cOnipU 
raous,  and  not  inferior  in  kind  or  quality. 

For  all  thefe  reafons,  I  own,  what  has  been  laid 

as  cd  Mr.  W 's  moral  chancer,  on  the  prefent 

occalkm,  has  made  no  impreffion  on  me.  But  be 
it  what  it  may,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  very 
foreign  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  difpute  which  he  has 
been  the  occafion  of.  It  is,  in  my  poor  opinion,  not 
confident  with  the  rules  of  juftice,  nor  even  of  hu- 
manity, to  endeavour  to  create  prejudices  againfl:  a 
perfon,  who  is  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  for  a 
crime  he  is  charged  with.  The  mifchief  of  impref- 
fioosof  (hat  fort  may  be  very  fatal,  and  fo  far  as 
they  have  influence,  thole  who  are  at  pains  to  inftill 
them  are  certainly  anfwerable  for  the  confequences. 
I  have  known  men  hanged  and  fboU  before  now, 
more  from  the  effe&s  of  prejudice,  and  a  bad  opi- 
nion of  their  general  character,  than  upon  any  proof 
of  the  particular  crime  they  were  accufed  of.  But 
I  always  looked  upon  fuch  inftances  as  very  crimi- 
nal murders,  and  that  every  one  concerned  in  them 
had  much  to  anfwer  for. 

To  fey  the  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  I 
fhould  think,  than  to  talk  of  a  man's  amours^-vthcn 
his  folitics  are  in  queftion ;  or  when  he  is  accufed 
of  fedition,  to  objeft  againfl  him  the  genteel  vices  of 
gallantry  and  f wearing.  I  fhould  therefore,  as  one 
indifferent  to  every  diing  but  juftice,  in  what  con- 
cerns the  accufarion  or  profecution  of  Mr.  W , 

wifti  that  all  that  fort  of  inflammatory  defamation 
was  dropt. 

At  the  fame  time,  if  any  good  could  bf  drawn 
out  of  the  evil  which  I  complain  of,  becaufe  I  really 
think  it  is  itfelf  a  very  great  immorality,  it  would 
pompenfate,  in  fome  degree,  the  mifchievous  ten- 
dency of  it.  There  has  not  been  an  aft  of  his  prefent 
majefty's  government  more  like  himfelf,  dian  the 
uiual  proclamation  he  iffued  immediately  upon  his 

acceflion, 
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acceffion,  againft  vice  and  immorality ;  in  which 
he  declared  hi$  royal  purpofe  to  difcountenance 
it  in  all  perfons,  and  in  all  forts,  and  to  diftinguifh 
with  the  marks  of  his  favour  thofe  who  (hewed  a 
regard  to  piety  and  virtue  -,  and  particularly  ex- 
prefled  his  relblution  to  fuffer  none  to  be  about  his 
royal  perfon,  that  were  not  of  untainted  character 
in  that  refpeft.  I  love  the  king  as  a  pious  prince, 
and  becaufe  of  his  fenfe  of  religion,  and  the  great 
regard  he  (hews  to  decency  in  his  own  conduft.  If 
his  example  was  to  have  the  influence  that  its  own 
merit,  independent  of  the  authority  of  it,  ought  to 
give  it,  it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  for  the  na- 
tion. But  bad  as  the  world  is,  that  fame  old 
falhioned  thing  called  religion,  has  not  entirely  loft 
its  value.  One  of  the  eminent  fervices  done  to  his 
majefty  by  the  late  minifter,  the  merit  of  which  is 
much  infifted  upon  by  the  advocates  for  him  (and 
with  great  reafon,  I  think,  if  the  faft  fupports  the 
claim)  is  his  care  to  imbibe  the  king  with  principles 
of  religion. 

I  know  it  was  expe&ed  that  the  eflefts  of  thofe 
good  principles,  and  of  the  fame  noble  perfon's  in- 
fluence with  his  majefty,  would  have  been  ieen 
amongft  all  ranks,  in  a  very  exaft  conformity  to 
the  end  and  defign  of  the  royal  declaration  I  have 
alluded  to.  The  king's  loving  and  chriftian  fubjefts 
would  be  very  forry,  if  they  faw  (a  thing  that  can 
never  happen  in  this  reign)  the  places  neareft  to  his 
majefty's  perfon  filled  with  men,  who,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  a  charafter  with  them  (as  the  (er- 
vants  of  private  people  are  expefted  to  do)  muft 
have  it  from  Arthur's  or  New-market,  or  perhaps 
a  worfe  place  than  either,  becaufe  their  talents,  and 
their  merit,  are  beft  known  in  thofe  temples  of  virtue. 

It  is  not  my  inclination  tb  rake  into  fcandal,  nor 
to  retail  calumny,  if  there  was  room  for  it.  But  it 
is  with  pleafure  that  I  can  defire  any  body  to  look 

up 
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up  to  die  higheft  offices  in  the  kingdom,  in  all  de- 
partments, domeftic  and  political,  that  he  may  be 
iatisfied  with  his  own  eyes  how  entirely  vice  and  im- 
morality is  profcribed  from  the  uppermoft  forms  of 
the  Hate.    No  promotions,  no  elevations  to  digni- 
ties or  employments,  have  been  made  in  this  reign, 
that  refledt  on  his  majefty's  amiable  charadter  for 
piety,  for  which  all  good  men  fincercly  love  and 
honour  him  »unone  that  are  difgraceful  to  the  court, 
or  derogatory  to  their  profeflions  of  regard  for  vir- 
tue, who  have  the  greateft  (hare  of  influence  with 
his  majefty .    Some  remarkable  inftances  of  the  con* 
trary  kind  occurred  very  early  after  the  acceflion  ; 
and.  others    have  taken  place  on  latter  occafions, 
to  Ihew  the  uniformity  there  is,    in  that  refpeft,  in 
the  conduit  of  thofc  who  have  had  the  nomination 
to  all  thofe  places.     If  it  were  otherwife,  the  ap- 
pearances would  be  fo  contrary  to  the  profeflions  of 
thofe  who  have  had  the  honour  to  advife  his  majefty, 
and  fb  oppofite  to  the  king's  own  principles,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  no  other  account  could 
have  been  given  of  it  but  one,   which,  if  true, 
would  have  indeed  been  a  moft  lamentable  one  * 
foch  an  one  as  none  but  a  very  ill-natured  perfon 
could  have  harboured  a  thought  of  in  his  own  bread, 
unlefs  a  fincere  refpedt  for  his  majefty,  and  the  firm- 
eft  opinion  of  his  good  difpofitions  had  compelled 
him  to  believe  it :  I  mean  that  the  king  found,  from 
the  informations  given  him,   that  the  fcarcity  of 
pure  and  unblemifhed  characters  was  fo  very  great 
amongft  the  higheft  orders  in  the  kingdom,  or  that 
his  fervice  would  fuffer  fo  much  by  not  employing 
fome  particular  perfons,  that  the  evil,  however  dif- 
agreable  to  himfelf,  and  contrary  to  his  declared 
and  well  known  principles,  as  well  as  difhonourable 
to  the  court,  muft,  from  neceflity,  have  been  fub- 
mitted  to.     If  that  had  been  the  cafe,  thofe  who 
did  not  like  the  thing  could  only  have  regreted  it, 

com- 
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compaflionated  his  majefly,  and  deplored  the  ftate 
of  virtue  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Augean  jiabk  has  always  been  cleanfcdwhen 
virtue  had  its  juft  fway ;  and  the  fervice  has  been 
deemed  very  meritorious,  both  in  the  inftruments  of 
fo  good  a  work,  and  in  thofe  who  appointed  them 
to  it.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  tunes,  when  it 
would  have  been  a  very  hazardous  experiment  to 
purge  either  the  court  or  the  adminiftration,  upon 
principles  of  moral  virtue.  Even  when  a  tlcpravity 
of  manners  has  not  been  univerlal,  there  has  ap- 
peared fometimes  a  certain  repugnancy  between  the 
good  principles  of  virtue  and  political  abilities,  as 
well  as  the  talents  for  the  domeftic  fun£tions  of 
the  royal  palace  \  that  if  they  had  been  to  be  made 
the  ftandard  of  qualifications  for  employment,  a 
king  of  England  would  have  been  in  great  hazard 
of  wanting  both  minifters  and  fervants,  if  the  re- 
commendation of  a  favourite  or  prime  minifter  had 
alfo  been  necefiary.  In  fuch  days,  it  was  no  won- 
der to  find  perfons  who  had  no  pretence  to  religion, 
and  did  not  fo  much  as  afied  tire  observance  of  the 
common  rules  of  virtue,  fecretaries  of  ftate,  firft 
lords  of  the  treafury,  chancellors  of  the  exchequer, 
ftewards  of  the  houfhold,  comptrollers  of  a  queen's 
houfhold,  and  even  maids  of  honour.  The  court 
has  been,  in  fome  periods  of  our  hiftory,  fo  very 
diflblute  and  profane,  that  if  I  had  been  then  upon 
the  ftage,  ftrift  as  my  principles  are,  I  could  have 
pretended  that  fafliionable  vices,  however  odious  I 
^fteemed  them,  fhould  have  been  a  reafonable  ob- 
je6tion  to  the  Supplying  places  with  perfons  of  ta- 
lents and  abilities  •,  efpeaally  if  talents  and  abilities 
had  been  almoft  as  rare  as  virtue  itfelf  amongft  thofe 
of  rank  and  fafhion.  'Inconteftable  proofs,  much 
lefs  fufpicious,  and  evil  reports,  fhould  not,  in  fo 
calamitous  a  ftate  of  things,  have  flood  in  the  way 
of  any  preferment.  The  rule  would  have  been  dan- 
^  gerous, 
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genius,  and  none  could  have  kid  bow  extenfivc 
its  confcquencei  might  have  been.  It  is  true  it 
was  required  of  old,  the  wife  (and  the  fame  thing 
might  have  been  of  the  fervants)  of  Csefar,  that 
Ihe  fhould  not  only  be  chafte,  but  even  unfufpett- 
ed :  but  that  rigidity  of  virtue  would  not  fuit  every 

age- 

It  gives  great  fatisfa&on  to  the  friends  of  virtue, 
that  the  difcountenance  which  has  been  of  late  Jo 
remarkably  given  to  vice,  affords  a  good  profpeft 
of  the  total  reformation  of  the  court.    The  promo- 
tions there,  and  the  choice  of  private  intimates  and 
favourites  by  thofe  who  have  great  influence  there, 
have  a  powerful  influence  to  correal  the  manners 
of  thofe  who  afpire  after  honours  and  preferments. 
The  late  minifter's  private  condudfc,  and  his  admi- 
niftration,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  thefe 
refpefts ;  and  they  are  the  moft  indifputable  proofs 
he  could  have  given,    that  his  majefly  really  did 
receive  from  him  the  impreffions  of  religion  and 
virtue  which  he  moft  certainly  has.    The  aver- 
ments of  the  minifter's  moft  fanguine  friends,  and 
all  the  evidence  they  have  produced  to  maintain 
them,  are  of  fmall  weight,  in  companion  of  fuch 
clear  and  convincing  proof,  which  puts  the  juftice 
of  his  claim  of  merit  upon  that  account  beyond  a 
poffibility  of  doubt. 

Thefe  refleftions  I  have  often  made  in  my  own 
mmd-i  and  finding  a  great  indignation  exprefled 
againft  Mr.  W— *s  fuppofed  loofenefs,  very  juftly, 
I  confefs,  if  it  had  been  feafonably  and  upon  good 
evidence,  I  thought  it  not  an  unfit  opportunity 
to  put  others  in  mind  that  their  conduct  does  not 
efcape  obfervation  :  and  to  let  all  know  that  thofe 
who  think  impartially  are  equally  offended  with 
vice  wherever  it  is  found.  I  hope  thofe  who  would  be 
the  better  of  fome  reformation,  whether  they  be  ia 
high  rank  or  low  life,  whether  in  office  or  not  ia 

office, 
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office,  will  correct  their  conduft  that  is  culpable* 
that  they  may  give  weight  to  reproofs  which  they 
o#e,  or  that  are  given  by  thofc  who  efpoufe  thcii* 
cauie,to  others  who  may  have  offended  them  ;  and 
that  they  may  themfelves  avoid  the  centime  that 
they  lee  is  apt  to  fall  upon  fuch  as  are  thought  to 
defcrve  it,  it  not  always,   at  leaft  whenever  it  is 
believed  it  will  ferve  any  particular  purpofe,  to  lift 
into  moral  charadters.    My  real  wilh  is,  to  fee  the 
court  pure,  the  adminiftratiori  virtuous  in  every 
ienfc,  and  the  whole  kingdom  reformed,  by  the 
force  of  our  good  laws,  the  iiiflueiicfc  of  the  roy- 
al example,  and  a  falutary  obedience  to,  as  well 
as  ftrift  obfcrvance   and  execution  of  the  king's 
pious  proclamation  againft  vice  and  immorality. 

An  observer,  who  loves  the  king,  and 
IS  AN  equal  enemy  to  vice  in  all 
PERSONS,  and  at  all  times. 


Obfefvaiions  upon  a  paragraph  in  the  paper*,  which 
was  as  follows. 

[4  We  are  affured  that  in  a  converfation,  a  cer- 
*  tain  great  perfonage  lately  declared,  "lama 
"  friend  to  liberty  from  fentiment  j  and  will  ever 
"  proteft  the  meaneft  of  my  fubjefts  in  their  rights 
"  and  liberties  :  but  I  am  determined  not  to  fuffer 
44  any  infult  with  impunity,  though  it  were  offered 
.  "  to  me  from  the  greateft.  May  30,  1763"] 

I  CANNOT  help  faying,  that  indecency  is 
come  to  a  very  extravagant  pitch,  when  fuch  a  pa- 
ragraph, as  that  above  quoted,  appears  in  the 
news-papers,  as  I  read  it  for  the  firft  time)  in  the 
London  Chronicle,  publilhkig  fomething  in  the 
ftile  and  form  of  a  proclamation,  by  authority, 
"  that  the  k —  (for  there  can  be  no  great  perfonage 
u  who  can  lpeak  of  Kis  fubjeffs,  fo  that  it  is  an  idle 

"  afFettation 
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u  affe&ation  of  delicacy  to  defcribe  him  in  that  way) 
"  had,  in  a  converfation,  lately  declared,  c  he  is 

*  a  friend  to  freedom  from  fentimcnt,  and  will  ever 

*  proteft  the  meaneft  of  his  fiibje&s  in  their  rights 
4  and  liberties  •,  but  is  determined  not  to  fuffcr 
c  any  infult,  with  impunity,  though  it  were  offered 

*  to  him  by  the  greatejl"  I  really  fufpeft  very 
much  it  muft  be  feme  fecret  enemy  of  government, 
and  indeed  of  his  majefty,  who  could  infertfuch  a 
paragraph  •,  for  I  am  fure  if  he  is  a  friend  of  either, 
the  leaft  that  can  be  faid  of  him  is,  that  he  judges 
very  ill.  The  thing  which  this  fuppofed,  I  had 
almoft  called  it  a  forged  declaration,  refers  to,  and 
on  account  of  which  it  is  inferted,  nobody  can  be 
at  a  lofs  to  know,  who  reads  or  hears  any  news. 
And  is  the  perfon  who  puts  it  in,  whoever  he  be, 
aware  of  the  ill  confequences  in  a  free  country 
like  this,  of  making  people  think  (for  I  am  confi- 
dent the  thing  is  altogether  without  foundation,  or 
has  taken  rife  from  fome  great  miftake  or  mifap- 
prehenfion)  that  the  king  debafes  himfelf  fo  far  as 
to  interfere,  perfonally,  in  legal  proceedings,  or 
even  to  hint,  in  conventions,  any  opinion  or  fen- 
timents  about  them  ?  Declarations  of  kings,  even 
in  converfations,  might,  with  fervile  and  compli- 
ant  judges,  be  veiy  efficacious.  Royal  bintsy  to 
bad  men,  arc  very  fignificant  •,  fuch  would  even 
be  fwift  to  interpret  and  apply  them.  Juft  and 
good  kings  will  therefore  ever  be  fcrupuloufly 
cautious  to  avoid  them,  in  things  where  juftice  is 
concerned  :  much  more  take  care  not  to  make 
clear  and  exprefs  declarations ;—  declarations  that 
muft  have  a  meaning  and  defign,  and  a  very  ftrong 
one  too,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  very  bad  one.  ,  It 
is  a  thing  not  known  to  be  done  in  Frahce,  where 
the  prince  is  abfolute,  and  the  government  ar- 
bitrary :  and  would  it  become  the  king  of  England, 
where  the  laws  are  the  only  meafure  of  govern- 
ment, 
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inent,  and  the  courts  of  law  the  only  place  wher^ 
punifhments  and  aB  other  parts  of  juftice  are  di£ 
penfed  ?  The  courts  of  law,  thank  God !  in  this 
country,  are  fuperior  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  ; 
but  it  would  be  the  thing  the  moft  unworthy  the 
royal  dignity,  and  moft  inconfiftent  with  the  con- 
ftitution,   for  the  fovereign  to  intimate  opinions, 
or  make  declarations,    about  matters  that  are  or 
may  be  the  fubjedt  of  judicial  trial,   efpecially  cri- 
minal matters  *,  or  to  give  fo  much  as  a  hint  of  his 
inclinations ;   left  it  ihould  produce  confequences, 
which  it  could  never,  by  any  good  king,  be  wifhed 
they  fhould  have.     Does  the  author  of  that  para* 
graph  confider  (for  I  hope  there  is  not  a  fubjeft 
but  knows  it,  and  I  know  the  king,  places  the 
glory  of  his  crown  in  it)  that  the  fame  laws  which 
fecure  his  majefty,  and  his  auguft  family,  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  fceptre,   do,  and  are  fufficient  to 
proteft  the  free  subjects  of  this  kingdom  in  all 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  againft  all  in- 
vasions and  attacks  whatever  ? — would  fuch  a 
declaration  as   he  publijbesy  and  I  indeed  believe 
mates,  be  acceptable  to,  and  of  great  eftimation 
with  him,  becaufe  he  has  doubted  ?    or  does  he 
defire  to  infinuate  that  any  body  elfe  now  doubts  of 
his  majefty's  gracious  purpofe,  and  determined  re- 
folution,  toobferve  his  coronation  oath  *  by  which 
he  from  his  heart  engaged  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  to  govern  by  them  j  which  is  the 
true  regal  power  to  proteft  die  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  fubje&s,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  king 
in  this  country  can  do  it  ?     Does  he  refledt  that 
the  king  of  England  cannot  himfelf  punijb^  or  caufe 
to  be  punifhed,   any  man  in  thefe  dominions  ? — 
that  it  is  the  law,  and  the  judges  of  the  kingdom 
only  that  can  do  it  ?     Does  he  fufpedt  that  the 
judges  will  not,  in  all  cafes,    and  on  all  occafions, 
do  juftice  ?   Would  he  have  them  confult  with  the 
king,  or  the  king  to  interfere  with  them,  in  the 

duty 
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duty  of  their  office  ?  Or  is  he  fo  ignorant,  or  fo 
malicious,  as  to  wifh  it  may   be  believed  by  any 
that  the  king  does  this,  in  any  lhape  whatever  ? 
which  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the  king's 
character  and  difpofitions  will  believe.     Does  he 
think  the  king  is  fo  liable  to  infults,  that  he  needs, 
to  prevent  them,  to  declare  his  determination,  not 
to  fuffer  them  with  impunity  ?    Is  he  particularly- 
afraid  of  infults  from  the  great >  that  they  are  mark* 
ed  with  a  note  of  diftin&ion,  in  his  officious,  and 
no  lefs  offenfive,  and  ungenuine  (as  it  mult  be) 
publication  ?     Does  he  believe  that  fuch  a  decla- 
ration as  he  pretends  to  promote  (if  it  were  ever 
made)  is  ftronger,  or  will  have  a  greater  effeft, 
than  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  are  fufficient  to 
guard  the  throne  from  every  thing  that  can  be 
called  an  infult  ?   Whatever  be  the  mind  of  this 
perfon,  who  I  do  think  muft  be  very  weak,  if  he  is 
not  worfe  ;  I,  and  I  dare  fay,  all  the  king's  good 
fubje&s,  rejoice  to  think  that  his  majefty's  princely 
qualities,  his  amiable  virtues,  his  love  of  liberty, 
and  attachment  to  the  conftitution,  fo  well  known 
to  all  the  people  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  they  need 
no  information  of  his  difpofitions,  fuch  as  this  (I 
mull  think  fi&itious)  declaration  feigns  to  convey  •, 
and  I  fhould  hope,  few  of  them  need  any  monitor  of 
their  duty  to  fo  excellent  a  prince  : — his  own  royal 
character,  and  the  love  of  his  fubje&s  founded  in 
it,  are  an  impregnable  fecurity  againft  all  infults ; —  , 
and  if  any  man  is  fo  mad,  as  well  as  undutiful,  as  to 
offer  any,  the  law  is  fufficient  to  check   his  info- 
lence,  and  prevent  his  example   being  followed. 
The  law  will  have  its  courfe  in  every  cafe,  though 
the  king  fliould  never  hear  of  any  particular  one 
that  is  or  may  be  depending  at  law,  and  though  he 
never  fhould  open  his  mouth  on  fuch  a  fubje£t. 
And  no  fpeeches  nor  declarations  he  could  make, 
any  where,  or  to  any  perfon  whatever,   except  in 
,  Vol.  I.  P  fome 
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tome  place*  or  upon  fome  occafioo,  when  hii  royal 
words  arc  the  voice  of  government  (if  he  was  fo- 
veny  ill  achrifcd  as  make  any  other,  which  I  thick 
the  advifers  would  deferve  to  fujfer  for)  will  or  can 
have  the  fmalleft  effefib  whatever.  It  k  that  feme 
circumftance  (that  thjiy  cannot)  however  little 
it  may  feem  to  be,  that  is  comprebenfive  of  the 
whole  of  English  Liberty  :  In  it  lies  the  inefti- 
mablcbkflingof  this  happy  constitution. 

Philo  Regis  etLecis 


ON  the  6th  of  July  the  king's  mefifengcr&weft 
brought  to  trial  before  lord  chief  jufltice  Pratt 
at  Guildhall  in  London*  for  unlawfully  foiling  fe- 
yetal  journeymen  primers*  who  were  fufpeSei  (for 
it  could  be  nothing  move)  of  being  concerned  in 
printing  the  45th  number  of  the  North  Briton. 
The  points  contended  fur  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
were, 

1.  Tbe  legality  of  the  warrant. 

2.  Tbe  due  execution  of  that  warrant. 

3.  Two  afts  of  parliament  of  James  I  ant  one  of 
George  IL  in  tbe  nature  of  a  bar  to  tbe  often 
againft  tbe  defendants*  the  meffengers  >  and  fend- 
ing the  plaintiffs  over  for  remedy  againft  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate. — And  the  council  for  the 
crown  inftfted,  that  the  Juries  fhould  find  a 
Special  VetdUk. 

The  Jury  infifted  on    their    right  to  find  a 

GENERAL  VERDICT  under  the  diit&on 

of  the  court. 

The   chief  iuftrce  gave  his  opinion  that  the 

jury  could  not  be  compelled  to.  find  a  lpeeial  ver- 

di&  :  and  likewife  his  judgment  and  the  reafons  of 

it,  on  the  three  points  of  law,  viz. 

1.  That  tbe  warrant  was  illegal* 

2.  Tkat  it  was  illegally  executed. 
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j.  That  the  fixretaries  of  jhtte  toere  net  within 
theaffs  of  parliament  of  Jams  I  or  George  II. 
aad  consequently  that  the  aftion  wittlay  againft 
the  meiicngprs. 
The  council  for  the  crown  tendered  a  MB  ef 
e*tcpttom  again?    the    opinions    of  the  lord  chief 
police  em  the  points  of  law,    ready    engrofled; 
trot  which    contained  fo  many  impertinent  nar- 
rations* and  falfe  ftates  of  faffs,  dec.    That  after 
many  erafines  and  altercations,  it  was  agreed,  that 
aa  it  tieoM  not  be  admitted  in  its  then  form,  it  ftiould 
he  fettled  with  the  inlpedkion  of  the  council  for 
cue  pnsnii* 

The  chief  juftice  fummed  op  the  evidence  and 
left  to  damages  to  the  jury ;  who  brought  in  a  ver~ 
did  agaioft  the  Mefieflgtrs  with  300  L  and  cofts. 

JuRYTfirtKs  Names,  who  thus  bravely  and  honour- 
ably diflmguifhed  themfelves*  in  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty and  Engliftimen. 


Peter  Cazaiet,  Foreman. 
Richard  King 
WflJram  Bond 
Thomas  Dickins 
Thomas  Selwin 
John  Daniel  Cottin 


John  Weflcett 
Jofeph  Mico 
James  Randall 
Frederick  Teulh 
Pfeter  Defchamps 
Benjamin  Watkinfon. 


May  aB  future  juries  aft  with  the  fame  intrepid 
and  impartial  fpirit,  and  may  there  never  be  want- 
ing an  English  judge  who  will  hear  with  patience, 
and  decide  with  candour. 


Obfertiations  on  the  above  trial 

TH  E   caufe  will  ever  be  heft  ferved,  which  its 
advocates  maintain  with  candour,  and  reft 
its  fupport  on  the  bafis  of  found  reafon  and  argu- 
ment, rather  than  upon  the  chicanery  of  law,  and 
thofe  mean  fubterfuges  which  the  crafts  of  counfel 
P  2  have 
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have  devifed,  in  order  to  counteract  the  fair  and 
equal  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  late  proceed- 
ings at  Guildhall,  upon  the  trial  of  the  meflcngers, 
are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom. 
After  all  the  points,  both  of  law  and  faft,  which 
were  in  debate  ,  had  been  clearly  and  learnedly  ar- 
gued on  both  fides,  and  that  Aiming  ornament  of 
the  prefent  age,  lord  chief  juftice  Pratt ,  had  in  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  pleadings  given  his  opinion  in 
the  moft  impartial  and  perfpicuoys  manner,  a  bill 
of  exceptions,  to  his  decifions,  was  then  tendered, 
which  appeared  to  be  fairly  engrofled  on  two  (kins 
of  parchment,  confequently  had  been  brought  into 
court  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and 
afforded  a  convincing  proof,  that  a  refolution  was 
previoufly  taken  to  objedt  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  and  the  verdift  of  the  jury,  even  before  it 
could  be  known  what  that  opinion  or  what  the  vcr- 
dift  might  be.  The  defendants  counfel  alio  fhew- 
ed  their  want  of  candour,  by  their  endeavours  to 
intimidate  the  jury,  to  bring  in  their  \crdiEt  Jpecial, 
which  did  not  pafs  unnoticed ;  however,  they  were 
rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  steady  perse- 
verance with  which  these  twelve  worthy 
Englishmen  supported  their  undoubted  right 
of  finding  a  general  verdict*  according  to 
their  consciences,  and  the  oath  they  had 
taken.  A  condud  which  will  render  this  un- 
biaffed  jury  defcrvedly  dear  to  every  true  Engltfh- 
man.  I  appeal  to  every  impartial  fpeftator,  whether 
the  defendants  counfel  did  not,  in  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings,  on  that  memorable  day,  by  their  ap- 
parent want  of  candour,  prejudice  the  caufe  which 
they  meant  to  fupport. 

Scipio  Africanus. 


Juftum 
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Jujtum  et  tenacm  propofiti  virum^  non  volt  us  inftan- 
tis  tyranni  menu  quatit  folida. 

WHEN  a  nation  once  lofes  its  regard  to 
juftice ;  when  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
fomething  venerable,  holy,  and  inviolable  ;  when 
any  of  them  dare  prefume  to  lefien,  affront  or  ter- 
rify thofe  who  have  the  diftribution  of  it  in  their 
hands  \  when  a  judge  is  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  any  thing  but  law,  or  a  caufe  may  be  recom- 
mended by  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  its  merits, 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  a  nation  is 
haftening  to  its  ruin. 

For  this  reafon  the  bell  law  that  has  ever  pafled 
in  our  days,  is  that  which  fecures  our  judges  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  offices,  during  their  good  beha- 
viour, notwithftanding  the  demife  of  the  crown  ; 
and  which  eftablilhes  their  falaries  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  commiflions. 

His  majefty,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  on 
the  above  occafion,  was  pleafed  to  declare,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  independency  anduprightnefs  of  the 
judges  of  the  land,  as  effenrial  to  the  impartial  ad- 
miiuftration  of  juftice,  as  one  of  the  bell  fecurities 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  loving  fubjetts  ; 
and  as  mod  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown. 
I  dare  fay  the  extraordinary  perfon  who  is  polled  in 
one  of  the  chief  ftations  of  the  law,  would  have 
been  the  fame  if  that  aft  had  never  pafled  •,  but  it 
is  a  great  fatisfa&ion  to  all  honeft  'men,  that  whilft 
we  fee  the  greateft  ornament  of  the  profeflion  in  one 
of  its  higheft  pofts,  we  are  fure  he  cannot  hurt  him- 
felf  by  that  afliduous,  regular,  and  impartial  adminif- 
tration  of  juftice,  for  which  he  is  fo  uni  serially  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  kingdom-,  fuch  men  are  to  be 
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reckoned  among  the  greateft  national  bleflings,  and 
fhould  have  the  honour  paid  them  Whilft  they  are  yet 
living,  which  will  not  fail  to  crown  their  memory 
when  dead. 

I  always  rejoice  when  I  fee  a  tribunal  filled  with 
a  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  temper,  wh»  in 
die  execution  of  bis  country's  laws,  can  overcome 
all  private  fear,  relentraent,  felicitation,  and  even 
pity  itfidf ;  whatever  paffion  enters  into  a  fentenoe, 
or  decifion,  fo  far  will  there  be  in  it  a  tindure  of 
ktjuftioe ;  in  fhort,  jufiice  difcards  party,  ftteadfliip, 
kindred,  and  is  therefore  always  rcpreJenced  Mind, 
that  we  may  fuppofe  her  thoughts  arc  wholly  in- 
tent on  the  equity  of  a  oaufe,  without  being  di- 
verted or  prejudiced  by  the  obje&s  foreign  to  it, 

By  Birth  an  Hereditary  Guardian  op  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  op  the  People. 


Further  Remarks. 

A  S  the  public  treafury  muft  undoubtedly  defray 
the,  expence  of  the  law-fuits,  and  pay  die  damages 
incurred  by  a  late  proceeding,  which  nothing  but 
the  infoience  of  office,  and  a  tyrannical  exertion  of 
lawlefe  power  could  have  didated  to  the  two  ftcre- 
taries,  1  think  the  public  have  a  right  to  {peak  their 
fentiments  on  that  tranfaftion,  and  the  late  decifion 
relating  to  it. 

What  is  become  of  the  ancient  Britifh  fpirit  and 
that  ardent  love  of  liberty,  which  formerly  ani- 
mated our  brave  anceftors  to  (hew  a  proper  refent- 
ment  againft  thofe,  however  great  and  dignified,  who 
durft  trample  on  the  immunities  and  privileges  of 
a  free  people  ?  I  am  confident,  that  n  this  illegal 
and  daring  ftep  had  been  taken  fome  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  followed  with  the  warmeft  re- 
monstrances to  the  representatives  of  the  people  by 

their 
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their  confiituents,  to  require  their  united  addrefi  to 
the  throne,  moft  humbly  to  befeechthe  king  to 
remove  from  his  councils  and  prefence  for  ever, 
the  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  flagrant  in- 
fult  on  our  laws,  and  on  the  liberties  of  their  fei- 
Jow  iirigc&s.    Their  plea  of  being  warranted  by 
precedents  ought  to  he  treated  with  contempt. 
Axe  a  few  precedents  of  an  Segal  exertion  of  arbi- 
trary power  to  be  pleaded  in  excufe  far  men's  afting 
in  dimft  contradiction  to  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  ?  I  did  not  know 
before,  that  an  illegal  precedent  would  authorize 
a  juftice  of  peace  to  feize  and  imprilbnaman,  con- 
trary t»  pofitivc  and  well-known  ads  of  parlia- 
ment: and  they  who  make  fuch  pleas,  muft  have 
a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  underftandings  of  the 
people  in  general,  or  they  would  be  aihamed  to 
pufctth  fiich  apologies.     If.  there  have  been  fo  ma- 
ny precedents  of  a  Uwiefi  exertion  of  power  of  late, 
it  is  high  time  they  were  put  a  ftop  to,  which  1 
make  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  been  long  be- 
fore this  time,  if  the  poor  printers  and  authors, 
againft  whom  they  were  made,  had  been  able  to 
contdt  it  with  thofe  who  have  the  public  purfe  at 
command ;  which  I  wifh,  more  than  I  can  hope, 
they  may  never  make  ufe  of  to  enflave  us,  in  more 
ways,  and  by  more  methods  than  this  one :  indeed 
thofe  ways  are  fo  well  known,  that  I  need  only  cont- 
inent on  two  of  the  moft  glaring  and  notorious, 
which  bid  fair  to  become,  and  at  no  very  diftant 
period,  the  ruin  of  all  liberty  in  this  great  and 
powerful  nation;  which  liberty,   nothing  elfc,   I 
may  fefely  lay,  can  ever  ruin  •,  and  therefore  they 
defera  to  hie  written  in  capitals,  and  marked  on 
the  foreheads  of  thofe  who  fell  their  votes  and  their 
Country  for  them,  viz.  Places  and  Pensions, 
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Dr.  Leigbtorfs  Cafe. 

THOUGH  I  am  going  down  the  hill  of  life 
to  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  and 
have  none  to  ftand  up  in  my  place,  and  therefore 
perfonally  have  but  little  concern  in  it  •,  yet  from 
the  love  I  bear  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  my 
fellow  countrymen  in  particular,  I  felt  a  joy  beyond 
the  power  of  kings  to  give,  or  of  any  thing  to  ex- 
cite, except  an  ardent  lov^  of  liberty,  when  I  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  important  determination,  in 
regard  to  the  fecurity  of  the  people,  at  Guildhall, 
on  the  from  henceforwards  ever  memorable  fifth  of 
July ;  for  no  age  has  produced  a  determination  of 
more  general  and  extenfive  confequence  to  every 
free-born  Engliftimari.     The  united  thanks  of  the 
whole  people  are  juftly  due  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  who  with  fuch  invincible  relblution  refufed 
to  find  a  fpecial  verdift,  being  determined  to  de- 
cide a  point  fo  effential  to  the  fecurity  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  not  to  delegate  upon  any 
pretence,  that  power  which  the  conftitution   had 
fixed  in  them  alone,  as  a  jury  on  the  caufe.     They 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  prefent 
generation,  and  the  bleffing  of  pofterity  will  come 
upon   them.     What  are  the  honours  which  adorn 
the  moft  triumphant  vigor's  brow  ?  What  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  moft  glaring  vi&ories,  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  honour  tbefe 'gentlemen  have  gained  to 
themfelves,  and  the  fecurity  arifing  to  the  people, 
from  their  conftitutional  and  unbiafled  verdift  ?    I 
have  conceived  a  love  for  the  king  from  his  youth 
up,  and  felt  a  joy  on  feeing  him  afcend  the  throne, 
which  perhaps  none  of  his   adulating  addrefiers, 
nor  any  of  the  vehemently  loyal  writers,  ever  had 
any  fenfation  of;  and  y^t  I  fhould  neither  fear  nor 

bluih 
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bluffi  to  fay  before  him,  that  I  have  a  ftill  higher 
affe&ion  for  the  whole  colle&ive  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. Nature,  reafon,  religion,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion,  will  all  juftify  me  in  faying  this ;  and  from  the 
high  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  his  virtues  and 
goodnefc,  I  fhould  think  even  his  majefty  himfelf 
would  applaud  it.  And  it  may  well  be  fuppofed, 
that  as  his  majefty  is,  according  to  the  expreffions  that 
have  been  made  ufe  of  in  the  public  papers,  a 
friend  to  freedom  from  fentiment,  he  mull  feel  no 
fmall  pleafure  from  feeing  the  freedom  of  his  fub- 
jefts  receive  an  additional  fecurity  in  his  reign, 
which  may  fecure  them  from  the  oppreflion  and 
tyrannical  power  of  any  who  may  come  after  him, 
and  who  may  chance  not  to  have  that  moderation 
and  mildnefs,  that  love  of  juftice  aftd  regard  for 
his  people  which  he  has.  I  have  read  of  a  king  or 
governor,  who,  upon  fotnething  of  a  fimilar  occa- 
sion, thanked  heaven  that  he  faw  his  fubje&s  free- 
dom perfefted.  Kings  can  never  be  hurt  by  the 
freedom  of  their  fubjefts,  becaufe  the  more  free- 
dom they  have,  the  more  they  will  love  their  kings, 
as  freedom  is  innately  confidered  by  all  mankind 
as  the  greateft  bleffing ;  and  government  will  be 
more  effectual,  as  the  obedience  is  more  voluntary ; 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  degenerating  into  tyran- 
ny. Nor  is  there  perhaps  one  fingle  inftance  in  all 
hiftory,  of  a  people  failing  in  their  duty  and  regard 
to  their  king  from  their  enjoyments  of  freedom,  but 
many,  very  many  fatal  ones  of  their  doing  fo  from 
its  being  infringed.  On  the  contrary,  the  people 
may,  nay,  they  certainly  will,  one  way  or  other, 
be  greatly  hurt  by  power  being  left  unreftrained. 
The  hiftory  of  every  nation  teftifies  this,  alas !  too 
much.  I  will  give  only  one  inftance  out  of  our 
own  hiftory,  and  not  far  beyond  our  memory.  The 
rev.  Dr.  Lei^hton,  in  king  Charles  the  firft's  time, 
having  pubwhed  a  book    called    *  Zion's .  Plea . 

*  again  ft 
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c  qgainft  prelacy,'  he  was  loon  after,  without  any 
information  upon  oath*  or  any.  proof  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  book,  arretted  by  two  hfoh  com- 
joilGoa  purfuivants,  as  he  was  coming  out  <rf  Black- 
Friar's  church  from  hearii£  a  lermon,  and  with  a 
multitude  of  ftaves  and  bills  they  dragged  him  to 
the  houfe  of  Dr.  Laud,  then  the  biibop  of  London. 
In  tike  bifhop  of  London's  houfe  he  was  inipri- 
foiled,  and  a  (krone  guard  fet  over  him  *  there  he 
was  kept  without  food  'till  fevea  in  the  evening, 
when  Dr.  Laud,  and  Dr.  Corbet,  bifhop  of  Oxfoid, 
came  with  a  great  number  of  attendants.     Dr. 
Leighton  then  demanded  an  hearing;  but  inficad 
of  that  the  goaler  of  Newgate  was  feat  for,  who 
came  with  a  ftrong  power  of  halberts  aod  fiaves, 
and  clapping  Dr.  Leighton  ki  irons,  they  carried 
him  through  a  blind  fubterraneouspafiage  into  New- 
gate, where  they  thruft  him  into  a  lonefom  dog- 
hole  full  of  rats  and  mice,  which  had  no  light,  but 
what  came  through  a  little  grate.     There,  the  roof 
being  uncovered,  the  fnow  and  rain  beat  in  upon 
him.    He  had  no  bedding,  nor  any  {dace  to  make 
a  fire,  but  the  ruins  of  an  old  linokey  chimney. 
There  he  was  kept  without  meat  or  drink  from 
Tuesday  night  to  Thurtiay  noon.     In  that  doleful 
place  and  condition  was  he  kept  dole,  with  two 
doors  faftened  upon  him,  for  the  ipace  of  fifteen 
weeks.     And  fo  long  they  fufiered  no  friend  to 
come  near  him.    But  after  fifteen  weeks,  his  wife, 
and  flbe  alone,  gained  admittance.    On  the  fourth 
day  after  his  commitment,  the  high  comniiflion 
puriuivants  went  to  his  houfe,  under  pretence  of 
Searching  tor  jefuits  books.     There,  thefe  ions  of 
plunder,  laid  hold  of  his  diftrefied  wife,  and  ufcd 
her  with  fuch  barbarous  inhumanity  and  indecency, 
as  h  is  a  fliame  to  exprefs.     They  rifled  every  per- 
fen  in  the  houfe,  and  held  a  piftol  to  the  hreaft  of 
a  boy  of  five  yeais,  of  age,  threatening  to  (hoot 

him, 
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htoa,  tf  he  wonU  not  cell  mbtvt  the  books  were, 
wttcb  6>  ^frighted  the  poor  child,  that  he  nearer 
jecwrrcd  k  ail  iris  <Uy».  They  hrdkeopea  puef- 
fe$,  cheftswd  bones,  aaddefaoyed  every  drij^  at 
ptafure.  They  «bW  die  dti^ 
ried  off  ail  the  books  and  ananufrripte  they  could 
find.  They  tikewife  earned  away  his  houfaold 
fttt£  apparel,  and  other  things,  irarmg  nothing 
which  they  had  a  maid  Co  hare.  Aft  the  cod  of 
fifaea  weeks,  or  fomething  nunc,  be  was  fanmght 
into  the  ftar  chamber  court,  and  required  to  pat 
in  an  anfaor  to  a  long  isroSarc,  catted  an  informa- 
wan  £  which  he  Sd  to  the  fatisfadion  of  all  uopne- 
judiocd  perfoiK.  He  owned  the  writing  the  bock, 
but  Aid  that  it  was  done  with  no  ill  intention ;  his 
defiga  being  only  to  layihcfc  things  be£wrthe 
next  parliament,  for  their  oonfidoatidD.  Things 
were  carried  with  &>  high  an  hand,  that  ao  axm- 
cildaced^ojdead  fiar  ham,  «or  aaybody  to  appear 
in  his  behalf,  h.  is  ftippofed,  -upon  good  grounds, 
that  podfon  was  given  to  him  in  Newgate*  for  his 
hair  aad  his  &in  came  off  in  a  diftcnaper,  which 
was  attended  with  ioatUbm  fymptoins.  But  not- 
witbftanding  a  certificate  was  given  under  the  hand 
of  four  phyficians,  and  an  affidavit  made  by  an  at- 
torney, that  his  difeale  was  deipcrate,  aad  k  was 
unfit  to  bring  him  into  court ;  yet  nothing  would 
ferine  bifltop  Laud,  hut  in  the  midft  of  that  defpe* 
rate  diforder,  and  great  diftrcfe,  the  following  fen* 
tenet  was  patted  upon  him,  though  ablcnt*  and 
that  court  unaoknoufly  decreed,  June  4,  1630, 
'  That  Dr.  Leighton  fhould  be  committed  to  the 
'  prifon  of  the  Fleet  for  life,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
c  1 0,000 1.  (though  they  knew  he  was  not  worth  fo 

*  much)  that  the  high  commiffion  fliould  degrade 
4  him  from  his  mkiftry,  and  that  then  he  fhould 
1  be  brought  to  the  pillory  at  Weftminfter,  while 

*  the  court  was  fitting,  and  be  whipped-,  %  after 

*  whip- 
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'  whipping,  be  fet  upon  the  pilloiy,  and  have  one 
'  of  his  ears  cut  off,  one  fide  of  his  nofe  flit,  and 

*  be  branded  in  the  face ;  that  then  he  fhould  be 
'  carried  back  to  prifon,  and  after  a  few  days,  be 
c  pilloried  again  in  Cheapfide,  and  be  there  like- 

*  wife  whipped,  and  have  the  other  fide  of  his  nofe 
'  flit,  and  his  other  ear  cut  off,  and  then  be  (hut 
€  up  in  clofe  prifon  for  the  remainder  of  his  life/ 
Bilhop  Laud  pulled  off  his  cap  when  this  horrible 
fentence  was  pronounced,  and  gave  God  thanks 
for  it. 

Nov.  26,  part  of  the  fentence  was  executed  upon 
him,  and  that  in  a  moft  tremendous  manner,  the 
hangman  having  been  plied  with  ftrong  drink  all 
the  night  before,  and  likewife  threatened  if  he  did 
not  execute  the  fentence  in'  a  cruel  manner.  When 
he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  befides  other 
torments,  his  hands  were  tied  to  a  (lake,  where  he 
received  thirty-fix  ftripes  on  his  naked  back  with 
a  triple  cord,  every  Ufli  whereof  brought  away  the 
flefh.  Then  he  was  fet  in  the  pillory,  in  which 
he  ftood  almoft  two  hours  in  cold  froft  and  fnow. 
While  he  was  in  the  pillory,  one  of  his  ears  was 
cut  off,  one  of  his  noftrils  flit,  and  one  cheek 
branded  with  a  red-hot  iron,  with  the  letters  S.  S. 
(a  fower  of  fedition.)  After  that,  he  was  remanded 
to  prifon ;  and  the  next  cruel  handling  of  him,  we 
may  take  in  the  words  of  bifhop  Laud,  who  hath 
recorded  it  in  his  diary,  as  well  as  the  foregoing 
treatment.  c  On  that  day  fe'nnight  his  fores  upon 
4  his  back,  ears,  nofe,  and  face,  being  jiot  yet 

*  cured,   he  was  whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in 

*  Cheapfide  •,  and  had  the  remainder  of  his  fentence 
c  executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear, 

*  flitting  the  other  fide  of  his  nofe,  and  branding 
c  the  other  cheek/  Being  by  this  terrible  fuflering 
rendered  unable  to  walk,  they  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  be  carried  back  to  the  Fleet  in  a  coach,  but  hur- 
ried 
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tied  him  away  by  water.  In  the  Fleet  he  went  through 
much  harfh  and  cruel  ufage  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
years ;  fo  that  when  he  was  afterwards  releafed 
from  it  by  the  parliament,  he  could  hardly  walk, 
lee,  or  hear.  This,  not  to  mention  many  other 
inftances,  which  might  be  brought,  may  Ihew  how 
very  jealous  the  people  ought  to  be,  and  how  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  it  is,  that  they  fhould  preferve  unvi- 
olated  in  any  (hape  whatever,  that  fecurity  of  their 
perlbns  and  property  which  they  have  a  right  to 
by  Magna  Charta,  that  no  freeman  may  be  appre- 
hended or  imprifoned,  nor  fentence  pafled  upon 
him,  4  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 

*  by  the  law  of  the  land.'  If  apprehenfions  and 
imprifonments  once  come  to  be  practiced  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  any 
other  trial  allowed  of  but  by  juries,  giving  their 
own  verdift,  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  not  what 
is  called  a  fpecial  verdift,  every  man  will  be  iub- 
je&  to  the  like  illegal  imprifonment  and  inhuman 
treatment,  as  the  unhappy  Dr.  Leighton  experi- 
enced. The  very  thought  of  it  fhudders  one's  blood, 
and  is  fuflicient  to  keep  awake  every  Englilhman 
to  preferve  that  ineftimable  privilege  of  '  no  ap- 
c  prehenfion  and  commitment,  but  by  the  law  of 

*  the  land,'  and  *  of  no  trial  but  by  jury,'  or  'the 

*  lawful  judgment  of  our  peers.'     Which  God 
grant  may  be  fecured  to  our  very  lateft  pofterity. 

A  Lover  of  Liberty. 


IN  a  late  news-paper  I  read  the  following  pa- 
ragraph ;  '  the  rev.  Mr.  Entick,  Mr.  Arthur 
4  Beardmore  and  his  clerk,  and  meflrs.  Wilfon  and 
*  Fell,  have  given  notice  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  in 
c  purfuance  of  the  a£t  of  parliament  of  the  24th  of 
6  the  late  king,  that  they  jhall  bring  their  feveral 
4  a&ions  againft  his  lordihip  and  the  mefiengcrs  for 

4  their 
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*  their  impffifea»ftttf>  Qn  account  of  the  fevtrai 
€  mwnbers  o£  the  Monitor,  concerning  which:  no 
?  pmfecuftkxifr  having  been  carried  on,  their  ferarai 
'  nscogflbancea  were»  by  the  cefcwt  of  Kiiw^s  Bench* 
4  dSfeharged  tiie  lftftday  oflaft  term/  Mr.  printer, 
my  heasr  leaped  within  me,  my  eyes  iwan*  in  tears 
of  joy  at  reading  thofe  glorious  words  -,  I  tide  a&the 
esihatioflfof  being,  an  Engjiflunan.  Whtm^criedl 
to  my  heart,,  whom  is  the  fpot  upon  earthy  except  in 
thefciflands*  in-  which  the  lowcft  of  mankind  is  fe- 
curt  of  jaftiee,  as  much  as  the  higfaeft  ?  Where  eife 
dare  the"  pooreft  man  fend  word  to **  smaifter  that  he 
intends  t?o  call  him  to  account  for  tyranny  and  op* 
preflton  ?  O  Britannia,  divine  region  of  liberty,,  mayft 
thouever  be  thus  free  !  may  the  haughcieft  grandee 
tremble  to* injure  die  meaneft  of  thy  tons •,,  may  thy 
beggars  walk  as  feeure  fart  the  clutches  of  power* 
as  the  nobleman  in  ermine  !  while  thy  laws  are  fat* 
cred,  and  juftice  raifes  her  fword  ait  the  fitft  cry  of 
the  poor,  'tis  more  glorious  to  want  bread  in  the 
Sheets,  than  to  be  pampered  in  any  other  country. 
Gods !  who  can  lefle&a  moment,  and  noe  be  tnmf- 
ported  to  be  an  Englifhmanr !  Think  what  aftonifli- 
ment  the  above  paragraph  would  create  in  a  Spa- 
niard or  a  Frenchman  !  what !  they  would  cry,  art 
obfcure  wretch,  a  printer,  a  curate  or  his  cleric, 
dare  to  give  notice  to  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  they 
intend  to  call  him  to  account !  Is  it  jpoffible  ?  have 
you  no  baftik,  nogallies,  to  punifh  iuch  infolence  ? 
No,  no,  we  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  to  which  as  men  we  are  entided.  The  good 
fenfe  and  the  fpirit  of  our  anceftors  told  them  that 
rank,  birth,  and  fortune,  make  no  difference  in 
human  nature.  Engliftimen,  of  former  days,  ne- 
ver conceived  that  accidents  of  birth  or  riches  gave 
one  man  a  right  to  injure  another  •,  they  held  that 
affluence  and  comforts  were  fufficient  for  lords  ; 
that  it  was- not  rcafonable  to  give  them  power  too 
over  rheir  fellow  creatures.    Thefe  wife  law-givers 

did 
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did  act  apprehend  that  poverty  was  sot  a  fafRaatt 
evil,  without  adding  flavery  to  it  On  the  con- 
tray,  they  fecured  to  the  poor  the  blefling  of  li- 
berty, which  caafweeten  every  haixtthip*  Yes, 
poo*  at  England,  thongb  riches,  honours  palaces, 
equipages  are  not  your%  uaiftTT  is  \  O  preferve 
kimriotee!  Loath,  abhor,  ihun  the  wretches; 
*fco  would  wreft  the  invaluable  treafure  from  you  r 
ana  not  with.  Tories,  thofc  apes  of  foreign  flattery  r 
drive  them  from  your  corporations  and  your  clubs  % 
rtfafe  them  your  votes  at  every  etoftka.  If  once 
they  get  the  afcendam,  you  will  no  longer  have 
the  unparalleled*  privilege  offending  mtice  to  a  fetre- 
tmy  kfto&tkatyw  vtilprefeeute  him  if  he  opfrefft* 
ym.  JOHN. 


Fans  etiam  rroo  dan  time*  ubneas*        Hon- 

An  ofd  manufcript  fell  inm  my  hands  the  other 
day,  in  which  I  met  with  the  following  re- 
flections. 

'FAVOURITISM  is  of  irfelf  an  unfiiperafckr 
4  objp&ion  to  the  power  of  which  it  is  the  bafis, 
4  bemg  the  naoft  odious  title  any  perfon  can  have  to 

*  be  a  minifbtr  in  any  country.  So  far  is  it  from- 
c  making  up  for  the  want  ef  other  precautions* 
'that  it  would*  alone,  deftroy  the  beflt    It  will 

•  net  be  fubsmtttd  to  in  a  free  country,  and  has 

•  newer  failed  to  be  die  rain  of  the  favourite  him* 

*  (elf,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  juoft 
1  dangerous  rock*  a  prince  can  touch,  k  tends  to 
4  caavuhe  a  ffcate  ;  and  the  firmeib  governments* 
(  have  been  fliaken  by  ks  dreadful  conjfeqtienees. 
1  As  it  attacks  the  foveretgn's*  regard  to  one  mpt* 
'  it  of  courfe  cools  and  may  alienate  the  afieftiow 
4  of  other  fbbje&s.  It  engroffes  the  royal  confi- 
4  dence,  and  confeqpentfy  deprives  the  crown  of 

'the 
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*  the  affiftance  of  able  and  faithful  councilors  $ 
4  none  being  fuffered  to  continue  in  that  poft,  or 
c  at  leaft  to  perform  the  functions  of  it,  but  fuch  as 
c  are  ready  to  echo  the  fentiments  of  the  favourite* 
4  If  any  were  to  differ  with  him,  it  would  only  pro- 

*  duce  perpetual  jars  and  diffention,  and  expofe 
c  their  opinions,  however  juft  and  well  founded,  to 

*  contempt  and  rejection,  as  the  favourite's  muft 

*  always  prevail.     It  converts  the  will  of  the  prince 

*  into  a  mere  copy  of  the  favourites  inclinations. 

*  The  afcendant  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  prince  does 
4  not  know  his  own  mind ;  he  lofes  his  own  thoughts 

*  among  the  impreffions  he  is  continually  receiving 

*  from  the  favourite  -,  and  the  better  the  difpofi- 
c  tions  of  the  prince  are,  the  evil  is  the  greater, 
4  becaufe  he  will  be  [the  more  diffident   of  his 

*  own  judgment,  though  the  beft  of  the  two,  and 
4  entirely  furrendered  to  that  on  which  he  has 
4  fo  ftrong  an  reliance.  Favouritism  monopo- 
4  lizes  the  favours  of  the  crown  to  the  favourite, 
4  his  connections,  dependents,  and  adherents,  whofe 
4  receiving  muft  be  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  of 
4  their  not  deferving  them.  It  expofes  to  the  effe&s 
4  of  the  favourite's  refcntment,  all  thofe  who  have 
4  the  jpirit  to  refill  and  oppofe  him,  and  all  their 
4  friends,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft.  The 
4  power  of  the,  crown  is  debafed  and  perverted  to 
4  be  the  inftrument  of  this  refcntment,  in  a  manner 
4  inconfiftent  with  the  honour  of  majefty,  and  dan- 
*■  gerous  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  government. 
4  Every  one  is  turned  out  of  place  in  office  who  will 
4  not  bow  to  the  Ihrine  of  the  favourite,  that  his  re- 
4  fentment  may  be  gratified,  and  his  fycophants 
4  provided  for.  Favouritifm  is  the  natural  parent 
4  of  envy  and  jealoufy  in  the  leading  men  of  a  coun- 
4  try ;  and  their  difinclinations  and  averfions  muft 
4  necefiarily  fpread  through  all  orders,  and  to  the 

4  remoteft  corner  of  the  kingdom  *  the  leaft  effect 

4  to 
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to  be  cxpefted  from  which,  is  an  tfnitfeifal  mur- 
mur and  difcontenr.     It  obfeures  the  luftrc  of  the 
crown,  and  diminifhes  the  royal  dignity  by  fetting 
up  an  idol,  the  falfe  worfhip  of  which  withdraws 
the  veneration  and  refpeft  due  to  the  fovereign. 
It  raiies  A  competitor  for  that  honour  and  duty 
that  ooght  to  be  facred  to  the  perfon  of  majefty. 
For  the  favourite*  the  bafe,  the  fervile,  and  com- 
pliant, will  pay  their  adulation,  while  thofe  who 
will  not  renourice  their  own  dignity,  retire  from 
court,  finding  they  cannot  ftand  there  upon  that 
footing,  which  their  rank  and  charafter,their  loyalty 
and  love  of  the  king,  entidc  them  to  maintain* 
Favouritism    unkings  the  fovereign,   and,    in 
reality,  places  a  fubjedt,  more  than  probably  one 
of  the  unworthieft,  upon  the  throne,  into  whofe 
hand  all  the  fiibftantial  power  of  the  crown  is  put, 
and  nothing  but  the  lhadow  and  trappings  of  roy- 
alty left  to  attend  the  fcepter.     The  prince  who  is 
ruled  by  a  favourite*  is  in  chains  of  his  own  mak- 
ing ;  and  the  fervitude  is  deftru&ive  of  its  own 
relief,  as  it  excludes  thofe  who  might  be  able  to 
knock  the  fetters  off.     Favouritism  givfcs  the 
king  a  matter  inftead  of  a  fervant  9  it  makes  the 
creature  of  his  own  power  independent  of  him- 
felf ;  and  raifes  a  minion  to  an  inglorious  pre- 
eminence,   which  tends  to  put  him  abovethe 
laws,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  juftice  of  his 
country,  to  offend  agairtft  which  his  fituation  en- 
courages him,  being  the  moft  powerful  jtrote&ion 
againft  their  effe&s.     There  never  was  &  favourite 
who  did  not  injure  his  country;  and  the  vile  friends 
he  is  able  to  make  for  himfelf,  by  the  fole  difpo- 
fition  of  the  royal  favours,  will  adhere  to  him 
while  his  power  continues  •,   and,   for  their  own 
fakes,  try  to  fupport  him  againft  the  cries  of  the 
people,while  the  injudicious  friendjbip  of  the  mif- 
guided  prince  endeavours  to  cover  him  from  the 
Vol.  I.  Q^  *  vengeance 
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*  vengeance  of  an  offended  nation.   This  mutt  pro- 

4  duce  convulfions  in  the  date,  and,  if  the  king- 

4  dom  is  devoted  to  fuch  a  fatal  ftroke,   may  un- 

4  hinge  the  very  frame  of  the  government.     Who 

'cah  fay  what  may  not  be  the  confequence  of  fa- 

4  vouritijm    deeply  rooted,  and  obftinately  main* 

4  tained  ?   There  are  none  fo  bad,  but  examples  of 

4  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  England, 

4  which  proves  the  above  pi&urc  not  to  be  iraa- 

4  ginary  or  overstretched.     Favourites  have  done 

4  more  mifchief  than  the  greateft  and  beft  fervices 

4  of  the  moft  able  and  faithful  minifters  could  re* 

4  pafr>  or  the  moft  zealous  endeavours  of  the  ho- 

4  aefteft  patriots  prevent.'  A.  O. 


Lord  chief  juftice  Pratt,  and  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London,  vindicated  from  fome  abufe 
thrown  upon  them  in  the  minifterial  pamphlets. 

WHEN  an  undiftinguifhing  warrant  was  iflued 
for  feizing  the  authors,  printers,  and  publifh- 
ets,  without  caution,  limitation,  or  restraint,  and  this 
unprecedented  order  not  founded  on  any  informal 
tion  on  oath,  but  on  meer  vague  fufpicions  •,  when 
by  this  means,  more  than  twenty  innocent  per- 
fons  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  from  which 
no  perfon  was  fecure :  when  thefe  injured  people, 
in  juftice  to  themfelves,  and  for  the  better  tecurity 
of  our  liberty  in  the  future,  fought  redrefs  by  legal 
and  decent  methods,  it  was  then  that  the  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  by  his  impartiality, 
candor,  and  ability,  by  his  faithfully  doing  his 
duty  to  the  king  and  the  subjects,  gained  the 
•  high  opinion  and  efteem  of  all  good  men  and  friends 
to  liberty.  The  common  council,  to  ftiew  their 
zeal  in  fo' constitutional  a  caufe,  and  their  ap- 
probation of  the  upright,  and  able  conduft  of  fo 

excellent 
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excsHrfK  a  judges  gaye  hiqs  their  freedom  :  and 
defined  fcs  pi^bure  might  be  added  to  tbofc  worthy 
judges  rfiat  ornament  their  Guild-haH.  Can  this 
be  deeprgd  fo&ion  ?  Can  it  be  c  ailed  a  bad  a&ion 
to  appfcud  njerit  ?  Or  is  tfeepg  i  jm**  in  t£e  world, 

A  9K^*>  «/?  £*/**  # *°  AW*  bimfitf  iajwni  by  the 
;^  applaufe  given  to  another  ? 

The  public  and  private  character  of  the  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  will  equally  ftand  the 
teft  ;  &s  jseal  and  aflettion  for  the  illuftrious  houfe 
of  Hanover,  and  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
Jiave  never  been  called  in  qu estioxi  If  it  was 
proved,  that  .in  point  of  privilege,  he  was  wrong 
(and  fhe  better  opinion  feems  to'  be  he  was  right) 
yet,  1  fay,  if  it  was  otherwife,  he  had  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  pf  hi«  three  yejy  leaded  bro- 
thers, and  of  courfc,  is  not  perfonally  culpable  4 
and  if  fovir  oy  t  of  twelve  had  declaimed,  and  two 
more  jwere  known  to  be  of  tfre  fame  opinion,  it 
will  fufliciendy  juftify  jqhe  determination.  At  the 
trials  of  the  mefiengers  for  falfe  imprifonment  of 
the  journeymen  printers,  heufed  his  utmqfl:  endea- 
vour to  prevent  exorbitant  damages  •,  and,  it  i? 
certain,  if  he  ,had  nop,  they  would  have  been  mucji 
greater.  In  private  life  his  charter  ftand?  unijn- 
peached,  even  by  the  malevolence  of  this  period. 
In  private  friendship,  and  that  nobleft  of  hiynap 
virtues,  gratitude,  it  is  confeffedly  above  the  ger 
nerajity  of  mankind  j  for  he  fo  far  facrificed  his 
private  intereit  as  to  rqfufe  tfce  mod  lucrative 
office  in  his  profeffion  when  offered  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  friend  and  patron.  His  ability  and 
integrity,  when  an  advocate,.are  only  equalled  by  his 
juftice,  candor,  and  legal  knowledge,  when  in  the., 
high,  and  exalted  ftation  of  a  chief  juftice.  For  the 
amiaWenefs  of  his  behaviour,  as  a|udge  and  a  gen- 
tleman, I  appeal  to  every  circuit  he  has  gone,  and 
to  every  perfon  that  has  done  bufinefs  under  him. 

Q  2  ,          This 
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This  is  the  able  and  amiable  officer  of  the  ftate, 
who  at  prefent  engages  thfe  attention  of  the  male- 
volent, of  the  tools  of  power,  of  thofe  infamous 
wretched  proftitutes,  who  look,  talk,  and  pretend 
to  think,  as  their  pay-mafters  direft  them  \  who 
abufe  the  virtuous,  and  applaud  the  infamous,  as 
thpir  private  intereft  di&ate. 


An  anecdote  much  to  the  honour  of  the  church. 

TH  E  moft  contemptible  of  the  human  (pedes, 
are  temporizers  \  wretches,  who  look,  fpeak, 
and  aft,  in  ftrift  conformity  to  the  times  ;  are  rigid 
chriftians,  when  well  paid  for  it,  and  will  deny 
their  God  for  reward  :  whigs  or  tones  •,  revolu- 
tioniftsor  Jacobites  ;  turning  like  the  well  poifed 
weathercock,  with  the  leaft  gale  of  preferment  •, 
and  whofe  prevailing  principle,  is  fubfervience  to 
office.  But  if,  among  theie  mifcrcants,  there  is 
a  fuperiority  of  infamy,  it  is  to  thofe  ecclefiailics, 
who  proftitute  the  pulpit  to  the  private  views  and 
intrigues  of  a  weak  and  wicked  miniftry.  It  is  thofe 
ecclefiaftics,  who  inftead  of  teaching  their  audience 
their  duty  to  God  and  man,  make  their  difcourfcs 
the  vehicles  of  the  bafeft  of  ftate  doftrines,  and 
the  channel  of  abufe  of  thofe  difinterefted  patriots, 
who  prefer  the  real  intereft  of  their  king  and  country 
to  their  own  private  emolument. 

A  few  Sundays  ago,  I  accidentally  walked  into 
one  of  the  firft  places  of  worlhip  in  this  metropolis, 
expefting  to  be  inftru&ed  in  my  duty,  but,  to  my 
great  furprife,  found  that  the  prefent  party  feuds 
nad  excluded  chriftianity,  and  the  whole  attention 
of  the  preacher  was  employed  in  invalidating  the 
merit  of  the  oppofition  by  abufing  an  opprefled 
man,  condemning  him  unheard,  and  infinuating, 
that  his  crimes  entailed  infamy  on  the  whole  party. 
He  divided  his  difcourfe  into  three  parts  ;  the  firft 

againft 
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againft  blafphemy  ;  the  fecond  on  the  heinonfnefs 
of  infulting  the  king  *,  and  the  third  on  a  more  de- 
licate point,  with  which  the  public  could  have 
little  concern,  that  of  his  private  behaviour  to  his 
wife. 

That  each  of  thefe  is  a  great  crime,  I  will  readily 
allow  •,  but  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes,  every  honeft  man  would  be  more  than  or- 
dinary cautious  of  prejudicing  mankind  againft  a 
fuppofed  criminal,  who  was  foon  to  be  brought  to 
trial.  The  affize  preacher  at  Oxford,  who  preached 
againft  parricide,  the  day  the  unfortunate  Mils 
Blandy  was  to  be  tried,  lb  incenfed  the  people 
againft  the  miferabl?,  unheard  culprit,  that  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  fhe  was  devoted  to  deftru&ion,  was 
univerfally  cenfured  by  every  man  who  regarded 
juftice.  It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  confiftent  with  the 
ftri&eft  juftice  and  good  fenfe,  that  every  perfon 
ftiould  be  fuppofed  innocent  till  found  otherwife 
by  his  peers  •,  and  a  man  muft  be  void  of  chriftia- 
mty,  humanity,  decency,  and  common  regard  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  who  could  endeavour  to 
incenfe  a  body  of  people  againft  a  perfon,  who 
was  in  a  fhort  time  to  come  before  the  tribunal  of 
juftice,  and,  perhaps,  thofe  very  people  to  be  his 
judges. 

But  what  a  horrid  aggravation  muft  it  be  to  the 
crimes  of  fuch  a  time-ferving  preacher,  if  he  knew 
that  the  perfon,  he  was  for  reward  abufing,  was 
abfolutely  innocent  of  the  blafphemy ;  that  the 
work  referred  to  was  wrote  by  a  ton  of  the  church  $ 
and  that  the  whole  crime  of  the  perfon  Ke  profti- 
tuted  the  pulpit  to  abufe,  was,  keeping  that,  at 
the  defire  ot  a  deceafed  friend,  which  his  regard  to 
the  living  ought  to  have  made  him  commit  to  the 
flames  \  keeping  for  the  entertainment  of  a  fet  of 
jemmy  twitchers,  what  the  twitchers  are  making 
tjic  inftrument  of  his  deftru&ion, 

Q.3  Th? 
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Tj£  fecond  obje&ion  fo  artfully  ufed  to  prcju 
dice  mankind  againft  this  perfon,  whole  zeal  for 
liberty  has  made  him  fuipefttd  of  going  indecent 
lengths  in  oppofition  to  the  fervants  of  me  trown, 
is  a  matter  to  be  tried  •,  and  therefore,  the  con- 
traft,  who  is  equally  zealous  for  the  royal  prero- 
gative, and  the  juft  liberties  of  the  fubje<ft,  will 
leave  this  to  be  debated  before,  and  detertnined 
by,  the  proper  judges*  a  free  and  impartial  Eng- 
lish JURY. 

The  meanly  taking  an  opportunity  in  a  public 
►ulpit  to  declaim  againft  a  man  for  private  tran- 
sactions, letting  him  in  the  moil  obnoxiotis  light 
for  his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  when  the  preacher 
is  intirely  ighorarit  of  the  faft,  and  does  not  know 
whether  the'  feparation  was  obtained  by  the  inte- 
refted  fchemes,  and  bale  intrigues  of  a  few  peevilh, 
old,  ill-natured  relations,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  is 
what  ill  becomes  a  chriffian  preacher,  a  gentleman, 
a  man  of  honour,  or  a  man  of  common  honefty. 
I  own  the  prefent  malevolence  of  the  people  in 

Sower  to  their  opponents  is  a  very  alarming  circiim- 
ance  ;  the  little  paultry  arts  made  ufe  of  by  their 
emiflaries  to  prejudice  mankind  againft  thofe  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  champions  of  liberty,  is 
what  ought  to  put  every  friend  of  our  conftitution 
on  his  guard,  not  to  give  credit  to  what  is  reported, 
without  being  better  fupported  than  by  the  meer 
aflertions  of  an  interefted  party,  who,  with  one 
hand,  fupport  the  moft  abandoned  and  profligate 
that  ever  dilgraced  a  free  country,  and  with  the 
fcther  declaim  againft  vice  in  an  individual,  whole 
principal  crimes,  and  moft  fufpicious  part  of  his 
character,  is,  beihg  once  the  beloved  friend  and 
companion  of  thefe  hypocritical  wretches. 

Whatever  are  the  crimes  of  either  party*  I  lin- 
cerelv  wifh  they  may  be  punilhed  with  that  proper 
and  decent  feverity  that  is  confifteht  with  our  laws  \ 

but 
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but  it  muft  give  the  greateft  pain  to  every  man  of 
integrity  to  fee  the  laws  ftrained  to  punifh  one  fet  of 
men,  while  another  is  tolerated  and  protected  in 
crimes  ten  times  more  enormous. 


To  Mr.  Kidgel,  preacher  cf  St.  Joints  Berkeley 
ftptare,  chaplain  te  the  earl  of  Mirth  and  Rugltn^ 
reSor  of  Home  in  Surry  j  and  author  of  a  mali- 
cious NARRATIVE. 

That  I  may  not  offend  you  by  dropping  a  title 
'which  in  great  humility  you  have  given  yourfelf  I 
will  begin  with : 

Reverend  fir,    . 

^TpO  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  your 

J[     prudence  and  turn  of  mind,  it  was  no  furprife 

to  hear  of  your  officioufhefs,  in  difcovering  and 

bringing  to  light  the  '  fcandalous,  obfeene,  and  ex* 

*  cecdingly  profane  libel,9  about  which  you  have 
made  fo  much  noife.  Had  you  dropped  this  defign 
too,  as  well  as  the  other,  which  you  fay,    "  You 

*  had  formed  in  your  temerity,'  it  would  have  been 
in  character  of  the  re&or  of  Home,  but  not  in 
chara&er  of  Mr.  Kidgel.  But  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  that  of  all  the  tribe  of  fneaking,  felf-interefted 
wietches,  who  are  a  difgrace  to  mankind,  a  fawn- 
ing, hypocritical,  intriguing  prieft,  is  the  mod  def» 
picablc.  However,  in  my  expoftulations  with  your 
reverence  about  your  narrative,  I  (hall  not  repeat 
what  others  have  already  faid  to  you.  They  have 
bribed  you  very  fufficiently  for  the  part  you  have 
afted,  as  a  gentleman,  a  good  man,  and  a  clergy* 
man :  the  fmart  of  whofe  ladies  you  will  feel,  if  I 
miftake  not,  as  long  as  you  live  •,  even  if  you  ihouid 
gain  your  end  with  a  miniftry  exceedingly  fe  iulous 
in  rewarding  merit.  I  (hall  now  hold  you  out  in  ano- 
ther light,   as  a  fcholar;  and  if  it  has  already  ap- 

Q^4  peared 
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peared  to  the  world,  that  your  zeal  for  preferment 
has  out-run  your  probity ',  it  may  now  perhaps  ap- 
pear, that  your  learning  is  fuperficial  •,  which  to  a 
man  of  yourfelf  importance,  and  who  deals  fo  much 
in  words,  will  be  a  difcovery,  I  believe,  not  highly 
pleafing. 

Not  to  mention  the  impropriety  of  the  epithet 
genuine  to  a  narrative  which  is  adulterated,  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know,  fir,  by  what  rule  of  lan- 
guage you  give  the  appellation  of  a  libel  to  the  eflay 
on  woman  ?  Was  you  really  ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  libel,  or  did  you  chufe  that  appel- 
lation becaufc  of  the  late  frequent  ufe  of  it,  as  a 
word  which  you  imagined  would  catch  the  atten- 
tion, and  engage  the  prejudices  of  the  public  on 
your  fide  ?  Whatever  were  your  motives,  I  muft 
inform  you,  that  the  eflay  on  woman,  by  your  own 
account,  (for  I  know  nothing  more  of  it)  is  no 
libel.  '  A  libel  is  a  malicious  defamation  of  any 
c  perfon,  exprefied  either  in  printing  or  writing,  in 

*  figns  or  pi&ures,  in  order  to  afperfe  his  reputa- 

*  tion.'  But  where  a  writing  inveighs  againft  mankind 
(or  if  you  pleafe  womankind)  in  general,  though  it 
may  be  fcandalous,  though  it  may  be  obfcene,  and 
exceedingly  profane,  yet  it  is  no  libel  \  and  it  has 
been  agreed  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  c  that  a 

*  writing  full  of  obfcene  ribaldry,  without  rcfic&ion 
4  upon  any  perfon*    is  not  punifhable  at  all  by  any 

*  profecution  at  common  law.'  It  is  likewiie  ne- 
ceffary,  in  order  to  conftitute  a  libel,  that  it  be 
publrjbed  to  the  contumely  of  another  perfon.  Now, 
fir,  in  neither  of  thefe  cafes,  does  the  eflay  on  wo- 
man come  up  to  the  definition  of  a  libel.  It  is  no 
invcttive  againft  a  particular  perfon :  and  though  it 
is  printed,  it  was  never  publijbed,  nor  intended  lb  to 
be,  as  you  very  well  know,  notwithftanding  your  pre- 
tended zeal,  c  not  to  promote  its  impunity  and  fuc- 
4  cefs  by  your  unfcalbnable  and  paflive  filence.' 

Indeed 
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Indeed  the  lawyers  will  tell  you,  and' perhaps  to 
your  coft  too  in  Weftminfter-hall,  that  you  your- 
felf,  reverend  fir,  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  a  mali- 
cious and  infamous  libel,  by  charging  the  writer  of 
this  work  on  a  man  who  did  not  write  it,  in  order 
to  afperfe  bis  reputation.  For  though  you  *  define 
4  to  be  excufed  from  an  abfolute  declaration  who 
4  the  author  is,*  yet  you  have  given  a  defcription 
which  nobody  can  mifapprehend :  and  that,  in  the 
conftru&ion  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  is  as  properly  a 
libel,  as  if  it  had  expreffed  the  whole  name  at  large: 
What  adds  to  your  offence  is,  that  you  know  this 
perfon  was  not  the  author,  and  that  the  poem  was 
written  by  a  worthy  fon  of  a  worthy  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury.  But  if  the  effay  on  woman  ihould  be 
allowed  to  be  a  libel  (which with  all  your  dexterity 
you  can  never  prove  it)  the  crime  of  its  publication 
is  not  Mr  Wilkes's,  but  Mr.  Kidgel's :  and  if  the 
exceedingly  pious  perfonage  who  complained  of  it, 
was  to  be  impartial,  you  are  in  danger  to  be  pu- 
pifhed  for  repeating  any  part  of  it  •,  becaufe  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  fuch  a  repetition  is  an  unlawful  pub- 
lication j  4  and  he  who  is  only  proved  to  have  had 
4  a  libel  in  his  cujtody,  Ih^U  not  be  adjudged  the 
4  publiiher  of  it.*  The  next  time  therefore  that 
you  ufe  terms  of  art,  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  know 
the  meaning  of  them ;  and  the  next  time  your  zeal 
goes  beyond  your  knowledge,  take  c^re  not  tQ 
burn  yotjr  fingers. 

4  Deliberately,  and  in  a  few  words,  I  might  aik,' 
where  was  4  your  honour,'  where  your  4  veracity, 
4  and  your  good  intention,'  in  representing  this  work 
as  intended  for  publication,  when  you  knew  in  your 
own  confcience,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  ever  thought 
of;  4  Was  it  actually  poflible,  that  in  your  curi- 
4  ofity  to  know  the  origin  of  this  poem,'  yon  fliould 
not  have  difcovered,  that  it  was  written  for  the  ufe 
of  a  pertain  society,  inftituted  and  lupported  by  a 

man 
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man  placed  and  peeraged  •  •*••#••'••• 

*  •••••*»**•••  •»  and  at  the  feme 
time  that  your  zeal  overflowed  againft  a  member  of 
it,  *  was  it  actually  poffible,  you  could  innocently 

*  promote,  by  an  unfeafonable  and  paflive  filence^ 
the  more  horrid  impiety,  and  impunity  of  the 
head ;  What  fuch  a  proceeding  is,  your  own  heart 
will  tell  you.    *  Deliberately,  and  in  a  few  words  I 

*  might  afk  again,  for  what  one  valuable  confidcra- 

*  tion  upon  earth,  would  any  ferious  or  good  man 
4  proftitute  his .  profeffion,  his  character,  and  his 
4  zeal,  ift  a falfe  and  malicious  libel;'  and,  by  a 
crime  next  to  that  of  writing  blafphemies  and  ob» 
fcenity,  making  thofe  public,  which  would  otherwifc 
have  remained  unknown,  and  never  heard  of?  But 
thefe  are  points  which  have  been  already  handled 
by  others  -,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  raife  the 
indignation  of  every  good  man  againft  you,  and 

4  THE  LOUDEST  LAUGH  OF  HELL.* 


The  Spaniel  and  Cat, 

Addrejfed  to  the  author  of  a  genuine  and  fuccinft 
narrative,  &c . 

A  Cat  having  depofited  fofne  impurities  of  na- 
ture in  a  place  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  the  culinary  duft,  a  fpaniel,  as  he  was  hunting 
for  the  offals  of  his  right  hon.  matter,  rifled,  with 
infatiable  curiofity,  the  indelicate  repository  of  gri- 
malkin, which  communicated  a  difagreable  o<Jour 
jo  every  room  in  the  houfe. 

1  Thou  dirtieft  of  all  pufles,  cries  the  fagacious 

*  difcoverer  of  the  fecret,  how  could  you  have  the 
'  aflbrance  to  leave  your  filthinefs  under  this  mag- 

*  nificent  roof,  which  is  fo  exceedingly  often  five 
4  to  my  lord  and  the  ladies  ?  For  this  abominable 

.inde- 
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*  indecency,  your  catfhip  will  be  inftandy  flung  into 

*  the  thames. 

Peace,  Mr.  Sycophant,  replied  the  tabby  delia* 
quent,  your  dogfliip  railed  the  hogoe.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  your  impertinence,  not  a  creature  up- 
on the  face  of  the  earth,  except  a  few  fcavengers, 
would  have  fmeltit. 

Merkeley-fquan,  Nov.  28. 


Hypocrify  detefttd. 

WHEN  good  men  aflert  the  caufe  of  religion, 
the  world  applauds  their  eminent  virtue  \  but 
when  men  of  profligate  chara&ers  peHbnate  the  vir- 
tuous, in  order  to  perfecute  an  afibciate  in  vice,  for 
crimes  they  themfelves  wallow  in ;  every  movement 
they  make  in  that  unnatural  work,  betrays  the  felfifli 
defign  which  influences  their  proceedings.  Their 
aftkxis  are,  like  the  guilty  authors,  replete  frith 
xnifchief  and  hypocrify* 

The  afperlions  thrown  by  their  wkked  conduct 
on  religion,  cannot  fuddenly  be  wiped  off;  and  the 
xnifchief  thereby  occafioned,  is  not  the  lefe  real  that 
it  cannot  be  more  particularly  deicribed.  No  natio- 
nal religion  can  be  more  ftrongly  fatirized,  or  more 
effe&ually  Tapped,  than  by  converting  it  into  an  en- 
gine of  ftate,  or  a  coat  of  (nail  for  faftion  to  ftrut 
in.     Religion  in  the  hand  of  faftion,  becomes  a  de? 
ftroying  fword ;  which  arms,  with  its  double  edge, 
the  minifterial  opprcflbr  %  that  he  may  more  fecure- 
ly  cut,  with  that  invincible  weapon,  the  liberties  of 
his  country  and  the  freedom  of  mankind.   Oh,  how 
unhappy  is  that  people*  where  the  name  of  religion 
is  Thus  imprefled  into  the  fervice  of  defpotifm  *,  And 
when  this  appears  to  be  the  unfortunate  ftate  of  any 
kingdom,  how  ftrong  is  the  tall  to  oppofition  for 
she  fake  of  preferring  at  once  the  national  religion 

and 
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and  the  national  immunities  ?  Nor  is  it  difficult, 
when  this  happens,  to  unmafk  the  hypocrite,  and 
wreft  from  him  the  poniard  which  he  thus  threatens 
to  plunge  into  his  country's  bofom  •  the  circum- 
fiances  attending  every  profecution,  afford  the  con- 
fidering  part  of  the  world,  fufficient  evidence  to 
determine,  whether  zeal  for  religion,  or  felfifh  and 
cruel  defigns,  are  the  true  inducements  that  impel 
the  pretended  zealot  to  call  for  the  vengeance  of 
his  country  againftone  of  his  unhappy  companions. 
Whenever  we  fee  a  blafphemer  accufing  his  bofom 
friend  of  crimes  his  own  foul  delights  in,  and  at 
the  fame  time  know  that  the  party  accufed  is  a  fpirited 
opponent  of  the  faftion  in  which  the  noble  informer 
is  engaged ;  it  is  then  manifeft  that  oppofition  is  the 
real  grouhd  of  the  quarrel ;  blafphemy  and  other 
fuppofed  criminality,  the  pretence  only  •,  that  de- 
ftruftion,  not  reformation,  is  the  great  end  then 
purfued  •,  that  religion  is,  in  that  cafe,  made  ufe  of 
as  a  ftalking  horfe*,  that  her  refpeftable  name  is  abu- 
lively  compelled  into  the  fervice  of  cruelty :  that 
the  whole  web  of  hypocrify  \s  the  moft  barefaced 
impofition  that  could  be  attempted  on  the  good 
fenfe  of  that  people,  whofe  religion  is  thus  profti- 
tuted  to  ferve  the  bafeft  purpofes  of  pride  and 
jevenge. 

Could  any  body  publifh  the  private  behaviour  of 
thefe  ftate  reprobates,  theirvilipending  fneers  at  that 
juftice  they  thus  abufe,  and  fecret  railleries  at  that 
religion  which  they  thus  pervert,  the  world  would 
then  be  fenfible  of  the  utmoft  extent  of  that  mifery 
which  muft  foon  invelope  the  nation  where  fuch 
perfohs  happen  to  rule. 

One  of  this  clafs,  with  an  afliirance  peculiar  to 
buffoons,  pretends  to  laugh  this  nation  out  of  all 
their  anceftors  valued  -,  their  laws,  their  religion, 
their  liberties,  their  importance,  and  their  under- 
standing.    This  doughty  champion  of  tyranny  and 

infidelity 
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infidelity,  trufts  to  his  miferable  talents  in  ridicule 
for  gaining  this  notable  vidtory  over  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  people  of  this  nation.  To  his  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  deception,  and  his  fcottifh  matter's  pride, 
it  is  owing  that  fo  many  attempts  have  been  lately 
made  to  make  us  believe  that  we  have  feen  what  our 
forefathers  never  dreamed  of,  religion  defended  by 
blafphemers,  faith  afierted  by  infidels. 

Thistie. 


On  trials  by  fpecial  juries. 

SPECIAL  juries  having  the  liberties  as  well 
as  properties  of  their  fellow  fubje&s,  frequent- 
ly at  their  difpofal,  certainly  the  ftri&eft  impartiality 
fhould  be  obferved  in  fixing  upon  thefe  particular 
juries.  There  feems  the  more  necefllty  for  fo  doing, 
as  it  is  a  late  pradtice  to  try  the  parties  whom  the 
crown  profecutes,  and  particularly  for  libels,  with- 
out permitting  that  ancient  barrier  of  Englifh  liber- 
ty, a  grand  jury,  to  confider  what  foundation  there 
may  be  for  fuch  profecutions.    The  prefent  method 
of  chufing  or  fixing  upon  fpecial  juries  in  the  king's 
bench,  where  all  criminal  profecutions  for  libels, 
&c.  are  commenced  and  tried,  is  in  the  following 
manner*     The  attorney  for  each  party  attends  the 
matter  of  the  crown  office,  who,  out  of  a  book, 
kept  by  himfelf,   produces  forty-eight  names  of 
qualified  perfons  to  be  upon  thefe  juries ;  and  after 
each  attorney  has  ftruck  out  twelve  of  thefe  names, 
the  firft  twelve  who  attend  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
four,  are  to  be  the  jury.     Now,  can  it  be  afierted, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  returning  officer  to  pro- 
duce the  names  of  forty-eight  perfons,  the  majority 
of  whom  may  be  under  minifterial  or  improper  in- 
fluence ?  If  this  cannot  be  faid  to  be  impofliblef 
and  fuch  a  cafe  fhould  ever  happen,  what  chance 
can  the  unfortunate  party  who  is  profecuted  have, 

but 
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but  to  be  corwriftcd,  even  upon  the  flighteft  pre- 
tence, when  utmdkod  and  expafed  to  the  weight  of 
UTOwftwrifti  refwtment;  and  more  dpecialiy,  if 
either  he  has  no  proper  knowledge  who  the  pro- 
pped farty-dght  jurymen  are,  or  has  it  not  in  his 
piwgr  to  ofcgoSt  againft  as  many  of  them  as  he  (hail 
judge  neod&ry.  It  is  apprehended,  that  one  of 
the  moft  equitable  methods  for  fixing  upon  (pecial 
juries  iflpuld  be •,  Firft,  that  the  power  of  ftriking 
and  impannelling,  or  returning  thefe,  as  well  as 
all  other  juries  (except  where  the  fheriffs  were  par- 
ties, and  then  the  coronas  might  rtturn  them)  would 
be  to  inveft  the  (beriffs  therewith  •,  for  they  being 
annually  appointed,  there  appears  lets  danger  of 
their  being  Dialled,  than  inveiting  any  pejfotis  with 
that  power  for  tife,  pr  fpr  any  length  pf  time. 
Secondly,  that  in  a  book  kept  by  the  Iheriffs,  fhould 
be  annually  inferted,  the  names  of  all  perfons  qua- 
lified to  ferve  on  thefe  juries.  Thirdly,  W-hcwvej- 
this  hook  was  wanted  fpr  a  trial,  fome  indifferent 
perfon  might  promifcuoufly  take  out  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  names  \  none  of  them  under  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  for  that  ought  to  be  a  fufiicient  objec- 
tion in  all  crown  profecutions  •,  and  after  each  party 
had  ftnick  off  a  particular  ftated  number,  the  re- 
mainder fhould  be  put  into  a  balloting-box,  and 
the  firft  twelve  names  drawn  fhould  be  thofe  of  the 
jurymen. 

Were  the  perfons  qualified  to  ferve  on  all  juries 
obliged  to  take  their  chance,  and  none  of  them 
permitted  (as  is  too  often  the  cafe)  to  get  off,  par- 
ticularly by  a  fee  to  the  fummoning  officer,  it  is 
prefumed  there  would  not  then  be  To  much  occ&- 
lion  for  taking  the  expenfive  method  of  appointing 
fpcoial  juries  upon  moft  kind  of  trials* 

Wasfome  luch  method  to  be  purfued  in  fix- 
'ing,  when  neceflary,  upon  fpecial  as  well  as  other 
juries,  and  likewife  was  due  care  taken  to  prevent, 

as 
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as  far  as  poffible,  interefted  perfons  from  being 
thereon ;  and  particularly  when  the  crown  prose- 
cutes, were  none  allowed  to  be  jurymen  who  were 
any  ways  dependent  upon  the  miniftry ;  it  is  ap- 
prehended, there  could  not  then  be  the  leaft  doubt 
but  that  all  parties,  who  ddircd  juftice  and  light 
to  take  place,  would  be  fully  Satisfied  to  have  their 
caufes  determined  by  Special  or  other  juries  thus 
appointed. 

There  feems  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the 
apneral  appointment  or  return  of  proper  periods 
tor  all  juries  was  originally  within  the  (heriffs  jurif- 
dftion,  who  themfelves,  according  to  that  learned 
author,  Bomun,  were  at  firjt  all  appointed  hy  the 
p0nplc.  This  power  has  been  explained  and  eft- 
forced,  by  divers  ads  of  parliament ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment havelikewiSe  taken  proper  care  that  jurymen 
Should  be  men  fit  and  eligible  for  that  important 
truft;  in  particular,  the  aft  of  the  Second  of  Charles 
II.  obliges  the  (herifis  to  return  none  for  jurors  on 
the  trials  in  the  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  oyer 
and  terminer,  &c.  except  they  have  20I.  per  annum 
freehold  in  the  county.  And  in  London,  ib  long 
finoe  as  the  37  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  -enafted  by 
parliament,  that  the  citizens, in  London  worth  40? 
marks  were  to  be  impannelled  and  returned  by  the 
iheriffs  to  pais  upon  attaints. 

It  was  formerly  a  conftant  practice,  at  London 
in  particular,  for  criminal  profecutions  never  to  be 
commenced,  until  the  flierrffs  had  firft  returned  and 
impannelled  a  grand  jury,  toconfider  what  founda- 
tion there  was  Sor  Such  proSecutions ;  and  thmJic 
{ummoned  a  petty  jury  to  determine  the  merits  of 
the  cafe.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  explained  by 
the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  far  Maifr- 
land  afierts,  that  in  16S0,  *he, citizens  ofLondoa 
were  put  into  a  violent  ferment . at  xbe  jproceedingB 
of  the  court,  hy  the  .acquittal  of  perfcns  tried  for 

bad 
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bad  defigns  •,  which  brought  them  to  i  fefolutioh  of* 
chufing  fuch  fheriffs  as  were  in  the  interest  of  their 
country ;  and  whom  they  could  depend  upon  to  re- 
turn fach  juries,  as  were  fincerely  attached  to  the 
proteftant  intereft.     And  he  further  adds,  that  in 
1 68 1,  the  citizens  imagining  that  their  lives,  libera 
ties  and  eftatcs,  chiefly  depended  on  the  integrity 
of  their  fheriffs,  they  chofe  Thomas  Pilkington  and 
Samuel  Shute,  Efqrs.  men  in  all  refpefts  qualified 
for  fo  great  a  truft.  Rapin  alfo,  in  page  724  of  his 
fccond  volume,  obferves,  that  the  faid  Thomas  Pil- 
kington and  Samuel  Shute,  who  were  whigs,   be- 
ing both  chofen  fheriffs,  in  the  room  of  Slingfby 
Bethel  and  Mr.  Cornifh,  the  king,  who  wifhed  to 
be  revenged  on  lord  Shaftefbury,  {who  then  lived  in 
Alderfgate-ftrcet)  granted  a  fpecial  commiffion  of 
oyer  and. terminer  to  fit  on  the  earPs  trial  •,  that  the 
greateft  crime  againft  him  was  an  aflbciation  found 
in  his  ftudy  againft  the  king's  enemies,  the  protef- 
tant religion,  and  their  country.     But  notwithftand* 
ing  the  nopes  conceived  by  the  court  to  be  rid  of 
their  enemy,  the  grand  jury,  confifting  of  twenty- 
one  principal  citizens,  returned  the  bill  ignoramus. 
And  he  afterwards   fays,   that   Moore,  the    lord 
mayor,  being  fupported  by  the  privy  council,  pre* 
vailed  partly  by  force,  to  have  fheriffs  chofen  of  the 
king's  party.     This  he  obferves  was  a  triumph  for 
the  court,  and  that  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was  fo 
fenfible  of  it,  that  feeing  himfe;lf  likely  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  city   of  London's  protection,    ht 
evaded  the  impending  ftorm  by  a  retreat  into  Hol- 
land. 

It  may  not  be  here  improper  to  remark,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  pains  taken  by  minifterial  took 
and  fycophants,  to  degrade  and  revile  the  citizens 
of  London,  and  to  reprefent  them  as  a  fadtious  and 
licentious  fet  of  people  •,  yet  it  is  a  fad  beyond 
contradiction,  that  they  have  never  been  wanting 

to 
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to  fupport  the  joft  conftitxrtional  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  the  legal  privileges  of  the 
fubje&i  and  on  many  important  occafions  have 
they  exerted  themfelves  in  defence  of  public  liber- 
ty ;  and  fo  far  from  being  abetters  of  a  party  lpirit, 
that  it  has  been  their  conftant  invariable  rule  to  op- 
pole  arbitrary  principles  and  practices,  which  in 
many  reigns  have  been  too  much  exercifed  by  every 
denomination  of  parties,  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power-,  for  this  glorious  condud  have  they  fre- 
quently incurred  the  difpleafure,  and  when  ever 
opportunity  offered,  have  they  experienced  the 
weighty  iron  rod  of  corrupt  power. 

The  hiftory  of  the  reign  or  Charles  II.  fully  veri- 
fies this  aflertion  •,  for  one  of  the  fixft  inftances  af- 
ter the  court  had  fecured  Iheriffs  at  their  devotion, 
was  to  get  juries  to  ruin  their  fellow  'citizens ;  in 
particular  alderman  Pilkingfon,  was  by  a. jury  fined 
ioo,oooL  for  affronting  die  duke  of  York ;  alio 
alderman  Ward  was,  by  another  fuch  jury,  con- 
vifted  of  perjury.     And  thefe  juries  were  at  this 
period  fo  partial,  that  Maitland  obferves,  they  were 
fond  of  obliging  the  court,  to  the  ruin  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,  which  occasioned  an  hiftorian  to  fay, 
that  juries  at  that  time  were  a  reproach  to  religion 
and  afcandal  to  the  nation.     And  not  content  with 
oppreffing  individuals,  Rapin  fays,  that  after  the 
court  had  got  a  lord  mayor  and  Iheriffs  at  their 
devotion,  they  improved  the  advantage ;  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  magiftrates  compliance,  refolved  to 
annul  the  charter  of  London.     The  fatal  confe- 
quence  of  this  refolution  is  too  well  remembered : 
the  citizens  were  deprived  of  their  whole  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  what  muft  always  be  expected  to  be 
the  confequence,  the  ancient  privileges  confirmed 
by  magna  charta,  of  every  city  and  corporation  in 
particular,    and  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  general,, 
(hordy  followed. 
Vox..!      '  R  The 
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The  court  then  became  triumphantly  arbitrary ; 
and  fach,  alas !  ^  was  the  ficklenefc  of  the  times, 
that  the  court  artfully  found  means  to  divide  the 
people,  fo  far  as  to  form  a  confiderablc  party  on 
their  fide  $  and  had  not  their  intentions  of  bringing 
m  popery,  as  well  as  arbitrary  power,  been  after- 
wards quite  manifeft  to  the  whole  nation*  is  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  EnglLQi  liberties  would 
have  never  more  been  reftored.  But  there  is  now 
great  feafon  to  hope,  that  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  this  kingdom,  will  never,  by  the  fupinc- 
nefc  of  its  guardians,  nor  by  the  wickedncfe  of  de- 
figning  men,  be  again  brought  fo  near  the  brink  of 
total  deftru&ion.  We  have  (thank  God)  a  monarch 
upon  the  throne,  bred  up  in  a  due  reverence  for 
our  happy  constitution.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his 
great  regard  thereto,  almoft  at  his  firft  entrance 
upon  his  regal  power,  beditL,  at  the  rtcomrnaubaiM 
$f  a  patriot  minifter,  nominate  a  chief  juftke,  who, 
without  partiality,  muft  be  efteemed  one  of  the 
greatefl:  ornaments  to  his  profrilion  \  one,  who  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  remind  juries  of  their  ancient 
dignity  and  authority  \  and  one  that  with  the  moft 
inflexible  fprrit  of  patriotifm,  has  nobly  afierted  the 
do&rine,  fo  difagreeable  to  the  friends  of  arbitrary 
power,  but  which  has  been  maintained  by  lord 
Coke,  as  well  as  the  moft  upright  and  learned  of 
the  profeflion,  that  juries  are  judges  of  law 

AS  WELL  AS  FACT,  AND  ARE  WOT  ACCOUNTABLE  TO 

ANY  but  God  alone  for  their  verdicts*  Wc 
have  (till  a  farther  (ecurity  for  our  liberties*  as  his 
majefty's  ancefbors  were  chofen  for  and  have  con- 
ftantly  defended  that  great  charter  of  Englifh  liber- 
ty, reftored  at  the  glorious  revolution ;  there  confe* 
quently  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt  of  his  majefty's 
giving  his  royal  countenance  to  every  method  or 
propofal  that  a  patriot  kgiflature  can  devife,  to  pit* 
ferve  our  happy  conftitution  pure  and  undefilcd. 

Therefore 
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Therefore*  as  trials  byjuritt,  Whldi  are  faid  to 
be  coevd  with  the  Englifli  g&Vdffiiftttft,  and  were, 
as  Rapin  obfervcs^  vol,  i.  p.  9^  e/hM/bed  by  that 
great  and  good  king)  Aifnd,  dt  a  at f met  again?  the 
natural  Jpirit  of  tfftegiM,  pitch  gHw  upon  men  in 
outberiy,  they  muft  of  eohfequencfe  be  efteemed 
a  principal  bulwark  to  this  excellent  conftitution. 

May,  therefore,  *tt*y  poffible  method  be  taken 
to  prtferve  Engttfh  juries  free  and  independent  from 
all  undue  influence  to  the  lateft  period  of  time. 


*tte  judge*  oath  and  bffitt. 

IYL  E  king  has,  and  always  had,  by  his  pre- 
rogative; a  powct*  of  appointing  the  judges, 
courts  of  juftfce  ate  his  courts,  and  the  judge* 
are  his  officers  ;  but  they  are  not  to  determine  ac- 
cording to  the  will  df  the  king,  but  according  to 
the  law  of  the  knd>  The  kihg,  ift  his  coronation 
oath,  binds  hifflfelf*  *  not  to  tell,  dehy>  or  defer 

*  juftice  to  any.*  As  by  his  judges  i&lorie,  he  can 
difpenfe  lata  ahd  juftfce  amohg  his  fubje&s,  the 
keeping  or  breaking  of  this  oath  depends  oil  the  up-, 
rightneft  and  integrity  of  the  judges  he  appoints* 
Hence  king  Edward  ill.  obliged  his juctgCs,tq  take, 
an  oath,  to  do  equal  and  impartial  juftice  \  which 
oath,  as  it  has  ever  lince  been  in  ufe,  may  be  wor- 
thy to  be  inferted  at  large. 

*  Ye  fliall  ftre&f,  that  well  and  lawfully  ye  fhall 
1  ferve  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  people,  in  the 

*  office  of  juftice  •,  and  that  lawfully  ye  fhall  covin-  , 

*  fel  the  king  in  hU  bufinels  •,  and  that  ye  fliall  not 

*  counfel,  nor  alTent  to  any  thing,  which  may  turn 
c  him  in  damage  or  difherifon  by  any  manner,  way 

*  or  colour ;  and  that  ye  fhall  not  know  the  damage 

*  or  difherifon  of  him,  whereof  ye  fhall  not  caufe 

*  him  to  be  forewarned,  by  yourfelf  or  "by.  other ; . 

*  and  thar  ye  fhall  do  equal  law, .  and  execution  o£ 

'    '      JK  1  <  right, 
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c, right,  to, all  his  fubjefts,  rich  and  poor,  without 

*  having  regard  to  any  perfon.;  and  that  ye  take  not 

*  by  yourfelf,  Qjr,  by  othev  privily  nor  aperdy,  gift, 
^nor  reward,  of  gold,  nor  filvpr,  nor  of  any  other 
c  thing,  which  may  torn  to  your  profit  (unlds  it  be 

*  meat  or  drink^  and  that  pfimali  value)  of  any 
4  man,  that  ft  aU  have  any  plea,  orprocels,  hanging 
(  before  you,  a&  long  as  the  fam<  procefe  {hall  be  fo 
'hanging,  nor  after  for  the  fame  cfcufe;  and  that  ye 
*take  no  fee,  .as,  long  .as  yeihall  be  juftices,  nor 
c  robes  of  any  man,  great  or  fmall,  but  of  the  king 
4  himfelf;"Tmd  tftaryfc  give  advice  or  counfel  to  no 

*  man,  great  nor  fmall,  in  no  cafe  where  the  king  is 
c  party.  And  in  cafe  that  any,  of  what  eftate  oc  con- 
c  dition  they  be,  come  before  you  in  yodr  feflions, 
c  with  force  and  arms1,  or  otherwife  againft  the  peace, 

*  or  againft  the  form  of  the  ftatute  law  thereof  made, 
4  to  difturb  the  execution  of  the  commop  law,  or  to 
c  menace  the  people,,  that  they  may  not  purfue  the 
4  law,  that  ye  fhall  caufe  their  bodies  to  be  arrefted 

*  and  pOt  in  prifon  •,  and  in  cafe  they  be  fuch,  that  ye 

*  cannot  arreft  them,  that  yeeertify  the  king  of  their 

*  names,  and  of  tlieir  mifprifion  haftily,  lb  that  he 
€  may  thereof  ordain  a  cdnvenaj>le  remedy,  and  that 
«ye,  by  yourfelf,.  nor  by  other,  privily  nor  apertly, 
4  maintain  any  plea,  or  quarrel,  hanging  in  the 
4  kingV  court;  or  etfewhere  in  the, country ;  and 
4  that  ye  deny  to  no  man  common  right  by  the 

*  king's  letters,  nor  none  other  jmeans,  nor  for  none 
4  other  caufe ;  and  in  cafe  any  letters  come  to  you 
€  contrary  to  the  law,  that  ye  do  nothing  by  iiich 
4  letters,  but  certify-  the  king  thereof,  and  proceed 
4  to  execute  the  law,  notwithftanciing  the  fame 
4  letters;  and, that  ye  lhall  do  and  procure  the  pro- 
4  fit  of  the  king,  and  of  his  crown,  with  all  things, 
4  where  ye  may  reafonably  do  the  fame.     And  in 

*  cafe  ye  be  from  henceforth  found  in  default  in  any 
4  of  the  points  aforefaid,  ye  fhall  be  at  the  king's 

*  will,  of  body,  lands  and  goods,   thereof  to  be 

'  done, 
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c  done,  as  {hall  pleafe  him.     As  Goc^yoii  help  and 
*  all  feints/ 

One  might  imagine  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties of  the  fubjeft,  were  fafe,  when  the  king 
and  his  judges  were  thus  bound  to  do  equal  and 
impartial  juitice :  but  the  judges  were  to  continue 
no  longer  in  their  office,  than  durante  bene  placito* 
during  the  king's  pleafure.  This  dependence  of 
the  judges  upon  the  king  has  in  many  inftances 
weakened  the  eflfeft  of  their  oath,  and  endan- 
gered the  fecurity  of  the  fubjeft.  We  find.the 
judges,  when  afked  by  king  Charles  the  firft, 
*-  Whether  he  could  not  annul  afts  of  parliament 
4  that  were  prejudicial  to  him  ?'  replied,.  4  that  the 
4  king  was  above  the  laws,'  and  in  the  fame  reign, 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  in  writing  '  that  the 
'  king  might  by  law  levy  (hip-money -on  his  fob-' 
4  jefts  by  his  writs  :'  and  in  1 686,  two  years  before 
the  revolution,  they  were  not  afliamed  to  declare,' 
4  that  the  king  had  a  power  to  difpenfe  with  the 
4  laws/ 

At  the  revolution,  the  nation  faw  the  neceffity  of 
making  the  judges  independent,  for  the  honour  of 
the  crown,  as  the  fecurity  of  the  people.  It 
was  not  in  view  to  abridge  the  prerogative  of  its 
power  to  appoint,  but  to  reftrain  it  from  difplacing 
the  judges  at  will:  By  the  aft  of  the  1 2th  of  king 
William  the  third,  it  is  enafted,  *  that  the  judges 
4  commiffions  be  made  during  their  good  beha- 
*  viour,  quamdiu  fe  bene  gejferint*  Towards  the 
clofe  of  the  reign  of  that  excellent  prince,  the  Idte 
king,  '  whofe  memory  is  embalmed  with  the  tears 
4  of  Englifhmen,'  was  added  the  judges  falary,  which 
they  now  enjoy,  in  order  to  render  them  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown  as  poflible.  It  is  a  glorious 
refleftion,  to  us  who  fee  a  patriot  king  on  the  throne,, 
and  fuch  upright  judges  on  the  bench  -,  to  think 
that  a  Jefferies  cannot  be  fcreened  from  juftice,  and 
R  3  that 
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that  a  Pratt  need  nQt  fear  tp  give  a.  juft  interpr?*. 
tatioaof  the  laws. 

0»  /Z*  Liberty  of  the  Prefi. 

SEVER  thought  that  the  more  any  mah  endea- 
voured to  exert  himfelf  for  die  liberty  of  the 
bje&,  the  more  he  ferved  his  prince,  and  the  mote 
he  (hewed  hit  duty  to  bim.  The  hqppiods  of  a 
kiftg  can  never  be  more  goeat,  than  when  his  fob* 
je#s  enjoy  a  compkat  content -,  and  the  Juhjcds 
qui  never  he  contented  when  their  liberties  aie  any 
ways  injured,  attacked,  or  undermined.  What- 
ever man  advifes  his  prince  to  take  any  one  ftsep 
which  borders  upon  contracting  the  eftabiifhed  pri- 
vikges  of  die  people,  is  a  double  traitor  both  to  his 
fovereign,  and  has  fellow  (ubp&s,  and  afibprdly 
ought  to  be  discarded  by  the  one,  and  abominated 
by  the  other. 

Among  the  privileges  of  this  country,  the 
chiefeft  are,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  thdprivi- 
lege  of  being  tried  by  our  peers ;  and  whenever 
thefe  two  are  loft  (which  may  God  and  all  good 
men  forbid)  the  name  of  a  Briton  witt  be 
ctefpiftd  as  that  of  the  moft  abjeft  wretch  breathing. 
The  beft  things  prove  the  worik  when  once  corrupt- 
.  e4  and  th#  greater  the  tafte  of  liberty  hath  been, 
the  more  heavy  will  the  bis  of  it  be  felt.  I  would 
not  be  uriderftood  to  infinuate  we  are  in  aay  danger 
of  fuch  a  loTs ;  no,  quite  the  contrary :  but  k  can 
never  be  unfeafcnabk  ta  warn  my  countrymen  not 
to  give  way  to  the  moft  diftanit  attempts  againft  fuch 
invaluable  bkffings. 

Any  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  prefi, 
if  rightly  considered,  can  never  add  to  the  real  in- 
tereft  of  either  king  or  ontnifter ;  by  its  freedom 
only,  the  prince  may  learn  when  the  people  are 
opprcl&d',    when*  any  ftatefawa  (borrowing   his 

fovereign's 
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fovereign's  name  to  fcreen  his  miffleods^  does  any 
ait  of  injufhce  i  and  when  any  thing  conducive  to 
the  people's  further  happinefs  can  be  affeded. 
That  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  fubje&'s  com- 
plaints can  arrive  to  the  royal  ear,  and  by  which 
truth  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  king.  In 
rnoft  countries,  the  monarch  is  furrounded  with  a 
number  of  men,  whofe  private  interefts  are  to  ba- 
cifh  truth,  and  hinder  any  accefs  to  the  royal  pre- 
Jence,  to  thole  who  may  inform  him  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  people,  or  the  opprefitons  of  .his  delegates. 
Confequendy,  when  that  liberty  is  abridged,  and 
nothing  dare  be  printed  but  what  hath  received  the 
ian&ionof  a  fiatefman  imprimatur,  the  fubjed:  may 
be  daringly  oppreffed,  ana  they  may  be  fure  no  li- 
cence will  be  granted  for  publishing  a  detail  of  theif 
wrongs ;  the  minifter  will  then  boldly  tell  his  matter, 
that  every  thing  goes  oq  right,  th#  the  people  are 
happy  and  contented,  and  the  deceived  monarch 
all  the  while  lays  under  the  imputation  of  having 
ordered  whatever  a  minifter  has  dared  todoj  and 
knows  not  that  /he  multitude  fuffer,  'rill  an  open 
defe&ion  proclaims  what  has  been  done. 

As  it  is  not  the  kitereft  of  the  king,  no  more  is 
it  that  of  the  good  minifter  to  reftrain  the  prek 
No  minifter,  however  good,  however  great,  how- 
ever enlightened  and  capable,  can  be  fuppofed  to 
know  the  a&ions  of  all  thofe  who  a&  in  the  feveral 
departments  of  the  ftate  at  home,  in  the  fleets  and 
armies,  the  government  of  diftant  provinces,  or  in 
embaffies  abroad :  the  accounts  fent  home  by  the 
parties  themfelves,  will  moft  certainly  be  in  their 
own  favour,  and  without  the  prefs,  'no  one  will  dare 
discover  any  mifmanagement ;  fince,  if  inferior 
perfbns,  if  their  names  are  known,  they  may  fall  a. 
victim  to  the  power  of  thofe  accufcd ;  but  by  means 
©f  the  prefs  and  public  papers,  a  man  mav  give 
fuch  intelligence  as  a  good  minifter  will  be  glad  to 

R  4  receive, 
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receive,  and  thereby,  knowing  the  minds  of  the 
people,  may  aft  for  the  univerfal  jjood. 

On  the  other  hand,  fince  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience are  not  confined  to  rank  and  fortune,  a  Am- 
ple individual  who  hath  not  means  of  accefe  to  the 
great,  mayftart  a  thought,  which,  if  fccondedby 
the  power  and  wifdom  of  an  able  and  honeft  ftatef- 
man,  may  be  produftive  of  general  good.  Thus  by 
means  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefe,  the  intelligence, 
the  hints,  and  wife  proje&s -.-of  a  miniftfer,  may  be 
greatly  extended;  truth  will  come  unftopped  to 
the  fight  of  the  king,  and  therice  follow  juftice  and 
benefit  to  the  people.  - 

But  iifthefc  jgreat  advantages  arife  from  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  whence  then  can  it  be  fuppofed  any 
one  would  ever-wifli  to  iee  kfttpprefled  ?  I  anfwer, 
ifolely  through  fear,  and  none  but  bad  men  cm  ever 
entertain  that  fear,  none  but  bad  men  can  dread  an 
open  difquifition  of  their  conduit,  fince  it  is  the 
good  man's  intereft  to  be  fully  known,  and  the  more 
his  chara&er  is  made  public,  the  more  glory  ac- 
crues to  himfelf,  and  the  more  emolument  to  his 
fellow  fubjefts. 

Since  1  have  laid  thus  much  on  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  left  any  one  fliould  mifconftrue  my  meaning, 
it  will  be  fomewhat  neceffary  that  I  fhould  declare 
what  I  mean  by  a  liberty  of  the  prefs. 

I  mean  then,  a  full  and-  unedntroverted  liberty 
to  print,  (without  feeking  any  permiflion)  what- 
ever a  man  ought  juftly  to  have  liberty  to  fay. 
This  confequendy  will  exclude  all  treafon,  all  dan- 
ders which  may  be  prejudicialto  any  honeft  man's 
life,  character  or  fortune,  all  obfeenity  which  may 
be  corruptive  of  morals,  and  all  impiety  which  may 
tend  to  fubvert  religion.  All  thefe  exclufions  are 
already  made  by  our  laws,  and  as  no  man  can  fay 
thofe  things  with  impunity,  fo  no  man  ought  to 
print  them:  but  then  indeed,  thefe  exclufions 
ought  not  to  be  explicit,  and  not  tend  tQ  the  adopt- 
ing 
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ing  inuendoes,  by  which  fome  ftrctching  lawyers 
might  even  turn  the  holy  fcriptures  into  libels  and 
(landers.  As  no  min  can  or  ought  (by  any  au- 
thority whatever)  be  punifhable  tor  what  he  doth 
not  know  to  be  9  crime,  fo  no  man  fhould  have 
power,  or  be  encouraged  to  conftrue  any  word 
fpoken  or  printed,  as  criminal,  by  any  law  criticifm, 
but  what  are  really  and  abfolutely  fuch;  for  if  this 
is  allowed,  there  mall  be  a  final  flop  put  to  any 
productions  of  the  prefs,  fince  the  moft  innocent 
and  Imoft  unmeaning  words  may  be  tortured  into 
crimes. 

The  Tribune  of  the  People, 


On  juries.     By  the  fame. 

IF  we  refleft  on  the  manner  of  trying  not  only  ci- 
vil but  criminal  caufes,  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, we  (hall  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  we  inhabit 
this.  In  France,  a  man  fufpe&ed  of  a  crime,  is 
taken  and  committed  to  prifon,  his  procefs  (as  they 
call  it)  is  ordered  to  be  carried  on,  witnefles  are 
interrogated  out  of  hb  fight,  the  depofitions  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  the  criminal  is  •examined  on 
thofe  depofitions  ;  if  he  doth  not  confefs  his  crime, 
perhaps  the  witnefles  are  confronted  with  him  ;  if 
he  ftill  denies,  he  is  put  to  the  torture  to  extort  a 
confeffion  •,  and  though  he  may  have  ftrength  to 
refift  the  moft  excruciating  torments,  yet,  as  the 
accufers  are  generally  believed  before  the  accufed; 
he  is  pronounced  to  be  contumacious ;  and  though 
the  law  cannot  adjudge  a  man  to  death  there,  unlefe 
he  confefles  his  crime,  yet  he  is  fentenced  to  the 
gallies?  and  as  foon  as  his  mangled  limbs  have  got 
any  ftrength,  he  is  fent  thither  to  drag  out  a 
wretched  life. 

But  here,  on  the  contrary,  my  countrymen,  let 
us  rejoice,  not  only  in  the  mildnefs  but  the  equity 

of 
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of  that  law,  which  allows  every  man  a  trial  by  his 
equals ;  twelve  impartial  men  are  fworo  to  dis- 
charge their  conferences  between*  man  and  man  ; 
and  a  perfon  can  never  fuffer  unjuftly,  unlefe  a  fet 
of  men,  leagued  together  by  perjury,  deceive  a 
jury,  by  fwearing  things  that  are  falfc,  with  fuch 
appearance  of  truth,  that  man,  who  can  only  judge 
by  appearances,  and  can  know  the  hearts  of  men 
only  by  their  fpeeches,  cannot  but  fuppofe  the  ac- 
cufed  to  be  guilty  %  yet,  after  all,  fuch  is  the  dif- 
ference of  our  mild  laws,  from  thofe  of  other  na- 
tions, that  the  condemned  have  often  here  as  many 
weeks  before  the  execution  of  their  fentence,  as 
they  have  hours  in  other  countries  5  and  thereby 
give  time  for  an  application  to  a  Sovereign's  mercy : 
thus  mild  are  our  criminal  laws,  and  *  thus  equi- 
table is  the  manner  of  our  trials  j  and  that  great 
palladium  of  Englifh  liberty  can  never  be  ^eftroyed, 
without  fubverting  the  whole  conftitution  *  every 
attempt  thereto  is  a  manifeft  attack  on  liberty,  and 
ought  to  be  guarded  againft  with  the  utmoft  in- 
trepidity and  caution. 

In  former  reigns,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
take  away,  or  Jat  leaft  render  ufelefs,  thi$  darling 
privilege  :  the  ftar-chamber  was  a  moft  daring  in- 
tuit, and  lafted  longer  than  almoft  could  be  be- 
lieved >  yet  at  laft  the  genius  of  liberty  roufed  her 
ions,  and  it  was  forced  to  be  abolifhed.  The  next 
endeavour  to  overthrow  our  liberties,  by  means  of 
what  was  intended  to  preferve  them,  was,  by  pack* 
ing  of  juries,  not  allowing  the  priibner  to  make 
bis  legal  challenges,  and  by  brow-beating,  terri- 
fying, and  ftarving  into  compliance,  fuch  juries 
as  were  not  fufficiently  pliable  to  court  judged 
This  was  often  pra&ifed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  and  James  the  fecond.  In  thofe  days 
of  oppreffion,  judges  have  been  heard  to  tell  a 
jury,  you  fliall  find  fuch  a  verdift,  or  you  fhall 

ftarve 


ftarveforit ;  and  even  when  they  have  refitted  aty 
corruptions,  and  braved  all  menaces,  and  done 
their  duties,  unawtd  by  the  frowns  of  power,  they 
were  fevercly  fined. 

Such  fteps  led  on  to  the  revolution*  by  which 
our  liberties  were  once  agpin  fecured,  and  O  my 
fellow  fubjeds !  may  we  never  iee  again  that  day 
that  an  Eogfifli  jury  ftull  be  abolished  *  or  what 
may  be  a$  Sad,  may  be  ordered  by  any  judge  what- 
ever what  yerdift  to  find.  May  we  never  fee  the 
bench  of  juftice  profaned  by  any  man,  who  can 
(how  the  leaft  partiality  between  criminal  and  ac- 
cufer,  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Should  6ver  fuch 
a  man  arife  in  future  times  who  foot  confidering 
he  is  the  real  counfellor  of  the  accufed  or  opprefied) 
Ihould  be  warped  by  any  unmanly  prejudices  of 
either  party,  country,  or  religion  y  then  may  our 
pofterity  remember  they  defcended  from  free  Bri- 
tons,  and  boldly  (land  in  the .  gap  v  tfemembe* 
they  are  jurymsKj  and  give  that  veraift,  they  can 
^nlwer  in  a  place  where  no  party,  no  country,  no 
ftatefman,  no  judge,  no  king,  can  opprels  or  pu- 
nilh  for  a  ftritt  adherence  to  privilege  and  juftice. 

I  cajwot  quit  this  fubjeft  without  obferving, 
that  in  all  faults  or  infringements  of  the  laws, 
which  a  man  may  or  can  commit,  a  nun  muft  be 
adjudged  by  his  peers  except  an  infra&ion  of  the 
cx~ife  laws.  In  that  court,  they  are  accuiers,  par- 
ties and  judges  altogether.  I  hope  no  bad  ufe  has 
been  made  of  that  almoft  boundlefs  power ;  and  I 
equally  hope,  that  no  man  may  be  fo  unhappy  as  to 
put  that  power  to  a  trial  •,  yet  fince  it  is  the  only 
exemption  of  our  greatly  boafted  liberties,  I  can* 
jnot  help  looking  upon  every  extenfion  of  excife 
power,  as  a  ftcp  towards  abolifliing  juries. 

Already  moA  of  the  neeeflaries  of  life  are  excifed, 
already  tbs  penal  claufes  are  fo  numerous,  that  a 
jnan  jnsjft  almoft  meceffiurily  be  a*  the  expence  of 
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fomc  pounds,  only  to  know  whether  he  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  laws,  or  not.  Already  our  ma* 
nufaftures  are  fubjeft  to  the  infoe&ion  of  a  fet  of 
fpies  and  informers,  whofe  profit  it  is  to  find  a  fault, 
and  who  rejoice  at  efpying  even  an  error.  Who 
knows  what  may  one  day  happen  ?  Who  knows 
but  debts  may  beexcifed,  wills,  letters  of  attorney, 
deeds  of  gift,  leafes,  and  all  conveyances,  may,  in 
fome  future  time,  be  made  fubjeft  to  thit  formi- 
dable tribunal  •,  and,  in  fine,  who  knows  but  even 
felony  may  be  excifed  •,  then  adieu  to  juries,  then 
adieu  to  liberty.  A  bad  minifter  hath  nothing  to  do 
then,  but  to  be  fure  of  the  commiffioners  ;  and 
woe  be  to  any  man  bold  enough  to  write  or  fpeak 
in  defence  of  his  once  free  country,  fince  future 
Empfoms,  and  future  Dudleys,  may  then  arife, 
whofe  arts  could  eafdy  bring  whoever  is  obnoxious 
to  the  minifter,  to  an  undeferved  punilhment ;  and 
they  could  then,  with  impunity,  commit  the  cru- 
eleft  pf  all  murders,  and  that  under  the  mafk  of 
juftice,  and  in  form  of  law. 


The  Tribune's  oration  t*  the  people. 
Friends  I  countrymen  !  fellow-citizens ! 

IC  O  U  L  D  wi(h  that  I  had  the  fulleft  power  of 
eloquence,  to  make  what  my  heart  feels  to  fink 
deep  into  your  minds ;  but,  fince  nature  hath  de- 
nied me  the  force  of  a  Demoithenes  or  a  Cicero, 
accept  my  artlefs  endeavours  for  the  general  good. 
It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  will  be  attempted  to  be  taken  away:  it  is 
therefore  time  to  fpeak  -9  it  is  therefore  proper  that 
your  tribune  fhould  lay  before  you  the  cenft* 
quenecs  that  mufi%  and  will,  naturally  enfue  from 
iueh  a  ftep.  Some  may  perhaps  fay,  that  that  fear 
is  groundlefs  ;  or,  that  the  day  may   be  far  off. 

To 
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To  the  firft  I  anfwer;  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
fhould  be  like  Cafafs  wife,  not  only  unjpotted,  but 
even  tenfufpeHed  of  an  attaint.  To  the  latter,  that 
though  we  were  fure  (which  we  are  far  from  being) 
that  the  prefs  would  not  fall  under  the  power  of  a 
licenfer  till  our  tenth  or  twentieth  generation,  yet 
fhould  we  not  (land  tame  now,  but  tranfmit  to 
lateft  pofterity,  that  they  had  anceftors  who  ftrug*- 
glcd  to  preferve  their  children's  freedom  \  and 
handed  down  their  curies  upon  the  caitiff,  who,  by 
vilely  attempting  fuch  a  pernicious  fcheme  of  ty- 
ranny, fhould  commit  fo  daring  a  treason  againfk 
the  majesty  of  the  people. 

Reftraint ! — what  reftriftions  would  men  have  ? 
Are  there  not  already  a  number  of  laws  which 
extend  their  penal  gripes  on  every  thing  that  is,  that 
can  be  deemed,  or  even  that  can  beftrained  into  #- 
centioufnefs  of  tbe prefs  ?  What  more  can-  be  want-  . 
ed  ?  Would  they  wifh  to  bring  again  the  times  of 
cutting  off*  the  band  of  a  Stubbs,  the  ears  and  no  ft 
of  a  Letgbton,  or  the  mercilefs  treatment  of  a 
Pryime9  a  Baftwicky8zc;  Are  not pillories,  fines,  and 
years  of  imprifonment,  deemed  fufficient  reftraints, 
but  more  muft  be  attempted  ?  Thefe  the  law  is 
already  pofleffed  of;  and  can  more  be  required  ? 
Can  more  be  neceflary  ?  No,  my  countrymen ! 
already  the  prefs  hath  too  many  reftriftions :  already 
the  free  difcuffion  of  many  important  points  is  much 
contrafted :  already  the  times  are  fuch,  that  if  an 
erroneous /*p  is  taken  by  any  overgrown  company  ; 
if  even  one  of  the  largeft  proprietors  fhould  advife 
or  animadvert  in  prints  they  will  cry  out,  it  is  a 
reflection  on  the  honourable  or  .worihipful  board, 
and  they  will  profecute  for  it  •,  though  the  South- 
Sea  directors  in  1720,  and  the  memorable  chari- 
table corporation,  ftill  remain  frefh  in  the  public 
memory  •,  though  diftrefled  families  yet  mourn 
that  fatal  period >  and  the  crjes  of  the  prifoner,  the 
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Jtoidvw*  and  the  erpba*%  join  to  brand  thofe  depiri- 
dators  on  the  public  with  lading  infamy. 

Already  the  treatment  of  the  poory  the  ptrvtrfio* 
of  the  poofs-ratt  into  tavern  treats ;  the  fhamcful 
negleft  in  cleanfing  our  ftrects  ;  the  mfapplication 
of  money;  the  granting  liceofibs  to  houfes  of  ill 
feme  •,  already  t  I  lay,  all  thefe  muft  pals  unno- 
ticed, left  Mr,  Licenfer,  Mr.  Church-warden,  Mr. 
Colle&or,  Mr.  Overfecr  of  the  poor,  or  Mr.  Scaven- 
ger, fhould  think  he  is  refle&ed  upon,  and  pro- 
fccute  the  divulger  of  his  frauds  and  cottufions. 

Already*  my  dear  countrymen  !  things  are  fo  ; 
and  yet  more  reffraints  (it  is  faid)  are  wanted.  It 
is  faid  that  a  licenfer  of  the  pre fs  is  intended  to  be 
again  impofed  on  us.  But  fhould  that  ever  happen, 
then  adieu  all  freedom ;  then  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty will  be  at  an  end. 

Tfcji,  O  my  fellow-citizens  !  ttpprtjw*  will  ftalk 
barefaced  forth,  and  will  drop  entirely  the  veil  with 
which  (he  now  hides  her  ignominious  head  :  the* 
may  be  expected  an  arbitrary  miniflry,  a  venal  fe* 
nate,  a  corrupt  magistracy,  an  ignorant,  over- 
bearing  clergy ;  a  defenceleis  navy,  an-  enervated 
army,  and  a  turbulent  people :  then  fhallwebe^Forbid 
to  utter  our  groans  •,  for  then  tUe  licensing  tool 
will  refufe  his  imprimatur  to  any  complaint,  until 
at  laft  the  long-ftifled  fire  of  refentment  for  re* 
peated  wrongs,  may  burft  into  a  flame  ;  which 
may  deftroy  the  licenfer  and  his  employers. 


On  the  rights  of  juries.  ' 

AMONGST  other  devices,  tx>  undermine 
the  rights  and  power  of  juries,  and  render 
them  infignificant,  there  has  an  opinion  been  ad- 
vanced, that  they  are  only  judges  of  &£t,  and  are. 
not  at  all  to  confider  the  law  -,  fo  that  if  a  perfoti 
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be  indided  for  a  fad,  which  really  is  no  crime  in 
itfelf  by  law,  but  is  worked  up  by  words  of  form* 
as  treasonably,  feditioufly,  &c<  if  the  fad  be  but 
proved  to  be  done,  though  the  wicked  circum- 
stances do  not  appear,  they  (ball  be  fupplied  by 
the  law,  which  you  are  not  to  take  notice  of,  but 
find  the  bill,  or  bring  in  the  perfon  guilty,  and 
leave  the  confederation  of  the  cafe  in  law  to  the 
judges,  whole  bufineis  it  is.     Thus  forae  people 
argue,  but  it  is  an  apparent  trap,  at  once*  to  per- 
jure  ignorant  juries,  and  render  them  fo  far  from 
being  of  good  ufe,  as  to  be  only  tools  of  opprefiion, 
to  ruin  and  murder  their  innocent  neighbours  with 
the  greater  formality  :  for  though  it  be  true,  that 
master  of  fad  is  the  moft  common  and  proper 
objed  of  a  jury's  determination,  and  matter  of 
law  that  of  the  judges,   yet,  as  law  arifes  out  of, 
and  is  complicated  with  fad,  it  cannot  but  fall  un- 
der the  jury's  confideration. 

Littleton,    fed.  368,  teaches  us,  that  the  jury 
may,  at  their  eledion,  either  take  upon  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  determine  both  the 
fad  and  law  themfelves,  or.  elfe  find  the  matter 
ipecially,  and  leave  it  to  the  judges  :  It  is  by  ap- 
plying matter  of  fad  and  law  together,  and  from 
their  due  confideration  of,    and  right  judgment 
upon  both,  that  a  jury  brings  forth  their  verdid. 
Do  we  not  fee  in.  moll  general  iffties,  as  upon  not 
guilty  pleaded  in  trefpals,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
felony,  though  it  be  matter  in  law,  whether  the 
party  be  a  trefpafler,  a  breaker  of  the  peace,  or  a 
felon,  yet  the  jury  do  not  find  the  fad  of  the  cafe 
by  itfelf,  leaving  the  law  to -the  court,  but  find  the 
party  guilty  or  not  guilty  generally ;  fo  that  though 
they  anfwer  not  the  queftion  fingly,  what  is  law  ? 
yet  they  determine  the  law  in  all  matters  where 
iflue  is  joined.    Is  it  not  every  day's  pradicc,  when 
perfons  are  indided  fbrnrarder,  die  jury  does  not 
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Ofety  find  them  guilty,  or  not  guilty,    but  rria/ty 
times,    upon    hearing  and    weighing  of  circum- 
ftances,  brings  them  in  either  guilty  of  the  murder, 
or  elfe  only  of  man-flaughter,  per  mifadventure,  or 
fe  defendendOy  as  they  fee  caufe  ?     Befides,  as  juries 
have  ever  been  vefted  with  fuch  power  by  law,  fo  to 
exclude  from  or  <tifleize  them  of  the  fame,  were 
utterly  to  defeat  the  end  of  their  inftitutioiK     For 
then,  if  a  perfon  (hould  be  indi&ed  for  doing  any 
coramoh  innocent  ad,  if  it  be  but  cloathed  and 
difguifed  in  the  indi&ment  with  the  name  of  trea- 
fon,  or  fome  other .  high  crime,   and  proved  by 
wkjieffes  to  hayfe  been  done  by  him,  the  jury,  fho* 
fetlsfied  in  confeience  that  die  fad  is  not  any  fuch 
offence  as  it  is  called,  yet  becaufe  ("according  to 
this  fond  opinion)  they  have  no  power  to  judge  of 
law,  and  the  fa&  charged  is  fully  proved,    they 
ihould  at  this  rate  be  bound  to  find  him  guilty : 
and  being  fo  found,  the  judge   may  pronounce 
fentence  againft  him,  for  he  finds  him  a  convi&ed 
traitor,  &c.  by  his  peers  :  and  lb  juries  ifhoukL  be 
made  mere  properties  to  do  the  drudgery,  and 
bear  the  blame  of  urtreafonable  profecutions  ;  but 
all  this  is  abfurd,  and   abhorred  by  the  wiidom, 
juftice,  and  mercy  df  our  laws* 


On  trials  by  juries. 

THE  trial  by  juries  of  our  peers  in  all  cafes 
of  indictments  and  informations,  lying  at 
the  very  root,  and  being  one  of  the  moft  fundamen- 
tal principals  of  our  prefent  happy  conftitution ; 
a  conftitution  fo  happily  conftru&ed,  as  at  the  lame 
time  to  preferve  the  fixed  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
without  the  leaft  encroachment  on  the  people;  fo 
nobly  contefted  for  by  our  anceftors,  and  now  fo 
firmly  rivetted  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 

country, 
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Cbtintry,*  that  fure  I  am,  no  profpe&s,  no  offers,  no 
gifts,  would  be  capable  to  induce  them,  to  defert 
thofe  notions,  principles,  and  maxims  of  liberty, 
which  they  have  from  their  birth  been  taught  to 
efteem  as  congenial  with  the  very   exiftence  of 
Englifhmen ;  and  which  is  the  admiration,  the  jea- 
loufy  and  envy  of  foreigners.     I  fay,  trial  by  juries 
of  our  peers,  being  the  touchftone  of  bur  liberties, 
it  well  deferves  a  few  moments  enquiry :  rft,  upon 
what  principles  it  is  eftablifhed ;  and  idly,  what 
Ibould  be  the  guiding  rule  of  a  jury's  determination 
upon  critical  profecutions.    Now  as  to  the  firft  ob- 
j<&  of  enquiry  upon  what  principles  this  ineftimable 
bleffing  of  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  our  peers,  is  efta- 
blifhed.    The  leading  principle,  is  undoubtedly  to 
preferve  inviolable  the  liberty  of  every  individual, 
that  no  man  may  be  punifhed  till  after  a  legal  con- 
viftion,  a  convi&ion  by  twelve  men  to  whom  he  can 
have  no  obje&ion,  and  whofe  judgment  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  warped  by  any  undue  influence. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  leading  principle.     Again,  it 
effe&ually  removes  any  foundation  of  complaints,, 
of  injuftice,  arbitrary  determination,  finifter  view, 
perfonal  pique,  or  any  thing  elfe,  from  the  accufed 
perfon.     I  fay,  it  effeftually  removes  any  founda- 
tion of  complaint,  which  certainly  may  with  great 
reafon  be  pleaded,  where  the  power  of  determination 
is  inverted  i*  one  man,  when  he  may  magifterially 
decide  upon  evidence  on  one  fide,  without  hearing, 
what  may  be  offered  on  the  other  fide  •,  whenjie 
may  pafs  judgment  uponapreconception  of  the  cafe; 
when  family  connection,  or  a  thoufand  Qther  poffible 
cafes,  may  influence  him  to  pafs  a  wrong  judgment. 
Infucha  fituation  as  this,  there  certainly  would  be 
the  ftrongeft  reafon  in  the  world,   to  objed  to  the 
determination.    In  like  manner  fuppofe  a  power  of 
determination,  inverted  in  a  fet  of  men,  who  from 
Vol.  I.  S  fituation 
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Jktuatioft,  place*  ekpeftation*  &c.  have  a  vifibk 
and  apparent  end  to  anfwer,  either  as  to  honour  or 
lucrative  advantage,  In  the  condemnation  of  an  ac~ 
cufcd  perfon :  Or  ftppofe  thefe  men  to  aft  at  the 
beck,  or  under1  the  dlre&ion  of  a  fuperier,  whofe 
very  adftence  in  office  depends  upon  this  condem- 
nation, furely  then  no  one  could  be  found,  fo  far 
loft  to  all  true  notions  of  juftice  and  equity,  as  to 
approve  of  fuch  a  determination.  So  much  for  the 
firft  ohyeft  of  inquiry.— Now,  as  for  the  other  part, 
what  fhould  be  the  guiding  rule  of  a  jury*s  determi- 
nation, upon  criminal  profecutions,  particularly  in 
cafes  of  libels  between  the  crown  and  the  fubjefi. 
Thefe  are  cafes  which  do  not  reft  altogether  upon 
evidences.  Here  a  jury  has  not  only  to  clofely  at- 
tend-to a  complicated  evidence,  and  which  poffibly 
after  inveftigation,  they  may  be  of  opinion,  is  posi- 
tive as  to  the  matter  of  faft ;  but  then  (being  moll 
confefledly  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fad)  they  have 
to  attend  to  the  foundation  of  the  action.  A  man 
may  be  profecuted  for  walking  or  riding  on  the 
king's  highway,  the  moft  pofitive  and  conclufive 
evidence  may  be  brought,  as  to  the  matter  of  faft  > 
but  I  am  fare  no  jury  that  well  confiders  the  cafe, 
would  find  a  perfon  guiky  for  fo  doing.  Only  Ictus 
confide?  a  little  the  import  of  the  word  guilty :  it  cer- 
tainly fixes  the  ftigma  of  an  offence  upon  the  perfon 
againft  whom  it  is  levelled,  declares  to  ifee  world,  he 
has,  (in  their  opinion)  committed  an  afiion  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  deferving  ptmifhroent 
accordingly.  This  idea  alone,  1  fhould  imagine, 
would  be  fuffirient  to  determine  a  jury  as  to  their  ver- 
did,  when  they  are  of  opinion  the  foundation  of  the 
aftion  is  not  criminal  in  itfelf.  I  fhaH  clofe  what  1 
have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjeft,  with  making  an  oi> 
fervation  or  two*  with  regard  to  a  libel,  an  offence 
fo  undetermined  in  itfetf,  that  the  greateft  lawyers 
of  our  times  (and  who  poffibly  are  as  knowing  and 
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ft  #ek  verfed  ift  the  intricacies  of  law,  as  any 
that  ever  filled  the  bench)  are  not  agreed  them- 
felvtSfr  what  is*  or  is  not,  a  libel.  Now  an 
action  may  be  commenced  agaiAft  a  perfon  for 
the  publication  of  *  papec,  fthich  the  profecuto* 
may  be  fully  fetisfiedcomes  under  the  denomination- 
of  libeir  I  fty,  he  may  think  &*  others,  with 
mmejpftice  oft  their  fide,  may  think  the  contrary. 
A  cafe^iAfcch  ^fit^atiorvmay  be  broughtto  afafr 
and  open  trial,  when  the  particular  circumftance* 
may  tit  candidly  defeated  on  both  fides.— What  is 
the  jmy  to>  do  ?  they  are  to  find  a  verdift  guilty  or 

hot  guilty. How  are  they  to  proceed  ?  ift,  as  to 

the  point  of  publication,  they  are  to  Confidcr,  whe- 
ther the  evidence  is  fufficient  to  fix  that  •,  if  it  is 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdi£tf  that 
nraft  be  found,  not  guifty  ?  If  the  publication  is 
fufffrietttly  eftabliftied  by  the  evidence,  the  next 
objedt  of  examination  is,  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
fc  libel;  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  fuch  an  aftion,  that 
deferves  to  be  declared*  by  an  hontft  and  impartial 
jury*  a  criminal  offence,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  of  courfe  liable  to,  and  de- 
ferring o£  exemplary  punifhment.  I  fay,  this  is  the 
next  objeft  of  examination,  and  if  they  fhould  be 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  publication  was  of  a 
nature  as  above  defcribed,  they  muft,  beyond  all 
doubt,  find  a  verdift  as  guilty.  But  on  the  other 
.hand,  if  they  fhall  be  fully,  perfuaded  in  their  own 
minds,  that  the  publication,  though  bold  in  itfelf, 
2nd  replete  with  nervous  expreflions,  was  no  libel ; 
was  undeferving  of  the  appellation  of  a  criminal 
offence,  or  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  country ; 
in  that  cafe,  it  muft  be  equally  clear  to  every  im- 
partial perfon,  that  they  are  bound  by  their  oath, 
and  by  every  confeientious  tie,  to  bring  in  their  yer- 
ditt,  not  guilty. — Now  can  it  be  pofiible  for  them 
to  declare  a  perfon  guilty,  for  an  attion,  which  in 
S  2  their 
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their  own  minds,  they  think  incurs  no  guilt.— Caft 
the  publication  of  an  innocent. performance,  be 
termed  guilt  y  if  not,  I  fay,  let  the  ftrength  of 
evidence  be  ever  fo  clear  as  to  the  publication  of  a 
performance,  not  in  their  opinion  criminal,  or  com- 
ing ftri&ly  under  the  denomination  of  a  libel,  they 
cannot,  with  decency,  juftice,  or  in  confcience  bring 

in  their  verdi£t  guilty. Thus,  I  have  flung 

out  a  few  thoughts  for  more  able  pens  to  enlarge 
upon, 

And  am  your  moft  humble  fcrvant, 

A    SINCERE    LOVER    OF    JUSTICE. 


On  tbe  fame. 

THE  executive  part  of  our  laws,  is  excellent ;  for 
nothing  can  fo  effe&ually  fecure  to  us  our  liberty 
and  property,  as  juries,  who  are  the  fole  judges  of 
fads,  while  the  judges  are  ftri&ly  bound  to  keep 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  affix  the  legal  pimifh- 
ments,  after  the  juries  have  found  the  crime.  By 
which  means  the  wicked  endeavours  of  corrupt  ad- 
miniftrations,  aided  by  temporizing  judges,  to  en- 
flave  the  people  or  opprefs  individuals,  have  been 
for  the  moft  part  frustrated. 

As  this  is  the  bafis  of  our  liberty,  and  as  by  thefe 
means  we  have  for  many  centuries  been  enabled  to 
baffle  every  attempt  to  deftroy  the  juftly-admired 
equilibrium  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  by 
extending  the  prerogative,  fo  it  feems  exceedingly 
furprizing,  that  at  this  day  there  fhould  be  any  in- 
stance, where  the  people  are  excluded  from  their 
juft  rights  of  determining  the  fafts  previous  to  a 
condemnation,  which  is  abfolutely  the  cafe  in  the 
proceeding  againft  a  libel,  and  in  any  fuppofed 
offence  againil  the  excife. 

When 
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When  a  perfon  is  profecuted  for  a  libel  againft 
the  ftate,  it  is  always  by  information,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly an  innovation  in  this  conftitution,  being" 
a  fubftitute  for  an  indiftment  in  no  refpeft  confiftent 
with  the  fpirit  of  our  laws,  and  was  unknown  in 
this  country,  till  the  fuppreffion  of  the  ftar-chamber, 
-when  the  officers  of  ftate,  thought  it  neceflary  to 
have  fome  method  of  commencing  profecutions 
againft  the  people  without  their  immediate  confent, 
which  is  the  cafe  when  indiftments  are  to  be  found 
by  the  grand  jury.     An -information  filed  by  the  at- 
torney general,  is  without  any  previous  motion  of 
court :  fo  that  a  profecution  againft  any  perfon,  or 
upon  any  account  whatever,  is  commenced  at  plea- 
fure ;  though  no  fentence  can  be  obtained  without  a 
conviftion  by  a  jury ;  yet,  when  you  confider  the  ftate 
dodtrines  relating  to  libels,  which  is,  that  the  jury 
are  not  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  paper,  whe- 
ther it  does  or  does  not  contain  the  illegal  matter  laid 
in  the  information,  but  only  to  find  the  (ingle  faft  of 
the  publication ;  I  believe,  it  muft  appear  to  every 
rational  man,  that  the  jury,  by  thefe  do&rines,  are 
made  mere  cyphers ;    and  that  a  man  accufed  of 
writing  a  libel,  is  prefented  to  the  court  for  punifh- 
ment,  without  the  opinion  of  his  peers  being  taken 
on  this,  offence,  which  is  a  grofs  infringement  of 
that  valuable  appendage  to  Englifh  liberty. 

This,  I#  apprehend,  is  an  oppreffive  method  of 
proceeding,  that  loudly  calls  for  redrefs;  for 
though  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  may  be 
thoroughly  fatisfied  with  the  prefent  judges,  yet  it 
never  was  the  intention  of  our  laws  to  let  the  judges 
determine  fafts,  but  only  to  direftin  points  of  law, 
and  aflift  in  digefting  evidence.  The  Judges  are 
ftri&ly  bound  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  almoft 
every  cafe  regarding  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
the  laws  have  affixed  the  punifhments  for  each 
prime :  but  in  this  important  affair  of  libels,  on 
S  3  which 
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which  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  fo  immediately  de- 
pends, the  punilhmem  is  jn  the  bneaft  *f  the  court, 
to  flit  nofes,  cut  off  cars,  pillory,  fipe  and  impri- 
fon. 

That  the  drown  cannot  turn  out  judge*  toobuin 
particular  ends  at  this  time,  as  it  did  formerly,  I 
am  well  apprized :  but  though  the  power  of  turn- 
ing put  the  good  is  denied,  yet  no  law  fecures  us 
from  having  bad,  corrupt,  igporgnt,  or  wicked 
tools  of  ftate,  appointed  on  any  vacancy  by  death, 
refignation  or  promotion :  from  which  it  is  appa-r 
rent*  t&ttnpj^vilqgeofthefi^& 
up,  even  to  thefe  our  excellent  judges,  left  their 
iyeceflbrs  ane  not  fit  to  he  confided  in. 

From  the  high  importance  of  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs  to  this  ftate,  I  hope  every  juryman,  in  all 
future  prnfecutions,  WILL  EXERT  HIS  UN- 
DOUBTED  PRIVILEGE  OF  DETERMENT- 
ING  THE  FACT.  If  any  fobjed  is  guilty  of 
writing  libels,  or  fedition,  every  good  man  muft 
think  himfclf  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pre-, 
fenting  him  to  puniihment  j  but  I  hope  he  will  al- 
ways tee  with  his  OWN  eyes,  and  not  give  a  man 
up  to  DESTRUCTION,  ontheprcrei/yfriixiV  of  an 
attorney  general. 


fatter  from  Sir  George  Yonge,  Bare,  member  for 
Homton  in  DeyonJkire%  to,  the  portreve  of  Tina* 
borough*  relative  to  bis  conduit  ifl  parliament  am 
the  quefiion  concerning  general  warrant  sy  debated 
en  the  i^tb  of  February  >  1764. 

SIR, 

YOU  defired  to  know  from  me  the  truth  of 
many  things  which  had  been  ajferted  concern- 
ing the  great  queftion,  which  was  agitated  in  par- 
liament laft  February.    The  manner  in  which  I 

will 
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will  now  ftate  to  you  the  whale  of  that  qucftion, 
will,    I  hope,  juftify  the  credit  you  give  m*. 
You  wiU  fee  by  it,  the  reafons  which  moved  and 
determined  me  upon  that  occafion. 

There  are  three  thing?  to  be  considered  wkk  rela- 
tion to  the  htte  proceeding*  concermng  the  ifiuing 
of  wneral  warrants,  ift*  The  manner  of  ifluing 
and  executing  fuch  warrant*.  ad?  How  far  they 
can  be  jufcified  in  point  of  law-  3d,  The  propriety 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  upon 
the  complaint  made  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  with 
regard  tothe  firft  head,  (which  X  frail  confine  to 
the  matter  of  fa&)  it  appears,  that  lord  Halifax,  on 
the  25th  of  April  1763,  iffucd  a  warrant  to  appre- 
hend  the  authors,  printers  and  puUUhers,  of  a  fe- 
diupus  paper,  intituled  *  The  North  Briton*  No. 
*  45,  to  fcize  them,  together  with  tbeirfaperSi  and 
'  bring  them  in  fafe  cultpdy  to  be  examined  before 
c  him/  This  warrant  was  granted  not  only  withr 
out  information  upon  oath,  but  without  any  infor- 
mation at  all  >  (as  appeared  on  the  trial  of  the  mef- 
fengers) for  it  was  direfted  to  three  meffengers  by 
the  fecretajy  of  date,  to  go  to  Mr.  Carrington, 
(another  mcfleoger)  in  order  to  learn  from  him 
whom  they  were  to  fuffeS^  in  what  manner  they 
fcould  proceed,  and  what  perlbns  he  would  advift 
that  they  fliould  take  up.  They  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Camngton,  that,  from  the  information  he  had 
received,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  one  Leach,  and 
others,  were  the  printers  and  publishers  of  this 
paper,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  that  one 
Mr.  Wilkes,  a  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  North  Briton,  had  been  fcen  frequently  in 
Leach's'  houfc  of  late,  and  that  an  old  printer, 
whole  name  he  did  not  mention  to  the  meffengers, 
had  told  him,  that  the'faid  Mr.  Leach,  was  the 
printer  of  the  laid  paper.  Upon  this  extraordinary 
information,  the  meffengers  thought  fit  to  exercife 
S  4  the 
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the  difcretionary  powers,  delegated  to  them  by  the 
fecretary  of  ftate,  againft  Mr.  Leach  j  entered  the 
houfe,  feized^  him  and  all  bis  papers,  and  alio  all 
his  fetvants,  whom  yet  they  never  carried  before 
lord  Halifax,  as  direfted  by  the  warrant,  but  after 
twelve  hours  confinement  in  an  alehoufe,difcharged 
them.  Leach  was  kept  in  confinement  feveral 
days,  and  then  releafcd. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  lord  Halifax  iflued  an- 
other warrant  in  the  fame  general  form*,  whereby 
one  Batfe,  a  printer,  and  one  Kearjfy*  were  taken 
into  cuftody.  Upon  the  information  of  this  latter 
perfon,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  on  the  30th 
of  April,  by  a  verbal  order  given  to  themeflcn- 
gers  :  fo  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  without 
am  warrant  at  all;  no  bther  but  that  of  the  26th 
or  April  having  been  iflued,  the  execution  of 
which  againft  Balfe  and  Kearfly,  was,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  legal  return  of  that  warrant ;  and  the  infor- 
mation whereby  Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  be- 
ing fubfequent  to  that  return,  there  remained  pro- 
perly ho  authority  to  apprehend  Mr.  Wilkes,  but 
the  verbal  order.  However,  under  this  authority, 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  feized,  and  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Webb,  with  others,  took  pofieflion  of  his  houfe, 
and  carried  away  in  a  fack  all  bis  papers  that  could 
be  found. 

Upon  immediate  application  to  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  a  writ  or  habeas  corpus  was  ordered. 
This  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  were  foon  informed  of ; 
whereupon  they  (hifted  the  cuftody  of  the  prifoner, 
and  committed  him  to  the  Tower;  fo  that  the 
effedt  of  that  habeas  corpus  was  eluded,  and  he  was 
kept  clofe  prifoner,  debarred  the  ufe  of  pen  and 
ink,  and  the  fight  of  his  friends. — Thus  much  as 
to  the  matter  of  faft.  How  far  thefe  proceedings 
can  be  jtrftified  by  the  laws  of  this  country,  is  the 
next  confideration, 

It 
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It  is  univerfally  agreed  by  all  judges,  by  ill  the 
writers  of  the  law,  that  a  general  warrant,  not  ex- 
preffing  the  name  of  the  party  to  be  apprehended, 
is  void  in  law  ;  for  it  is  leaving  it  to  the  arbitrary 
difcretion  of  a  common  officer  to  arreft  perfons, 
and  fearch  what'  houfes  he  thinks  fit  -,  and  the 
feizure  of  papers  has  frequently  been  condemned 
as  illegal.  •  However,  to  juftify  the  warrants  iffued 
by  lord  Halifax,  the  practice  of  the  fecretary  of 
ftate's  Qffice,  has  been  mentioned  and  called  an 
usage,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration  has  been 
quoted  to  fanftify  fuch  proceedings.  To  this  three 
anfwers  may  be  given ;  firft,  That  the  praSice  is 
but  ipodcrn,  and  but  ill  called  ufage>  taking  its 
idea  and  rife  from  the  licenfing  aft,  and  the  arbi- 
trary days  of  Charles  II.  nor  is  the  pra&ice  con- 
ftant  or  uniform,  for  all  the  precedents  -differ. 
2d,  If  ufage  had  been  proved,  it  could  not  make 
that  justifiable,  which  is  illegal-,  for  ufage  in 
matters  of  law,  that  afre  doubtful,  is  a  good  expo- 
fitor  of  the  law  •,  but  ufage  againft  law,  is  opprejjwn* 
3d,  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration  affords  no  fuch  pre- 
cedent •,  two  warrants  only  appear  ifliied  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  one  for  the  feizure  of  certain  perlbns  on ' 
board  a  fliip  going  to  France:  the  other  for 
apprehending  the  count  de  St.  Germain,  a  fo- 
reigner, and  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpy.  Thefe  were 
iffued  in  the  midft  of  a  war  with  France,  not 
for  libels,  but  as  in  cafes  of  high-treafon,  and 
the  caufe  juftified  the  proceeding.  In  like  cafes, 
fecretaries  of  ftate  have  before  this  time  iffued 
general  warrants,  But  the  honour  of  being 
champions  and  defenders  of  a  proceeding,  which 
no  lawyer  in  the  kingdom  dared  fay  was  legal, 
feem  rcferved  for  the  present  invasion  of  our 
liberties.  And  as  to  the  clofe  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  lawyer  that  will 

aflert, 
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gflert,  that  a  man,  upon  a  hare  charge  of  a  mifie* 
ineanor,  may  be  kept  chfe  frifosur,  and  dtfabled 
of  the   opportunity  of  obtaining  bail,  which,  is 
cafe  of  a  mifdemeanor,  he  was  intided  to.    I  have 
(hewn  you  therefore  the  manner  of  proceeding, 
and,  I  think,  the  illegality  of  it  ;  the  propriety  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons. upon 
this  occafion,  remains  to  be  determined* 
'    1  (ball  begin  by  obferving,  .that  the  matter  waf 
firft  opened  to  the  houfe  upon  csnsrai,  crouww, 
arifing  out  of  the  complaint  which  had  been  in* 
Induced 'againft  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  beginning 
and  b  purely  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
houfe,  and  the  rights  of  the  fubjeft,  without  the 
leaft  regard  to  individuals  ;  that  it  was  by  tie  & 
reSm  of  tU  bouft>  formed  into  a  complaint  againft 
Mr.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Webb,  and  the  meflengp*. 
In  this  manper  it  was  received  and  examined  into 
by  the  houfe.    And  here  the  justification  of  the 
gentlemen,  againft  whom  the  complaint  was  form- 
ed, by  order  of  the  houfe,  as  a  means  to  come  at 
the  legality  of  the, warrant  iflued  by  lord  Halifax, 
certainly  depended  upon  a  proof  0/  the  validity  of 
it  j  and  meffrs.  Webb  and  Wood,  &c  could  only 
be  guilty,  if  the  warrant  was  illegal.    For  this 
reafon  it  was  necefiary  to  propofe  the  following 
general  queftions  :  4  that  a  general  warrant  for  ap- 

*  prehending  and  feizing  the  author,  printers,  and 

*  publjfhets,  of  a  feditious  libel,    together  with 

*  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law.'  Yet 
when  this  queftion  was  propofed,  (the  matter  of 
fait  having  been  gone  through)  the  confideration 
of  it  was  declined,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  com- 
plaint againft  lVtbby  Wood%  Sec.  previous  u>  the 
examination  into  the  legality  of  the  warrant ;  upon 
what  ground  of  reafon,  law  or  juftice,  is  not  eafy 
to  be  conceived,  there  being  fuch  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  general  warrant,  and  the  perfon  com- 
plained 
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phfeftl  of,  that  thi  hmfe  btddet&mui,  that  no- 
thing  could  feparare  them  in  the  beginning ;  no* 
thing  therefore  could  equal  the.  inconfiftency,  firft 
to  d&harge  Abt  *r«{ir  <jf  complaint*  and  then,  the 
neit  day,  to  go  into  the  ooefideratian  of  the  legja- 
%  tf  the  warrant.  However,  having  done  this, 
the  fgeftion  was  then  altered*  for  adding  thde 
words,  '  Although  fuch  mutants  have  been  iffiied 
^acconiii^to  the  pr^ice  of  office,  and  have  iie* 
' qucntly  been  produced  to  the  court   of  king's 

*  beach,  and  as  for  as  appear*  to  this  h— r-,  die 

*  validity  tfweof  hath  never  been  debated,  but  the 
4  parties  have  thereupon  been  bailed  by  the  court.9 
The  qiaefiioo,  thus  altered,  was  then  confideroA 
The  iiriuQAitiTY  of  the  warrant  was  assirtsd,  and 
notDKBwrgo  ;  vet  it  was  reJblved  to  put  ofFconw 
ing  to  any  refolutKM  upon  this  queftuxi  for  four 
months,  because  it  was  improper  to  give  any  opi- 
nion upon  this  matter,  being  a  point  of  law  that 
was  then  depending  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  where 
the  que&ion  vrnfufrjudke. 

To  this  a  full  arfwer  may  be  given  ;  ift,  it  has 
been  die  cuftom,  and  a  matter  of  attention  in  par* 
foment,  to  declare  upon  thefe  points.  To  prove 
this,  many  precedents  of  various  kinds  might  be 
produced.  1  ftall  content  myfelf  with  thefe :  .when 
the  crown  w»*  endeavouring  to  introduce  a  general 
excife,  and  the  troubles  in  England,  occaiiohed 
thereby,  were  quickly  followed  by  the  Scotch  inva- 
fion,  two  EngUfh  peers,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
lord  Brook  being  fufpe&ed  of  holding  correfoon- 
dence  with  the  Scotch  rebels,  were,  in  time  of  pri- 
vilege, apprehended  by  warrants  from  the  fecreta- 
rics  of  ftace,  their  houfes  entered  and  fearched, 
(lair  papers /sized,  and  their  pockets  rifled.  This 
produced  a  complaint  in  November  1640  againft 
the  Secretaries  of  ftate  who  iflued,  and  the  clerk  of 
(he  council  who  executed,  the  warrants.    On  this 

Ofxafofl, 
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Occafion,  though  the  cafe  was  not  a  cafe  of  privw 
lege,  yet  the  warrant  being  general*  and  tofeize 
all  papers,  was  declared  illegal,  and  the  illegality 
of  the  proceeding,  being  againft  two  members  of 
parliament,  was  declared  a  breach  of  privilege.    Sa- 
tisfaction was  then  made  to  the  two  injured  lords, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  council  firft   brought  on  his 
knees  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  arid  after- 
wards committed  to  prifon,    Again,  in  1680,  Sir 
William  5croggs,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king^s 
bench,  iffued  general  warrants  to  feize  fach  fedi- 
tious  books,  libels;  and  pamphlets,  as  the  mefien- 
gers  of  the  prefs  (hould  be  informed  of  •  Upon 
this  the  houfe  of  commons  refolved,  that  the  war- 
rants  were  arbitrary  and  illegal,  and  impeached  the 
judge.    Yet  this  cafe,  though  fo  highly  refented  by 
the  houfe,  is  plainly  not  fo  flagrant  and  offenfive  as 
the  warrants  iflued  by  lord  Halifax. f  In  1692,  a 
complaint  was  made  by  lord  Marlborough,  land 
others,  t  of  a  breach  of   privilege;  having  been 
committed  to  the  Tower,  without,  information  on 
oath,  and  of  a  difcharge  of  bail  being  refufed  in 
time  of  privilege.     On  this  occafion-  a  bill  was  pro- 
pofed  to  indemnify  fecretaries  of  ftate  for  fuch 
commitments  in  treafonable  cafes,  and  to  limit  their 
powers,  by-law*  but  the  houfe  of  commons  refufed 
to  give  any  ian&ion,  any  definition  to  fuch  powers, 
even  by  limiting  them  ;  but  refolved,  that  the  pow- 
ers being   illegal,  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  exer- 
cifing  them  at  their  peril,  fhould  be  juftified  only 
by  the  cafe,  i 

Next,  as  to  the  trials  depending  in  the  courts 
below,  the  queftion  of  the  warrants  has  not  yet 
come  in  iffke  before  the  court.  '<  In*  one  trial  only 
brought  by  Leach  againft  the  mefiengers,  they  de- 
fended themfelves  umder  the  warrant ;  thejydge 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  warrant  was  illegal ;  and 
the  jury  found,  that  though  the  warrant  had  been 
.  leg* 
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legal,  the  meffengers.  had  not  proved  their  juftifi* 
cation :  fb  that  the  fa8  being  found  againft  them, 
as  well  as  the  lawy  no  exception  could  fie  as  to  the 
warrant.  Mr.  Wilkes's  aftion  againft  lord  Halifax 
may  bring  the  matter  in  queftion ;  but  privilege 
on  the  fide  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  inability 
on  the  fide  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  trial  of  this,  and  may  for  ever  prevent 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  court,  fo  as  to  re-1 
ceive  a  judicial  determination.  It  can  therefore 
fcarcefy  be  ^Hedged,  that  the  matter  is  depending,' 
and  fub  judice.  But  furely  if  it  were,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  enquiry  into  Mr.  Wilkes's  cafe,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fefiion,  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
folution,  fentcnce,  and  punifhment  of  him,  when 
the  matter  was  indifputably  depending,  and /it* 
judice,  (an  information  being  at  the  time  filed 
againft  him  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  without  a 
poffibility  in  Mr.  Wilkes  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
coming  to  trial)  muft  be  fufficient  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  our  coming  to  a  refolution  upon 
this  occafion,  although  fuits  were  depending  in  the 
courts  of  law. 

It  appears  then,  that  a  fecretary  of  ftate  arming 
his  meflengers  with  extraordinary  jurifdi&ion  and 
powers,  on  the  occafion  of  a  libel,  direfts  them 
'  having  no  information  himfelf,  to  get  information, 
(from  Mr.  Carrington  if  they  could)  and  toexfer- 
cife  thefe  powers  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  againft 
fuch  perfons  as  their  informer  fhould  think  fit  to 
advife.  By  means  of  this  power,  which  regal 
authority  itfelf  could  fcarely  delegate,  (which  I 
might  have  felt,  and  might  have  reached  you>  how- 
ever diftant  or  innocent)  feveral  of  his  majefty's 
innocent  fubjefts  were  opprefled  •,  till  at  lengtli  the 
whole  weight  of  this  power,  grown  impatient,  and 
disdaining  the  trouble  of  a  fecond  warrant,  fell,  by  a 
verbal  frder,  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment 


tiXht  T6  which  may  be  added,  that  tUkpfltce* 
demed  2rtd  pftftmiptuous  attempt,  by  which  th* 
opefttionoftheKAaiAScoKFrsaft  wasrt>*WW,  and 
that  great  bulwark  of  our  liberties  rendered  of  no 
effett*  In>i*i>  a  cafe,  and  in  the  cotvrfe  o£ybr&  an 
enquiry,  origindif  mtrodaud  by  tbt  ckowit,  the 
houfe  finding  that  fuch  and  fuch  proceedings  had 
happened,  I  could  not  confent  *  I  on  ft«  you 
would  have  thought  me  warning  to  my  councpy  and 
to  my  duty,  if  I  had  approved  of  paftng  thefe  things 
over  in  fitaice^  without  endeavoring  to  prevent 
them  for  the  future,  and  without  coming  d»  a  fea* 
fonabk  parliamentary  idbfutim  upon  the  queftion, 
leaving  nothing  to  pofterky,  in  the  votes  of  the 
houfe,  but  what  farnifhes,  from  the  nature  of  itv 
the  only  precedent,  perhaps,  upon  record  con- 
cerning this  matter,  in  favour,  as  it  certainly  is  at 
frtftnu  of  the  vafidity  of  ftieh  wairanw*  I  have 
^iven  you  now,  I  hope,,  at  fatisfa&ory .  account  of 
tira  great  matter, 

lam,  Sirr 
London,  Your  moft  obedient  fefvant, 

April  24,  1764,  George  Ywcti 

To  Mr.  Richard  Northcote,  portviroe  of  Hemte* 


On  lord  Halifax  ftanding  out  agarnft  the  laws  and 
m  CONTEMPT  of  the  kings  courts  ofjnftice. 

c  Liberty  is  theEnglifh  fubje&'s  prerogative 

DrYDEN; 

NOTHING  can  give  a  man  of  unprejudiced 
obfervation  lb  much  reaibn  to  be  dii&tisficd 
*ilh  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  as  that  wan- 
ton  and  capricious  interpofition  of  prerogative  on 
the  part  ofiche  crown ;  which  (it  muft  be  conft&d) 
is  in  fo'iae  cafes  fufficiently  counteracted  by  the  pri- 
vilege 
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v&ge  of  parliament*  and  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  but 
which  at  the  fame  time  in  other  cafes,  and  thofc 
too  of  the  laft  moment  to  the  individual,  we  admit 
with  implicit  confidence,  without  limitation,  and 
without  appeal    Can  fuch  admiffion  be  counte- 
nanced by  a  conftitotion,  where  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  thofc  of  the  people  are  fo  equally  ad~ 
jutted,   and  where  the  extensions  of  power   at- 
tempted on  either  fide,  are  fo  fore  to  be  reduced  by 
the  jealoufies  of  the  other  ?  I  anfwer  with  diffidence 
and  diftin&ion :  fuch  admiffion  is  not  countenanced 
by  the  fpirit  of  pur  constitution,  but  prima  focif, 
is  m  great  meaiure  cortnived  at  by  the  bitten    For 
inftance,  lord.  Halifax  has  been  Aimmoned \  has 
refufed  to  appear  \  his  goods  have  been  diftrakied, 
and  forfeited  to  a  considerable  amount.    Thus  far 
the  law  -,  thus  far  the  wifeit  and  beft  iudgc  that 
ever  fat  upon  the  bench,  my  lord  chief  juftice 
Pratt    But  alas !  mark  the  consequence  -,  the  for- 
feiture above-mentioned  is  depofited— Where  ? 
——is  it  veiled  in  that  court  of  juftice,  which,  as 
k  holds  in  irfelf  the  indifputabte  property  of  this 
affront,  has  at  the  feme  time  feme  degree  of  right 
to  hold  in  itfelf,  and  to  apply  with  its  own  difcretion 
to  the  fecurity  of  a  legal  privilege  fuch  forfeiture 
awarded,   as  it  muft  have  been  by  its  own  fen- 
fence  ?—— No— it  is  vetted  in  the  right  of  preroga- 
tive.   His  prefent  majefty,  (happily  for  us,  and 
for  Boiingbroke's  induction  from  fuch  premifes, 
which  he  applies  with  a  great  deatof  good  humour 
to  every  crowned  head  iadiicriminacely,  not  to  the 
perfon  only,  but  to  the  name ;  happily,  1  fry,  for 
his  argument,  and  our  fecurity)  is  a  ptriot  king, 
not  blindly  attached  to  the  interested  views  of  a  de- 
figning  favorite,  but  jealous  of  every  ministerial 
encroachment  upon  the  (lability  of  the  public  weal, 
in  which,  and  only  which,  his  own  conftitutional 
rights,    his  own  prerogative*   his  own  credit,  his 

own 
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own  lafety*  are,  and  muft  be  underftood.  But  let 
us  quit  the  truth  for  once,  and  by  way  of  argu* 
mentative  pofition,  let  us  fuppofe  a  Stuart  fitting 
upon  the  throne.  Shall  fuch  a  king  then  be  em-<- 
powered,  by  fecret  collufion  between  the  offender 
and  himfelf,  to  deliver  back  the  goods  fo  forfeited 
in  purfuance  of  a  legal  fentence,  but  deposited  as 
they  are,  in  his  own  coffers,  and  in  confequence 
ready  at  his  hand,  to  the  fubjeft  of  fuch  diftrefs  the 

defendant  himfelf ?  Shall  fuch  a  king  refervc 

to  his  own  perfon,  in  right  of  prerogative,  a  right 
toannull  the  purpofes,  at  which,  in  this  cafe,  the  law 
is  pointed  ?  I  mean  a  neceffity  of  the  culprit's  ap- 
pearance in  order  to  a  trial :  fhall  this  efiential  pri- 
vilege of  legal  procefs  be  refufed  the  plaintiff  in  the 
tnoft  momentary  part  of  right  and  juftice.?  Shall 
this  refufal  meet  with  countenance  from  preroga- 
tive ?  Is  fuch  prerogative  inherent  in  the  perfon  of 
kings  by  right  divine  (let  me  fift  this  cafuiftry  to 
the  bottom)  or  is  it  a  grant  from  the  people  ?  Arc 
the  rights,  which  fuch  a  grant  has  vefted  in  the 
king's  perfon,  to  fet  the  claims  of  injured  juftice 
at  defiance,  or  rather  to  corroborate,  by  the,  fan&ion 
of  their  name,  the  privileges  of  the  fubjeft,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  king  ?  A  power  of  diftrefs  has 
been  claimed,   and  execution  of  fuch  diftrefs  has 
been  awarded  by  courts  of  juftice,  time  out  of 
mind :  fuch  a  power  was  of  the  wifeft,  as  well  as 
the  earlieft  inftitution.     What  cafe  does  it  reach  fo 
properly  as  that  of  fuits  preferred  againft  members 
of  parliament,  which  can  never  admit  the  pericytial 
arreft  of  the  defendant  ?  mlfuit  unquam  Jic  impar 
Jibi.    How  contemptuoufly  was  privilege  treated 
in  Wilkes's  cafe !  How  is  it  coaxed  aftd  ftroaked, 
and  clapped  upon  the  back  in  the  cafe  of  lord 
Halifax !  But  I  afk  that  noble  lord's  pardon  for 
having  aflerted  that  he  has  refufed  to  appear ;  I 
have  juft  heared  that  he  has  engaged  to  appear. — - 

What 
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What  time  has  he  fixed  upon  for  his  appearance  ? 
Why  juft  die  time,  when  parliament  will  be  fitting, 
and  no  writ  of  fummons  can  hold  againft  his  plea 

of  privilege. Is  fiich  an  engagement  as  this, 

which  laughs  at  itfelf,  to  fufpend  tne  execution  of 
diftrcfe?-  Is  law  to  be  fhuffled  with,  and  judgment 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  altion  at  a  diftant  period 
of  time,  and  at  a  time  too,  in  which  all  its  efforts 
to  fecure  appearance,  fhould  he  at  fuch  time  re- 
cede from  his  verbal,  or  even  written  engagement, 
muft  be  null  and  void  ? 

4  O  my  poor  country,  fiek  with  foreign  blows, 
•  How  wilt  thou  fpeed  when  riot  is  thy  care  \9    ' 

Brutus. 


For  the  falisfaftion  of  the  reader,  it  men  toot  hi  afnifs 
to  give  a  Jhort  ftate  of  the  cdfe  between  John 
Wilkes,  Eft;  and  the  Earl  of  Hdifix. 

T  T  TILKES,  E%  againft  the  earl  of  Halifax  and 
V V«  *he  three  mefiengers,  who  executed  the 
general  warrant.  Original  was  fued  out,  tefted 
June  i*  and  returnable  June  19,  1763 ;  and  the 
earl  being  fummoned,  caft  an  effoign,  which  wai 
adjourned  till  Nov.  18.- Then  comes  in  privi- 
lege ;  which  being  at  an  end,  and  all  the  efibigns 
expired,  a  diftringas  was  taken  out,  tefted  May  9, 

1764,  returnable  May  27. The  fheriff  returns 

40s  iflues. The  earl  dots  not  appear.— — The 

court  direds  50I.  iflues.— —--An  alias  diftringas  is 
taken  out*  tefted  May  30,  2nd  returnable  June  18. 
—The  lherifF  returns  hi9  iflues.— The  earl  ftill 
refufes  to  appear.— —The  court  orders  500I.  iflues. 
— A  pluries  diftringas  is  taken  out,  tefted  June  22, 

and  returnable  July  8> In  November  (1764) 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  oudawed ;  which  was  what  the 

earl  waited  for  ♦>. and  here  the  affair  dropt.    The 

Vol.1.  T  laws 
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kws  -were  trampled  upon  to  get  at  one  individual ; 
and  again,  trampled  upfah'  to  fereen  another. 
Was  thisjuftke  r 


fhe  following  art  the  letters  which  ptjftd-fretween 
Mr.  Pitt,  (novf  lord  Chatham)  and  Mr.  Alfcn, 
on  the  fubjetl  of  the  Bath  addrefs  on  the  Peace. 

ttayes,$mc2>iy62. 
Dear  Sir, 

HAVING  declined  acxtmigjuiying  Sir  Joh*  Sea- 
brigb.t  ir>  printing  the  a^dreis  feom  Back, 
tranfmittedto  us  jointly  by  the  town  clerk,  I  think 
it,  on  all  accounts,  indifpenfibly  necefiary  that  I 
(hould  inform  *tou  of  the  Teafon  of  my  conduit. 
•  The  epithet  of  adequate  given  to  the  peace*  con- 
tains adefoription  of  the  .conditions  of  it,  fa  repug- 
nant to  my  unalterable  opinion*  concerning  many 
of  them,  and  Fully  declared  by  me  in  parliament, 
that  it  was!  is  iiripofiible  for  mc  to  obey  the.  corpo- 
ration's commands  in  presenting  their  addreis,  #ls  it 
was  unexpected  to  receive  fuch  a  commiffioiu  As 
to  my  opinion  of  the  peace*  I  will  4*>nly  fay  that  I 
formed  it  with  fincerky  according  to  fudh;  lights  as 
my  little  experience  and  finail.  portion  of  under- 
(landing  could  afford  me.  This  canvi&ion  muft 
remain  to*  myfelf  the  conftawt  rule  of  my  condud ; 
and  I  leave  to  others,  wkh  much  deference  to.  their 
better  information,  to  follow:  their  bwn  judgment. 
Give  me  leave,  my  dca*, -good  Sir,  to  deute  to  con- 
vey, through,  you,  to  Mr.  Mayor,  and  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  corporation*  thrife  my  free  fcnti- 
ments  >y  and  with  the  juftefti  fenfe  of  their  pail  good- 
nefs  towards  me,  plainly  to  ronfefs  that  I  perceive 
I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  form  pretentions  xm  the  fu- 
ture favour  of  gentlemehr  who  are  come  to*  think 
fo  differently  from  me,  on  matters  of  the  higheft 

.  impor- 
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importance  to  the  nadoufl  welfare,    t  am  *ver, 
wuhrefpeftfolandaffcdbkmatecfteem, 
My  dcSw  Sir, 
Your  ftfchful  fikady  - 

and  obliged  humble  fcrvane; 
Signed  W.  Pkvp**' 
Lady  Chatham  joins  with  nte  in  all  complk 
ments  to  the  femfy  of  Prkft-  Park. 


.    ...-•:  Prior  Perky  June  4,  rjtf>3. 

Mfdearefi  Sir, 
IT  is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  find  by  the  letter 
which  you  was  plcafcd  to* fend  nr  fflg  dir  2d  of  this 
month,  that  the  word  adequate  in  the  Bath  addrefs 
tadbeetffo  very  tiflfenfive  to  you,  as  to  hinder  the 
fincereft  and  moft  zealous  of  yourfrreficfe  m'the 
corporation  from  teftifying  for  the.  future  their 
gw»  *tackm©rtt  foyiWi.    •  ; 

Upon  this  oefcafion-,  in  jiiftiee  i&  tfifcfh;  It  h  in- 
cumbent on  m#ti  acquaint  you;  that  the  exception- 
able word  doe*  Hdt'iftfl!  with  them,  but  myfelf;' 
wfc  Hidden}?  dte#'  Up  that  addrels,  to.  prevent' 
their  feeding  of  another,  which  the  mayor  brought1- 
nv  me!;  in  term*  that  I  could  not?  condtir  ih •,  comes 
<sf  tfertwo  formr  I  haW  taken  the'fiberty  to  fetid1 
ay  you  hvthe  inclofed  paper  for  your  private  penir 
fiiti  and. Sir  JoHii  Seabright  having1  in  his  letter  to; 
Mr.  Clutterbuck  only  acquainted  him*  tfiatin  fotor* 
abfeflOB  in  the  country  he  delivered  the  addrefs,  I' 
flu*  decline,  eaeetitittg  of  your  commands  to  tJfer3 
corpocitton  Gh  iHte-deJfcate  poirif,  titftefc  yoti  re- 
new thpm*  tipoh  your  perufal  of  this?  fetter,  which 
for  fafety  I  have  fete  by  a  meflenger,  and  I  beg 
your^nfwer  to  it  by  him,  who  has  orders  to  wait 
fork.  -  '    ■    '• 

T  2  Permit 
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.Permit  me  to  lay,  tharl  have  not  the  leaft  ot>«> 
jeftion  to,  but,  the  higheft  regard  and  even  vene- 
ration for  your  whole  conduit  *  neither  have  I  any 
apology  to  make  for  the  expreffion  in  which  I  am 
(o  unfortunate  to  differ  from  you.  And  with  the 
utmoft  refped,  affe&ion,  and  gratitude,  you  will 
always  find  me  to  be, 

My  deareft  Sir, 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Your  mbft  humble, 

Mr.  Pitt.  and  obedient  fervant, 

Signed  R.  Allen. 
.  The  beft  wifties  of  this  family  always  attend 
lady  Chatham.  R.  A. 


.  H4frs,  June  5,  1763. 

]\fy  dear  Sir, 

1  AM  forry  that  my  letter  of  2d  inft.  fliotdd  give 
you  uneafinefs,  and  occafion  to  you  the  trouble  of 
fending  a  meflenger  to  Hayes. .  I  defire  you  to  be 
allured,  that  few  things  can  give  me  more  real  con* 
cern,  than  to  find  that  my  notions  of  the  public 
good  differ  io  widely  from  thofe  of  the  man,  whofe 
goodnefs  of  heart  and  private  virtues  I  fhall  ever 
refpeft  and  love.  I  am  not  infenfiWc  to  your  kind 
motives  for  wiihing  to  interppfe  time  for  fecond 
thoughts  •,  but  knowing  how  much  you  approve  an 
open  and  ingenuous  proceeding,  I  truft  that  you 
will  fee  the  unfitnefs  of  my  concealing  from  my 
conftituents  the  infurmoumable  reaibns,  which  pre- 
vented my  obeying  their  commands  in  prefenting 
an  addrefs,  containing  a  difavowal  of  my  opinion 
delivered  in  parliament  relating  to  the  peace*  As 
their  fervant,  I  owe  to  thefe  gentlemen  an  expla- 
nation of  my  conduit  on  this  occafion  -,  and  as  a 

man 
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man  not  forgetful  of  the  ctiftinguflhed  honour  of 
having  been  invited  to  reprcfent,themr  X  owe  it, 
in  gratitude,  to  them,  not  to  think  of  cmbarrafling 
and  encumbering,  for  the  future,  friends  to  whom  I 
have  fuch  obligations-,  and  who, now  view,  with 
approbation,  meafures  of  an  adminiftration,  found- 
ed on  tt^e  fubverfioa  :of  that  fyftem  which  once 
procured  me  the  countenance  and  favour  of  the 
city  of  Bath.  On  thefe  plain  grounds,  very  coolly 
weighed,  I  will  venture  to  beg  again  that  my  equit- 
able good  friend  will  be  Co  good  to  convey  to  Mr. 
mayor  and  the  gentlemen  of  the.  corporation  my 
fentimeots,  as  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  zd 
inftant 

I  am  ever,  with  unchanging  fentiments  of  re-? 
Jpect  and  afiedtioiy 

.   'My  dear  Sir, 

Moft  faithfully  yours, 


.    Priqt:  Parky  June  ^  1763. 

Mf  Jtare/t  Sir,        ._•.', 
WITH  the  greateft. anxiety  and  concern  I  have,  in 
obedience  to  your  pofltive  and  repeated  commands, 
executed  the  moft  painful  commiffion  that  ever  I 
received*  •      v 

Upon  this  difagreable  occafion  give  me  leave 
juftxa  fay,  that  however  different  otir  abilities  may 
be,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honeft  man,  after  he  has 
made  the  ftrifteft  enquiry,  to  aft  purfuant  to  the 
light  which  the  fupreme  being  has  been  pleafed  to 
dHpenfe  to  him  *,  and  this  being  the  rule  that  I  am 
perfuaded  we  both  govern  ourfelves  by,  I  (hall 
take  the  liberty  now  only  to  add,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  any  pcrfon  to  retain  higher  fentiments  of 
your  late  glonous  adminiftration  than  I  do,  nor  can 
:-  T3  be 
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bcwkhiintef  &kHty»  mk  afie&ioe,  and  itfpgft, 
thaslhajrc&ow,  ftill  aro,  0ji4*taays  fiutU  fc*# .. 

:.  My  dfitrtffcSir, 
Jaii*  Jfc(p&f  J^/t,  .  .   Ypuit  -moft  hurobhv 
,  Mr.  J?kt.    ..  .  ^4fl^<>bedt£itt&rv*ftf, 

4 .  Signed  R.  Amxh. 
The  beft wi&e*  of  this  <faoou]r  urait  uppalady 
Chatham*.     ;>;  ... 


Mmarts  <m  the  prttfftpg  Itftor. 

X  Canpot  forbear /taking  rtotice  of  chat  arrdgarit  let- 
ter of  Mr.PittVto -the  corporation  of -ft -wherein, 
amongft  many  other  abfurdities,  Jie  not  onlyfeys, 
that  ne  cdn  never  thirik  of  reprdfenting  th^tcfty  in 
parliament  again,  on  account  of  its  having,  like 
many  other  loya}  Ones,  addreffed  his  majefty  on  the 
peace :  a  peace  as  he  fays  he  wangly  oppofed  in  par- 
liament /but  likewife  writes  in  a  ftile,  as  though  he 
thought  he  did  his  conftituents  great  honour  in  re* 
prefenting  themTLetany  of  hl3  mends  of  followers, 
if  they  can,  deny,  that  thej>refent  treaty  of  peace  is 
more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  than  that  which 
he,  infallible  as  he  feems  to  think  himfdf,  would 
have  concluded  when  it*  ;pbwer  ..':  how  iriconfifent 
has  his  conduft  t>ten  of  lateM^e  may  now  indeed 
be  juftly  eftecmed  what  a  certain  colonel,,  now  de- 
puty governor  of  Minorca,  called  him  in  x  certain 
honourable  houfe:-  he  now 'tally,  laying  ptfriotifm 
*6de,  proves  himfeif  an  incendiary,  and  anu  .heap 
of  contradi&iws;    .  '      >  i.     .       ' 

M  Impartial  SpeHfUtor. 


:;  u  zt.. 
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Reply  to  the  above  temafks. 

J  CANtf&T  far  tear  taking  notice bfl&at  arrogant \ 
but  ftffy.and  impertinent  letter  of  Mr.  Jin  Impartial 
Spe&ator,  as  he  moft  Mtfy  calb  himfeU;  publilh- 
ed  in  year  paper  of  this  day,  wherein  he  fays  nothing 
but  absurdities  an<£  cqnivbeations,-  which  dcte&  ana 
confute  themfelves.  *  I  [do  not  wonder  that  he  and 
thofe  who  pay.  for  the  fquibs  of  his  hired  impartial** 
ty  are  Vexed  that  Mr.  P.  is  fo  iNDtPEtfbENT  that 
he  can  tell  ins  conftitucrtts  he  will  notT  reprefent 
them  again.  How  many  of  thofe  who  gave  a  ve- 
nal vote  of  approbation  of  the  peace  he  warmly 
appofed  dare  hold'  that '  language  ?  Even  the  firft 
lord  of  (he  treafiwry  hasy  on  occafion  of  changes 
of  office  made  to  accommodate  his  vacillant  timidi- 
ty, and  reward  his  finite  compliance,  been  thricd 
re-ele&ed  in  one  year,  ibr  a  borough  which  would 
not  have  chofen  him  once,  if  a  generous  brother 
had  not;(with  a  noble  contempt  of  his  experienced 
ingratitude,  andjftfong  feelings  of.  the  afFeftion 
he  had  forfekqd,  *  y^UM  to  the  fupplications  he 
was  mean  enough  to  renew  •,  and  reipedt  to  the 
decency  w  the  king's  fervice,  frdm  which  he  himv 
felf  ftood  expelled,-  , for  his  fpirited  oppofition  to 
the  tyranny  of  bfaveuritc,  who  was  destroying  his 
country  that  he  might  enfiave  it ;  as  well  as  from 
the  requeff  of  their  common  and  great  ally  who  was 
in  the  lame  fituation,  but  could  not  be  provoked 
to  withhold  his  earneft  felicitations,  which  were  as 
unmerited  as  the  favour  they  obtained)  contented 
that  he  fo  often  Ibould  offer  his  fervice  to  the  cor- 
poration where  he  could  not  make  a  vote,  as  the 
only  way  he  had  to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  being 
forced,  when-  in  the  higheft  employment  in  the 
jkingdom,  to  beg  3  feat  in  parliament  from  thofe 
T  4  whom 
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whom  he  had  before  fuffered  to  tread  upon  his  pu- 
fiUanimity,  when  he  was  facrificing  the  ties  of  na- 
ture, and  the  bonds  of  obligation,  with  the  duties 
of  patriotiim,  to  fupport  the.  4efpotUm  of  their 
-imbitiqiv  How  many  are  there  of  thole  loyal  cities 
qf  which  your  correfpondent  (peaks,  thjit  haye  ad- 
dreffcd  his  majefly  on  the  peace  (that is, .  hive,  like 
the  corporation  of  B.  given  the  fi&ittous  authenti- 
cation of  their  feal  to  anaddrefs  deviled  or  dictated 
by  one  man,  perhaps  fome  ignorant  but  fortunate 
tool  of  »dminiflxauon*p  which,-  inftcad  of  freely 
chufing  an  independent  rejrcfeatatiYC,  to  maintain 

♦    The  ftfal  of  the  borough  of  W-r— -,  was  pat  to  an 
addrefs  Without  the  knowledge  of  more  than  three  member* 
of  the  corporation,  the  reft  difavowiag^he  felonious  a&  when 
difcovered.     Addrefics  have  been  prefented  from  counties 
which  never  met  to  confider  of   them,  with  fubferiptiona 
mendicated  from  ho  life  to  houfe  of  fuch  as  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  fign  them.  '  Others  have  been  furrepthioufrv  procured 
from  packed  afTembliet,  to  which  tkofe  onljy  were  fecretry  in- 
vited whofe  fubfervjency  to  a  job  wasfecured,  and  oppofed 
by  the  others  accidentally  prefent*   Some  have  been  fjgned  in 
the  name  of  the  whole,  by  one  pfcrfon/  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred to  compofe  the  addrefs  as  he  pkafed,  without  (b  much 
as  mowing  it  to  thofe  who  delegated  tq  him  thai  extraordinary 
power.    Such  facls  tranfpire  by  chance ;  but  the  true  fcifbuv 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  modern  addreffine  would  be  a  work 
not  lefs  curious  than  inflru&ive.     Quere,  what  is  the  intrin- 
fic  value  of  fuch  addrefles,  as  being  the  voice  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  come  i  Is  this  informing  the  crown  of  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  people,  taken  in  a  candid  and  conititutiona| 
manner ;  or  is  it  buoyip?  up  the  power  of  a  contemptible  ad- 
miniflration,  whofe  credit  and  popularity  are  alike  low,  by 
impbfing  on  the  king  the  fuppofitious  fruic of  mini&erial  influ- 
ence for  the  genuinelentiments  of  boncft  and  enlightened  patriT 
ots?  Are  not  the  negative  refolutions  of  the  city  of  London %  and 
the  counties   of  York  and  Surry,  made  in  opposition  to  the 
moll  ftrenuous   efforts  of  power/  and  the  molt  fubtleartsof 
influence,    upon   fair  trial,  and  full  deliberation,  of  more 
importance  than  hundreds  of  approbations,   begged,  bought* 
procured,  and  compelled,  in  the  manner  pfadtifed  of  late  ?  Le£ 
as  many  as  can,  of  thofe  who  voted  to  approve  the  peace, 
tell  their  cenftituents  they  did  it  not  according  to  their fean9 
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the  tnie  lixtcreft  of  their  country,  do  not  feH  to  the 
highcft  bidder  a  capacity  of  carrying  to  market  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  the  rights  of  the  people; 
and  the  glory  of  the  nation  ?  It  is,  to  be  fure,  a 
greatjpity  tnat  Mr.  Pitt  Should  write  in  ajfilethat 
is  offcnfive  to  this  autv  critic  %  who  takes  upon  him 
to  pronounce  upon  things  with  a  Very  felf-confident 
air  of  importance,  notiyithftanding  the  reproof, 
which,  with  no  ftnall  degree  of  infoferice,  he  pre-* 
fames  to  adminifter  to  the  pretenfions  of  infallibility 
that  he  affe£t$  tp  impute  to  one  much  beyond  the 
fphere  of  his  afpiring  judgment :  but*  certainly  Mr 
P.  miift  have  been  unreafonably  fclf-deniea,  or 
have  forgot  the  true  dignity  of  charafler  with  which" 
his  country  has  delervedfy  ennobled  him,  if  he  had 
defcended  fo  far  as  to  write  in  any  other  ftile  than 
that  he  did  ufe  (if  it  were  fairly  reprefented)to  even 
the  rcfjpc&able  corporation  of  Bath,  which  receives 
a  great  addition  of  lyftre  from '  its  lodging  alj 
its  aftive  powers*  and  all  its  faculties-  of  acute 
difcernment  in  the  fole  perfon  of  the  great  Mr: 
Allen,  Mr.  pretended  Impartial,  has  learned 
his  notions  of  honour  in  a  fchool  where  mc* 
jit  did  not  bear  the  palm,  if  he  does  not  think  it 

would 

txptSationsy  or  &— bet ;  and  by  comparing  their  number  with 
thofe  who  do  fay,  and  can  with  truth  lay,  as  Mr.  George 
Onflow,  who  is  truly  honourable  without  the  poft  he  was  too 
worthy  to  be  fullered  to  enjoy,  has  done,  in  the  face  of  his 
confo'tuents  and  in  defiance  of  corruption  and  tyranny,  that  he 
voted  according  to  his  conscience,  and  in  (b  doing  brought  upon 
himfelf  minifterial  vengeance,  the  public  will  fee  upon  what 
fjde  the  virtuous  and  laudable  majority  was.  The  fruits  of  the 
peace,  if  they  yet  continue  without  infraction,  or  fliall  re- 
main fo  as  long  as  to  fee  t\it  pa3a  co*venta  of  the  definitive 
treaty  carried  into  execution,  will  be  a  more  incon tellable 
proof  of  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  thofe  who  made  anjl 
approved,  or  of  thofe  who  oppofed  and  .condemned  it,  than 
the  falfe  adulation  of  addreifes,  as  venal,  and  defpicable,  as  the 
corruption,  and  incapacity,  of  thofe  4who  folicit  and  procure 
them,  is  criminal  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  found 
part  of  the  nation,  which  naufeates  the  ftench  of  the  rotten  per- 
fume. 
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would  be  an  honour  to  any  .cQrpqrjtQonia  England» 
to  be  feprefented  by  the  man,  who,  bytheianani-. 
n)Ous  voice-of  tJ^e.commonw^Jth,  wa$; caljpd  upon 
to  fteer  the  helm  of  a  fta^cring^fta^e,  and  did,  by 
the  aftoniftiing>energy  ofhis  fpirit*  *nd  the  UAparal- 
led  fuperiority  of  his  talents  fongbvernmeQt,  fa  ye 
his  country  \  th<?  iiqexajnpled  reputation  of  which, 
acquired  under,  his  conduit,  (wilj  add  to  the  juft 
tribute  of  praofe  already  bcilowed  both  byi/w  and 
people*  a  monument  more,  durable  than  bra&  or 
ijw^k,  tp»  perpetuate  the  |ameof  Jiis  glorious  and 
uncorrupt  adminiftraticw,  in  the  faithful  p*qe  of  .an 
almoft  incredible  hiftory,  that  future  ages  wHl  read, 
with  graceful  admiration,  of  his  virtue  and  abilities* 
and  with  due  reieiftmem  agafftit:  thcrotting  memorv 
of  the  parricides  who  facjifced  the  immortal  wor£ 
of  his  hands  taaa  infamous .lull  for  the  power  be 
difdained  to  feol4  longer  tKan  he  could  employ  it 
pffe&ually  to  hwnble  the  enemies,  and  {tqttre^  the 
intereft  of  the  nations  he  had  delivered  from  ruip 
and  defpair.  Let  any  of  the  deceived  and  feduced, 
Or  corrupted  friends  or  followers  of  thofe  who  pay 
chi&  Pfeudo  SpeSator  who  lyritcs^his  to  yo%  Mr. 
Printer,  if  Jbey  can^  demonftfate,  againft  thcun- 
biafled  conviction,  exprefied  from  all  corners  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  irrefragable  proofs  and  ar- 
guments of  the  writings  -published,  pending  the 
negotiations,  what  the  minifterial  fcribblers  »^t?  pre- 
tend to  aflert,  while  others,  with  good  feafon  deny 
it,  that  the  late  treaty  efface  (wjiich  the  nonfenfe 
of  this  correspondent,  who  fays  he  is  your  confUut 
«ader,calls  xhtptefent^s  if  it  was  not  yet  finiftwd,or 
faecaufe  perhaps  it  is  already  anniilled  by  infra&ion) 
ismore  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  which 
he,  whoy  to  the  writer's  own  reproach  only,  is  con*. 
tumeliouflyfaid/*  think  himftlf  infallible^  but  who 
proved  himfelf  to  be  among  the  leafl  fallible  politic 
cians,   and.  the  moft  .hojieft  ftateftnen  that  have 

adorned 


adotrod  th*  or  wy  ^country, :  vwn&tM  is/aid  bam 
conduikit  when  m  fk>w<*r.  •  Only  kt  thole  who  au* 
thorite  themfeivea  to  %  in  judgment  upon  fa  ira* 
ponaftt  &  queftion,.  produce  more  indisputable  civ* 
dentiaU  of  their  flull  to  decide,  than  have  yet  ap- 
peared oo  that  fide,  and  lay  before,  the  world  the 
evidence  upon  which  .they  ground  their  determine 
fee*,  without  the  difguife  which  the  weaknefs  of 
the  C*uk  ho&  hitherto,  obliged  &ch  undertakers  to 
ufe :  and  let  them,  above  all,  be  honcft  enough 
to  take  into  the  Recount  the  charge  of  circum* 
ftances  between  the  two  periods  of  time ;  the  ad- 
ditional burden  and  expence  England  had  incurred 
in  her  own  juft  and  neceUary  defence  \  and  the  fur* 
ther  means  of  doing  juftice  to  herfelf,  which  the 
relu&ant  continuation  of  the  w^r  had,  at  a  vaft  ex» 
pence  of  blood  and  treafure,  put  into  her  hands, 
by  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  providence  fot 
pending  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  an  in- 
temperate climate,,  to  correft  the  blunder  of  pro- 
craftin^ating  councils,  which  muft  otherwife  have 
proved  fatal  to,  the  defign,  and  feconding  the  he- 
roic efforts  of  invincible  bravery, :  in  an  army  fuffer- 
ing  the  fevercfl  hardships,  and  pouring  out  their 
lives  to  make  £cqui&tions,  which  thofe  who  fent 
them  to  the  butchery,  were  in  the  inftant  negotiat- 
ing away  upon  the  moft  inadequate  conditions. 

This  Sp$£tator  fajtidiefvs  &Jto  moUftusy  in  a  vain 
exclamation,  afks,  hw>  incoi^ent  has.  bis  (t.  e. 
Mr.  P— '$)  cQndytf  been  sf  late !  But  the  truly  con- 
cerned patriot-beholders  admire  the  confiftency  and 
mod«ation  of  the  renowned  citizen,  who  has  bcea 
venerably  illuftriOiwJa  a.  private  ftarion,  ever  fincc 
he  was  driven  from  the  charge,  which  has  been 
worfe  than  vacant  from  the  time  it  was  taken  from 
him.  Like  another  Roman,  he-ha*  been  retired 
txt  his  ploughs  and  when  in  the  fenace,  he  has  op*» 
pokd  the  enemies  of  their  country  alike  as  of  hin> 

felf, 
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fclf,  with  nothing  but  btmt  co\)n*il  than  any  they 
could  give,  and  too  good  for  them  to  follow,  tho' 
lifteited  to  with  admiration  and  applaufc  by  all  but 
tbofe,  to  whom  it  was  a  mirror  to  (hew  their  own 
imbecility.    Whatever  a  certain  colonel,  who  your 
correfponderityiyj  is  now  deputy  governor  of  &Enor~ 
«•  (which  muft  be  a  mtftake,  as  the  gentleman  in 
that  office  never  fat  in  the  place  referred  to,  and 
probably  means  another  cotertel,  lately  appointed 
governor  of  a  caftle  in  the  North,  as  a  reward  for 
ailing  the  burtkfs  bully  on  a  particular  occafion) 
whatever  this  colonel  called  Mr.  P—  in  a  certain 
honourable  houfe,  which  was  fo  difgufted  with  the 
indecency  of  his  firft  cut  of  fcurrility,  that  the  fe- 
cond  attempt  was  drowned  in  an  univerfal  cotogh 
and  Ihuffle  of  the  feet ;  the  admirers  of  that  great 
man  will  leave  the  proficients  in  Billingfgate  to  call 
names*  which  thbfe  who  employ  them  deferve  *  and 
regard  his  actions,  which  (lamp  a  character  as  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  fuch  bablefs,  as  the  moon  is 
above  the  barking  of  the  little  cur,  being  now  in- 
deedjufily  efieemed  one  of  the  firflr  men  of  the  age : 
he  now  truly  adheres  to  patriotifm,  which  a  fucceed- 
ing  and  opponent  minifter  cannot  be  laid  to  lay 
afide,  only  becauie  he  never  took  it  up ;  and  con- 
tinues to  prove  himfelf,  infttad  of  an  incendiary,  the 
wonderful  artift  to  extinguiih  the  fire  that  devours 
his -country,  and  a  very  conftellation  of  virtues  and 
accomplifhmtnts ;  while  it  is  evident  beyond  dif- 
pute,  that  theunpopular/^arto,  who  envies  the 
grearneis  he  cannot  rival,  is  the  fire-brand  which 
kindled  the  raging  flame,  and  is  in  truth  a  bundle 
of  abfurdities,  though  he  cannot  be  called  an  heap 
of  contradiSions*,  not  having  eVer<lofte  any  good  to 
contraft  the  mifthief  the  nation  has  fuffered   by 
him,  which  is  a  merit  Mr.  Impartial  Spcffater's 
own  figure  does-  not  deny  to  Mr.  P-^,  amidft  all 
ibc  fury  of  his  injpdtent  malfcti'  -  l  •      Tallio. 

Yinii- 
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Vindication  of  the  peace  propofed  By  Mr.  Pitt. 


•fait  hac  fapientia  quondam. 


Publica  prroatisfuernerij  facra  profanis. 

Hoai 

npHE  effefts  of  aftions  ddmonftrate  their  ten- 
X     dcncy ;  but  it  is  the  intention  and  dcfign  of 
them  that  mark  the  charaifter,  and  prove  the  foirit 
of  the  agent.    The  more  clofely  the  conduft  of  th? 
niiniftef,  who////  continues  to  afty  though  not  tp 
appear  as  vifibly  as  before  he  refigned  his  office,  is 
examined,  the  refult  wilt  be  more  firmly  to  con- 
vince the  impartial  obferver,  that  the  principle  of 
His  adminiftration  was   a  determined  purpofe  to 
make  peace  at  any  rate.   '  He  faw;  it  was  the  onty 
chance  he  had  of  iecuring  to  himfelf  the  abfolutc 
domination  over  this  country,  to  which  he  afpired ; 
and  which,  it  is  well  known,  he  had  projected, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign  un- 
locked the  prifon  of  hii  ambition/ that  had  been 
working  deep  under-ground,  when  it  could  not  aft 
above-board.     It  has  indeed  been  pretended  that 
he  Was,  forced  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  hands,  to  do  the  kind  office  to  the  nation',  whichf 
no  other  would  undertake,  of  putting  ap  end  to  a 
bloody  and   conftiming  war;  and  that  he  even 

ftipulatcd  with  the- for  leave  to  retire  as  foon 

as  he  fhould  have  executed  that  generous  and  ar- 
duous enterpri2e,  for  the  falvation  of  a  ftate  ruined 
with  fuccejfes.  Of  this,  however,  we  heard  nothing, 
tUJ  the  involuntary  abdication  feemed  to  take  place; 
when  it  was  circulated  with  all  the  exa&nefs  of 
written  prders  from  a  commander  in  chief,  by  the 
bufy  emiffaries  of  the  retired  leader ;  and  every  fign' 
and  appearance  attending  the  rife  and  operations, 
and'  even  the  furrehder  of  the  power  that  WW ins 

terred 
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terred  with  as  great  ceremony,  and  no  more  reality* 
than  nuns 'are  when  they  take  the  veil,  muft,  upon 
the  flighted  reflection,  have  convinced  thofe  who 
knew  the  leaft  of  the  fchemes  that  had  been  medi- 
tated by  the  favourite  before  bis  vifibk  elevation, 
that  the  mimfter  was  but  bid  when  he  appealed  to 
fall ;  and  that  his  influence  only  ftepped  behind  in- 
ftead  of  giving  way.  Like  one  trained  tot  the  $b$a» 
ire,  the  proudjimular,  mimicking  the  comelinefs  of 
dying  for  his  country,  concluded  the  P atria-Tra- 
gedy by  feigning  to  expire  upon  the;  ftage^  but  a&cd 
the  flain  hero  fo  ill  as  to  difcov*r  the  mtitions  of 
the  ^living  Cadaver  eyen  fcfpr'e  the  curtain  was 
tfropt.  The  wounds  which"  he  *G4  reathf$dL>  re- 
ceived in  a  fharp  engagement,  and  not  alleviated 
by  a  miferable  vi&ory,  ripened  the  reki£taat..pur* 
pofe  of  putting  an  end  V>  h\s  puhfic  miniffiy^  as.  the 
6ply  means  left  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  Jecret 
credit :  and,  if  any  thing  was  .wanting  to  coimun- 
mate  the  cteira&er  of  his*  a^ipihiffration,  he  finiihed 
it  withafolemn  facriEceVof  honour  arjd ,  ;veracity 
offered  up  by  a  w — -r-mah,,  to  atone  for  th*  folly 
3nd  imprudence  of  .a  weak  minifler*,    . 

A  good  peac<  was  the  grated:  blefifc^the  .na- 
tion could  have  defired*  ^nd  .a  legitimate  fhare  in 
making,  it,  an  honour  un^irtliy  of  no  ambition : 
but  to  fiipplant  the  patriot  ancJpopular  minifbei,  who 
had  the  beft  title  and  the  fitteftp^jpacity  to  complete 
the  glory  of  the  war  he  had  fo  happHy  £wdti#ed, 
in  order  to  raife  a  pillar  of  fame,, upon  his  .bor- 
rowed foundation,  was  a  mearinefc  incident  to  pride, 

*  Qrtere*  Who  aflured  a  certain  great  aflembly,  upon  hi* 
Honour,  that  it  was  zfatfious  }ye;  that  ever  he  \i&  promiied 
Ms  endeavours  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  cyder  aft,  if  the 
city  of  London-  would  agree  nqt  to.  petition  the  king  ac?mft 
paffingit ;  a  £&&,  eftabliihed  to  the  fatisfattion  of  every  body, 
By  .the  chqairy  made  in  the  Common  Council,  Which' clearly 
ftftWed  wh»  was  the  fy&  \ 
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andiaeooftfeiK  wish  hot*.  To  conclude  an  i*+ 
a4w*te  peace,  on  purpofe  to  fuperfede  unrivalled 
taienirf&r  ipqr  (which  envious  detraction  itfelf  al« 
lows  tp.  the  induftrioys  ftatefman  who  was  thrown, 
out  of  the  fervice  of  hi$  country  when  in  poflcffioo 
ef  its  hfeheft  confidence  and  favour,  merited  by  the 
¥cg££0ttpfels9  fpirited  operations,  djfiaterefted  cob~ 
&u&*  and  incorruptgd  pufity  of  his  adnniniflxation> 
was  snaking  a  prcptriy  of  the  nation  j  foodfiicing  k» 
glory  T*ad  intereft  to  the  arrogftiG?  and  ambition 
of  m  iacapable  minifter :  and  bPtwying  the  faith* 
of  the  throne,  which  flood  pledged  that  no  term* 
flaofdd  be  yielded  to,  but  fuch  a*  were  juit>  ho- 
insurable,  and  fii&sfft£fcory. 

Novw  is  juftifiabk  which  19  not  carried  on  with 
a  viftw  to  make  pe#c5  as  fooa  as  it  cm  be  done  witb 
fcfe£y;  .but  that  :p#*ce  pron?ifcs  very  little  to  be 
good,  which  is  not  its  own  chief  ^nd.  The  princi- 
pal aim  of  an  a£tk>a  mud  always  have  the  pre- 
vailing influence  ki  the  choice  and  J*fe  of  the  wean*; 
eg$ipyed4o  aceompiifh  it,  Wh*a  feace  is.de* 
graced  firqjoa  being  the  primary  ofaged  of  itfelf  audi 
pureed  by  a>  TOimfter  for  the  Cake  of  fome  ^other 
end  Which  is  chiefly  ^  hb  view*  th&trto  which  jt  is 
tingle  fobftrvicm  wjli  govern,  the;  0Cffldu&  of  the: 
negotiation -,  a&d  the,  conditjpe*,  off  fche  treaty,  bend 
to  the/defigw  which  the  miniftes  who  wafcfs  fihfe 
pe^e.iT^ns  by  itrto^rampw  (ftyjismtp  ft*  hinftftlf,- 
iff  gppbfrion  to  the  irnereft  pf.hi*  c<wnf ry,  Iwia-r , 
c&te  *eoeffity.  itfelf  a  hardly  a  greater  cuen&y  to  (he 
happy  conclusion  of  an  unforqunatf  war,  thajft  th* 
ftlfiihvand  infierefted  views  of  thpfe  puffed  of  f &fr 
power  of  a  profpero\j$  county,  #49&&4  to  dictate 
term*  of  reconciliation  to  the  er#my1'Wfcn  #  hap- 
pen* that  the  oontinwtion  of  the.  w.rt  incompati- 
ble with  their  retaining  the  power .  they  have,  jn 
thesis  hands.  Where  patriotism  is  plie  prevailing: 
principle,  ambition  tefentmejit*  and  eonqueft,  will 

yield 
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yield  to  the  Bteflings  of  peacfe,  *nd  aii  tioneft  c6fl-» 
ccrn  for  the  nation,  command  every  reafonabte  coin-5 
ceffion  that  can  fmooth  the  way  to  it;  but  thfc  de- 
fire  of  reftoring  peace,  when  founded  only  in  a  re- 
gard for  the  happinefs  to  be  derived  from  it,  and 
fidt  Compelled  by  the  uhftfrmountable  difficulties 
of  war,  will  hot  induce  the:  moft  pacific  lllihifter^ 
who  has  nothing  at  heart  but  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  to  fecrifke  its  juft  rights  and  claims  of 
to  depart  from  a  reasonable  fecurity  of  its  effential 
interefts,  to  attain  a  tr&nfient  and  uncertam  tran- 
quility. 

An  argument  which  has  b*eh  much  urged  in 
favour  of  the  minifter  who  made  the  peace,  is* 

•  that  it  was  more  advantageous  than  that  which 

*  Mr.  Pitt  wculd  have  made  when  he  was  in  power.* 
If  confiftency  could  be  expe&ed  where  truth  is 
deviated  from,  fueh  art  apology  would  ncvfcr  have 
been  made ;  for  it,  at  once,  cuts  up  by  the  roots 
the  great  pretence  of  merit  in  lord  Bute*s  Under- 
taking to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  betaufe  no  other 
body  would ;  feeing  it  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Pitt 
Was  very  much  dlfpofed  to  have  made  a  peace  if  he 
could:  and  fo  far  it  is  true*  that  the  peace  which 
that  great  minifter  would  have  agreed  to,  was  not 
the  peace  he  himfelf  wiftied,  and  thought  the  filia- 
tion and  claims  of  this  country  were  entitled  to. 
He  publicly  declared  in  a  certain  affcmbly,  where 
he  might,  if  he  could,  have  been  contradicted* 
that  inftead  3f  courting  a  breach  with  Spain  (which 
was  alledgedin  proof  of  his  love  of  war)  he  had  ra- 
ther rilked  his  refponfibility  by  forbearance  towards 
that  haughty  court ;  and  inftead  of  retarding  a  peace 
with  France,  he  had,  to  preferve  harmony  at  home* 
and  to  accelerate  an  end  to  the  burdens  of  war, 
been  over-perfuaded  by  thole  with  whom  he  ferved 
in  the  adminiftration,  to  yield  to  conceflions  he 
could  not.  approve,  and  which  he  hoped  no  minif- 
ter 
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tcr  would  again  venture  to  agree  to.  Mr.  Pitt 
is  reprefented  as  the  inflexible  minider*  whom  no 
peace  would  content*  becaOfe  he  wifhed  for  none : 
He  is  the  miniftcr  of  war ;  blood  is  his  element ; 
con^ueft  his  rage ;  and  batdes  his  food !  Yet,  to 
eke  out  the  praife  on  lord  Bute's  peace,  it  is  called 
tetter  than  Mr.  Pitt's  would  have  been.  ,  So  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  dill  more  pacific  than  lord  Bute  -,  and 
not  fo  attentive  to  the  national  intereft  in  the 
terms  he  agreed  to.     How  confident  thefe ! 

It  is  indeed  buft  falfe  luftre  which  a  fail  gives ; 
and  if  it  is  the  beft  thing  that  can  be  faid  for  the 
peace,  that  it  is  not  the  word  that  might  have  been 
made,  or  not  quite  fo  bad  as  another  would  have 
concluded,  it  is  but  a  poor  commendation ;  and  a 
fony  fatisfaftion  for  the  blood  and  trcafure  that  have 
been  expended  to  procure  it.  The  afiertion,  how- 
ever, that  *  the  peace  is  more  advantageous  than 
*  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  made  when  in  power,* 
is  only  a  ftridture  of  fafhionable /a/fag? ;  A  relative 
advantage  may  be  a  real  damage :  Many  things  that 
are  better  than  others,  are  yet  in  themfclves  very 
bad.  To  make  a  fair  companion  between  Mr* 
Pitt's  treaty  and  lord  Bute's  peace,  the  nation  muft 
be  put  into  the  fame  circumflances,  both  of  ccft 
and  conqucjty  at  the  time  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

For  there  may  be  mere  acquired?  and  yet  left 
gained*  when  the  account  is  fairly  balanced.  The 
tnoft  advantageous  terms  may  be  the  leafl  adequate* 
when  all  circumftances  are  duly  confidered.  Con- 
ditions that  are  in  tbemfelves  moft  lucrative,  .may 
be  of  the  (mailed  profit,  and  the  mod  unfuitabU* 
when  eftimated  by  an  equal  rule  of  proportion, 
and  judged  of  by  the  true  dandard  of  fituation, 
capacity,  and  opportunity.  If  the  late  peace  is 
brought  to  this  ted,  it  will  be  a  hard  talk  to  prove 
the  fuperiority  9  and  not  very  eafy  to  demonstrate 

Vol.  I.  U  the 
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the  equality  of  the  terms  of  it,  to  thofe  adhered  to 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  former  negotiations. 

The  reafon  of  Mr.  Pitt's  not  agreeing  to  farther 
conceffions,   and  of  lord  Bute's  not  infifting  upon 
greater  advantages^  is  to  be  found  in  their  different 
charadters,  and  the  oppojite  principles  by  which  they 
were  led.     The  one  could  not  be  more  eager  to 
have  any,  than  the  other  was  defirous  to  have  zgood 
peace.     Mr.  Pitt  was  anxious  to  relieve  his  prof- 
perous  but  bleeding  country,  from  the  burdens  and 
hardfhips  of  a  heavy,  though  fuccefsful  war :  lord 
Bute  was  felicitous  to  refcue  his  own  unpopular  and 
unliable  adminiftration  from  the  perils  and  dangers 
o/diftradted  councils,  difficult  undertakings,  and 
doubtful  fupport.     The  great  minifter,   infenfiblc 
to  imereft,  but  infeparable  from  integrity,  with  his 
patriot  principles,   feconded  by  abilities,  and  fuf- 
tained   by  reputation,  fpread  terror  abroad,  and 
diffufed  aflurance    at    home:    confeious   of  the 
ftrerigth,  -and  confident  of  the  affiftance  of  his  coun- 
try ;  tender  of  its  force,  but  tenacious  of  its  rights; 
truffing  to  the  juftiee  of  the  caufe,  and  encouraged 
by  the  experience  of  the  vigour  of  England  \  had 
firtnnefs  to  refift  the  infidious  offers  of  an  humbled 
enemy,  and  courage  to  defpife  the  infolent  threats 
-  of  a  haughty  court :  founded  upon  thefe  pillars,  his 
refolution  was  bold,  and  his  fpirit  unfhaken,  equally 
to  engage  a  formidable  league,  as  to  contend  with 
a  fingle  power  •,  therefore  he  was  not  terrified  to 
accept  of  inglorious  or  inadequate  terms  of  peace ; 
but,  with  magnanimous  intrepidity,  ftaked  his  fa- 
vour  with  the  people,  and  ventured  his  influence 
with  the  prince,  in  timely  breaking  off  the  nego- 
tiation wich  the  French  king,  and  advifing,  not  a 
precipitate  rupture,  but  a  categorical  explanation  with 
the  Spaniard  •,  and  his  name  is  illuftrateu  *n  the  an- 
nals of  fame,  by  the  pitiful  and  perfonal  refent- 
ment  of  thofe  two  crowns  levelled  at  him, -as  the 

minifter 
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tniniftcr  .of  this  kingdom,  in  whom  they  dreaded 
the  bravery  of  the  nation.  The  little  minion  at* 
tached  to  power,  and  accuftomed  to  arrogance,  the 
flave  of  ambition,  and  mancipated  to  tyranny, 
feeling  his  own  incapacity,  and  prefled  with  his 
danger,  without  character  arid  credit,  deftitute  of 
the  abilities,  and  deprived  of  the  counfels,  of  which 
he  had  rid  himfelf,  and  robbed  the  throne ;  proud 
of  royal  captivity ;  favour! tifm  his  foundation  j  cor- 
ruption his  reiburce ;  deaf  to  the  cries,  and  dead  to 
the  love  of  the  public -,  purfued  with  the  difregard* 
and  perfecuted  with  the  derifion  of  the  people ;  the 
contempt  of  the  wife,  -and  the  fcorn  of  the  witty  * 
the  prop  of  Jacobites,  and  the  tool  of  Tories  •,  a 
fcourge  of  Whigs  •,  an  oppreflbr  of  liberty ;  intoxi- 
cated with  the  fway  of  a  court,  but  mortified  with 
the  diffidence  of  the  common- wealth ;  generally 
hated,  and  almoft  univerlally  difliked ;  what  would 
he,  what  could  he  do  ?  Juft  what  he  did.  Unequal 
to  the  charge  he  had  fondly  undertaken ;  too  weak 
for  one  war,  and  crufhed  with  the  weight  of  a  du- 
plicate ;  he  muft  refign  his  poll,  or  refpite  hoftili- 
ties.  His  determination  was  according  to  his  de- 
light :  he  loved  power,  and  therefore  begged  peace. 
An  indifferent  one  he  knew  he  could  foon,  and 
without  much  conteft  make ;  and  he  durft  not  ven- 
ture a  difpute  or  delay  for  a  better  -,  fo  he  wrote 
away  the  acquifitions  of  the  war,  and  what  might 
have  been  the  fecurity  of  a  peace  •,  and  with  the 
blundering  dafh  of  a  pen  dilhonoured  the  crown, 
difgraced  himfelf,  and  difedntented  the  nation. 

The  principle  of  this  conduft  was  very  bad,  but 
it  was  fenfible,  and  founded  in  experience.  They 
are  very  ignorant  who  do  not  know  the  difference 
there  is  to  a  minifter  between  peace  and  war.  It  is 
of  importance  even  in  arbitrary  governments,  but 
of  irrefiftible  efficacy  in  this  free  country.  Govern- 
ment fupports  itfelf  in  time  of  peace,  and  minif- 
U  2  N  ters 
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ters  have  kfs  hard  work  to  do,  and  no  extraordinary 
demands  to  make,  consequently  they  have  lefs  de- 
pendence upon  the  people.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
quite  otherwife.  There  is  not  only  exercife  for 
the  firft  rate  abilies,  but  large  fupplies  muft  be 
raifed ;  and  if  the  people  are  hot  fatisfied  with  the 
conduft  of  affairs,  and  have  confidence  in  adminis- 
tration, they  will  not  give  their  money  if  their  re- 
presentatives (hould  vote  credit  for  it,  and  th*  ma- 
chine will  come  to  a  (land.  This  has,  in  former 
times,  produced  changes  in  the  miniftry  at  critical 
feafbns,  and  lord  Bute  faw  his  danger.  To  ward  it 
off  by  concluding  a  peace  was  his  fole  ftudy ;  that 
the  object  of  his  whole  fyftem.  Power,  corruption 
and  art,  fupplicd  the  place  of  found  politics  ;  and 
nothing  that  could  by  any  device  be  removed,  Was 
fuficred  to  obftrudt  the  neceflary  work  of  peace, 
if  any  way  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  can  be  called 
by  that  comprehensive  name:  neither  the  terms, 
the  time,  the  manner,  nor  the  means,  were  allow- 
ed to  embarrafs,  if  the  end  aimed  at  could  in  any 
way  be  attained. 

In  this,  as  in  other  inftances,  we  have  a  ftrong 
proof  how  intimately  the  domeftic  and  foreign 
affairs  of  a  country  are  connected.  The  minifter 
thatpurfucsa  bad  fyftem  at  home,  will  very  natu- 
rally, and  muft  often  necefiarily  adopt  one  that  is 
erroneous  abroad.  As  there  is  always  an  unifor- 
mity and  confiftency  in  found  politics,  there  muft 
be  fome  correfoondence  in  thofe  that  are  bad.  The 
minifter,  for  the  fake  of  his  own  purfuits  at  home, 
departed  from  the  fyftem  in  which  England  was 
engaged,  and  ought  to  have  purfued,  with  refpeft 
to  foreign  powers.  If  revcrfing  the  natural  and 
approved  fyftem  of  a  country,  throwing  off  its  beft 
alliances,  and  wounding  national  faith  and  honour, 
is  an  offence,  we  know  who  may  be  charged  with 
it.  The  circumftpnees  of  perfidy  and  deceit  attend- 
ing 
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ing  the  behaviour  towards  fomc  of  our  allies,  as 
well  as  the  end  for  which  they  were  treated  in  the 
manner  they;  were,  conftitute  matter  of  heavy  im- 
putation, more  than  fufficient,  if  there  had  been 
nothing  worfe,  to  render  any  minifter,  accefiary  to 
it,  unworthy  of  that  truft,  and  deferving  of  a  much 
greater  cenfure  than  being  removed  from  his  fovc- 
reign's  prefence  and  councils  for  ever. 


Confiderations  on  lard  Bute's  peace. 

Qecipimur  fpecie  reSi.        Hor. 

GRatitude  is  far  from  being  the  mod  binding 
principle  amongft  men  j  and  it  has  the  leaft 
force  with  princes ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  refent- 
ment  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  motives  of  their 
conduft :  yet  good,  as  well  as  bad  offices,  done  by 
one  country  to  another,  do  fometimes  in  their  turn 
meet  with  the  recompence  they  deferve.  It  is 
therefore  the  maxim  of  found  politics  in  every  ftate, 
to  oblige,  rather  than  offend  their  neighbours  :  and 
the  ftore  of  favours  conferred  may  juftly  be  efteem- 
ed  part  of  the  ftrength  of  a  nation.  But  it  muft  be 
tenere  grat*,  compede  vinftum.  The  boafting  of 
favours  always  leflens  their  value ;  and  few  things 
are  more  irritating,  in  the  commerce  of  commu- 
nities, as  well  as  of  individuals,  than  afluming  the 
merit  of  doing  a  kindnefs,  when  there  is  not  any 
either  received  or  intended.  To  colour  over  inju- 
ries with  that  Ipecious  name,  is  the  moft  provoking 
indignity  to  human  nature,  and  the  higheft  affront 
to  the  princely  ftate. 

Foreign  conneftions  are  an  effential  part  of  the 
fyftem  of  all  countries,  and  it  is  of  real  importance 
to  the  public,  efpecially  in  a  government  like  this, 
where  the  fenfe  of  the  people  has  fuch  influence  up- 
on the  conduft  of  adminiftration,  that  mjftaken  no- 
il 3  tions 
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notions  do  not  prevail  either  as  to  the  ties  of  friend- 
{hip  or  the  caufes  of  alienation,  which  fubfift  be- 
tween us  and  other  powers ;  more  particularly  thofc 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be  .ftri&ly  united  with  us, 
by  the  fame  intereft  in  the  common  caufe  of  liberty, 
and  the  proteftant  religion. 

A  letter  publiflied  in  your  paper  of*  the  23d 
inftant,  figned  G.  T.  contains  the  following  para- 
graph :    c  As  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  I  aflert  from 
.  4  the  preliminaries  again,  and  appeal  to  them,  and 

*  fadt  alfo,  that  our  court  delivered  him  from  the 
c  French  army,  and  fo  enabled  him  to  make  a  peace 

*  to  his  own  fatisfa&ion,  which  perhaps,  he  him-. 
c  felf  thinks  the  greateft  favour  we  could  have  done 

*  him  •,  for  after  all,  he  alone  would  have  had  but 

*  a  poor  chance  againft  both  France  and  Auftria.* 

The  perfon  who  makes  this  aflertion,  certainly 
thinks  that  what  he  fays  ought  to  have  been  true ; 
and^  the  faft  averred  is  fo  correfpondent  to 
the  natural  fyftem  of  this  country,  that  it  is  a 
pity  there  Ihould  be  any  room  to  doubt  it.  If  it 
be  true  that  England  has  done  the  greateft  favour 
to  the  king  of  Pruffia  that  fhe  could  do,  he  is  much 
obliged  to  her ;  if  he  thinks  fo,  we  may  expert  his 
grateful  returns ;  and  there  ihould  now  fubfift  a  very 
cordial  friendship  between  the  two  courts:  if  the 
cafe  is  different,  the  confequence  muft  be  different  j 
and  they  will  be  of  greater  or  lefs  moment,  as  the 
friend(hip  of  that  prince  is  more  or  lels  valuable  or 
defirable  to  this  nadon.  The  fyGt  therefore  is  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

If  England  has  done  a  very  great  favour  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  it  has,  it  is  believed,  this  enhancing 
quality,  that  the  intention  was  unknown  to  him  -, 
for  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  miniftry  of  this 
country  did  not  correspond  much  with  the  court  of 
Berlin,  upon  the  treaty  of  pacification  negociated 
at  Verfailles :  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  in  re- 
turn, 
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turn,  the  king  of  Pruffia  gave  the  court  of  London 
no  communications  of  the  treaty  he  concluded  with 
the  powers  at  war  with  him.  There  were  not  then 
nor  are  there  m,  any  figns  of  fuch  a  friendly  cbr- 
reipondence  between  the  two  courts  :  and  there  i§ 
too  much  caufe  to  iufpeft  that  his  Pruffian  majefty 
is  nothing  Ms  than  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Englilh  miniftry,  with  refpeft  to  him  and  his  m 
cohcerns.  Many,  among  whom  there  are  fome  not 
of  the  leaft  difcerning,  find  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to 
difcover  any  thing  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France  (to  which  G.  T.  aicribes 
the  effeft,  inftead  of  the  definitive  treaty,  to  which 
it  has  elfewhere,  but  with  ftill  lefs  colour  of  reafon, 
been  afcribed)  which  gives  ground  to  fay,  that  we 
enabled  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  make  a  peace  to  bis  own  ' 
fatisfaftion. 

The  effeft  of  the  preliminaries  was  rather  too 
uncertain  a  contingent,  before  the  definitive  treaty 
was  compleated,  to  produce  fo  great  a  confequence 
to  a  third  power ;  and  indeed  they  very  nearly  mif- 
carried  altogether :  but,  at  the  beft,  they  did  not 
do  what  they  might*  and  what  in  policy  and  good 
faith  they  dugbt  to  -have  done,  towards  facilitating  a 
peace  for  the  king  of  Pruffia,  They  left  him  en- 
cumbered (in  a  manner  never  yet  accounted  for) 
with  difficulties  which  they  might  eafily  have  extri- 
cated him  from,  and  which  he  himfelf  removed  by 
feparate  and  independent  meafures  afterwards  taken 
with  France,  much  more  efficacious  to  the  end  than 
any  ftipulation  contained  in  the  preliminaries. 

If  the  inclinations  of  the  minifter  who  had  the 
honour  to  make  the  peace  are  to  be  judged  of  from 
his  conduft,  we  fhall  not;  fee  ground  to  believe  he 
defired  to  do  any  great  favour  to  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
The  preliminaries  themfelves  fhew  what  favour  he 
f  eally  did  to  him. 

U  4  It 
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It  was  the  miniftcr  who  made  the  peace,  chat 
broke  off  the  alliance  with  his  Pruffian  majefty, 
than  which,  never  one  was  entered  into  mori  with 
the  heart  of  this  country  5  and  it  was  with  the  ap- 

Srobation  of  Leicefter-boufa  as  well  as  St.  James's, 
le  broke  it  off  againft  the  opinion  of  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle  and  thofe  other  faithful  counfellors  who 
continued  in  his  majefty's  fervice,  for  fome  time 
after  Mr.  Pitt's  refignation,  till  they  alio  were 
driven  from  court  >  as  well  as  againft  the  earneft 
defire  of  that  great  minifter  who  had  before  been 
expelled  from  the  cabinet.  The  Pruflian  minifter 
then  reHding  at  thi$  court  was  indeed  amufed  with 
repeated  aflurances  of  the  fubfidy  being  continued  ; 
and  thofe  who  now  ferve  the  king,  can  tell  if  they 
were  not*  parties  to  conferences  and  promifes  to  that 
purpofe.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  pretences,  it 
was  the  fixed  purpofe  of  the  minifter,  who  was 
above  all,  and  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  his  mi- 
niftedal  fyftem,  to  abandon  that  alliance,  as  a  ftep 
that  was  intimately  connected  with  his  other 
Jchemes.  Minifterial  writers  were  hired,  to  vilify 
and  traduce  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  the  moft  fcan? 
dalous  ipanner,  calling  him  by  the  infamous  epi- 
thet of  a  royal  free-booter,  though  he  had  bren 
often  ftiled  from  the  throne  a  magnanimous  prince, 
and  a  good  ally  of  the  crown.  They  were  prompted 
to  maintain,  that  the  bad  faith  pra&ifed  towards 
him,  was  a  duty  to  ourfelves,  and  juftifiable  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

This  was  not  all.  The  world  is  much  abufed  if 
there  was  not  a  correfpondence  carried  on  with  the 
court  of  Peterfbourg,  in  which  the  miniftry  of 
this  country  (moft  undoubtedly  without  his  ma- 
jefty's knowledge,  for  refpeft  to  the  crown  ob- 
liges us  to  believe  that)  in  which  it  was  faid,  or 
infinuated,  in  very  ftrong  terms,  that  we  fhould 
behold  with  concern  the  late  emperor's  of  Ruflia's 

withdrawing 
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withdrawing  from  the  alliance,  and  recalling  his 
troops  from  the  affiftance  of  the  emprefs  queen.— 
That  this  country  did  not  wifh  that  the  king  of 
Pruffia  fhould  be  aggrandized  at  the  expence  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  but  would  rather  define  to 
fee  that  power  revert  to  its  primitive  electorate 
ftate.  If  that  faft  is  not  true,  the  miniftry  of 
England  ought  to  contradict  it ;  for  it  is  the  lan- 
guage that  comes  from  abroad,  that  his  Pruflian 
majefty  is  poflefled  of  authentic  documents  to  fhew 
it,  tranfmitted  to  him  from  the  court  of  Ruflia. 
If  it  be  fo,  there  never  was  perhaps  fuch  an  instance 
cf  vile  duplicity,  except  the  ftory  told  of  queen 
Anne's  writing  brotherly  letters  to  the  pretender, 
when  her  minifter  was  inftrufted  to  give  the  warmeft 
afliirances  of  herfriendfhip  at  the  electoral  court  of 
Hanover  :  and  nothing  could  be  more  oppofite  to 
the  natural  fyftem  of  this  country.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  thole  capable  of  fuch  a  conduit,  did, 
or  could  intend  to  do  a  favour  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia  ? 

Let  us  next  fee  what  England,  in  faCt,  did  for 
his  Pruflian  majefty,  upon  which  this  aflfertion 
is  founded,  that  it  was,  and  that  perhaps  even  be 
bimfelf  thinks  it  was,  the  greateft  favour  we  could 
have  done  him.  By  the  preliminaries  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  the  French  troops  fhould  evacuate  the 
territories  and  places  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  Thefe  the  French  Icing  had  declared  he 
had  conquered  in  the  name,  and  held  in  behalf  of, 
the  emprefs  queen.  The  ftipulation  was  literally 
fulfilled,  if  the  places  were  left  to  be  taken  poflef- 
0on  of  by  the  emprds  queen's  own  troops.  The 
profefied  diftinftion  between  evacuation,  which  was 
all  that  was  ftipulated  as  to  the  Pruflian  territories, 
and  reftitution,  which  was  the  obligation  as  to 
Hefle  and  Buckbourg,  could  mean  or  intend  no- 
thing elfe.  This,  therefore,  was  giving  the  em- 
prefs 
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prefi  queen  the  full  benefit  of  the  conquefts  made 
by  her  ally,  and  in  her  name,  upon  the  king  of 
Pruffia;  and,  fo  far  as  England  could  do  it,  leav- 
ing the  king  of  Pruffia  in  as  bad  a  ftate  as  he  was 
with  regard  to  the  emprefs,  who  was  the  power  he 
was  at  war  with.  He  had  his  dominions  dill  to 
fcrambk  for,  in  the  ftile  of  the  noble  minifter  who 
ufed  that  ftrange  vulgar  phrafe  in  a  great  affembly. 
So  that  it  was,  clearly,  not  the  preliminaries  that 
put  him  in  pofleffion  of  the  places  which  had  been 
conquered ;  and  the  manner  in  which  be  did  re- 
cover them,  manifeftly  fliews  how  independent  he 
was  then  become  of  fuch  a  vain  and  fruitlels  ftipu- 
lation  as  that  contained  in  the  preliminaries.  Thole 
places  were  agreed  to  be  re/lored,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  inftead  of  being  fimply  eva- 
cuated, before  the  peace  was  made  between  Auftria 
and  Pruffia,  by  virtue  of  a  particular  convention, 
made  at  the  fpecial  inftance  of  the  moll  chriftian 
king,  between  him  and  his  Pruffian  majefty  :  and 
the  confideration  for  the  reftitution,  was  the  king 
of  Pruffia's  confenting  to  a  neutrality  for  the  Auf. 
trian  Netherlands. 

The  convention  itfelf  Ihews  the  fenfc  that  both 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Veffailles  had  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  in  the  fituation 
matters  were  then  come  to,  not  only  to  ftand  his 
ground  againft  the  emprefs  queen  in  Germany,  but 
to  carry  the*  war  againft  her  out  of  the  empire  ; 
and  confequenly  it  goes  far  to  prove,  that,  if  the 
French  troops  had  not  been  withdrawn,  he  .might, 
as  he  then  flood,  have  been  able  to  have  defended 
himfelf,  and  recovered  what  he  had  loft  in  Ger- 
many. It  cannot  therefore,  in  that  view,  be  laid, 
with  any  degree  of  jyftice,  that  it  was  our  deli- 
vering the  king  of  Pruffia  from  the  French  army, 
that  enabled  him  to  make  a  peace  to  his  own  fa- 
tisfaftion. 

It 
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It  would  be  unfair  (which  alwas  hurts  an  aigu* 
ment,.  as  much  as  it  is  injuripus  to  trutjx)  to  lay 
that  the  king  of  Pruflia  derived  no  advantage  from 
the  French  troops  being  withdrawn,  in  confequencc 
of  the  article  of  the"  preliminaries.  It  is  extremely 
clear  that*  the  Englifh  miniftry  was  very  little  con- 
cerned about  his  intereft,  wheii  they  contented 
themfdves  with  fuch  a  fimple  ftipulatyon  about  his 
territories.  But  whatever  were  their  difpofitions, 
they  could  not  come  at  their  own  ends  without 
doing  what  they  did,  which  was  the  leaft  they  could 
do ;  and  his  Pruflian  majefty  reaped  fome  indireft 
and  incidental  advantage  from  it.  But  the  quef. 
tion  is  not,  whether  the  king  of  Pruflia  had  any, 
or  had  no  benefit  from  the  preliminaries  ?  It  is, 
whether  this  court  enabled  him  to  make  a  peace  to  bis 
own  fatisfaSion^  and  did  bim  the  great  eft  favour  we 
could  have  done  ?  And  I  will  add,  if  we  did  what 
in  juftice  to  England  ought  to  have  been  done  ? 
the  contrary  of  that  is  almoft,,  if  not  altogether, 
capable  of  demonftration. 

By  the  cefiation  of  the  French  arms  in  Germany, 
the  king  of  Pruflia  certainly  was  enabled  immedi- 
ately ta  over-run  the  empire,  and  to  bring  the  ftates 
of  it  to  a  neutrality,  and  even  to  penetrate  to  tho 
gates  of  Wefel  and  Cleves,  which  the  unjred  force 
of  England  and  Pruflia  had  not  been  able  to  do 
before,    when  there  were  50,000  Ruffians  in  the 
field,  which  had  done  him  more  mifchief  than  the 
combined  power  of  France  and  Auftria.    But  it  is 
far  from  being  improbable,  that  the  king  of  Pruflia 
alone,  when  delivered  from  the  Ruffians,  would, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  though  not  quite  fo  foon  have 
been  able  to  do  the  fame  thing,  if  the  French 
troops  had  ftill  continued  to  oppofe  him  ;  And  if 
England  had  adhered  to  the  alliance  with  Pruflia, 
it  cannot,  according  to  any  probable  appearances, 
be  doubted  that  they  together  would  have  been  an 

overmatch 
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overmatch  for  France  and  Auftria:  The  fuccefi  of 
the  operations  of  the  laft  campaign  proved  the  fu- 
pcriority  of  the  allies,  and  lhewed  what  a  profoeft 
they  had  of  thoroughly  retrieving  aflairs  in  Ger- 
many. They  muft,  humanely  (peaking,  have 
driven  the  French  out  of  the  empire,  and  recovered 
all  the  territories  of  the  allies..  That  would  have 
brought  the  war  between  England  and  France  to 
its  proper  ftate,  and  in  making  peace  difincum- 
bered  us  of  all  the  claims  or  compenfation  for 
jeftoringthe  dominions  of  the  German  princes,which 
the  minifterial  writers  now  ftate  as  fo  great  an  article 
of  the  acquifitions  of  the  definitive  treaty  to  befet 
againft  our  ceflionsf,  which  are  complained  of  by 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  The  king  of  Pruffia 
would  then  have  been  no  embarraflment  in  making 
any  treaty  between  England  and  France.  For  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  that  when  both  the  French 
and  Engliih  armies  were  out  of  the  queftion,  he  was 
in  no  danger  from  the  emprefs  queen ;  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  clear,  that,  in  that  ftate  of  things,  ftie  had 
taken  the  alarm  even  for  her  extra  imperial  provinces. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  had  then  fuch  a  decided  fuperi- 
ority  in  force,  finances,  conduct,  and  fituation  of  every 
kind,  as  to  give  the  law  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Such  having  been  the  turn  and  ftate  of  affairs, 
and  thefe  the  confequences  moft  likely  to  have  fol- 
lowed from  the  events  that  had  happened,  the  im- 
partial may  be  left  to  judge  what  courfe  of  conduft 
would,  in  the  end,  have  proved  moft  for  the  national 
intereft  and  advantage  or  England:  But  what  would 
have  been  moft  honourable  to  England  and  moft 
confiftent  with  our  friendfhip  and  good  faith,  to- 
wards a  favoured  ally  of  the  crown,  can  be  a  quef- 
tion with  none  but  thofe  who  have  an  intereft  in 
doubting,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  motive  for  denying 
thefrft. 

The 
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The  trueftate  of  the  cafe  is,  that  the  happy  change 
in  the  fyftem  of  Ruffia,  which  took  place  on  the  ac- 
ceifion  of  the  late  emperor,  and  was  adhered  to  by 
the  prefent  emprefs,  redrefifed  the  aflfairs  of  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty,  and  put  him  into  a  fituation  not  only 
to  protetft  himfelf,  but  to  be  an  ufeful  ally  to  this 
country :  And  if  the  peace-making  miniftry  of  Eng- 
land, which  ought  not  only  to  have  looked  upon 
that  change  with  great  complacency,  but  to  have 
forwarded  it  if  they  could,  had  any  merit  in  it,  they 
are  much  bely'd  by  a  fame  of  that  fort,  that  it  will 
require  a  very  authentic  contradi&ion  to  difcredit 
the  report.  By  that  fortunate  alteration  of  the  ftatc 
of  Europe,  England  and  Pruffia  had  fuch  a  command 
of  France  and  Auftria  upon  the  continent,  as  might 
have  enabled  this  country  to  have  brought  about  a 
general  pacification,  upon  terms  the  merit  honour- 
able, adequate,  and  advantageous,  both  to  ourfelves 
and  to  our  allies,  who  hadfufiered  in  our  caufe.  In- 
ftead  of  that,  domefdc  ambition  led  thofe  into  whofe 
hands  the  power  of  this  country  was  got,  topurfue 
meafures  by  which  we  abandoned  our  allies  and  facri- 
ficed  ourfelves,  wounded  our  national  honour,  and  ' 
betrayed  the  public  interefh 

It  was  a  part  of  the  pacific  miniiter's  plan,  to 
have  withdrawn  our  troops  from  Germany,  and  to- 
tally to  have  abandoned  all  our  allies,  upon  the 
continent,  as  we  did  the  king  of  Pruflia,  leaving  the 
French  to  a6fc  againft  them,  after  we  had  defcrted 
them.  That  was  one  of  his  firft  movements  towards 
a  peace  for  England  •,  for  it  was  extremely  clear  that 
he  prompted,  tho'  he  pretended  to  oppofe,  his  very 
good  friends  who  made  the  motion  in  parliament  to 
that  purpofe,  and  fupported  it  with  reafbns,  which  \t 
was  avowed  were  taken  from  that  ufeful  pamphlet, 
the  amfiderations  on  the  German  war,  the  author  of 
which  was  afterwards  named  to  a  very  good  poft,  as 
a  reward  for  that  great  fervicc.  That  probably  would 

not 
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not  have  been  found  ah  eaiy  bufinefit ;  and  thofe 
who  moved  for  it  were  told  fo  at  .the  time  of  the 
queftion  :  but  if  it  had  been  pia&icablc,  it  would 
indeed  have  been  a  maftcr-piece  of  politics  and  good 
faith,  which  the  king  of  Pruflia,  if  driven  to  an  ex- 
tremity, might  have  taken  revenge  for,  in  a  way 
that  would  have  coft  England  very  dear  in  die  end. 
The  fcheme,  however,  was  a  proof  of  the  mod  de- 
termined difmclinations  to  his  Pruflfen  majefty, 
and  it  is  manifeft  the  fame  temper  prevailed  even 
in  making  the  preliminaries  •,  though  there  was 
then  a  litde  more  art,  but  indeed  hardly  any  greater 
decency,  ufcd  to  coyer  it. 

By  the  preliminaries  we  did  fo  far  better,  than 
had  been  propofed  to  be  done  when  the  motion  was 
made  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Germany,  that 
we  did  not  leave  the  French  behind  us  to  *&  of- 
fensively, atleaftin  an  open  manner.  But  to  ex- 
amine the  merit  of  the  EngKfh  miniftry,  in  that 
part  of  the  ftipulations,  as  zfiroowr  d$ne  by  us  to  tbt 
'king  of  Pruffia^  I  IhoukJ  afk,  what  mmifter  of  Eng- 
land would  have  dared  to  make  a  feparate  treaty 
with  France,  by  which  (he  fhould  have  been  kit 
at  liberty  to  aft  againft  Pruffia,  when  we  were  en- 
gaged not  to  aflift  him  ?  The  hands  of  France  were 
tied  up  in  a  very  ineffectual  manner  as  it  was,  for 
French  perfidy  made  the  fecurity  very  flight, 
that  they  would  not  aflift  the  emprefs  queen  if  they 
had  been  able  or  inclined  -,  and  the  provifions  about 
making  good  paft  fubfidies  gave  a  plaufible  colour 
for  it.  The  beft  fefcurity  was  one  for  which  the 
king  of  Pruflia  owed  nothing  to  the  Englifh  mi- 
niftry, which  made  thefc  ftipulations.  It  was  this: 
that  France  was  neither  very  capable,  nor  very 
much  difpofed  to  have  continued  their  operations 
in  Germany,  which  were  become  an  infupportable 
burden  to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  end  for 
which  they  had  been  gone  into,  which  was  to  in- 
terrupt 
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terrupt  the  Operations  of  England  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  had  been  quite  loft. 

Had  France  been  left  free  to  ad  in  her  alliance 
when  we  were  giving  up  ours,  it  muft  have  been 
little  lefc  than  a  declaration  of  war  by  this  country 
againft  the  king  of  Pruffia.  The  ftouteft  refponfi- 
bility  might  have  juftly  trembled  for  fuch  a  con- 
duit towards  a  near  ally  of  blood,  and  an  heir  of 
entail  to  the  crown,  the  head  of  the  proteftant  in- 
tereft  abroad,  who  muft  always  be  either  a  great 
ftrength  againft,  or  a  redoubted  fupport  of  the 
power  of  France,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  this 
country,  according  to  the  fide  his  weight  inclines 
to,  .  Such  a  meafure  would  not  have  been  endured 
by  the  friends  to  the  proteftant  fucceffion,  and  to 
the  common  caufe  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  which* 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  greateft  part  of  the  peopte 
of  Englartd  are. 

What  the  Englifh  miniftry  feemed  to  do  for  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  they  did  for  the  fake  of  their  own 
obje&  of  having  a  peace  with  France,  which  they 
were  determined  to  have  at  any  rate,  and  could  not 
make,  without  taking  the  French  out  of  Germany, 
if  they  atall  confuhed  their  own  fafety.  They  have 
fo  little  to  ftate  it  as  an  obligation  upon  that  prince, 
much  lefs  to  plume  themfelves  (as  the  writers  for 
them  do)  as  having  done  the  great efk  favour  we  could 
have  done  bimy  when  it  is  plain  they  defcrted  him 
in  a  moft  (bameful  manner,  againft  the  wifh  and 
fenfe  of  their  own  country  ;  and  when  the  letter  of 
the  treaty  was  but  juft  annulled  by  expiration,  which 
tied  up  both  powers  from  making  peace  without 
mutual  confent.  If  any  collateral  advantage  did 
redound  to  him  from  the  preliminaries  (the  full 
value  of  which  has  been  allowed  in  the  argument) 
he  does  not,  and  he  knows  he  does  not,  owe  it  to 
the  good  difpofitions  or  intentions  of  thofe  who 
handled  the  power  of  this  country  upon  that  occar 

(ion; 
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fiort ;  who  had  fhewn  their  inclination  to  let  hiirf 
be  opprefled  by  a  formidable  combination  of  three 
powers,  the  leaft  of  which  was  greater  than  his 
own.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  moll  manifefUyy^ 
phiftical  and  fallacious  to  ajfert  from  the  pretimtna* 
ries,  that  our  court  delivered  him  from  the  French 
armyy  andfo  enabled  him  to  make  a  peace  to  Ins  own 
fatisfattiotk 

I  am,  &c.  * 

Aug.  25,  1763. 

Pro  Fide  &  Veritate* 


On  the  minijiers  addre/s  on  the  peace  from  fome  of  the 
merchants  of  the  City  of  London. 

I  Happened  accidentally  to  meet  the  proceffion  of 
the  merchants,  going  to  St.  James's  with  their 
addrefs,  and  I  was  glad  to  fee  among  thofe  who 
filled  the  coaches,  fome  young  gentlemen,  clerks 
and  apprentices,  whofe  faces  I  knew*  How  many 
more  there  might  be,  I  know  not  •,  as  my  acquain- 
tance among  them  is  not  very  extenfive,  and  it  was 
only  by  the.  accident  of  their  reaching  out  their 
heads  at  the  windows  of  their  coaches,  (I  fuppofc  to 
(hew  that  they  had  the  honour  to  be  there)  that  I 
could  diftinguifh  thofe  I  did  obferve.  It  gave  me 
ple^fure  to  find,  that  the  young  generation  is  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  loyalty  *  and  that  their  edu- 
cation is  fo  perfeft,  that  they  are  far  advanced  in 
the  knowlege  of  politicks,  as  well  as  commerce, 
before  they  are  out  of,  and  with  fome  of  them  be-* 
fore  they  are  half  through  their  time.  But  I  can- 
not fay  I  was  altogether  fond  of  the  notion  of  beard* 
lefs  boys  being  fet  up  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
a  peace,  about  which  the  wifeft  and  graved  men  in 
the  kingdom  have  been  divided.  And  I  hope  if 
the  names  of  thofe  who  have  figned  the  merchants 

addrefs 
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addrds  are  publilhed,  as  a  proof  of  the  fenfe  of 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,   thofe  of  all 
fuch^vtry  incompetent  judges  will  be  fubftra&ed,  or 
diilinguifhed,  that  it  may  be  known  what  ftrefs  is  to 
be  laid  upon  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  who  approve 
what  many  are  diffatisfied  with,  and  I  fuppoie  not  a 
few  of  the  real  merchants.    This  I  guefs  from  their 
addrefs  coming  fo  late,  and  fo  great  intereft  havings 
bfren  made,  as  I  have  been  witnefs  to  for  a  week 
paft,  to  get  perfons  of  all  forts,  related  to  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  city,  to  fign  it;    and  from  many 
having  figned  it,  though  they  disapproved  of  it,  as 
they  themfelves  declare,  tot  to  difoblige,  by  a  re- 
fufal,  others  they  depended  upon. 

I  might  perhaps  call  myfelf  a  merchant  with  as 
good  reafon  as  many  who  aflume  that  name  upoa: 
occafion  of  addreffes*  but  I  am  for  the  prefent  con- 
tent with  the  humbler  name  of 

A^Tram^.. 


The  minijiry  having  procured  an  addrefs  from  eight 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London ,  occajhned  the  tvio* 
following  letters.  June  1763. 

AT  length  the  miniftry  have  tried  their  ftrength. 
As  addreffes  have  been  procured  from  a  num- 
ber of  Tory  boroughs,  Tory  counties,  grand  juries, 
paribns  who  go  to  fefiiQns  and  aflizes  for  prefer- 
ment, eight  aldermen  (who  by  the .  bye  were  not 
a  court,  as  they  were  pleafed  to  call  themfelves)  the. 
fubferibers  to  the  loan  (whofe  names  are  recorded 
in  the  North  Briton,  No.  42)  aided  and  aflifted  by 
the  Jews,  apprentices,  clerks,  and  all  the  drofs  of 
merchandize.  I  fay,  as  addreffes  have  been  pro-, 
curei  from  all  thefe,  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  mi- 
niftry hoped  to  crown  all  by  procuring  an  addrefs 
from  the  court  of  common  council.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  thofe*  who  would  have  (huffed  the  in- 
Vol.  I.  X  cejife 
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cenlc  very  gracioufly,  this  knQck  dflwacoinpKment 
tfr  shominiftry  vifas,  at  the  previous  meeting  on  Moo  - 
pay  nighty  carried  fowl  to  one  ag<w$  ttern*    This 
was  the  ne  plus  utoca  of  the  naioiftry. 


I  A  M  glad  to  find  fuch  confiflency  in  the  conduft 
c$  the  real  reprefentative  body  of  the  cky  of  Lon- 
don, as-  will  ever  diftinguifh  them  to  their  very 
great  honour.  No.  tninrtterial  management  could 
prevail  on  the  common  council  to  either  falfrfy  their 
underftandings,  or  woijndtijc  dignity,  and  credit  of 
the  city;  by  voting  an  ackhpis  on  the  peace,  after 
all  the  dependent  boroughs  anc}  &*/*  bodies  in,  the 
kingdom.  The  common  council  were  too  zealous 
ip  their  refpeft  fot  thexhaca&er  of  the  metropolis, 
(the  preformation  of  which  it  is  truly  laudable  in 
them  to  maintain)  too  juft  to.  thefe  fentimcots  of 
their  conftituents,  and  too  regardful  of  their  own 
honour,  to  appear  in  the  very  dregs  cf  this  extorted 
incenfe. 

A$  they  have  ftpod^out  fo  long,  and*  with  a  fpi- 
rit  apd  coafifte^cy  as  will  ever,  merit  the  approba- 
tion and-  j#ft  praife  of  the  public  have  defeated 
every  mi/iifterial  artifice  to  bring  them  over,  we  may 
naturally  expeft  the  lured  fcribbfcjs  in  the  caufe  of 
the  mijiiftry  will  now  begin  to  abuie  them  in  the 
moft  fcurrijous  and  rancorous  manner,  as  they  have 
ufuaHy  done  whenever  the  miniftry  were*  not  grati- 
fied.  Btrt  I  would  advife  my-  fellow  citizens  not 
to  tpke  the  Ieaft  notice  of  what  (»kK  wretches  may 
fay ;  for  we  may  be.afiured*  that  none  but  the  tools 
ot  the  miniftry  (I  mean  the  hired  ones,  for  I  believe 
they  have  no  other)  will  be  fo  loft  to  all.fcnfe  of 
liQnour,  truth,  and  decency*  as  to  call  their  con- 
jiuft  into  queftion.  The  reallyr  wife  and  virtitous 
wilHerm  it,  not  only  the  glorious  triumph  of  true 
wifdom  and  patriotifm  over  corruption,  and  the  big 

V-    found- 
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Dividing  bombaft  of  having  influence  enough  to 
manage  the  bufinds  of  the  miniftry,  but  a  ftrong 
proof of  the  realfentimehts  of  the  city  of  London : 
of  which  the  common  council  are  the  reprefenta* 
tives,  elefted  by  the  conftituents  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  therepetfentativesof  the  whole  nation; 
and  do  therefore,  in  the  moft  legal  and  conftitu- 
tkmal  manner,  convey,  on  all  occafions,  the  voice 
of  the  city  of  London.  The  court  or  aldermen 
(which- may  be  compared  to  the  htarfe  of  peers)  does 
not,  nor  cannot,  reprefent*  irr  fo  dire&  and  proper 
a  manner,  the  fcnoments  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, any  more  than  the  houfe  of  lords  can  of  the 
whole  nation,  but  is  rather,  fingly  and  feparaflely, 
the  voice  of  itfclfonly.  Thus  the  conf&uftoo  of 
the  city  of  London  may  be  compared  to  the  con- 
futation of  parliament*  and  indeed  the  proceedings 
of  both  are  almoft  fimuar* 

1  cannot,  however,  help  remarking,  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  that  when  they  in* 
tend  preferring  congratulatory  add  re  fife  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  on  his  marriage,  the  birth  of  a  prince,  prin* 
eds,  &c.  the  ufcal  method  is,  for  it  to  be  drawn  up? 
by  the  recorder  or  any  other  perfon,  and  for  it  to  be 
carried  without  any  other  refolutio/i*  than  to  pre* 
fent  it*  But  whenever  there  is  any  policy,  any  bttfi* 
neis  of  the  nation,  fuch  as  addrefles  on  the  peace* 
and  other  important  and  public  tranladionsr  a  court 
of  aldermen  irregularly  called^  which  court tnujt  con » 
fift  of  twelve  aldermen,  exclufive  of  the  officers, 
otherwife  it  is  not  a  court  v  and  the  addrefs  intended 
is  not  |only  previoufly  known,  but  is  referred  to  a* 
committee,  as  in  parliament,  who  afterwards  report 
it  to  the  court,  which  may  alter  it,  and  amend  it,  as 
&adi  be  found  necefiary.  From  hence  it  pretty 
clearly  foUows,  that  the  late  addrefs,  of  only  eight 
aldermen,  was  not  the  addrefs  of  the  court  of  alder- 
mm,  as  wa6  falfely  printed  in  the  Gazette.  -  Nor 
*X  2  was 
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was  it,  in  many  other  inftances,  agrcablc  to  the 
ufual  method  or  proceeding  in  thefe  cafes;  for  it 
was,  furprifed  on  the  lord  mayor ;  and  not  referred 
to  a  committee. 


On  the  fame  fubj eft.  •,  with  remarks  on  the  conduct  and 
principles  of  the  favourite. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  every  artifice  of 
thofe  venal  tools  of  minifterial  influence,  who 
have  been  lately  feen  employed  in  the  ridiculous 
attempt  to  impefe  ori  the  ^common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind, by  reprefenting  their  patrons  as  dcferving 
praife  from  the  public,  I  am  heartily  glad  for  the 
honour  of  the  city  of  London,  to  obferve,  in  its 
common  council,  a  conduft  on  the  prcfent  occafion 
which  will  certainly  be  applauded  by  every  true 
friend  to  the  conftitution,  and  will  convey  to  pof- 
terity  an  idea  of  their  integrity,  abundantly  to  com- 
pensate for  the  abufe.  that  may  be  vented  againft 
them  by  thofe  creatures  of  the  adminiftration,  who 
would  fell  their  birthright  for  a  penfion  •>  and  whofe 
ceniures,  therefore,  are  the  higheft  honour. 

The  city  of  London  hath  ever  been  diftinguilhed 
by  being  the  firft  community  to  exprefs  its  gratitude 
to  government,  for  every  inftance  of  true  utility  or 
of  honour,  pronqunced  to  the  ftate.  When  the 
occafion  hath  been  fairly  afforded,  let  any  one  fhew 
when  they  have  been  backward  to  exprefs  their 
thanks  to  the-adminiftration  that  hath  deferved  them. 
But  it  is  their  (I  had  almoft  faid  peculiar)  honour 
to  refufe  the  fervile  drudgery  of  paying  compli- 
ments at  the  expence  of  their  veracity.  A  recent 
inftance  of  this  their  difintereftednefs,  the  public 
hath  obferved  in  their  declining  to  promote  an  ad- 
drefs,  that  might  ferve  to  confirm  a  favourable  opi- 
nion   of  thofe  who  do  not  deferve  it,    in  that  breafit 

where 
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where  unhappily,   it  ferns,  already  to  have  gained 
but  too  FATAL  a  foundation. 

Unanimity  and  concord  are  certainly  neceflary 
towards  improving  the  advantages  of  peace  in  fa* 
vour  of  a  nation  which  owes  its  greatnefs  to  the 
extenfion  and  profperity  of  its  trade.  Nor  will  it 
be  difputed  that  the  city  of  London  hath  at  leaft 
as  great  an  intereft  in  the  national  profperity,  and 
confequently  in  the  meafures  of  government,  on 
which  the  former  muft  always  depend,  as  any  other 
diftinft  community  in  the  kingdom.  Why  then  it 
may  be  aflced,  did  not  the  common  council  pro- 
mote an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  which  is  lb  obvious 
a  means  of  advancing  the  harmony  of  the  nation, 
and  confequently  of  their  own  intereft?  The  ^n- 
fwer  is,  not  becaufe  they  are  wanting  in  duty 
to  the  king,  And  regard  to  their  own  welfare,  but 
becaufe  they  entertain  more  juft  conceptions  of 
thefe  matters  than  others,  who  have  purfucd  a  con- 
trary conduft  5  for  he  muft  have  -a  fhort  fight,  in- 
deed, who,  cannot  diftinguifli  between  the  pre- 
tended and  the  real  means  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  as  they  now  prefent  themfelves 
to  his  obfervation.  They  are  to  blame  for  the  con- 
fequence  who  firft  offended,  and  ftili  perfift  to  hold 
out  the  caufe  of  difcord  •,  not  they  who  refufe  to 
connive  at  the  caufe  till  the  confequence  becomes 
incurable.  His  prefent  majefty's  conipicuous  vir- 
tues, as  they  have  defervedly  gained  him  the  hearts 
of  all  his  faithful  fubjefts j  fo  it  is  not  ftrange  that 
thofe  fuEje&s  are  delirous  of  rendering  him  every 
return  of  true  duty  and  attachment  in  their  power  ; 
and  thefe  alone  are  the  principles  that  reftrain 
the  city  of  London  from  prefuming  to  prefent  to 
him,  as  true,  profeflions  tending  to  the  praife 
of  fome  men,  who  are  known  to  be  undeferving 
of  them.  If  it  had  been  foretold  in  the  year  1 7 1 5 
or  1745,  that  abettors  of  rebellion  in  favour  of  a 
X  3  •     popifh 
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poptfh  pretender,  againft  the  illuftrious  priactt, 
who  then  wielded  the  fceptre  of  thefe  Kingdoms, 
fhould  in  a  few  years  become  favoured,  and  even 
promoted,  by  thofe  entrufted  with  the  admimfbarion 
of  government  undel  any  of  their  fuccefibrs ;  would 
not  the  future  completion  of  fuch  a  pjedk&ion  bxwc 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatcft  evils  that 
could  befal  any  prince  inheriting  the  BtitHh  throne 
on  revolution  principles  ?  principles,  which,  from 
nature  and  from  education,  have  ever  been  explod- 
ed by,  and  are  incompatible  wkh,  the  political 
creed  of  evtnr  adherent  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  For 
how  can  fuch  adherents  reconcile  their  pretended 
attachment  to  his  prefent  majefty,  with  thofe  notions 
of  the  hereditary,  indefeafible  right  of  kings, 
which  have  ever  been  cherifhed  by  them,  even  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  induce  them  to  countenance  the 
banners  of  rebellion  againft  the  predecefibrs  of  a 
prince,  who  holds  hk  power  contrary  to  the  Senti- 
ments which  they  have  always  difcovered,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  it  is  impoffible  (according  to 
their  known  principles) ,  they  can  entertain  a  true 
attachment.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  (kin  ? 
no,  but  he  may  difcolour  it.  For  what  end  fhould 
he  do  the  latter ;  but  that  thereby  he  may  the  more 
effectually  attain  the  primary  object  of  his  purfuit  ? 
Would  not  any  of  thefe  men  pretend  it  an  high 
affront  to  their  honour  *  fhould  any  one  impute  k 
to  them  that  they  were  time-fervers,  and  did  not 
aft  from  principle  ?  certainly  they'  would.  Every 
one  knows  what  were  their  principles  in  the  year 
1 745  -,  let  it  be  lhewn  then,  by  what  miraculous 
power  thofe  principles  have  been  fo  fuddenly  altered 
as  to  fit  them  for  public  ftations  in  the  year  1763, 
for  which  they  proved  themfclves  fo  very  unfit  at 
the  former  period.  But  if  for  the  fcourge  of  thefe 
kingdoms,  men  of  principles  fo  alarming  to  its  fe- 
curity,  fhould  at  any  future  time  be  found  poffefled 
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of  the  means  to  approach  the  throne)  frould  Art- 
fully join  with  others^  who  may  be  ig  far  Intoxi- 
cated with   the  luft  of  power,  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  it*  as  even  to  Sacrifice  to  their  own  bound- 
lefs  ambition  the  popularity  of  an  amiable  fove- 
reign,  who  fy  their  artful  united  'endeavours  miglit 
be  deprived  of  die  council  of  his  true  and  natural 
friends,   driven,   perhaps  from  his  prefence,   for 
refuting  to  concur  in  deceiving  Iiim  *,  I  fey*  ihould 
this  kingdom  ever  happen  to  fall  into  circumftan- 
ces  Co  Sarming,  who  that  was  really  fcealous  for 
its  welfare,  the  happinefs  of  his  prince,  and  thai 
of  pofterity,  wouU  not  refufe  to  concur  in  any  at- 
tempt that  fuch  miniftcrs   might  fet  on  foot  for 
their  own  convenience,  and  to  conceal  from  their 
mafter  the  knowledge  of  his  danger  ?  If  ever  fuch 
an  occafion  Ihould  be  offered  of  teftifying  true  af- 
fe&ion  and  loyalty  from  a  fubje&  to  a  lovereign, 
bis  will  certainly  be  the  £reateft,  not  who  does  jdin 
in  a  Ipecious  addrefe,  to  continue  an  impofition  on 
his  prince  \  but  his  who  takes  the  beft  means  in  his 
powir  to  convey  the  knowledge  of   truth  to  the 
throne.    And  tnis  the  coriimon  council  of  Lon- 
don, in  fuch  circumftances,  would  not  have  it  more 
effe&ually  in  their  power  to  perform,  than  by  ob- 
serving a  filence  in  refoeft  to  meafures  which  they 
could  not  conf:ientioufly  commend. 

Thefe  are  the  tuggeftions  of  common  fenfe  and 
common  honefty,  as  they  appear  to  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  a  privatfe  individual  who  neither  is,  nor 
defires  to  be  known  by,  or  conne&ed  with,  tht 
great ;  but  who  is  a  firm  friend  to  that  glorious 
revolution,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  blef- 
fings  derived  from  the  fucceffion  of  the  illuftrious 
houfc  of  Hanover  to  the  thi one  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
who  is  zealous  for  the  continuance  of  thofe  bleffings 
to  our  lateft  pofferity  •,  but  who  firmly  believes 
they  mull  either  be  continued  to  us  upon  the  fame 
X  4  prin- 
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principles  as  thofc  by  which  they  were  at  firft  intro- 
duced, or  that  they  will  hot,  they  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  long  continued  to  us  at  all 
Pro  Regb  et  Pro  Patria. 


Detection  of  falfities  propagated  by  the  minifteriai 
writers! 

^CONSIDERING  how  mtoy  lies  are  vented 
\^j  every  week  by  the  hawkers  of  the  miniftry, 
it  is  furprifing  that  they  cannot  treat  the  public  with 
fome  variety.  The  town  begins  to  regret  the  Au- 
ditor and  Briton,  who,  if  they  furpafied  all  fcriblers 
in  impudence  and  infamy,  at  leaft  put  as  much 
novelty  into  their  papers,  as  they  did  into  matters 
of  faft.  They  not  only  invented,  but  invented 
frefli  and  frelh.  The  prefent  fet  are  errant  cheats, 
and  make  the  minifters  pay  for  thefame  lies  over  and 
over  again.  The  lie  moft  in  vogue  with  them,  is  an 
approaching  coalition  of  parties  :  an  event  they  and 
their  mailers  want,  and  doubtlefi  wifh  to  fee,  but 
as  far  from  .happening,  as  any  good  to  this  coun- 
try, .  while  its  affairs  are  in  fuch  incapable  hands. 

Few  words  will  ihew  the  impoffibility  of  iiich  a 
coalition.  Can  men,  who  have  faved  their  coun- 
try and  raifed  its  reputation  to  a  height  unknown  in 
ftory,  coalefce  with  thofe  who  have  facrificed  all 
this  glory,  have  reftored  our  conquefts  to  the  fame 
afpiring  and  encroaching  enemy,  and  who  have 
given  back  fo  much  of  what  was  purchafed  by  the 
blood  of  the  valiant,  and  the  treafures  of  the  impo- 
verifhed?  Can  they,  who  reduced  France  to  file 
for  peace,  unite  with  tfiofe  who  have  begged  peace 
of  France  ?  Can  they,  who  feht  back  Bufly  with 
fcorn,  when  he  dared  to  prefent  a  bullying  memo- 
rial from  Spain,  unite  with  thofe  who  would  even 
then  have  temporifed,  who  have  declared  for  peace 
on  any  terms,  and  who  have  accepted  terms,  that 
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arc  only  to  be  matched   by  thofe  accepted  31 
Utrecht  ? 

-  Can  great  lords,  who  have  been  threatened  t^hat 
the  peerage  fliould  be  humbled,  who  have  been 
treated  with  infults  never  prafticed  towardsjacobite* 
and  rebels,  who  have  feen  their  own  and  the  fer- 
vices  of  their  anceftors  forgotten,  who  have  been 
affronted  by  a  iriu(hroom  favourite,  of  neither 
•  EnglUh  birth  nor  Englifh  abilities  j  can  they  unite 
with  that  favourite,  who  began  the  winter  with  ar- 
rogance, and  cjofed  it  with  pufillanimity  j  and  who, 
having  laid  a  plan  for  ppprefling  this  country,  had 
almoft  accompliflied  his  purpofe,  but  being  iejzed 
with  a  panick,  ran  away  from  his  own  viftory  ?  Or 
can  they  unite  with  men,  who  condefcend  to  a& 
as  deputies  for  the  favourite,  and  who,  for  rurvr 
ning  his  rifk,  are  paid  with  fine^cures  and  doubly 
fine-cures  for  themfclves  ghd  for  e^ery  matter  and 
mifs  of  their  generation  ? 

Can  men,  who,  for  the  fake  of  their  country, 
their  confcience,  and  their  honour,  haveihewn  that 
they  would  facrifice  their  intereft,  renounce  their 
places,  £nd  incur  perfecution,  be  fo  volatile  and 
profligate  as  in  fix  months  to  join  with  the  plun- 
derers and  perfecutors  of  their  countrymen  ?'Has 
this  oppofition  forgot  the  infamy  that  attended  a  ce- 
lebrated earl  when  he  fold  his  party,  and  ftipulated 
for  a  few  places  for  his  own  dependents  ? , 

The  oppofition  is  formed  of  men  of  the  firft  cha^ 
rafters,  of  the  moft  exalted  abilities,  of  the  higheft 
birth,  of  the  moft  unqueftionable  morals.  With 
whom  is  it  propofed  they  ihould  unite  ?  With 
peace-brokers,  money-jobbers,  gamefters  •,  with 
the  favourite's-  iubftitutes,  Scotch  poets,  and  out- 
lawed Jacobites  ;  with  the  tools  that  L — d  H — 
left  in  place,  or  the  tools  that  left  his  1 — d — p  in 
the  lurch  ? 

The 
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The  oppofition  will  continue  oppofition  till  the 
ftate  is  cleared  of  theJTe  men.  Thd  gentlemen  in 
the  oppofition  are  feafibfc  that  they  could  perform 
no  fervice  to  their  country,  if  leagued  with  and 
checked  by  fuch  men.  They  know  they  Ihould 
forfeit  all  pretentions  to  integrity,  if  they  entered 
into  alliance  with  them  -,  and  the  firft  motive  to 
forming  any  oppofition  at  all,  was  to  rid  die  go- 
vernment of  thofe  who  have  tUfgraced  and  kn- 
poveriflied  it* 

Many. 


ANSWER. 

I N  anlwer  to  Many,  I  iwuW  obferve,  that  tht 
report  of  the  coatitioft  feems  to  have  taken  ks  rife, 
not  from  the  advocate's  of  the  miniftry,  but  from 
that  fct  of  men,  who  delpairing  of  the  fuccefs  of 
their  utmoft  efforts  ip  an  oppofition  to  government, 
have  taken  that  method  to  infinUate  their  wifhes  to 
be  taken  in.  One  of  the  chief  leaders  of  that  party 
hath  frequently  declared,  that  the  powers  of  his 
mind  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  war.  This 
is  an  invincible  argument  againft  his  guiding  in 
time  of  peace  |  and  indeed  he  was  lb  fenfiMe  of 
this  himfelf,  that  in  1761  he  determined  not  td 
make  any  peace.  Was  it  for  fear  he  fliouM  be- 
come left  neceffary  ?  But  who  are  meant  by  thofe 
who  have  made  thofe  great  facrifices  for.  the  fake 
of  their  country :  For  my  own  part,  I  fee  very  few 
?mong  the  oppofition  but  have  been  either  the  pa- 
rents of  corruption,  or  are  very  willing  to  become 
the  fons  of  it. 

The  Mors. 

REPLY. 
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REPLY. 

'FRO M  the  advocates  of  the  miniftry  no  truth 
is  to  be  expe&ed :  they  could  not  be  its  advocates 
if  thrjr  did  fpeak  truth :  but  jchey  cannot  even  ar- 
gue ;  their  logic  is  as  bad  as  their  caufe. 

In  the  letter  figned  The  More,  it  is  Grid  that 
the  report  of  a  coalition  feefis  to -have  taken  its 
fife  from  the  oppofition.  Why  does  \%  feem  fo  ? 
By  their  taking  every  ftep  to  difavow  it?  Who 
want  a  coalition  moft,  men  of  neither  credit  nor 
abilities,  whofe  chiefs  have  flunk  out  of  office  in 
the  moft  cowardly  manner,  on  thp  fir  ft  appearance 
of  a  ftorm,  and  who  have  left  this  forlorn  hope  to 
ftand  in  the  gap,  to  parley,  traffic,  and  treat ;  or 
they,  who  carried  on  the  affairs  of  this  country  with 
the  moft  glorious  fuccefe  and  unanimity,  and  with 
the  approbation  and  love  of  their  country-men  ? 
Can  thefc  men  want  a  coalition  with  the  refufe  of 
lord  B *s  and  lord  H 's  adminiftration  ? 

The  next  filly  argument  is,  that  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  hath  frequently  declared 
that  the  powers  of  his  mind  lay, chiefly  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  war.  Whatever  he  has  declared 
[probably  never  what  is  here  aflerted]  he  certainly 
did  not  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch  foolifti  terms.  But 
your  correfpondent  is  fo  abfurd  as  to  call  this  an  in-r 
vincible  argument  againft  his  guiding  in  time  of 
peace.  What  invincible  dullnefs  \  a  minifter  fhines 
in  the  moft  difficult  feafon  of  government :  trgo% 
fays  this  reaibner,  he  is  unfit  for  the.lefs  difficult. 
Admirable!  But  lower  this  great  man's  abilities -t 
rate  him  very  low  in  peace;  fuppoie  him  as  defi-' 
cient  in  any  one  walk  as  it  is  poffible  for  a  man  of 
his  genius  to  be;  ftill  he  muft  be  infinitely  fuperior 
to  any  man  employed  at  prefent.    Compare  thenj 

feverally 
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fevcrally  with  him,  and  even  The  More,  who  arc 
fo  well  paid  for  being  The  More,  will  not  be  able 
to  help  laughing. 

Laftly,  to  anfwer  the  queftion  at  the  end  of  that 
filly  letter.  The  moft  difinterefted  and  unblemifhed 
names  in  this  country  have  facrificed  places,  profits, 
honours,  views,  all  to  the  love  of  their  country, 
and  to  the  indignation  at  feeing  the  glorious  fuo 
cefles  of  the  war,  given  up  to  infure  the  power  of 
an  incapable  favourite.  Some  of  thefe  names  are, 
the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  lord  George  Cavendifh, 
earl  of  Befborough,  marquis  of  Rockingham,  duke 
of  Bolton,  earl  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt.  We  defy 
The  Mors  to  poiht  out  any  meannefs,  any  love 
of  lucre,  any  corruption  of  any  fort  in  one  of  thefe 
illuftdous  perfonages.  The  More  may  throw  din, 
but  none  of  it  will  (lick. 

Many. 
P,  S.  Messievrs  More, 

The  next  time  you  are  going  to  be  vain  of  being 
The  More,  pleafe  to  recolleft  how  many  of  you 
laft  O&ober  declared  yourfelf  of  the  fame  opinion 
with  us  The  Many.  As  we  had  the  fame  offers, 
and  were  invited  to  the  fame  pay  office, .  We  know 
pretty  well  wbft  occafioned  the  change  in  your 
ientiments.  As  25000I.  iflued  in  one  day,  in  bank 
notes  of  iool.  each,  had  not  the  fame  effedt  on  us 
that  they  had  on  you,  we  had  rather  be  the  virtuous 
Fp w  than  the  corrupted  More.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  are  preparing  for  the  public  an  account  of  your 
feveral  private  reafons  for  the  part  you  have  taken. 


On  tbejlrong  national  attachment  of  the  Scots. 

TH  E  ftrongeft  proofs  which  can  be  given  of 
fuperior  talents  in   our  days,  are  thofe  of 
jnens  discovering  a  due  knowledge  of,  arid  regard 

for 
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for  their  own  interefts,  and  an  unceafing  afliduity^ 
in  the  purfuit  of  them. 

In  thefe  qualities  the  Scots  furpais  all  nations 
upon  earth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
tereft  too  great  for  them  to  aim  at :  witnefs  two  en- 
deavours of  late  years  to  beftow  on  us  a  king  of 
their  own  choofing,  and  to  take  the  government  of 
us  into  their  own  hands.  But  experiehce  having 
fhewn  them  that  open  force  is  not  the  beft  inftru- 
ment  they  can  employ,  they  have  wifely  altered 
their  fcheme,  and  at  prefent  combine  by  cunning 
to  eftablifh  their  domination :  and  what  the  fword,  • 
even  in  their  valiant  hands  could  not  do,  they  are- 
now  endeavouring  to  eflfeft  by  policy:  though  * 
what  they  hope  to  obtain  by  cunning,  they  doubt- 
lefs  jnean  to  fecure  by  force. 

The  moft  refined  policy  of  late  ages  has  been' 
that  of  the  Jefuits  ;  which  was  founded  upon  gene- 
ral correlpondence  and  combination ;  fo  that  they 
have  every  where  always  moved,  in  bodies,  or  as  in- 
dividuals, by  one  general  dire&ion  -,  or  rather  have 
afted  upon  one  fixed  principle,  which  is  that  of 
purfuing  the  common  intereft  and  power  of  their 
order,  in  that  of  every  individual  member  of  it. 

Two  Scotfmen  meeting  together,  like  two  Je- 
fuits, two  free-mafons,  or  two  footmen,  though 
they  never  faw  each  other  before,  immediately  con- 
verge without  referve,  from  their  having  a  common 
intereft  topurfue,  and  a  common  knowledge  of 
their  craft.  Good  fellowftiip  is  apparently  the  tie 
of  the  free-mafons-,  but  that  of  the  others  is  appa- 
rently mere  intereft.  They  have  each  a  common 
enemy  to  circumvent 'and  over-reach.  That  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Rainbow,  is  mafters  and  mif- 
trefles ;  that  of  the  Scots  is  their  fellow  fubjefts ; 
and  that  of  the  Jefuits  all  mankind.  Againft  thefe  < 
rdpe&ively,  they  are  reflectively  in  confpiration ; 

and; 
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*0d  common  intercft  alike  refpedivdy  unites  them 
.  in  an  invariable  combination. 

Ir  is  fufficiootly  obvious  haw  great  an  influence 
the  combinations  of  fervanrs  have  ob  the  fortunes, 
and  even  power  of  their  maftcss,  Thofe  of  the 
Jefuits  operate  in  X  like  manner  wkh  rcgacd  to 
Hates,  Sovereigns  are  afraid  of  them*  the  people 
ate  jealous  of  them;  and  the  other  religious  com- 
roumties  envy  and  hate  them ;  yet  their  inviolable 
odoM&ioti,  and  their  inceflant  application,  by  all 
cfceft  mi  oblique*  or  collateral  means,  helps  them 
efii&JLaally  to  promote  their  fingle  objeA,  which 
ia  fetf-mtereft,  always  advanced  adike  by  advan- 
tages gained  by  them  aa  a  body,  or  by  individuals, 
who  all  a&  for  one  another;  and  by  advancing  the 
interefts  of  one  another,  they  gradually  advance 
their  collective  power  both  to  fleece  and  »  govern. 

It  may  lihewtte  be  remarked,  from  the  exacn- 
ple  of  Turkifh  policy,  that  power*  wheaonee  ob- 
t^aed,  foon  becomes  extenfive  in  its  operations. 
What  great  dates  of  Mooes,  aod  other  people  do 
%»  fee  ruled*,  plundered,  and  trampled  upon*,  by 
haedfuls  only  ok  Turks !  This  is  obvious  in  Greece, 
and  fome  parts  of  Barbary  and  Tartary,  where 
there  are  hardly  more  Turks  than  ferve  to  officer 
and  govern  whole  nations  of  flaves.  Like  (hep- 
herds,,  they  have  almoft  each  of  them  a  very  nu- 
merous flock,  not  to  feed,  but  to  fleece  and  de- 
mur :  which  privileges  they  owe  to  their  beings 
though  a  fmall  one,  a  well  cormeded  hoft,,  that 
ads  within  an  unconnected  body,  always  operating 
under  one  direction,  and  indebted  for  fccurity  t^ 
univerJai  intelligence  and  clofe  combination. 

Of  a  nature  entirely  correipondent  with  thefe  is 
thefyflrm  of  Scotch  policy,  wha  are  a  people  that 
in  every  thing  aft  for  common  benefit.  They  are 
fcdulous  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  good  will  and 
good  offices  of  all  men,  but  they  never  do  fervices 

themfelves 
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thcmfcWei  to  «y  but  we  another:  apd  having 
ope  fommoA  iftereft  to  pranafftet  they  pulh  ft 
every  *»y  with  J^eir  ytna$ft  might.  Of  either  of 
tfee  tbfee  kingdoms  they  are  by  much  the  fmalleft 
baty,  and  aJib  naturajiy  by  muchtjie  pooreftj  yet 
by  combination  they  ace  become  greatly  the  moft 
flouB^ipg  of  any ;  U&rc  always  aimed  at  dominion 
owe*  {be.  reft,,  apd  are  jjow*  tp  all  appearances,  in 
a  fejr  way  of  obtaining  it. 

A  Looker-on, 


On  tjbe  prudent  condnS  of  francs  Jbce  tbepeace>  and 
the  foUy  of  England. 

JTTM3ERE  is  certain  information  that  the  French 
J.  ^Og  fa*  begun  to  kffen  the  taxes  paid  by 
his  fubje&s  \  and  that  he  has  ordered  fome  of  the 
crown  debts  fhoq&:  be  redeemable  at  twenty  years 
purchafe,  without  regard  to  the  original  capital, 
apd  others  in  proportion  to  what  the  prefent  pof- 
feflbrs  paid  for  them,  aqd  that  ap  equitable  tax 
fhould  be  laid  on  all  the  freeholds  of  the  kingdom* 
not  cypcpting  thofc  of  the  qrown*  thofe  of  the 
prices  of  the  blood,  the  ecgle&ftics,  nobles,  or 
other  privileged  perfons,  of  what  nature  foever ; 
upon  all  of  Mghich  i  beg  your  permifljoafor  oifering 
fome  neip^rks  publicly  to  the  confideration  of  the 
gover^jflejtt,  fcgiflpture,  and  people  of  Great- 
Britain 

The  firft  objeft  to  be  con&lered  in  this  relation 
is,  the  apparent  hafte  France  is  in  to  retrieve  her 
napqfKt)  circurjiftanc^s  •,  apd,  by  putting  her  finan- 
ces ifrjjQod  order,  to  become  enabled  to  fupport  a 
new  offenfive  or  defenfive  war :  a  circumftaoce  that 
fboukj  influence  eMery  one  of  her  neighbours  to 
prep^e  for  the  bke  emergencies. 

The 
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The  fecond  alarming  point  to  be  considered  is* 
the  facility  in-  means  for  that  purpofe  which  her  dif* 
pofition  affords  her.  She  has  contracted  debts  at 
high  intereftj  and  arbitrarily  redeems  at  twenty- 
years  purchafe,  to  the  immoderate  prejudice  of  her 
public  creditors.  By  which  means,-  (he  will  per- 
haps fihk  the  capital  (he  pays  off  near  a  half  of  •  its 
rtal  value,  by  which  a  number  of  Dutch  ahd  En- 
glifli  fools  and  traitors  will  in  common  with  her  own 
well-intentioned  fubjedts,  become  enormoufly  bub- 
bled. I  own  I  pity  poor  Frenchmen  who  are  fb 
unmercifully  fleeced  •,  but  as  for  my  own  country- 
men and  the  Dutch,  I  heartily  wifh  their  avarice 
and  treachery  were  rewarded  with  the  entire  lofe  of 
what  they  have  invefted  upon  fuch  rotten  fecurity, 
as  the  faith  of  a  court  which  has  never  fcrupled  to 
violate  any  engagement  of  any  kind  whatfoever. 

A  third  objeft  to  be  remarked  upon  is,  her  re- 
folding to  redeem  other  debts  •,  riot  at  the  real  va- 
lue, but  at  the  prices  at  which  they  were  purchafed. 
Behold,    ye  infatuated  Britons,   the  delufions  of 
your  own  ignorance,  in  imagining  the  Dutch  and 
other  nations  were  doing  ye  fervice,  by  purchasing 
into  your  funds  at  a  third  lefe  than  their  real  value ! 
which  purchafes  they  are  now  refelling  at  above 
thirty  per  cent,  gain,  andfo  draining  ye  of  money, 
that  your  very  national  gold  coins  have  been  melt- 
ing in  crucibles,  or  exported  without  melting,  at 
two  or  three  per  cent  lofs*  to  redeem  ydur  mort- 
gages to  foreigners,  at  altogether,  near  the  differ- 
ence of  forty  pounds  in  the  hundred  to  pur  national 
prejudice.     Oh !  fatal  conjuration  of  delufion  upon 
ignorance !  fuch  are  the  frtfh  difcovered  fruits  of 
your  generous  and  wife  alliances,  your  glorious 
viftories,  and  your  much  boafted  triumphs ! 

The  fourth  and  laft  point  to  be  confidered  is, 
the  nature  of  the  new  taxations  in  France,  for  the 
retrieval  of  her  national  circumftances.     Thefe  are 

made 
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made  on  folid  property;  the  inheritances  of  the! 
erown,,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  ecckfiaftics, 
the  nobles,  and  otherwuvrLEGSD  pedbns.  0  vir- 
tuous taxations -of  luxury  and  pompt  thofe  banes 
of  vkieus  nations^  for  the  feke  of  eafing  labour, 
irrduftry  and  traffic,  thofe  trueft  bleffings  arid  fup- 
ports  of  a  countiy ;  and  which  grievous  oppreflkms 
muft  gradually  fink  and  even  annihilate.  Patriotic 
mitriftpy  of  France^  and  glorious  parliament  of 
Paris !  proceed,  and  you  muft  prevail  over  thofe' 
who  have  been  extending  hateful  and  flave-makinj* 
excifes  on  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  who-  are  dail/ 
fecrifieing  aB  the  reftraints  of  whokfcme  police  to 
the  corruptions  of  magistracy,  and  the  in&tiable 
Avarice  of  monopolizing  dealers  ;  practices  which* 
by  their  joint  operations  muft  deftroy  all  themami- 
fe&ories  of  a  country,  and  its  only  traffic  that  is 
beneficial,  which  is  that  of  exportation 

And  what  has  Great-Britain  been  doiftg  fince  the 
peace,  but  quarrelling  •,  for  what  ?  why  the  plunder 
ef  the  community.  In  which  fquabbles  patriotifirf 
has  been  the  word,  while  the  thing  has  not  been  fo* 
much  as  thought  of.  Has  (he  been  taxing  the  rich 
to  eafe  the  poor  ?  or  taking  the  loads  off  commerce, 
which  is  the  finew  of  all  ftrength,  and  the  fource  of 
all  profperity,  in  order  to  lay  them  upon  luxury, 
which  is  the  bane  of  vigour,  virtue  and  fecurity  ? 
Has  (he  been  leffenmg  or  augmenting  the  emolu- 
ments of  harpies  ?  Has  fhe  been  the  prafticer  of 
oeconomy  ?  the  reftrainer  of  corruption  ?  the  aug- 
menter  of  profufion  ?  or  only  the  talker  of  refor- 
mation ?  Fabricius. 


Subfiance  of  the  letters  to  the  duke  ofDtvonfimrey 
puUiJbed  in  January  1764. 

A  S  thefe  letters  are  too  prolix  to  be  inferted 
x\^  at  length,  it  is  prefumed  the  reader  will  be 
pleafed  with*  a  general  accQunt.of  their  contents, 
r  Vol.  L  Y  and 
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and  fome  extracts  from  the  whole. 

The  firft  letter,  is  againft  a  coalition  of  parties, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  agitation  at  the  above 
time. 

4  Notwithftanding  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  to  fmother,  to  extinguilh,  and,  ifpofiible, 
to  abolifh  the  remembrance  of  the  diftinftions  of 
whig  and  tory,  yet  thefe  diftindions,  whilft  I  live, 
with  a  tongue  to  fpeak,  or  a  hand  to  write,  fhall 
never  be  fupprefled :  not  in  order  to  create  di£- 
fentions  between  friends  and  neighbours  in  private 
life — I  abhor  the  thought — but  in-order  to  pre- 
vent the  liberties  of  England  from  being  delivered 
up  by  prerogative  minifters,  or  trampled  under 
foot  by  arbitrary  princes.  I  know  many  tones ; 
I  live  in  friendship  with  many  ;  I  refpeft  and 
honour  many  more  as  men,  but  as  ministers 
I  would  not  lend  myfelf  to  the  fupport  of  one  of 
them  for  an  hour.  I  beg  I  may  not  be  miftaken. 
It  is  not  a  fpirit  of  party  by  which  I  am  actuated 
in  this  refolution,  but  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  by  which 
1  hope  I  fhall  be  a&uated  for  ever/' 
In  the  fecond  letter  the  fubjedt  is  continued,  the 
author  endeavouring  to  (hew  that  there  are  cafes  of 
fuch  importance,  truft  and  confidence,  in  which 
the  diftinftions  of  whig  and  tory  are  fo  material, 
and  lb  real ;  cafes  wherein  our  liberty,  our  religion, 
our  happinefs,  as  fubjefts,  lie  at  ftake-,  that  if 
thefe  have  any  weight  with  us,  fuch  principles,  and 
fuch  only,  fhould  be  adhered  to  by  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  their  country,  as  have  begotten  thofe 
diftin&ions :  not  indeed  in  the  odious,  illiberal  way 
of  (lander  and  abufe,  but  by  firmly  fupporting  thofe 
chiefs  in  the  ftate,  whatever  it  may  coft  in  places  or 
court  favour,  whofe  principles  we  can  depend  upon 
to  fecure  us  thefe  enjoyments  \  and  in  a  vigorous  op- 
position 
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poficion  to  all  others,  by  whatever  name  they  are, 
called,  whofupportand  abet  prerogative  minifters. 
In  letter  the  third  the  writer  attacks  the  upjiart 
minion  and  his  favourite  peace. 

c  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the. 
third  our  ftate-empiric  began,  in  order  ro  beget 
our  confidence  in  his  Ikill,  like  a  true  quack;  with 
vaft  profeflions  of  regard  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  his  patients  :  we  were  amufed  for  a  fliort 
time  with  the  hopes  of  the  golden  age  of  liberty, 
in  which  the  votes  of  the  ele&ors,  and  the  elefted, 
fhould  be  left  unbiased  j  and  whilft  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  found  of  public  oeconomy, 
among  the  turnfpits  and  kitchen-men  at  St. 
James's,  honours,  places  and  penfiohs,  were  pro-, 
fufely  fquandered  about,  for  a  purpofe  eafily  to 
beguefied  at,  and  with  expences  unknown  be- 
fore to  the  civil  lift.  He  had  made  a  fhort  trial 
of  the  conftitution  of  his  patients,  and  found  it 
was  too  fickly  to  fwallow  medicines  that  were  not 
highly  ornamented  or  ftrongly  gilded.  Afraid, 
therefore,  left  his  quackery  (hould  bring  him  to 
ihame,  and  difdaining  to  confuk  with  the  regular 
bred  phyfici'ans  of  long  experience,  he  orna- 
mented and  gilded  away  at  a  great  rate,  till  he 
found  he  coyld  cram  down  the  throats  of  his  pa- 
tients almoft  any  medicines,  ever  fo  difagreaole 
or  pernicious  to  their  conftitution.  One  medi-' 
dicine  indeed  there  was,  fo  highly  diftafteful  to 
his  patients,  and  at  which  their  ftomachs  fo 
much  revolted,  even  through  the  ordinary  di£ 
guile  of  ornament  and  gilding,  and  yet  on  the 
fucce£s  of  which  depended  his  credit  with  the  fa- 
mily where  he  was  mod  employed,  and  which 
was  of  more  confequence  to  him  than  all  the  reft; 
that  he  exerted  his  whole  Ikill  in  filtering  and  ab- 
lution, and  ornamented  and  gilt  it  fo  very  highly, 
that  by  the  time  he  could  perfuade  his  patients  to 
Y  2  *  fwallow 
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*  fwallow  it  down,  the  expencc  that  he  had  been 
c  at  exceeded  the  advantages  that  he  derived 
c  from  it, 

c  But  to  lay  afide  metaphor  in  a  cafe  of  this  im- 
c  portance,  let  us  recoiled,  in  plain  Englifh,  that  in 
c  the  three  firft  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
c  third,  a  peace  was  approved,  which  gave  back  al- 
c  mod  all  our  conquefts  to  the  enemy,  for  an  ihhoF- 
c  pitable  country  we  can  never  people  without  our 

*  ruin  i  that  laid  no  rcftraint  on  their  filhery,  the 
*fma  qua  non  of  every  good  peace  with  France,  than 
1  the  word  of  their  king :  and  which  took  the  feme 
4  (lender  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  con- 
c  tra&ed  by  the  maintenance  of  his  fubje&s  whilft 
c  in  prifon.  But  I  mean  not  to  enter  into  the  de- 

*  merits  of  the  peace  of  Paris.  The  fenfe  of 
c  the  nation,  whatever  might   be  the  motives  of 

*  some  to  approve  it,  is  evidently  on  the  other  fide. 

*  The  mean,  the  artful,  and  the  wicked  meafures 
'  which  have  been  taken,  in  begging,  dealing  or 
1  buying  addrefies  to  the  throne,  which  call  it  ho- 

*  nourable  and  advantageous,  prove  this.     For  it  is 

*  very  notorious,  that  not  a  fingle  addrefs  has  been 

*  fent  from  any  county,  or  large  corporation,  but 
c  by  one  of  the  ways  abovementioned.* 

The  fourth  letter  contains  the  following  juft  ob- 
fervations,  and  remarkable  anecdote. 

*  Though  it  is  the  higheft  infolence  that  can  be 

*  offered  to  the  king,  to  attempt  to  blend  his  in- 

*  tereft  -and  his  caufe  with  thoft  of  his  jninifters* 
1  yet  this,  my  lord,  has  been  the  conftant  ufage* 

*  of  the  laft  and  prefent  miniftry — if  in  truth  they 

c  are  not  the  lame throughout  their  adminiftra- 

4  tion.     Though  all  the  duty  and  refpe<5t  hath  been 

*  paid  to  his  m^jefly,  by  thofe  in  the  oppofition, 

*  which  a  wife  king  can  defire,  or  a  good  king  rc- 

*  ceive,  yet  became  the  national  interells  have  been 

*  preferred 
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4  preferred  by  them  to  the  interefts  of  the  minifters, 
4  a  diflike  of  their  meafures  has  been  conftrued  into 

*  a  diflike  of  the  king  himfelf.  By  this  kind  of  rea- 
4  foning,  the  moft  eminent  whigs  in  the  kingdom, 
4  who  have  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  their  af- 
4  feftion  to  the  houie  of  Hanover,  have  been 
4  fonk  into  Jacobites,  and  the  moft  notorious  jaco- 
4  bites  have  been  exalted  into  whigs.  But  it  hap- 
4  pens  a  little  unluckily,  that  the  fame  way  of  rea- 
4  foning  will  alfo  prove,  that  the  cocoa-tree  op- 
4  pofition,  carried  on  fo  many  years  in  the  late 
4  reign,  and  boafted  of  fo  highly,  was  an  oppofition 
4  to  the  king,  as  king,  and  not  the  meafures  of 
4  his  minifters.  Abfurd  and  fallacious,  however,  as 
4  this  way  of  reafoning  is,  without  any  collateral 
4  proofs,  they  gave  fo  many  inftances  of  perfonal 
4  difrefpeft  to  his  late  majefty,  as  were  fufficient  to 
4  recommend  them  to  the  tory  minifter  of  the  pre- 
4  lent  reign,  and  to  pufti  them  into  power. 

4  Suppoie,  my  lord,  it  fhould  have  happened, 
4  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
4  the  third,  fo  much  beloved  by  tory  converts,  a 
4  parcel  of  lace  from  Flanders,  with  the  pifture  of 
4  the  young  Pretender  fet  round  with  diamonds 
4  inclofed  in  it,  was  brought  to  a  perfon  of  the 
4  firft  diftinltion,  thro*  a  miftake,  occafioned  by  a 
4  very  near  fimilarity  of  the  title  on  the  -dire&ion, 

4  and  binder  the  fame  miftake it  being  candle- 

4  Jight— — opened  by  him,  but  which  was  really 
4  dire&ed  to  one  of  thefc  new  converts  to  loyalty, 
4  who  has  been  rewarded  with  a  place  about  his 

4  majefty's  perfon 1  fay,  my  lord,  if  we  Ihould 

4  fuppofe  fuch  a  thing  to  have  happened,  for  I  am 
4  far  from  laying  that  it  has,  what  opinion  can  we 
4  entertain  of  thofe  whigs,  who  are  fervile  enough 

*  to  draw  tamely  under  an  adminiftration  that  in- 

4  traduced  fuch  men  into  power,  or  continue  them 

5  in  it  ?    Other  matters  ofa  fimilar  nature,  were  it 

Y  3  4  neceflary 
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c  neceflkry,  might  be  produced.  It  is  now  pub- 
c  licly  faid,  that  the  young  Pretender  himfelf 
c  came  from  Flanders  to  fee  the  coronation,  that 

*  he    was   in  Weftminfter-hall  during  the  coro- 

*  nation,  and  in  town  two  or  three  day3  before  and 

*  after  it,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Brown ;    and 

*  being  afked  by  a  gentleman,  who  knew  him 
c  abroad,  how  he  durft  venture  hither,  his  anlwer 
c  was,  that  be  was  very  fafe.  But  after  having 
4  feen  the  duke  of  Devonshire  ftruck  out  of  tbe 
c  lift  of  privy  counfellors,  in  the  reign   of  a  prince 

*  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  every  other  turn  in 

*  politics  willceafeto  be  furprifing.* 

1  his  paragraph  made  fo  much  noife  that  Jemmy 
Twitcher  was  induced,  with  as  much  gravity  as  be 
can  put  on,  to  give  it  the  following  ridiculous  an- 
fwer,  which  ferved  more  to  confirm  the  faft  than 
difprove  it. 

*  The  anecdote  given  tis  at  the  clofe  of  the 

*  fourth  letter,  if  true,  cannot  affeft  the  miniftry 

*  in  the  leaft,  if  he  had  proved  it  faft,  unlefs  it 
'  was  as  well  known  to  them  as  to  himfelf;  no 
c  charge  can  lay  againft  them  for  employing  that 
€  perfon,  whoever  it  is  he  has  in  his  eye/ 

In  the  fifth  and  laft  letter,  the  writer  enters  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  a  national  militia,  which  he  con- 
demns. 

*  When  I  inform  your  grace,   that  I  am  one 

*  of  thofe  with  whom  words  pafs  for  nothing  more 

*  than  what  they  are,  you  will  not  be  furprifed 
c  that  the  good  word  militia  has  not  fafcinated 
c  me,  as  it  hath  done  the  multitude ;  notwithftand- 

*  ing  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  found  it 
c  very  high  by  great  pretenders  to  patriotifm,  and 
c  to  have  it  echoed  back  by  the  vulgar.  For  before 
'  I  give  up  my  underftanding  to  this  word,  accorcf- 
c  ing  to  the  idea  which  has  been  always  affixed  to 
1  it,  I  muft  be  better  convinced  than  I  yet  am  of 

the 
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the  utility  of  a  militia  to  this  country.  I  muft 
firft  fee,  that  we  neither  have  nor  can  have,  a 
fufficient  naval  armament  to  defend  us  againft  in- 
vafions  from  the  French  which  is  the  only  cafe  in 
which  a  militia  can  be  of  any  ufe,  and  in  the 
next  place,  I  muft  fee  that  it  is  fafer,  more  ex* 
peditious,  and  lefs  expenfive  to  the  nation  to  fe- 
cond  the  operations  of  fuch  a  fleet  by  a  militia 
than  by  regular  troops.  The  articles  of  fafety 
and  expedition,  I  am  apprehenfive,  muft  be  left  as 
problematical  to  the  end  of  the  world,  fince  I  be- 
lieve they  will  never  be  decided  by  any  experience  j 
but  experience  has  already  decided,  that  in  the 
article  of  expence,  a  militia  is  a  much  greater  bur- 
den to  this  nation  than  a  fufficient  regular  force. 
If  this  experience  has  brought  us  enough  to  our 
fenfes  to  abolifh  this  quixote  fyftepi  for  the  future, 
I  will  be  bold  enough  to  fay,  that  it  is  the  only 
good  end  that  has  been  anfwered  by  above  half  a 
million  of  money. 

*  Whilft  this  thing  called  a  militia  fubfifted 
only  in  imagination,  the  liberty,'  the  indepen- 
dency, and  almoft  every  political  bleffing  of  En- 
.  glifhmen,  feemed  blended  with  the  notion.  The 
din  and  clamour  that  was  railed  about  it,  the 
pictures  of  it  that  were  exhibited  to  the  populace, 
and  the  caricaturas  of  thofe  who  feemed  averfeto 
it  and  which  were  expofed  to  the  factious,  en- 
flamed  the  fancy  already  heated  with  the  found, 
and  railed  expectations  in  many  people  to  an 
irrefiftible  ardor.  In  this  flufh  of  temper,  when 
men  acquired  the  name  of  patriots  on  the  merits 
of  this  bill,  all  arguments  from  reafon  were  en- 
tirely thrown  away.  But  if  this  heat  is  enough 
fubfided  to  enable  us  to  liften  to  cool  and  im- 
partial fentiments,  I  hope  to  make  men  of  fenfe 
and  candour  afhamed  9f  having  fufFered  them- 
felves  to  be  overborn  by  mere  noife  and  vocife- 
Y4  *  ration 
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;  ration  within  doors  and  without,  and  of  having 
.  co-operated  in  fuch  a  wild  and  expenfive  fyftcm/ 


On  the  difmijjion  of  Major  General  A'Coublt. 

fTVHE  difmiffion  of  Major  Genera!  A'Court 
•  1      from  his  tragedy's  fervice  is  a  frelh  inftance 

of  the  wifdom  of  the  prefent  a n,  and  cannot 

fail  of  having  its  proper  influence  on  the  people  in 
general,  and  the  gendemen  of  the  army  in  parti- 
cular. I  fhall  not  attempt  to  explain  the  principles 
on  which  this  extraordinary  ftep  has  been  grounded, 
as  I  would  not  err  dcfignedly ;  and  it  is  pofllble  I 
might  err,  fhould  I  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
mechanifm  of  fo  curious  a  piece  of  machinery, 
wherein  wheels  within  wheels  puzzle  the  obferver, 
and  leave  him  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction even  of  the  harlequin  of  a  minifter.  The 
fpe&ators  fee. indeed  the  lawyer's  wig,  the  fox's 
brufh,  and  the  andrew  ferrara ;  and  therefore,  by 
die  force  of  an  happy  imagination,  fancy  there 
muft  be  wifdom,  cunning,  and  bravery,  but  in 
this  ftep  there  appears  to  be  neither  the  (mailed 
portion  of  wifdom,  or  even  of  political  cunning  j 
and  perhaps  to  fome,  fear  and  delpair  may  feem 
the  principal  ingredients. 

Though  a  particular  number  of  the  North  Briton 
has,  by,  no  doubt,  a  juft  and  impartial  fcntence, 
been  configned  to  eternal  ignominy  and  fmoaky 
faggots,  I  am  fomewhat  uncertain,  whether  the 
letter  of  a  fecretary  at  war,  which  was  annexed  to 
it,  was  condemned  with  that  paper  to  the  flames  ; 
if  it  was,  no  doubt  that  too  was  ajuft  decifion  ; 
however  the  matter  of  faft  continues  the  fame ;  and 
it  may  not  be  therefore  improperto  refrefh  the  read- 
er's memory  fo  far  as  to  acquaint  him,  that  this 
is  the  officer,  who  refufed  to  difcharge  a  private 
man  at  the  di&atorial  command  of  a  fecretary  at 
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war ;  in  whofe  letter  even  the  name  of  his  majefly 
had  been  proftituted  to  countenance  orders  exprefly 
contrary  to  an  article  of  war  *,  and  chat  this  is  the 
officer,  who  by  that  proper  exertion  of  fpirit  pre- 
ferred the  independency  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
anny  and  the  credit  of  his  poft.  I  hope  thi»  be- 
haviour has  never  been  conftrued  by  any  of  his 
majefty's  fervants  as  an  offence  againft  our  fove- 
reign \  becaufe  I  ihould  be  fomewhat  apprehenfive, 
fcft  high  treaibn  by  the  fame  worthy  expounders 
of  the  law  Ihould  be  defined  to  be  an  offence  com- 
mitted in  fupport  of  the  conftitution  againft  the 
(acred  perfons  and  government  of  any  of  the  officers 
of  ftace.  In  this  manner  may  ambitious  minifters 
deceive  their  fovereign,  pour  poifon  into  his  ear,  and 
make  him  believe,  that  the  faithfulleft  of  his  fub- 
jeds  are  traitors  to  him,  when  theyfrifh  to  inllire 
to  him  the  love  and  gratitude  of  a'frec  people,  in- 
ftead  of  die  forced  homage  of  a  few  abjed  wretches 
(laves  to  minifterial  influence  and  corruption. 

I  have  heard  it  confidently  reported,  that  .this 
gentleman  has  not  in  every  parliamentary  debate 
been  exa&ly  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  minifte- 
rial  party  ;  I  ihould  be  extremely  loth  to  believe, 
that;  any  minifter  would  aft  at  the  hazard  of  his 
head,  in  open  defiance  of  the  firft  bafis  of  our  con- 
ftitution, I  mean  the  liberty  of  the  members  of 
both  houfes  of  parliament  ♦,  yet  to  what  caufe  can 
his  difmiffion  be  attributed  ? — None  has  appeared. 

If  then  the  rule  ihould  ever  be  eftablilhed,  that 
after  long  fervices,  and  a  life  of  fuch  fatigue,  which 
nothing  but  a  true  fenfe  of  honour  can  fupport, 
an  officer,  being  a  member  of  parliament,  might 
be  difcharged  without  reafon  given,  I  fhould  think 
the  officers  of  the  army,  being  members  of  parlia- 
ment, muft,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
their  own  fakes,  join  in  legal  amity  to  defend  the 
honour  of  an  Englifh  army ;  and  fhew  the  world 
that  they  aft  with  or  againft  minifters,  from  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple,  not  dependency,  otherwife  they  hold  their 
ftations  in  the  army  not  from  their  merits,  their 
experience,  and  the  fupport  of  a  due  military  fubor- 
dination,  but  on  fuch  vague  and  abje£t  terms,  that 
they  may  be  ruined  at  the  blaft  of  a  minifter's 
breath,  and  as  fome  in  bad  times  have  gained  places 
by  the  means  of  the  miftrefiesof  minifters,  fo-the  bed 
and  braved  of  a  good  and  brave  people,  may  be  in 
future  times,  facrificed  to  the  adultery  of  one,  or 
the  whoredom  of  another*  I  hope  no  minifter  in 
thefe  times,  commits  adultery,  or  keeps  miftrefles, 
whilft  the  vengeance  of  the  law  is  high  lifted  up 
againft  the  crimes  of  other  individuals. 

PUBUCOLA. 


A  fhort  anfwer  was  made  to  the  above  letter, 
in  which  the  principal  paffage  was,  viz.  *  neither 

•  a  civil  requeft  from  the  fecretary  at  war,  nor  his 
'  majefty's  commands  could  prevail  on  Major  Ge- 

•  neral  A'Court  to  difmifs  a  private  foldier,  though 
'  there  were  many  to  be  difmificd  out  of  each  com- 

•  pany/ 


To  which  Publicela  made  the  following  reply. 

THERE  was  no  civil  requeft,  but  an  ahfolute 
order  -,  if  my  antagonift  allows  there  was  fuch 
a  requeft,  the  fecretary  at  war  feems  to  have  doubt- 
ed of  the  validity  of  the  pofitive  command,  and  at- 
tempted to  ftrengthen  the  order  by  his  private  in- 
terest with  the  general :  if  there  was  a  requeft,  I  do 
not  think  a  field  officer  is  obliged  to  comply  with 
every  requeft  of  a  fecretary  at  war;  under  pain  of 
incurring  his  majefty's  difpleafure,  or  running  the 
rifque  of  being  turned  out  of  the  army :  it  is  a  civil 
requeft  indeed,  the  refufal  of  which  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  fuch  difagreeable  confequences.  How- 
ever, if  the  fecretary  at  war,    quatenus,   private 

gentlemen, 
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gentleman,  had  afked  the  favour  of  the  field  off—, 
it  is  probable  it  would  not  have  been  refuted.  The 
cafe  is  altered,  when  an  abfolute  command  comes 
direded  from  the  office  of  the  fecretary  at  war; 
there  the  officer,  to  whom  it  is  direded,  will  con- 
fider  how  far  he  is  bound  to  obey ;  and  though  he 
might  be  willing  to  comply  with  a  civil  requeft, 
furely  no  officer  will  ever  fubmit  to  any  command^ 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  articles  of  war, 
allowed  by  thofe  laws,  he  is  not  pofitively  fubjeded 
to ;  it  would  bes  a  fervility  unwotthy  of  any  officer; 
an  affront  at  which  his  honour  muft  take  alarm. 

How  far  then  is  a  field  officer  obliged  to  difmifs  a 
private  foldier,  on  receiving  a  letter  like  this  from 
the  fecretary  at  war  ?  contempt  or  difrefped  to  his 
majefty  is  not  the  point ;  if  the  general  had  been 
called  to  a  court-martial,  and  the  fecond  fed.  of  art. 
II.  had  been  urged  againft  him,  I  believe,  the  fecrc- 
tary-cafuift  would  have  caufed  a  fmile,  and  the  gene- 
ral would  have  been  acquitted  with  honour,  of  a 
charge  founded  in  fophifm,  and  not  in  the  principles 
and  known  ufage  of  the  army.  For  my  part,  it  is 
clear  to  me,  that  he  is  not  lb  obliged :  it  is  the  duty 
of  officers  to  obey  commands  fignified  by  the  fecre- 
tary at  war  in  his  majefty's  name,  which  the  articles 
of  war  dired  fhall  be  obeyed:  if  any  matter  be  left 
at  the  option  of  the  officers,  it  feems  neceflary,  in 
order  to  deftroy  the  validity  of  the  articles  figned 
by  his  majefty,  and  to  take  away  that  freedom  of 
choice,  that  the  command  reverfing  the  former  ar- 
ticle, fhould  be  under  the  lame  hand,  othcrwife 
the  officer  allows  greater  authority  to  a  command 
fignified  by  the  fecretary  at  war,  than  to  articles 
under  his  majefty's  hand,  which  feems  to  me  at  lead, 
who  am  no  officer,  very  abfurd.  I  argue  not,  that 
his  majefty,  authorifed  as  he  is  by  the  mutiny  ad, 
may  not  make  new  articles  when  he  pleafes  •,  but, 
.  '        Ifay, 
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1%,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  fecretarjr  at  war, 
sOr  of  my  antagonift,  to  explain  away  articles  of 
war,  which  cannot  be  altered  but  by  the  fame  au- 
thority which  made  them.    As  to  the  meaning  of 
the  third  fe£t.  arc.  II.  I  judge  the  meaning  from  the 
words,  which  reftrain  not  only  the  abuies  of  the 
recruiting    officers^    but    many   other,    poflibly 
greater,   inconveniences :  the  commander  in  chief, 
or  his  fecretary,  might  otherwife,  in  bad  timesyk]l  dif- 
fcharges,  as  well  as  recruiting  officers,  and  poflibly 
by  fuch  ptu&ices  might  ruin  the  ftock-purfe  of  a  re- 
giment, and  confequently  fpoil  the  regiment;  they 
might,  ad  libitum*  diftnifs  a  (tout  able-bodied  fellow, 
and  keep  a  forcible  feeble,  a  magnanimous   wo 
man's  taylor.     It  is  mifleading  to  the  public  to  afk, 
'  Cannot  the  king  difmifs  a  private  foldier,  when  he 
*  may  and  has  difmified  a  general  ?'  becaufe  fuch  a 
difmiflion  of  a  general  is  agreable  to  the  law  of  the 
land :  in  the  other  cafe,  the  requifites  are  not  com- 
i  plied  with ;    the  article  is  in  force,  the  field  officer 
under  that  article  has  his  option,  and  does  not  chufe 
to  be  dictated  to  by  a  fecretary  at  war,  in  a  matter 
in  which  that  fecretary  at  war  had  no  authority ;  if 
his  majefty  annuls  that  article,  and  gives  his  power  to 
the  fecretary  at  war,  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of  a 
field-officer  to  fubmit  to  his  majefty*s  commands, 
becaufe  this  new  article  is,  by  virtue  of  the  mutiny- 
aft,  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.    At  pre- 
fent  it  is  no  where  declared,  that  a  field-officer  is 
obliged  to  difmifs  the  man;  and  therefore,  as  he  has 
it  in  his  option,  he  may  poflibly  not  chufe  it  ;  which 
fcems  to  me  a  fufficient  anfwer. 

Thus  having  refuted  the  arguments  produced, 
I  (hall  affirm,  that  it  was  not  an  obftinate  fpirit  of 
pppofition,  but  the  fpirit  of  an  experienced  officer, 
who  had,  from  his  youth,  been  bred  in  the  army, 
and  had  given  up  every  other  prolpeft  in  life  to  that 
honourable  profeflion,  •  which  now  is  deprived  of 

his 
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his  ferviccs ;  I  hope  not  for  this  inattention  to  a. 
fecretary  at  war-,  for  if  this  was  the  cafe,  every 
officer,  even  of  the  higheft  rank,  muft,  in  all  points 
fubmit  to  the  better  experience  of  a  new  and  young 
commiffioned  officer,  a  fecretary  at  war. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  infilling,  that  major  gene- 
ral A*Court  meant  not,  on  his  part,  to  infringe  the 
law ;  and,  though  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
qrown  to  difmife  any  officer,  it  is  not  always  a  pru- 
dent ftep,  even  in  the  moft  popular  miniftcr, 
to  advifc  fuch  a  difmiflion,  without  affigning  a. 
caufe. 

publicola: 


On  the  difmiffion  of  lientenant  geneneral  Conway. 

Vis  abefto :  nihil  eft  emm  perniaefius  civitatibus  tnh# 
tarn  cantrariwn  juri  et  Ugibus,  nihil  minus  civile  et 
bsdnanum,  qttam  ccmtpofita  ti  conftituta  republic* 
quhequam  etgiper  vim. 

IT  is  now  evident,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  what  dip- 
graceful  tenure  every  office,  in  the  gift  and  the 
refumption  of  the  chief  tains,  has  been  for  fome  time, 
and  at  this  hour  is  held.  Ability,  experience,  and 
integrity,  are  not  with  them  the  means  conducive  to 
procure  liability  to  the  poffeflbr ;  he  muft  be  able, 
with  the  fatyr  in  the  fable,  to  blow  hot  and  cold  \ 
he  muft  be  difciplined  to  fay  aye  or  no,  at  the 
word  of  command,  he  muft  feel  no  remorfe  at 
punilhing  a  printer,  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  for  the 
(mailed  indifcretion ;  yet  be  poflefled  with  phlegm 
and  moderation  to  acquit,  in  the  next  breath,  the 
great  delinquent,  who  Ihould  apprehend  illegally, 
commit  to  clofe  imprifonment  illegally,  and  feize 
illegally  the  private  papers  even  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament. By  him  a  privilege  to-day  muft  be  held 
fecred  and  inviolable,  the  fame  muft  be  declared  to- 
morrow 
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morrow  a  rank  nuifance  or  non-entity.    In  fhort, 
he  muft  be  ready  and  accommodating  with  his  vote+ 
his  //*,  his  oathy  if  neqeflary  •,  and  then  it  matters 
not  how  deftitute  he  is  of  every  other  qualification. 

The  perfecution,  exercifed  upon  the  friends, 
dependents,  and  relations  of  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  affords  us  a  moft  glaring  proof,  how  far  the 
malice  and  mean-fpirited  refentment  of  the  clan 
will  carry  them.  Thefe  modern  Syllas  have  ex- 
ceeded, in  profcription,  their  great  pattern  and 
original  \  they  have  extended  their  revenge,  with 
inhumanity  that  is  unprecedented,  beyond  the  grave  i 
even  {bine,  who  owed  their  fole  iupport  to  the 
benevolence  and  generality  of  the  late  Mr.  Pelham, 
**re  turned  adrift  and  left  to  ftarve,  without  fo 
much  as  the  pretence  of  an  offence.  The  brothers, 
coufins,  and  relations  of  the  worthieft  patriots, 
who  were  too  brave  and  honeft  to  kneel  down 
to  the  invaders,  law  creatures  of  more  pliant  fluff 
put  daily  in  pofleflion  of  their  places,  without  im- 
peachment of  their  condu£t,  or  any  intimation  pre- 
vious to  their  removal.  The  northern  politicians 
thus  have  built  their  edifice  of  tyranny  by  force  and 
terror*  as  the  Jews  did  of  old  their  temple,  /word 
in  band. 

The  nation  (who  can  wonder  at  it  ?)  took  the 
alarm,  and  manifefted  an  abhorrence  of  fuch  odi- 
ous violences;  nor  will  the  ferment,  railed  by 
them,  fubfide,  till  the  fame  difpofition  (hall  appear 
to  right  the  injuries  of  Engliftmeny  that  operated 
with  fach  cordial  energy  to  die  relief  of  the  beloved 
Scotchman. 

The  late  difmifiion  of  lieutenant-general  Conway  , 
with  the  fimilar  fate  of  other  worthy-officers  before, 
revives  the  memory  of  paft  indignities,  and  has 
renewed  the  general  confternation.  The  gentlemen, 
particularly  of  the  army,  afk  one  another  with 
furprize,  of  what  offence  be  has  been  guilty  ?  voben^ 

and 
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and  before  what  court  martial  be  was  tried?  they 
fuffer  for  their  brother  officer's  misfortune;  they 
are  not  without  apprehenfions  for  themfelves ;  and 
they  feel  not  a  little  for  the  honour  of  their  pro- 
feffion.  It  is  hot  yet  declared  authentically,  of 
what  omiffion  or  commiffion,  as  an  officer,  he  is 
accufed.  The  chara&er  he  bears,  mod  amiable 
and  unexceptionable  in  all  refpefts,  inclines  diem 
to  believe  he  muft  have  been  malicioujly  mifrepre- 
fented,  as  was  the  recent  cafe  of  general  Monckton. 

It  is,  as  I  Have  fhewn,  the  plan  purfued  by  the 
dtftator  of  the  north,  and  his  devoted  vaffals,  to 
turn  out  every  perfon,  great  and  fmall,  who  will 
not  take  their  covenant,  and  yield  to  their  impe- 
rious edifts.  The  gracious  fyftem  of  thefe  honeft 
freebooters,  is  abfolute  fubmiffion,  or  the  bow-firing 

When  lofs  of  rank  and  office  is  the  certain  con- 
fcquence  of  not  approving  all  the  meafures  of  thr 
minifter,  the  approbation  of  them  in  the  lump,  wiJl 
be  fiifpe&ed  to  proceed  from  fear  alone  of  his  dif- 
pleafure.  But  fear,  the  ufual  prop  of  tyrants,  is 
too  weak  a  ftaff  for  power  to  lean  upon  for  any 
time  with  confidence  and  with  fecurity. 

Honestus. 


Written  on  the  fame  occajion. 

IT  has  been  the  ftale  and  hackneyed  artifice  of 
minifters,  (especially  of  bad  ones)  in  paft  times, 
and  we  muft  not  wonder  therefore  if  it  Ihould  be 
pra£tifed  in  the  prefent,  to  call  their  own  meafures 
the  meafures  of  the  king,  and  to  load  their  royal 
matter  with  their  perfonal  guilt.  Indeed  if  any  of 
them  proved  fuccefsful,  they  were  forward  enough 
to  arrogate  the  whole  merit  to  themfelves.  When- 
ever they  were  queftioned  and  became  unpopular, 
thefe  undertakers  of  affairs  and  farmers  of  majefiic 

authority  % 
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mtborU%  retted  moft  daftardly  behind  the  ftven- 
fold  fhiekL  of  the  prerogative,  and  by  that  paltry 
{batagem  endeavoured  to  remove  the  weight  from 
their  own  ihoulders.    In  the  firft  inftance,    they 
could  make  their  boaft,  that  they  were  die  imme- 
diate and  confturanate  advifers;    but  in  the  laft, 
the  cant  word  generally  was,    that  theyt  were  firry 
fir  it*  the  king  would  have  it  fi ;  or  (as  the  more 
categorical  anfwerer  of  the  Budget  chufes  to-  ex- 
ppeis  ky   by  what  authority  he  beft  can  tell)  the 
ting  would  think  and  off  for  bimfilf.    Thus  weaving 
their  own  iirtereft  and  that   of   their  ibvereign 
together,   to  make  them  appear  one  common  ccmfcy 
they  drew  bim  into  their  quarrels,  as  the  pricfts  do 
God  Almighty  into  theirs,  and  by  placing  his  re- 
fpe&abk  perfon  before  you,   attempted  to  make 
them} elves  fafe,  not  caring  how  much  they  expofed 
him.     They  did  the  kings*  bofinefs,   as  they  called 
it ;  and  if  any  man  ventured  to  blame  their  manoer 
of  conducting  it,  they  cried  out  with  one  mouth, 
that  the  king  was  wounded  through  their  *Jides  \  and 
all*  who  liked  not  their  proceedings,  were  pro* 
fcribed  as  enemies  to  him  and  to  the  government: 

Thefe  pofitions  being  laid  down,  that  their  own 
meafures  were  the  king's,  and  that  any  oppofition 
to  them  was  an  oppofition  to  the  king  himfelf,  the 
notable  congkifion,  which  leftdted  from  thefe  pre- 
tnifes,  was,  to  advife  the  king  to  let  the  heavy  axe 
of  power  fall  down  upon  the  necks  of  thofe,  who 
fhould  have  the  prefumption  to  oppofe  himy  or  ra- 
ther them , 

But  ever  fince  the  happy  fucceffion  of  the  houfc 
of  Hanover ',  this  unconftitutional  doftrinfc  of  paf- 
five  obedience  to  the  meafures  of  the  temporary  mi- 
nifter,  has  been  exploded ;  as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be,  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  in  a  free  country  ; 
fince  it  is  abfolutely  deftrudtive  of  the  very  funda- 
mentals of  all  liberty. 

In 
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In  the  two  laft  aufpicious  reigns,  the  patriots- of 
thofe  times  infifted  always,  that  the  meafures  re- 
commended to  the  crown  by  the  then  minifters, 
were  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  meafures  of  the  ad* 
miniftration  •,  nor  would  they  ever  allow,  that  an 
oppofition  co  the  fervant,  who  was  refponfible  to 
the  nation  for  his  conduct,  ought  to  be  confidcred 
as  a  difrefpeft  or  infult  to  the  mafter. 

It  was  under  the  fan&ion  of  this  declaration 
that  the  very   fervent*  of  the  kings  fen  (many 
of  whom  are  now  placed  in  libations  of  the  greats 
eft  trull,    in  recompence  for   their   diftinguilhed 
patriotifm)  oppofed  the  minifter  for  twenty  years 
together;  which  they,    we  muft  luppofe,    would 
not  have  done,    if  they   had  thought   fuch  op- 
pofition could  be  juftly  deemed  an  infult  to  the 
king  himfelf.      And  we  muft  do  this  juftice  to 
the  minifters  whom  they  fo  fteadily  oppofed,  that 
they   difdained    to   fneak    behind   the  throne  for 
Jhelttr\     but  manfully    confefled  themfelves   ac- 
countable to   the  tribunal  of  the  public  for  all 
the  afts  of  government  they  had  advifed.     Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  neither,  that  every  feffion,  e£ 
pecially  for  the  laft  fpurteen  years,  produced  in 
parliament,  examples  of  placemen,  in  the  higheft 
offices,  oppofing  ftrenuoufly  each  others  fentiments. 
The  minuter  of  thofe  days  meant   honeftly ;    he 
therefore  fcourged  not  his  opponents,  with  an  iron 
rody  but,  as  the  hiftorian,   TacituSj  obferves,  the 
Romans  did,  in  times  of  liberty,  verba  verbis  ultus 
efty  he  fcorned  to  have  recourfe  to  force  and  vio- 
lence, that  ratio  ultima  regum,  or  more  properly, 
the  laft  and  defperate  refource  of  tottering  admi- 
niftration. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  a  paflage  or  two  out  of  the 
celebrated  monfieur  Balzac^  which  were  formerly 
quoted  upon  the  feme  fubjeft  by  the  Craftfman, 

Z  What 
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4  What  therefore  fliall  we  fey  to  thofe  infolent 
*  favourites  of  fortune,  who,  with  flying  colours, 
4  attack  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  of  common 
4  juJUce ;  who  bring  to.  the  government  of  the  ftate, 
4  a  premeditated  deiign  to  deftioyit? 

4  What  fhall  we  fey  to  thofe  infuppertable  fcr- 
4  twffr  whofevenge  their  awn  little  quarrels  with 
4  the  arms  and  weapons  of  their  mafter\  who  de- 
clare all  perfons,  .who  will  not  become  their 
4  tools  and  prq/titutes,  to  be  enemies  to  his  majefty ; 
4  who,  by  a  cruel,  bloody,  and  moft  deteftable 
4  p*?rt,  throw  the  people  into  defpairy  and  eodea- 
4  vopr  to  precipitate  them  into  rebellion  for  their 
4  own  prefervataon. 


On  granting  a  patent  of  precedence  to  a  great  lawyer. 

AN  honourable  perfon  having  lately  killed  his 
majefty's  hand  pn  his  having  a  patent  of  pre- 
cedence at  the.bv*  it  may  .not  be  unacceptable  to 
fome  of  your  readers,  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  office,  its  ufe  in  the  commonwealth,  the  relation 
it  has  to  the  crown,  and  how  it  came  into  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  what  degree  ,pf  honour  it  confers 
upon  the  patentee. 

.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  kings  of  this  country, 
have  always  been  attended  by  a  military  guard  for 
the  fafety  and  proteftion  pf  their  perfon  •,  and  by  a 
civil  guard  of  lawyers,  for  the  fecurity  pf  their  pro- 
perty. The  latter  were'  called  the  king's  council 
learned  in  the  law ;  and*  yntij  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts,  cotififted  of  a  very  fmall  corps,  made  up 
of  four  of  the*  ferjeants,  the  attorney  and  fblicitor 
general-  The  ancient  kings  of  this  .country  were 
contented  wi*  !s  this  fmall  and  reverend  guard,  which 
in  thofe  times  was  thought  fufficient  to  defend  the 
£ing,  and  occafionally  to  annoy  his  fubje&s. 

When 
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When  the  blcflfed  family  of  Stuart  took  poffeflion 
of  the  Englifh  throne,  the  firft  of  that  anointed 
family  began  to  fet  up  a  narrow  and  tyrannical  in- 
tereft  fcparate  from  the  people;  and  he  and  his 
royal  pofterity  may  be  truly  faid  to.  have  conftantly 
been  at  law  with  their  fubje&s.  Princes  of  luch 
litgious  difpofitions  mult  have  been  under  an  abfb- 
lute  neceffity  of  increafing  their  band  of  lawyers.   • 

About  the  end  of  James,  and  the  beginning  of 
Charles  the  firft,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Mr.  Selden, 
and  other  lawyers,  -  who  were  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, oppofed  the  arbitrary  meafurcs  of  the  court 
with  fo  much  zeal,  ability  and  integrity,  as  has 
never  been  equalled  finoe  (but  by  the  lawyers  of 
our  time,)-  TJiey  conftantly  oppoled  and  impeach* 
ed  the  validity  of  ftate  prerogative  warrants,  and 
railed  that  fpirit  and  love  of  the  laws,  and  liberty 
of  their  country,  which  bid  the  foundation  of  the 
glorious  revolution*  which  is  now  as  much  forgot  as 
the  expulfion  of  the  Danes. 

To  oppofe  the  advocates  of  the  people,  it  became 
expedient  for  this  king  to  recruit  his  corps  of  mer- 
cenary lawyers*  and  raife  a  new  company  of  black 
buffers,  to  be  advocates  for  prerogative  againft  the 
rights  of  the  people.  As  prerogative  fupplied  all 
defeats  in  the  confti union,  his  majefty  thought  fit 
to  create  by  patent,  a  new  fet  of  amphibious  ftate 
lawyers,  and  called  them  by  the  tide  of  the  king's 
council  extraordinary.  Thefe  gentlemen  pensioners 
were  very  ufeful  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  per- 
plex and  confound  with  their  jargon,  to  vote  againft 
the  people  who  ele&ed  them,  to  miflead  in  the  ca- 
binet, and: brawl  for  prerogative  in  the  courts  of 
juftice.  This  patent,  attended  with  a  falary,  was 
a  retainer  for  the  king  againft  his  country.  It  was, 
and  has  fince  been  granted  during  pleafurc  only  : 
it  kept  the  patentee  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  depend- 
|  ance  and  proftitution. 

Z  2  In 
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In  the  reign  of  the  moft  religious  and  gracious 
king,  Charles  the  fecond,  thefe  prerogative  lawyers 
had,  by  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  increafed  to  a 
considerable  number,  and  began,  by  the  ftrength  of 
their  majority,  to  claim  and  ftruggle  for  precedence 
at  the  bar  next  to  the  king's   ferjeants,  and  before 
all  others  either  ferjeants  or  barrifters.     The  judges 
of  thefe  times, had  fuffered  thefe  new  created  crown 
tools,  to  be  heard  before  the  ferjeants,  who,  after 
an  ineffectual  ftruggle  in  Weftminfter  hall  to  obtain 
their  right,  brought  this  matter  of  precedence  be- 
fore the  king  in   council.     After  a  very  learned 
hearing  and  debate,  in  which  the  aukward  gravity 
and  habit  of  the  ferjeants,   produced  much  enter- 
tainment to  his  majefty  •,  a  confiderable  majority  of 
that  privy  council,  decided  the  precedence- in  favour 
pf  the  ferjeants.     But  as  my  friend,  a  lawyer,  who 
fumifhed  me  With  this  anecdote  informs  me,  one  of 
ihefe  patent  council  having  been  promoted  to  his 
dignity,  by  a  miftrefs  of  that  godly  king,  his  ma- 
jefty was  pleafed  to  declare,  that  as  he  had  a  pre- 
rogative right  to  give  precedence  to  whom  he  Ihould 
gracioufly  pleafe  in  his  own  court,    he   did  then 
command,  that  his  council  extraordinary,  fhould 
from  thenceforth  have  precedence  of  his  folicitor 
general,  and  before  the  reft  of  the  bar.     From  that 
time  to  the  prcfcnt,  thefe  advocates  have  taken  up- 
on them   the  ftile  of  king's  council,  and  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  bar,  by  wearing  a 
filk  gown,  and  a  very  large  full  bottom  wig,  the 
latter  of  which  they  fay  is  wore  in  honour  to  their 
founder.    This  amphibious  law-office  has  been  in 
great  eftimation  at  court  from  that  time  till  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  body  filled  up  with  proper  recruits  by 
fill  fucceeding  minifters ;  as  a  fet  or  court  depen- 
dents, bought  at  the  public  expence,  and  fecured 
by  continual  hope  of  liicceedtng  to  the  bench. 

The 
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'The  injuftice  of  goring  prerogative  precedence 
has  been  continually  complained  of,  and  the  legality 
of  the  patent  always  doubted.  But  a  dependent 
majority  in  die  houfe  of  commons  has  been  thought 
fo  necefiary  a  fupport  to  our  conftitution,  that  the 
moft  virtuous  and  frugal  minifters,  have  not  fcrupled 
to  facrifice  every  other  confideration  to  that  impor- 
tant purpofe. 

But  this  civil  body  guard  of  the  crown,  have, 
after  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  rewards  of  this  par- 
liamentary eloquence,  and  after  having  moft  de- 
fervedly  engrofied  the  judgment  feats,  from  which 
they  remtfved  their  gre^t  grandmothers,  the  ferjeants, 
had  a  new  let  of  lawyers,  more  amphibious  than 
themfclves,  raifed  up  againft  thern,  and  feem  to 
have  thruft  them  from  their  (tools.  This  modem 
company  of  black  gowns,  who  have  not  as  yet 
obtained  a  name,  have  been  created  by  a  patent 
called  a  patent  of  precedence,  which  feems  to  be 
a  further  extenfiort  of  the  prerogative.  But  as 
thefe  have  been  thought  more  convenient  tools  in 
the  hands  of  a  minifter,  than  the  other,  it  is  much 
to  be  apprehended,  they  will  be  the  majority,  and 
moft  likely  to  be  in  the  meridian  of  the  court  fa- 
vour, and  to  outftrip  others  in  the  political  reward 
of  preferment. 

"What  ufe  this  officer  is  to  the  commonwealth,  it 
is  above  my  knowledge,  in  fuch  nice  political  mat* 
ters  to  determine.  What  relation  it  has  to  the 
crown,  or  how  it  came  into  the  conftitution,  I  do 
not  know.  What  degree  of  honour  it  confers,  I 
fhall  leave  the  patentees  to  determine. 

It  may  be  confidered  in  one  light,  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  *  for  if  a  popular  advocate 
can  be  fecured  to  turn  his  voice  againft  his  country, 
for  fo  fmall  confideration  as  a  patent  to  fit  above  his 
elder  brethren,  it  would,  in  corrupt  times,  have  been 
a  real  faving  of  a  penfion  or  falary  to  the  public.  It 
2  3  *  has 
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Dear  birds !  repeats  the  fair,  and  heaves  a  fighf 
Congenial  fondnefe  kindling  in  her  eye. 
Poll  fcreams :  away,  thou  art  no  binl  for  me, 
She  ays ;  you  parrots  talk,  as  well  asfee. 


AJkttcb  of  Louis  the  XIII W 's  char  after  *  as  given  in 
the  life  of  lord  Herbert. 

HIS  underftanding  and  natural  parts  were  as 
good  as  could  be  expcfted  in  one  that  was 
brought  up  in  fo  much  ignorance,  which  was  on 
purpofe  fo  done,  that  he  might  be  the  longer  go- 
verned, nor  did  he  even  in  time  acquire  any  great 
knowledge  in  affairs,  as  converting  for  the  moft 
part,  with  weak  and  inaftive  miniflers.  He  was 
noted  to  have  two  qualities  almoft  infeparably  inci- 
dent to  all  who  have  been  ignorantly  brought  up, 
fufpicion,  and  diflimulation ;  for  as  ignorant  perfons 
walk  fo  much  in  the  dark,  they  cannot  be  exempt 
from  fear  of  ftumbling  ♦,  and  as  they  are  likcwifc 
deprived  of,  or  deficient  in  thofe  true  principles, 
by  which  they  (hould  govern  both  public  and  pri- 
vate affairs  in  a  wife,  folid,  and  demonftrative  way, 
they  ftrive  commonly  to  fupply  thofe  imperfections 
with  cdvert-a£ts,  which  though  it  may  be  excusable 
in  neoeffitous  perfons,  and  though  it  be  indeed 
often  praftifed  amongft  thofe,  who  negotiate  in 
fmall  matters,  yet  is  condemnable  in  princes; 
who,  proceeding  upon  foundations  of  ftrength  and 
reafon,  ought  not  to  fubmit  to'fuch  poor  helps. 

His  favourite  was  one  monfieur  de  Luynes,  who 
in  his  non-age  had  gained  much  upon  the  king,  by 
making  hawks  fly  at  little  birds  in  his  garden,  and 
again,  making  fome  of  thofe  little  birds  catch  but- 
terflies *  and  indeed,  had  the  king  ufed  him  for  no 
other  purpofe,  he  might  have  been  tolerated;  but  as 
when  the  king  came  to  a  riper  ace,  the  government 
of  public  affairs  was  drawn  chiefly  from  his  counfels, 

not 
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not  a  few  entrs  were  committed,  which  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  rcfenting,  impeached  and  brought 
him  to  judgment. 


Princes  deceived  by  wicked  minifters. 

TH  E  unhappy  condition  of  princes,  into  which 
they  are  tor  the  moft  part  betrayed  by  their 
pre-eminence  and  greatnds,  has  been  lamented  by 
the  wifeft  and  moft  virtuous  amongft  them  in  all 
ages.  The  profligate,  the  needy  men  of  aban- 
doned characters,  and  of  defperate  fortunes*  the 
falfe  flatterer,  and  the  bafe  betrayer,  prefs  impu- 
dently forward  to  furround  and  to  befiege  the  throne. 
It  was  a  fenfe  of  thefe  diladvantages  and  delulions, 
which  made  the  great  emperor  Diode/tan  declare, 
in  his  retirement,  c  that  of  all  undertakings,  the 

*  moft  difficult  and  arduous  was,  to  govern  well/ 
He  ufed  to  fay,  [Hiftor.  Auguft.  Scriptor,  torn.  ii. 
p.  531.     Colligant  fe  quatuor  vel  quinque,  &c]  that 

*  Four  or  Jive  men  ufuaUy  form  tbemfehes  into  a  ca~ 

*  bal,  and  cmfpire  together  to  deceive  and  to  betray 
c  their  royal  mafter.  This  knot  of  knaves  prefcribes 
'  what  be  is  to  think,  and  puts  into  bis  mouth  the 
'  very  words  be  is  inftruffedto  utter.  Theyjbut  him 
'  up  y  and*  as  it  were,  imprifon  him  in  bis  own  pa- 
4  lace,  fo  that  truth  Jball  never  be  able  to  come  near 
€  bim.  He  is  permitted  to  know  nothing  but  what  tbey% 
'  or  their  fpies  planted  about  him,  think  fit  to  tell  him. 
c .  By  their  intrigues  and  influence,  be  prefers  the  moft 
4  undeferving  men  to  the  firft  dignities  and  pofts  in  the 
4  empire  -9  and,  to  make  way  for  them,  dijgr aces  and 

*  difpoffejes  the  moft  worthy  of  bis  fubjehs,  and  the 
'  moft  devoted  to  bis  intereft.  In  Jbortt  in  this 
'  Jhamefulj  miferable  manner >  are  often  the  moft  vir- 
(  tuous,  the  beft  intention,  and  the  wifeft  emperors,  ta- 
c  ken  captive*  made  a  property  of  bought  and  fold.9—^ 
Thus  far  Diocletian. 

That 
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.  That  fbch  h4s-generally  been  the  fate  of  arbitrary 
fbvereigns,  whofe  wills  .  alone  were  a  law  to  their 
fubje&s,  the  hiftories  of  paft  times  fufficiently  have 
manifefted;  but  the  observation  has  not  been  fo 
frequently  Verified  in  limited  monarchies  •,  and  the 
cafe  is  far  otherwife,  at  prefent,  in  this  happier  land 
of  liberty  •,  where  the  prince  muft  govern  his  peo- 
ple by  fixed  and  known  ftatutes,  to  which  all  navef 
given  their  confent,  and  by  which  bimfelf  is  bound 
alike  with  the  pooreft  peafant. 

Nor  can  a  prince,  under  our  well-tempered  con- 
ftitution,  have  his  eyes  long  muffled,  or  be  kept  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  opinion  entertained,  by  the 
Majority  of  the  natioh,  of  his  adminiftration,  or  of 
the  hardfhips  they  may  at  any  time  endure,  from 
fab  intemperance  or  ignorance  of  his  ftate-officers* 
The  Englilh  are  an  honeft,  ingenuous,  and  not  to 
mirice  the  truth,  ar  blunt  people.     As  they  have  no 
rtafon  to  harbour  fear,  the  laws  of  the  land  being 
their  prote&ion,  lb  neither  are  they,  as  in  the  coun- 
tries of  oppreffion  and  flavery,  obliged  to  wear  the 
toaflc  of  fmiles  upon  the  face    of  anguiih,    and 
cover  difcontent   and  mifery  with   diffimulation. 
Befides  the  privilege  they  have  by  the  bill  of  rights* 
and  the  a£t  of  fettlement,  to  petition  for  redreft,  they 
never  fail  discovering,  daily,  upon  every  occafion 
that  offers,    by  their  words,    their  adions,    nay, 
their  very  looks,  the  Judgment  they  have  formed 
ef  the  conduct  and  charafters  of  thofe  who  have  the 
direftion  of  their  public  concerns.     Their  joyful 
acclamations,  or  their  gloomy  filence,  their  marked 
expreffions  of  refpedfc  and   zeal  at  one  period,  or 
their  no  lefs  remarkable'  negleft,    and  even  oppo- 
fition  at  another,  will  indicate,  and  demonftrate  to 
a  difcernfrig  prince,  to  what  degree  the  credit  of  his 
ininifters  at  any  time  rifes,  or  how  low  it  is  continu- 
ally finking  in  the  great  national  barometer. 

Whereby 
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Whereby  that  prince  who  has  a  ftrtcere  aflfedion 
for  his  people,  and  does  not  hold  his  regard  for 
prerogative  above  every  other  conlideration,  will 
be  direfted  to  take  the  proper  means  to  avoid  the 
great  rifle  he  would  otherwife  run,  of  loiing  the 
hearts*  of  his  people,  by  a  miftaken  and  ill  placed 
firmnefs,  in  fupport  of  an  unpopular  and  detefted 
let  of  minifters.  He  may,  with  a  little  pains,  dis- 
cover beyond  a  doubt,  when  his  minifters  are  be- 
come odious  or  contemptible,  and  confequently 
when  it  highly  concerns  his  own  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic happinefs  and  tranquility,  to  difmifs  them  from 
his  fervice. 

It  was  the  declaration  of  that  great  and  wife 
monarch  Henry  the  fourth  of  France^  fo  far  was  be 
from  thinking  himfelf  under  any  tie  of  honour  to 
maintain  a  bad  rthnifter  againft  the  cries  of  his  peo- 
ple, that  a  general  odium,  or  fufpicion  only,  was 
Sufficient  grounds  for  the  difcarding  him.  Indeed 
the  famous  earl  of  Strafford,  as  lord  Clarendon  ob- 
ferves,  held  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  in. the  utmoft 
contempt ;  and  no  doubt  inftilled  the  fame  bad  opi- 
nion of  them  in  his  royal  mailer ;  but  the  error  and . 
the  danger  of  advancing  fuch  an  arbitrary  do&rine 
amongft  free-born  Enghjhmeny  were  evinced  by  the 
event ;  for  his  deftru&ion,  (according  to  the  fame 
noble  writer)  was  at  laft  brought  upon  him,  by  two 
things,  that  he  had  moil  defpifed,  the  people,  and 
Sir  Harry  Vane. 

A  lover  of  the  king  and  conftitution. 


Power  of  the  treafury  in  elections. 

"T  T  TE  have  been  often  told  by  minifterial  wri- 

VV    tcrs>  r^at  our  conftitution  hath  not  been  in 

the  leaft  injured  or  violated,  that  we  are  now  as. 

free  a  people  as  can  be,  and  enjoy  all  the  liberty 

human 
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human  liaturt  is  capable  of,  as  we  arefubjeft  fo  fid 
laws,  but  fuch  as  are  of  our  own  making  *  that  is* 
by  our  own  reprefentatives  freely  chofen  to  parlia- 
ment. But,  Sir,  though  the  people  were  as  free 
in  their  choice  of  reprefentatives,  as  fuch  writers 
afiert,  yet  may  not  fuch  members  be  afterwards 
biaffed  by  the  crown  ?  And  fhould  we  ever  live  to 
fee  an  houfe  of  commons  wherein  there  were  near 
two  hundred  placemen  and  penfioners,  could  fuch 
a  parliament  be  faid  to  be  free  and  independent  ? 
But  indeed,  the  freedom  of  electing  our^own  re- 
prefentatives, though  lb  much  boafted  of,  is  not  fb 
perfed  as  every  friend  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
country  could  wifh  •,  for  may  it  not  be  truly  faid* 
that  a  fifth  part,  atleaft,  of  the  boroughs,  take, 
according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  a  recommendation 
from  the  treaiury,  and  chufe  fuch  perfons  as  are 
utterly  (hungers  to  them?  Now,  in  fuch  cafe,  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know,  whether  perfons  fo  elcfted, 
can  be  properly  called  reprefentatives  of  the  people  * 
or  whether  they  are  not  rather  commiflioners  from 
the  treafury ;  and  whether  laws  made  by  the  force 
of  their  votes,  can  be  juftly  called  laws  made  by  the 
confent  of  the  people  ?  In  our  maritime  counties  is 
not  the  power  of  the  admiralty  exceffive  ?  Are  not 
the  number  of  dockmen  and  cinque-port  officers 
as  regularly  computed  at  fuch  county  elections,  as 
a  gentleman  reckons  his  own  tenants  ?  And  what 
is  (till  worfe,  are  not  many  of  our  boroughs  totally 
governed  by  this  mifchievous  dependence  ?  Hence 
we  fee  litde,  low  creatures,  fent  down  from  above* 
and  forced  upon  fuch  electors,  in  prejudice  to  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  whom  they  love  and  ho- 
nour, as  much  as  they  defpife  and  abhor  the  mufli- 
rooins  whom  they  are  compelled  to  chufe.  But  they 
have  places  in  the  cinque-ports,  or  work  in  the  docks, 
and  are  therefore  looked  upon  as  the  properties  of 
the  admiralty.  The  candidate  comes  to  them  with  a 

letter 
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letter  from  thence,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  they 
muft  pay  obedience  to  it,  or  forfeit  their  bread. 
Bv  thefe  means,  little  dirty  tools  of  power  have 
often  been  dragged  into  parliament,  and  preferred 
to  gentlemen  01  the  bell  families,  chara&ers,  and 
interefts  in  the  neighbourhood.— —For  my  own 
part,  Sir,  I  know  not  how  to  call  fuch  perfons  re- 
presentatives of  the  people.  I  cannot  help  looking 
upon  fuch  members  in  the  fame  light  with  my  lords 
the  B- — s  who  are  ele&ed  by  a  cmg e  d* elite  from 
the  crown  ♦,  and,  like  them,  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  placed  on  feparate  benches,  apart  from  thofe 
honeft  county^  gentlemen,  who  are  chofen  by  the 
free  and  uninfluenced  voice  of  their  fellow  fubje&s. 


Curious  defcriftion  of  Weft  Wycombe  churchy  fcfr. 

I  AM  juft  returned  from  a  tour  into  Buckingham- 
Jbire,  which  has  afforded  me  much  pleafure. 
The  noble  profpeft  from  Cuefden  House  en- 
chanted me,  and  I  was  in  raptures  with  the  many 
elegant  beauties  of  St  owe.  As  an  Englijhman,  I 
was  pleafed  that  all  the  great  patriots  and  heroes  of 
my  country,  Alfred,  king  William  the  third*  Hamp- 
den^ Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  &c.  receive  there  that  juft 
tribute  of  praife,  which  this  aation,  while  it  re- 
mains free,  will  continue  to  pay  to  fuperior  virtue. 
At  Stowe  both  antient  and  modern  virtue  are  en- 
ihrined  with  grateful  magnificence.  Not  only  good 
tafle,  but  patriotifm,  are  confpicuous  in  that  delight- 
ful Paradife,  the  favourite  abode  of  the  virtues, 
graces,  and  mufes.  Stowe,  however,  has  fo  often 
been  defcribed  by  abler  pens,  that  I  fhall  dwell  no 
longer  there,  though  I  never  leave  it  without  the 
moft  fenfible  regret. 

I  returned  by  Weft-Wycombe,  and  paffed  a  day 
in  viewing  the  villa  of  lord  Le  Defpencer,  and  the 
church  he  has  juft  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  for 

the 
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the  commence  and  devotion  pf  the  town  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.    I  muft  own,  the  noble,  lord's  gardens 
gave  me  no  ftronger  idea  of  his  virtue  or  pdtriotifm9 
than  the  fituation  of  thtnew  buih  church  did  of  his 
piety.  Some  churches  have  been  built  from  devotion^ 
others  from  parade  or  vanity.     1  believe  this  is  the 
firft  church,  which  has  ever  been  built  for  zprojpeff. 
The  word  memento  in  immenfe  letters  on  the  fteeple 
furprifcd  and  perplexed  mef    I  could  not  find  the 
mori,  or  perhaps  the  other  word  was  men,  from 
the  praffice  as  well  as  the  precept  of  the  noble  lord- 
As  to  the  elegance  of  the  Latin,  his  lordfhip  has 
embarraffed  himfelf  as  little  about  that,  as  he  has 
about  the  elegance  of  his  Englijh.    Memento  meri  is 
befides  more  monkijh,  and  therefore  more  becoming 
St.  Francis.     This  conjedture,  that  the  other  word 
On  ttaoutfide  muft  be  meri,  is  farther  ftrengthened 
by  the  magnificent  £*'//  ball  at  the  top  of  the  fteeple, 
which  is  hollowed  and  made  fo  very  convenient  on 
the  infide  for  the  celebration,  not  of  devotional,  but 
of  convivial  rites,  that  it  is  the  beft  globe  tavern  I 
was  ever  in  ;  but  I  muft  own  that  I  was  afraid  my 
defcent  from  it  would  have  been  as  precipitate,  as 
his  lordlhip's  was  from  a  high  ftation,  which  turned 
his  head  too.   I  admire  likewife  the  filence  and 
fecrecy  which  reign  in  that  great  globe,  undifturbed 
but  by  his  jolly  fongs,  very  unfit  for  the  profane 
ears  of  the  world  below.  As  to  fecrecy,  it  is  themoft 
convenient  place  imaginable ;  and  it  is  whi(peied, 
that  a  negotiation  was  here  entamee  by  the  noble 
lord  himfelf,   with  meffrs.  Wilkes  and  ChurcbilL 
The  event  will  fhew  the  amazing  power  of  his  lord- 
fhip's  oratory  ;  but  if  from  perverfenefs  neither  of 
thofe  gendemen  then  yielded  to  his  wife  reafons* 
nor  to  his  dazzling  offers,  they  were  both  delighted 
with  his  divine  milk  punch. 

There  is  one  remarkable  temple  in  the  gardens 
3t  Wejl-WycQmbe,  dedicated  to — the  Egyptian  flie- 
roglipbic  for  ****.  To  this  objedt  his  lord/hip's  de- 
votion 
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notion  is  undoubtedly  finccre,  though  I  believe  now 
not  fervent*  nor  do  I  take  him  to  be  often  profit atL, 
or  indeed  in  any  way  very  regular  ii?  his  ejacula- 
tions.    He  is  however  here  confiftent,  for  he  keeps 
up  the  fame  public  worjhip  in   the  county,"  which 
he  has  been  accuftomed  to  in  town.    There  was 
for  many  years  in  the  great  room  at  the  king V  *rw 
tavern*  in  Old  Palace-yard,  an  original  pidbure  of 
Sir  Francis  Dajbwood  prefented  by  himfelf  to  the 
Dilettanti  club.     He  is  in  the  habit  of  a  pranciffan% 
kneeling  before  the  Venus  of  Mtdicis,  his  gloating 
eyes  fixed,  as  in  a  trance,  on  what  the  modefty  of 
nature  feems  moft  defirous  to  conceal,  and  a  bumper 
in  his  hand,  with  the  words  matri  sanctorum  in 
Capitals,    The  glory  too,  which  till  then  had  only 
encircled  the  facred  heads  of  our  Savipur  and  the 
Apoftles,  is  made  to  beam  on  that  favourite  fpot, 
and  feems  to  pearce  the  hollowed  gloom  of  Maid* 
enbead  Fbicfcet.    The  pyblic  ftw,  and  were  for 
many  years  offended  with  fo  infamous  a  pi&ure, 
yet  it  remained  there,  till  than  club  left  the  h?ufe. 
As  to  the  temple  I  have  mentioned,  you  find  at 
firft  what  is  called  an  error  in  limine  ;  for  the  en- 
trance to  it  is  the  fame  entrance  by  which  we  all 
come  into  the  world,  and  the  door  is  what  fome 
idle  wits  have  called  the  door  of  life.     It  is  reported 
that,  on  a  late  vifit  to  bis  chancellor,  lord  Bute  par* 
ticularly  admired  (his  building,  and  advifed  the 
noble  owner  to  lay  out  the  500 1.  bequeathed  to  him 
by  lord  Melcombe**  will  for  an  ereSion,  in  a  Papbiam 
column  to  ft  and  at  the  entrance,  and  it  is  faid  ho 
advifed  it  to  be.  made  of  Scottijb  pebbles.     Thprc 
are  in  thefe  gardens  no  bufts  of  Socrates,  JLpami- 
nendas,  or  lftampden,  but  there  is  a  moft  indecent 
ftatue  of  the  unnatural  fatyr  •,  and,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  temple  I  have  mentioned,  are  two  v?rn$yi~( 
cred  to  the  Epbeftan  matron,  and  to  Potiphar9s  wife, 
With  the  iijfcriptions  Matron*  Epbefia  Cineres,  Do* 
pin*  Potipbar  Cineres.     Between   thefe  urns,  con- 
taining 
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boning  the  facred  ajhes  of  the  great  and  virtuous  dead, 
which  are,  with  a  happy  propriety,  doubly  cilt 
(though  not  'quite  fo  ftrongly  as  that  at  Hammer- 
fmitb  for  the  allies  of  lord  MekombSs — wife)  you 
afcend  to  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  crowned 
with  a  particular  column,  defigned,  I  fuppofe,  to 
reprefcnt  our  former  very  upright  ftate,  when  we 
could  fay  fuimus  tories,  fuit  ingens  gloria*  and  is 
Ikirted  with  very  pretty  underwood,  the  Cyprian 
myrtle,  &c.  the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  find 
out. 

The  houfe  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except- 
ing only  that  there  is  on  the  grand  ftair-cafc  a  very 
moral  painting  of  a  maid  dealing  to  her  matter's 
bed,  laying  at  the  fame  time  her  fingers  on  her  lips, 
as  if  (he  were  the  D ea  Angerona  of  Weft  Wycombe. 

On  my  return  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  no- 
ble lord's  elegant  japan md  coach ;  but  while  1  was 
reading  his  new  motto  in  Gothic  letters,  Pro  Magna 
Chart  a>  the  mob  were  hollowing,  Liberty,  Pro- 
perty, and  no  Excise  ;  and  I  was  forced  to  make 
the  beft  of  my  way  to  the  park,  where  I  found  a 
very  odd  thing,  which  I  mean  tt>  prefent  to  the  fo- 
ciety  of  antiquaries.  It  is  a  gold  button,  with  IHS 
and  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  enamelled  on  it,  which  I 
guefied  to  belong  to  fome  concealed  brother  of  the 
ibciety  of  Jefus,  though  a  fervant  in  green  claimed  it 
as  the  property  of  St.  Francis,  and  laid  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  pontificalibus  worn  bv  his  maftcr  when 
he  officiated  on  certain  feftivals  of  high  laugh  at  the 

myfteries  of 

I  made  afterwards  a  little  tour  to  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  Medmenbam,  the  defcription  of  which  I 
am  fine  would  entertain  you  ;  but  I  am  tob  fair  a 
man  to  difclofe  to  the  public  the  Englijh  Eleufinian 
myfteries  of  that  renowned  convent, 

A  Parody 
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A   Parody    upon    the  famous  Battle   of 

Chevy-Chacb, 

GOD  profper  long  our  noble  king, 
Our  lives  and  fafetics  all ; 
What  woeful  difcord  once  there  did 

In  Britain's  ifle  befall  1 
To  drive  three  kingdoms,  hound  and  horn* 

Earl  St 1  took  his  way, 

The  child  may  *ue  that  was  not  born, 

A  Scotfman  on  that  d?y. 
The  ftout  earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
A  daughter  of  this  Scottifli  peer's, 

His  fon  to  wife  (hould  take  ; 
The  choiceft  honours  of  the  land 

To  win  and  Ijear  away ; 
The  tidings  to  e —  T came* 

At  Cotes  V  where  he  lay ; 
Who  fent  lord  Percy  prefent  word 

He  would  prevent  his  iport, 
The  {lately  earl  not  fearing  this, 

Did  daily  go  to  court, 

With  five  "and  forty  Bowmans  *  bold* 

All  chofen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well  in  time,  of  needa 

To  cringe  and  bow  aright. 
Thefe  gallant  heroes  (bon  begin 

To  gain  the  R  ■>  •  •  ear, 
At  Chriftmas  they  great  places  got, 

As  plainly  doth  appear ; 
And,  e'er  the  fpring  was  cfer,  they  did 

A  thoufand  boons  obtain, 
Which  once  poftefs'd,  they  (hrewefly  went 

To  crave  for  more  again. 
The  Bowmans  mufterM  at  Whitehall  f, 

Their  votes  were  all  fecure ; 
And  fixteen  of  the  U — r  H e 

Each  day  were  guarded  fure. 

*  Sec  Bowman,  in  tn*e  farce  of  Lethe* 

f  The  Cgckrft.  .         • 

■      At:     •  Wild 
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Wild  HighTanders  forfook  their  holds. 

Proud  offices  to  tak* ; 
And  Commiflaries  from  the  dales, 

Did  princely  fortunes  make. 
To  Sion-houfe  earl  P-rcy  went, 

f 'Twas  in  the  Gazetteer ;) 
Quoth  he,  lord  B —  hath  promifed 

This  day  to  meet  me  here : 
If  that  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 

No  longer  would  I  ftay ; 
With  that  his  lordfhip's  gentleman, 

Did  on  the  ftair-cafe  fay, 
"  Lo !  yonder  doth  lord  B—  appear, 

"  I  fee  his  ftar  fo  bright, 
<c  Full  twenty  yeomen,  clad  in  plaids, 

c.c  Are  marching  in  our.  fight. 
<c  All  men  of  pleafant  Tiviotdale, 

"  Faft  by  the  river  Tweed  •" 
Then  call  myfon,  (the  C s  faid) 

And  fign  the  deeds  with  fpeed, 
For  now  to  the  degree  of  duke 

My  hufband  I'll  advance ;    * 
And  while  he  pranks  it  here  at  home, 

Why  I'll  parade  in  France. 
The  bridegroom  fpokc  the  lady  fair, 

Then  mounted  on  his  horfe, 
And  fo  without  his  beaver  rode, 

Like  Charles  at  Charing-crofs. 
He  wiih'd  for  tilts  and  tournaments, 

That  he  might  break  a  fpear.     . 
The  C s,  with  a  herald's  voice, 

Proclaim'd  it  far  and  near. 
Young  Percy  on  his  long-tail'd  deed, 

Moft  like  a  warrior  bold, 
Pranc'd  foremoft  of  the  company, 

His  houiing  fring'd  with  gold. 
Now  all  the  chiefs  in  pow*r  agreed, 

That  they  might  nothing  fear, 
To  fend  fuch  terms  to  W-ll— m  P— C 

As  he  might  deign  to  hear. 
The  firft  that  did  the  tender  make, 

Was  noble  S 1,  be, 

Who  faid,  If  thou  will  lift  with  us, 
,    ThouPr— yS— Hhaltbe:* 
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$o  we'll  cajole  the  clam'rous  throng,    • 

Whilftlamftillinplay; 
And  half  the  charges  of  the  ftate 

Thyfelf  flialt  give  away. 
Nay  hear  me,.  B — ,  the  patriot  cr^d, 

For  e'er  I  hold  with  thee, 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  art, 

I  too  an  earl  muft  be. 
Thymeafures  I  will  then  adopt, 

And  all  employments  fill, 
With  Sh— lb— e,  B e,  andfuch  folk, 

For  they  have  done  me  ill. 
Let  thou  and  I  the  burden  try, 

And  fet  the  reft  afide  > 
Mackenzie  to  his  poll  reftor'd, 

Nor  C — md — n's  fuit  denyM, 
Then  ftepp'd  a  gallant  'fquire  forth, 

Will.  B — ckf — d  was  his  name  j 
Who  faid,  I  would  not  have  it  told 

On  London  'Change,  for  (hame, 
That  e'er  fuch  treaty  was  on  foot, 

While  I  ftood  looking  on  j 
You  are  two  earls,  faid  Will  B— ckf— d, 

And  I  a  'fquire  alone : 
I'll  do  the  beft  that  do  I  may, 

This  feffion — if  you  ftand, 
And,  for  reward,  I  tnen  fhall  claim 

A  peerage  of  the  land. 

Our  new  allies  did  fuch  difmifs 

Were  found  not  ftaunch  and  true, 
The  Yorkfhire  and  the  Suflex  whigs 

At  once  they  overthrew. 
To  drive  the  city,  hound  and  horn, 

Lord  Ch—^-m  had  the  bent, 
To  move  addreflfes  at  Guildhall, 

In  vain  Hal.  C — nw —  fent. 
To  quell  a  mob  themfelves  had  rais'd, 

Were  new  expedients  found, 
Whilft  many  of  our  faireft  laws 

Lay  trampled  on  the  ground, 
O  Lord  !  it  was  a  grief  to  fee, 

And  likewife  for  to  hear, 
The  dire  reproaches  Ch mbore 

From  t'other  patriot  p— r. 

A  a  2  At 
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At  laft  thefetwo  great  c — Is  did  meet, 

Like  mini  iters  of  might, 
But  for  the  nation's  intereft, 

Of  that  they  made  but  flight. 
They  talk'd  until  they  both  did  fweat, 

With  an  outrageous  zeal ; 
And  hugely  ftrugled  which  of  them 

Should  rule  the  commonweal. 
Yield  thou,  e—  T ,  C cry'd, 

In  faith  I  will  thee  bring, 
Where  thou  fhalt  high  advanced  be 

By  G our  Britilh ~. 

The  public  good  Til  freely  give, 

And  thus  leport  of  tnee, 
Thou  art  by  far.  the  fitteft  man 

To  head  the  tr — f—  y. 
To  th'earl  ofCh— — T- ^faid. 

Thy  proffers  I  do  fcorn  j 
I  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot 

That  ever  yet  was  born. 
Then  (talking,  off,  E— 1  C-—  took 

The  tall  man  by  the  hand, 
And  faid,  e —  T ,  for  thy  eafe, 

?d  give  half  Py — f— t*s  land. 
O  Lord  !  my  very  heart  doth  bleed 

With  forrow  for  thy  fake  j 
For  fure  there's  fcarce  a  lord  alive 

But  would  fuch  bargain  take. 
A  knight  among  the  Scots  there  is, 

Irbom^io  one  dare  deny  j 
For  him  my  eoufm  H— gl-y's  wrath 

I  muft  and  (hall  defy. 
Sir  U—y  R-chf-rt  is  he  eall'd,  * 

Ot  head  and  heart  moft  bright  j 
Nor  do  I  know  fo  quick  a  man 

For  parlance  or  for  fight. 
He  led  our  expeditions  all, 

Without  or  dread  or  fear, 
And  is  in  war  as  politics, 

A  hardy  pioneer. 
And  there's  a  duke  of  force  and  might 

Is  full  a  match  for  Go — "r ; 
Nor  did  he  treat  like  Ro— k m, 

Who  turnM  me  from  his  door. 
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So  thus  did  both  thefe  patriots  jarr, 

Whofe  virtue  none  could  ftain  ; 
E — ICh faid,  Iftill  perceive 

We  may  be  friends  again. 
He  had  a  crutch  beneath  his~arm, 

Made  of  a  trofty  tree ; 
A  paper  in  his  gouty  hand, 

A  cloth-yard  long  had  he. 
To  this  new  lift  of  pen— — rs, 

Some  friends  of  Stowe  he  fet ; 
E —  T took  and  rubb'd  them  out,     %  ^  : 

E'en  whilft  the  ink  was  wet. 
Their  fquabbles  held  till  elofc  of  day, 

From  the  meridian  fan ; 
And  when  they  rung  the  dinner  bell, 

The  meat  was  overdone. 
With  the  e —  T— —  there  remain'd 

The  lord  of  L-td-t— n ; 
And  with  his  Grace  of  Bloomlbury, 

R — gb— y  that  bold  baron. 
With  ftout  Sir  Fl-tch-r  fell  Sir  C— les, 

A  fcribe  of  good  account ; 
And  D-dfw-11  the  exchequer  man, 

Whofe  prowefs  did  furmount. 
Now  poor  Sir  John  I  needs  muft  wail 

Like  one  in  doleful  dumps ; 
For,  getting  on  the  tr — f-^-y  bench, 

He  never  ftirr'd  his  ftumps. 
And  with  old  Wino did  fall 

The  fturdy  doctor  H— y ; 
Nor  New would  quit  the  field 

While  he  had  ftrength  to  ftay. 
JMor  S— d— h,  nor  yet  Hal x, 

Could  either  faved  be ; 
Lord  Car- — f— t  was  carried  off, 

Againft  his  will  went  he. 
And  the  lord  Eg — t  in  like  wife 

Forfook  the  admiralty ; 
And  twenty  more,  or  knights  or  p— re, 

Were  fhortly  fore'd  to  fly. 
Of  fifty  true  born  Englifhmen, 

Staid  in  but  two  or  three ; 
The  reft  live  at  their  country  feats, 

Under  the  green-wood  tree* 

Next 
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Kext  month  will  many  m-mb-rs  come, 

Their  rafhnefs  to  bewail  j 
And  fay  if  they  are  not  reftor'd, 

Why  they  muft  go  to  jail.. 
Their  wives  do  play  fo  much  at  cards, 

And  throw  fuch  fums  away ; 
Would  ferve  to  keep  a  fcore  of  w— s, 

If  they  were  clad  in  clay. 
The  news  was  unto  Paris  brought* 

And  eke  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
I-^T in  the  miniftry 

V<ouId  fcarce  have  weight  again. 
Oh  heavy  news  !  John  Wilkes  did  fey, 

Churchill  *  can  witnefs  be, 
1  have  not  any  patron  more 

Of  fuch  account  as  he. 
Like  tidings  or  St.  J — s's  came, 

Within  a  fhorter  fpace, 
That  R G ,  lord  of  Stow, 

RefusM  to  take  a  pi— ce. 
Then  God  be  with  him,  kid  the  court, 

Sith  'twill  no  better  be  -% 
We  truft  there  is  about  the  helm, 

Five  hundred  gopd  as  he. 

Yet  (hall  n<*  G f  nor  W~tw~h  fay 

But  we  will  vengeance  take : 
And  juft  revepge  fhalLon  them  fall, 

For  deareft  S* *s  lake. 

This  vow  was  then  full  well  perfopn'd, 

When  ■        —       ■       came  to  town ; 
With  P~s  and  P C rs, 

Men  but  pf  fl — t  renown. 
And  of  the  reft  of  true  account, 

Why  they  were  all  p— t  by ; 
To  make  a  D of  Sir  H *•  S- , 

Who  made  himfelf  P y. 

God  fave  the  King,  and  blefs  the  land, 

In  plenty,  joy,  and  peace; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  all  regard 

To  b— th  apd  m-rit  ceafe. 

W-  Y.  W. 

•  See  Churchill's  Satires. 
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All  wife  and  good  Princes  will  liften  to  the  complaints 
of  their  people,  and  difcard  a  Favourite,  even 
contrary  to  their  own  inclination,  when  be  becomes 
generally  odious  among  bis  fellow  JubjeBs. 

Craraman,  No.  67. 

THERE  is  not  a  more  ungrateful  word 
in  the  Englifti  language  than  that  of  Fa- 
vourite: It  raifes  a  very  complex  idea; 
every  part  of  which  is  odious  and  (hock- 
ing. It  is  compounded  of  pride,  infolence,  and 
tyranny ;  and  one  may  venture  to  fay,  thefe  ingre- 
dients are  every  one  of  them  fo  difguftful,  that 
though  there  was  nothing  befides  difagreeable  in  it, 
the  word  could  not  fail  to  grate  barfb  difcord  on  the 
ear.  Accordingly  the  perfon,  to  whom  this  name 
has  been  applied,  has,  in  every  age  and  nation, 
been  an  objeft  of  univerfal  contempt  and  hatred. 
From  Sejanus  down  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the' 
people  have  curfed  him  *,  and  indeed  not  without 
juftice,  as  he  has  generally  condufted  himfelf  in  the 
moft  imperious  manner,  and  behaved  with  all  the 
wantonnefi  of  oppreffion  and  cruelty. 
Vol.  II.  B  I  muft 
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I  muft  tag  leave,  through:  the  dmrarf  of  four 
paper,  to  lay  before  the  public  fome  few  particu- 
lars, not  ujworthjrof  their  naace,efpeckdJyas  thejr 
feem  to  be  at  a  lofs  who  is  the  occaiipn  of  all  thole 
unhappy  convulfions  that  have  of  late  fo  torn  and 
diftrafted  us.  Tbey  wpre  owrfcig  e>|ti£fcly  (0  the 
reftlefs  fpirit  of  that  over-tearing  Favourite,  who  is 
never  happy  but  when  he  is  (hewing  his  power  by 
abufing  it.  It  was  bis  pernicious  cbuitfil  that  re- 
moved Mr.  Pitt  from  the  adminiftration,  becaule 
he  was  the  darling  of  the  people,  uA  TO*ld  not 
fubmit  to  aft  under  bis  governance  and  direftion.  A 
crkaeof  the  fame  aatxtffc  h»  made  him  determine, 
if  poffible,  to  overturn  the  prefent  mihiftry ;  and 
as  far  as  I  am  able  talee*  nothing  continues  them 
in  their  feveral  departments  but  an  impoflibility  to 
diipofe  of  tKftnaf. »  perfons  mean  titttfgl*  ta  aft  in 
fiich  an  underling  capacity.  'Ti*  to  our  cpedk,  that 
amongft  the  number  of  thoie  whoy  eichei  through 
ambition  or  netreflity,  are  gaptagafac  esapbymen£s> 
he  cannot  form  a  junto  who  will  accept  of  them 
upon  his.  owp  terras^  that  is*  faflfer  t&emfckner  M 
be  converted  kit^  fo  many  (bce-frtppets,  tto  be' 
dandled  up  aad  denm  by  this  great  mfter  of  the 
dramaw  -  He  can  never  forgive  thegentfemen,  who 
form  the  adminiftmcbi^  the  port  they  bay eiaftcd; 
weary  to  death  with  being  regarded  a*  little  better 
than  fa  many  cyphers  in  office^  while  R*,  the  fo- 
vereign  arbiter,  difpofed  iropcriouSy  o£ every  place 
of  profit  and  honour,  they  were  determined  cifcher 
tanefign,  or  tofhakeofF^h  a  (hamesfal  depend- 
ance.  To  convince  the  Minkui  tjiae  they  were  in 
earneft,  Mr.  Mackenzie^  and  two  oc  tJtfee:  otters 
were  immediately  remaned  feonttbrir  employments. 
A  bold  and  perilbas  ftep,  that  could  not  pa£  off 
with  impunity,  unlefslic  had  given?  tip  all  prcten- 
fions  to  his  narionaLmotto,  Nemo  me  impum  laceffit- 
But  a  true  Scot,  you  know,,  never  giver  up  any 
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thin^  that  belong*  to  his  dear  cpqatry';  and  g^ 
may  venture  to  lay  of  the  great  Favourite,  tfea|  fofc 
i?  (very  stub  a  Scot.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  th*| 
lpirited  behaviour  of  the  jprefchtartiiiiftry,  He  ha* 
wer  fince  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  t#> 
amove*  them;  and,  carae&ofthei^pdfeofS^S^ 
vereigo,  and  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  ha*  move4 
heaven andeartntoeflfed it.  ! awn myfelf extremely 
IhocVcd  to  fpe  *  gentleman*  of  Mr.  Grenv^a 
chasadcr,  made  the  {port  and  paftime  of  this  mufli- 
room-upftart ;  a  man  of  whom  we  may  Jay  wit& 
Shakcfpeare,  c  TaJke  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne% 
4  ihaD  look  upon  his  like  again  -,'  of  uablein^e^ 
reputation,  of  known  abilities,  and  ujifullied  inn 
tegrity ;  a  man  .who  has  conduced  the  affairs  o£ 
the  nation  with;  the  utmoft  refoUition,  wttdom,  m<i 
prudence  v  one  ju  whom  ail  the  mooied  men  in  th$ 
lung dom  place  tie  moft  perfed  confidence,  and  ail* 
honeft  men  wifh  to  fee  tong  continued  in  the  a,dopd- 
niftration.  That  ^ci  a  man  fhould  be  dtfpb°?4 
and  replaced,  employed  or  thrown  by,  atthew?*« 
ten  pleafure  of  a  Favourite,  muft  needs  be  a  la* 
naentable  re&ftion  to  every  one,  who  is  C0Q£$jm£} 
for  the  pew  and  prosperity  pf  the  kingdom, 

AftTf-SfrJAWS* 
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Siptffis,  rtfH\  ft  ndn-»futm!*4*e  medo.     24e£. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Bilhop  Burners,  that  though 
10  man  has  a  natural  right  tp  a  plate  at  Court,  yet 
every  man  bos  a  rig}*t  to  get  onp — if  be  can.  What 
4  pky  it  is  that  the  gpod  &(hop  did  not  advance 
flail  further,  and  affirm,  that  it  is  a  duty  whicji 
every  man  owes,  to  himfelf  and  his  family,  to  acttpi 
of  a  place  at  Couto,  fet  the  conditions,  oa  which 
it  is  offered,  be  what  they  will  Such  ftate-do&rine 
as  this*  if  it  had  once  been  firmly  eftablUhed,  would 
fiaxe  proved  at  the  prefent  juncture,  of  very  fin- 
B  2  fingulax 
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gularfefvice  to  the  Scotch  Favourite,  and  his 
>  fo&hti.    He  would  not  then,  poor  man,  have  been' 
at  a  166  for  proper  pcrfons  on  whom  to  confer  thofe 
feveral  departments,  which  he  has  of  late  fo  fre- 
quently and  publicly.fet  up  to  fale.     He  would  ftill 
have  had  all  the  game  in  bis  own  bands,  and  never 
at  a  lofs  for  pamy  might  have  lbo'd  the  whole  na- 
tion;.   Unhappily,  as  matters  are  ^tprefcnt  cir- 
cumffanced,  the  places  at  Court  feeirt  to  go  a  beg- 
ging ;  and  I  almoft  doubt  whether  any  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  accept  them  en  tbr  Favourites 
terms.  -  Perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  two 
or  three  boys,  who  have  never  been  trained  up  to 
office ; .  who  are  entirely  rude  and  ignorant  of  bufi- 
nefsv  and  as  they  have  no  credit  to  lofe,  may  take 
4  defperate  leap,  and  plunge  over  head  And  ears 
it  once,  without  fhivering  about  it.     He  has  been 
tampering  over  and  over  again  with  Mr.  Pin  :  But 
who  can  imagine  that  a  perlbn  of  his  popularity 
wiH  dircftly  forfeit  -  ajl,  by  co-operating  with  one 
whofe- uniform  conduft  has  beenfeVerely  cenfured 
by  Ae  whole  kingdom,  who  has  no  reputation  of 
his  own  to  lofe,  as  he  is  curled  by  men  of  every 
rank  and  condition  i  The  bad  effefts  of  being  ftcp- 
fofid  only  txx  be  connedted  with  him,  are  apparent 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  late  Spitalfields  mob  to 
his  Gface  the  Duke  of  B.    I  was  at  a  lofe  how  to 
account  for  all  .that  virulence,  which  thefe  ignorant 
and  mifguided  people  lhewed  againft  this  Noble- 
man, till  I  overheard  a  dialogue  oetween  one  of  the 
ringleaders  and  a  perfon  of  a  fober  and  decent  ap- 
pearance, whd  was  endeavouring  to  difluade  him 
from  his  undertaking.     I  may  fome  time  or  other 
fend  you  the  queftions  and  replies^  as  near  as  I  can 
.  recolle&  them,  word .  for  word,   from  their  own 
mouths  j  as  they  will  prove  no  difagreeable  enter- 
tainment to  your  readers :  At  prefent  I  fhall  only 
Remark,  that  the  fum  of  his  Grace's  crimes  was 
•    -    *  *     ^  neither 
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neither  more  nor  lefs  than  this,  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Scotchman,  whom  he  fupported 
with  all  his  power  and  influence.  How  little  did 
thefe  people  know  of  the  matter  ;  when  at  tfyat 
very  time  not  light  and  darknefs  were  more  direflthr 
oppolite  than  his  Grace  and  Sawney?  It  Is  well 
known,  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  a  man  of  re- 
volution-principles, and  an  Englifhman.  Howrwa$ 
it  poflible,  then,  for  him  toifipport  a  man  of  {q 
different  a  turn,  as  the  mighty  Favourite  •,  one  who 
glories  in  the  name  of  Stuart,  and  ails  up  to  the 
vileft  kind  of  prerogative,  HIS  OWN  WILL  ;  a 
Scotchman  by  family,  by  birth,  by  inclination; 
one'  who  obtrudes  his  needy  countrymen  uppn  u$ 
without  mercy,  and  thrufts  them  into  every  pub* 
lie  employment  that  he  can  poffibly  lay  his  hands 
on/  No,  his  Grace  is  a  man  of  too  much  honour 
to  be  conne&ed  with  one  who  is  plotting  the  ruin 
of  this  unhappy  kingdom.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Favourite  is  the  only  perfon  about  Court  who 
was  not  greatly  fhocked  at  the  late  infurreftion  of 
the  weavers :  He  fat,  good  eafy  man,  wrapt  up,  no 
doubt,  in  confeious  integrity,  and  enjoyed  the 
llprm :  So  far  from  being  apprehenfive  where  the 
tumult  would  end,  he  exulted  at  its  beginning ; 
and  gladly  embraced  that  opportunity  of  perfuacU 

ing  his  M to  difcard  the  miniftry,  who  could  • 

not  fail  of  being  highly  unpopular,  as  tbey  bad 
broken  off  all  connexion  witb,  and  dependence  upon 
him.  It  mult  be  owned,  indeed,  there  was  a  fpice 
xA  vanity  in  this  proceeding,  as  he  was  in  hopes 
of  acquiring  popularity  by  Mr.  Pitt's  being  recalled 
into  power.  A  fallacious  way  of  reafoning.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  ridiculous 
fight  in  the  whole  creation,  than  the  Scotchman 
riding  on  our  patriot's  flioulders,  unlefs,  indeed,  it 
Jhould  be  our  patriot's  riding  on  his. 

Anti-Se  janus* 
•  B  3  ■•— Jfl^ 
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*~«~hrtpOTtiitm  aieft  atopic  mm*  torbat. 

WHAT  a  contemptible  %urc  has  this  country 
jnade  of  lafo  in  fcctmparifoji  of  what  it  might  have 
tlone,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fld&uation  of  our 
f-ouhciis  ?  And  tyhat,  may  I  ajfc,  has  that  flu&u*- 
tfoij  'been  o#i  ng  t6  Jjut  the  timi4,  reftlefs,  aad  fuf- 
toicrotis  difo&fltiqn  of  a  Favourite,  to  whofe  pat 
ftons  and  w,  and  revenge,  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion has  beej}  alternately  Tacrificed  ? 

Is  there  a  fet  of  meji  tftat  have  not  been  taken 
up  for  a  time,  and  difmiffed  again  at  ins  irrigation  ? 
!fc  die  courfe  obf  five  years  there  have  been  no  lefe 
than  fig bt  Secretaries  of  State,  three  Firft  Lords  of 
the  Treafufy,  and  five  of  the  Admiralty.  Have 
they  ajll  mifoehaved  in  their  offices  ?  Is  there  nojic 
fh^t  has  done  well  ?  No,  not  one.  If  this  is  the 
tafe,  why  have  .they  not  been  brought  to  account 
for  their  crimes,  and  made  to  anfwer  for  them  pub- 
fitly?  But,  indeed*  their  crimes  have  been  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  what  are  cognizable  in 
jtnEn^ifhp^rtiamtfnt,  or  an  Englifh  court  of  ju£ 
tice.  They  arc  only  fuch  as  can  be  catovaflfcd  in  the 
Cmjifiabulum  of  a  timid  and  revengeful  Favou- 
rite; where  ferving  the  public  too  well,  and  gain- 
ing too  mueh  credit  with  the  nation,  areconfiaered 
«s  crimes  of  the  blackeft  dye.  IRnc  ill*  Lacbrym*  ! 
Such  were  the  charges  brought  againft  Mr.  Pitt  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  Court,  by  which  he  was  tried  an4 
pntenced!  Such  too,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the 
rate  6f  thofe,  whofe  eaufe  is  now  in  a&uqj  hearing^ 
before  this  impartial  Tribunal,  Never,  one  may 
venture  to  fey,  was  public  economy  mcjre  ftri<Stly 
attended  to  than  by  the  prefent  Treafyry :  Never 
did  a  Minifter  acquire  more  reputation  for  his  difc 
intereftednefs,  and  for  his  able  management  of  our 
finances,  than  the  very  worthy  and  refpe&able  per- 

ion 
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•fen  vrho,  esytt,  prefides  at  (hat  board  But,  alas4! 
as  fee  began  to  gain  credit  in  the  clofet,  in  parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  nation  in  general,  he  became 
formidable  iscbe  Favourite*  who,  from  that  mo- 
ment, detcmiined  to  work  his  ruin ;  .and  his  fen- 
tence,  I  iear,  k  inevitable  i  for  befides  the  odium 
under  which  every  good  and  great  man  labours  in 
the  eye  of  the  chief  vf  iht  C9nciti*bukm>  he  has 
committed  on  overt  aft  of  amoft  daring;  and  atro- 
cious nature,  has  ventured  to  think  that  power  was 
not  to  Ik  trailed  with  {afety  to  the  irotber  of  the 
Favoukite.  This  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  will 
draw  upon  loin  the  fevereft  fcntenoe  that  the  of- 
fended Majc&y  of  the  Favourite  can  poffibly  in- 

met 

What,  then,  have  we  ww  to  expedt  ? — A  fum- 
toct  adminiftration  compofed  of  wdnne6»  timidity, 
and  corruption !  Anti-Sejanuj- 

I  HAVE  often  lamented,  that  in  paity-dHputes  fi> 
much  warmth  and  acrimony  lhould  be  mam  ufe  of 
even  in  points  which  fecmao  roquirc  nothing  more 
than  coed  xeafbning  and  found  argument  As  this 
is  a  rock  which  too  many  political  writers  havefplit 
upon,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fteer  clear  of  itas  much 
as  poffibk*  and  whatever  indignation  I  may  ex- 
prcfe  agakift  meafitrzs^  I  fail  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with*w*,  J  am  thesatfeer  perfuaded to  this, 
becaufe  I  tart  ramarkrd,  that  thofe  perfons,  whofc 
conduft  is  ib  flagitious  as  to  authorize  any  feveri- 
ties  they  nay  meet  with,  arte  the  moft  callous  and 
infemBUr  mortals  beading*  Aimfe  and  vilify 
them  ewer  4b«much,  they  only  kugh  in  your  face ; 
they  am  endued  with  true  chiiftian  patience  and 
rc&gnation  *  for  if  you  finite  them  on  one  cheek, 
they  turn  to  ysou  the  other  alio. 

Dun  ftfttft  having  written  a  very  galling  fatire 

ogaijjft  thc£arlof  Wharton  when  he  was  .Lord 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  went  the  day  after  it  was  pub* 
lilhed  to  pay  his  compliments  at  Court     As  foon 
as  the  Earl  faw  him,  he  took  him  afide,  and  told 
him,  "  I  hc^r,  Doftor,  that  a  pamphlet  is  juftcome 
4C  out  that  fwinges  me  damnably :  Egad,  PU  be 
"  even  with  the  fellow  •,  for  I  am  determined  never 
"  to  read  it"    It  is  not  unlikely  but  the  Scotch 
Favourite  and  his  faftion  may  treat  thefe  papers 
of  mine  in  the  fame  manner:  If  they  do,  I  can 
heartily  forgive  them  j  for  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
imagine,  that  any  gentle  reproofs,  which  are  thrown 
out  by  fo  inconfiderable  a  pcrfbn  as  myfelf,  will 
work  much  reformation  in  their  manners  and  prin- 
ciples.    I  fhall  be  very  well  contented,  if  they 
ferve  to  inftruft  and  open  the  eyes  of  my  fellow 
fubje&s,  the  generality  of  whom  have  been  gtafsly 
impofed  upon  by  infinuations  that  the  Favourite 
is  not  concerned  in  advifmg  the  feveral  changes  in 
the  miniftry.     Whereas  it  is  notorious  to  every- 
one, who  is  pofifeffed  of  the  leaft  penetration,  that 
they  are  all  the  projects  of  his  diftempered  brain— r- 
diftempcred  with  a  variety  of  uneafy  palfions,  fuch 
as  pride,  jealoufy,  and  revenge.     It  is  fome  com- 
fort, however,  that  his  malice  is  weak  and  impo- 
tent*, and  one  cannot  help  fmiling  to  fee  what 
wretched  tools  he  employs  to  work  out  his  infamous 
purposes.     It  is  fomething  remarkable,  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  prevail  on  one  fingje  perfon  of 
character  and  experience  to  co-operate  With  him. 
The  poor  creatures,  whom  he  has  prejfed  into  his 
fervice,  remind  me  of  the  ragamuffins  headed  by 
/his  namefake  in  the  rebellion,  who  were  compofed 
of  raw,  ignorant  lads  and  decrepid  old  men.  What 
makes  it  ftill  worfe  is,  that  they  are  the  very  per- 
fons  who  have  always  exprefled  the  moft  virulent 
hatred  to  the  Favourite  and  his  fa&ion.     They 
have  catch'd  at  every  opportunity  of  blackening  his 
Character,  andhavr  acraftomed  thcmfelvcs  fo  long 
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to  dunk  and  fpeak  of  him  in  the  vileft  manner,  that 
I  am  perfuaded  they  are  unable  now  to  leave  it  off. 
They  may,  indeed,  for  a  little  time,  juft  to  ferve 
jJieir  ambitious  purjpofes,  u  keep  their'mouths,  as 
"  it  were,,  with  a  bridle ;"  but  while  their  hearts 
are  fo  hot  within  them,  the  fire  muft  inevitably 
kindle,  and  they  will  at  laft  fpeak  with  their  tongues* 
In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  no  fmall  amufement  to 
us,  who  are  only  byeftanders,  to  obferve  with  what 
awkward  grace  they  will  implicitly  obey  the  com- 
mands or  the  diftator ;  and  how  unwillingly  they 
will  compliment  him  with  the  difpofal  of  every  place 
of  truft  or  profit.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  as  a 
Chart  Blanche  has  been  offered  to  them,  they  may 
imagine  they  are  to  come  in  on  their  own  terms :  But 
I  wifi  venture  to  prophecy,  that  they  will  find  them- 
felves,  in  the  end,  very  woefully  miftaken;  for 
by  what  I  know  of  the  Favourite,  he  never  will 
part  with  his  bis  power  *  which  he  has  uniformly 
Ihewn,  with  amazing  perfeverance,  is  the  fole  dear 
idol  of  his  foul  Anti-Se j  anus. 


Vulneris  auxttium  Pelias  bafta  tulit.      Ovid; 

I  HAVE  already,  in  a  former  letter,  mentioned 
the  frequent  changes  that,  to  the  eternal  difgrace 
of  this  country,  have  happened  within  the  lpaceof 
five  years,  jjnd  the  caule  to  which  they  are  to  be 
attributed.  But  as  the  fole  objeft  of  thefe  letters 
is  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  with  regard  to  the 
facrifices  t>oth  of  men  and  meafures,  which  have 
been  owing  to  the  influence  of  our  modern  Seja- 
nus  ;  I  hope  I  lhall  not  be  accufed  of  tautology, 
if  I  dwell  upon  the  fame  fubjedt,  and  expatiate  a 
little  further  on  the  events  of  that  period.  One  of 
your  late  correfpondents  feems  to  approve  of  my 
purpofe,  though  he  doubts  of  its  effeft,  thinking  it 
put  of  my  power  to  fhake  the  Colojfus.  His  obser- 
vation 
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vation  is  at  £rft  fight  well  founded  •,  but  my  friend 
Pbilanglia  will  alter  his  opinion,  when  he  confident, 
that  I  have  a  moft  powerful  afliftant,  in  my  attack 
upon  this  Gargantua ;  one  who  has  overthrown  a 
ttdl  greater  idol,  the  idol' of  a  free  people  j  who 
hitherto  has  never  failed  in  any  prqjeft  that  his  pac- 
tions of  pride,  revenge,  or  ambition,  have  engen- 
dered in  his  breaft  After  having  feid  this,  k  will 
be  eafy  to  conclude,  that  I  mean  the  great  { ~ 
himfelf.  I  fincerely  engage  myfclf  to  omit  not 
that  my  talents  will  allow  me  to  do,  to  accompli 
the  felutary  end  for  which  the  whole  nation  fo  ar- 
dejitly  wifhes  -,  hut  I  fear  my  new  ally  will  have 
more  merit  to  plead  in  this  overthrow  than  myfclf, 
having  been  at  work  upon  it  for  fomc  years  •,  where- 
as my  appearance  in  the  political  world  is  not  of 
many  days  date.  His  abfurditics,  contradictory 
condu&,  and  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments  erf 
.government,  have  brought  fuch  a  load  of  public 
refentment  againft  him,  that  there  is  little  left  for 
me  to  do ;  and  I  moft  fincerely  believe,  that,  with- 
out the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  I  may  venture  to  declare 
bis  fi**l  ruin  is  u*t  n*<w  very  difiant. 
>  The  wickedeft  Minifters,  the  moft  contemptible 
and  detcfted  Favourites,  that  have  diferaced  the 
reigns  of  ourBritifh  Kings,  have  never  oeen  with- 
out their  friends,  or  without  having  retained  fome 
.party  in  their  fupport  •,  but  it  has  been  refcrved  to 
tour  days  to  fee  th&prodigy  of  a  minion  vefted  with 
unlimited  authority,  for  a  long  time  the  difpenfcr 
of  the  choiceft  honours  and  pecuniary  bounties  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  in  fo  liberal  a  manner  as 
quickly  to  make  the  Crown  poor  in  both ;  to  fee 
•him,  1  fay,  reduced,  by  his  own  mifmanagement,  to 
the  Angularly  miferable  and  forlorn  ftate  of  having 
jieither  party  to  efpoufe,  nor  friend  to  proteft  him* 
Uncommon  as  thisphoenomenon  is,  it  may  be 
Accounted  for  by  recollefting  that  he  has  by  turns 

deceived 
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deceived  and  deferted  ail  parties,  and  fets  of  men 
in  this  country,  and  is  therefore  equally  difarowed, 
detefted,  and  deieited  by  all. 

Let  us  look  9  little  hack  to  the  beginning  of  tb$ 
period,  alluded  to  in  my  former  letter,  what  has 
been  the  coadu#  of  this  reftlefs  and  infidious  ad- 
vifer.  His  firfl:  exploit,  when  his  power  was  efta- 
bliftied,  appeared  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
Jiad  conduced  thenar  with  all  the  fuccejs  that  was 
due  to  fb  great  and  enterprising  a  genius.  This 
great  man  was  obliged,  by  Scotch  machinations  and 
intrigue,  to  quit  the  helm  •,  and  the  public  loft  not 
only  the  fupportof  his  abilities,  but  his  fpirited  and 
and  difintereiled  kinfinan,  the  Earl  of  Temple,  folr 
lowed  him  in  his  retreat,  revolving,  and,  as  we 
have  lately  feen,  adhering  to  his  refolu  tion,  never  t? 
take  a  (hare  in  the  government  while  there  remain* 
ed  the  leaft  apnearance  of  ks  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Scotch  Favourite.  By  this,  two  of 
the  ableft  and  bell  men  in  the  kingdom,  with  all 
thole  who  were  friends  to  them  and  their  popular 
fyftem,  were  at  once  difgufted,  and  commenced 
Gj>enand  declared  war  w\th  the  Cohjjks.  It  is  from 
thi$  period  that  he  began  tp  aft  againft  bimfeif,  and 
)ay  the  foundation  of  that  fall,  which  it  would  be 
my  happinefs  to  be  able  to  accelerate. 

It  would  have,  been  natural  to  imagine,  that 
when  he  had  fet  fo  powerful  a  party  at  defiance,  he 
would  have  lengthened  himfelf  by  forming  con- 
nections with  thole  that  remained  i  out  this  was  by 
no  means  the  cafe  -,  another  viftim  was  immediately 
doomed  a  facrifice.-,  an  aged  Duke  (who,  thoqgh 
his  minifterial  talents  were  not  eminent,  hadferved 
the  Crown  as  well  a*  he  could,  poor,man,  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years)  was  ignominiouQy  driven  from 
office*  Nor  was  this  fufficient,  but  a  whole  heca- 
tomb was  to  be  facrific^d  at  the  altar  of  Scotch  re- 
venge and  infolence  •,  and,  what  was  hitherto  un- 
heard 
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heard  of  in  this  country,  the  lifts  of  the  inferior 
offices  were  carefully  fcrutinized,  and  numbers  of 
worthy  innocent  men,  who  had  no  crime,  but  that 
their  employments  had  been  given  them  by  the  dif- 
carded  Duke,  were  deprived  of  fubfiftence.  I  could 
draw  the  difmal  pi&ure  of  many  reputable  families, 
reduced  by  this  Herodian  aft  of  cruelty  to  fuch  pe- 
nury and  diftrefs,  as  would  fhock  the  heart  of  the 
tudeft  Barbarian. 

By  thefe  afts  he  had  eftranged  from  him  another 
numerous  party  of  men  •,  and  then  he  had  no  de- 
pendance,  but  on  his  own  perfonal  intereft  with  the 
*  *  *  *,  and  a  few  wretchea  adherents  whom  his  ig- 
norance of  mankind  made  him  imagine  to  be  men 
of  popularity.  But  Ke  foon  perceived  his  error,; 
and  fo  far  did  his  timidity  operate  over  his  pride, 
that  he  hung  his  tail,  and  flunk  out  of  office  j  pro- 
tefting,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  moft  folemn  man- 
,  nery  that  he  would  never  again  interfere  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  government.  How  thofe  engagements 
have  been  performed,  the  world  is  witnefe,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  they  were  fcarcely  made  before 
they  were  fhamefuHy  broken. — Everyone  has  heard 
of  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  year  1763,  which 
was  entirely  brought  upon  the  carpet  oy  the  Fa- 
vourite. This  alone  is  fufficientto  prove  my  af- 
fertion  of  his  faithleflhefs  and  breach  of  promife. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  this  nation  if  that 
treaty  had  fucceeded  •,  for  if  that  excellent  perfbn 
had  then  taken  the  reigns  of  government,  in  all 
probability  the  power  of  that  dangerous  man  had 
foon  been  blafted.  But,  unfortunately  for  us,  he  was 
rcferved  for  future  mifchief  ;  he  was  referred  when 
all  was  peace,  when  the  wheels  of  government 
moved  finoothly  on,  when  Faftion  cfrooped  her 
head,  and  party  was  almoft  no  more,  he  was  re- 
served to  difturb,  by  his  weak  and  wicked  counfels, 
the  public  repofe,  and  plunge  the  government 

into 
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into  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  the 
end.  7 


//- 


Nonfmper  ta  funt,  qtue  videntur ;  deficit        C/ 
Frons  prima  multos ;  rara  mens  injfelligit/  *  ^ 

Quod  interiort.  condidit  Cura  angufo.        '  Phjeu. 

S  I  R, 

I T  is  not  from  any  apprehenfion  that  the  word  Fa- 
vourite, though  often  repeated,  will  be  tirefome  to 
the  public,  as  a  late  writer  in  one  of  the  papers  has 
iuggefted,  that  I  have  not  addrefled  myfelf  to  you 
for  lome  days  paft ;  but  I  will  fairly  own,  my  filence 
arofe  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  name  and  ftile 
of  Anii-Sejanus  might  pall  the  appetites  of  your 
reacfers,  by  being  ferved  up  too  frequently.  I  can- 
not have  10  much  vanity  as  to  imagine,  that  from 
one  fingle  topic  I  (hall  find  refources  enough  to  di-' 
verfify  the  fubjed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford 
amufement  or  inftruftion  fix  days  in  the  week :  But 
for  that  reafon  do  not  let  it  be  imagined,  that  you 
will  lofe  me  for  a  correfpondent,  as  long  as  the 
Giant  remains  in  pofieflion  of  the  fmalkft  degree  of 
power.  During  that  period,  I  have  no  caufe  to 
believe  that  the  public  will  difapprove  of  the  repe- 
tition of  the  word  Favourite*  or  be  tired  with  my 
do&rine,  which  is  calculated  fingly  to  that  one  pur- 
pofe,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  to  the 
injuries  they  have  fuffered  from  the  influence  of 
that  pernicious  perfon.  Believe  me,  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  half  his  crimes,  with  half  his  ab- 
furdities  :  Some  ftiU  confider  him  as  all  powerful ; 
others  as  an  innocent,  injured  man,  fuffering  for 
events  that  ought  not  tope  laid  to  his  charge ;  and 
a  few  (though  I  believe  they  are  very  few  indeed)* 
ftiU  take  him  for  a  man  of  talents,  and  an  able 
ftatefman.H  I  flatter  myfelf  with  imagining,  that  my 
former  letters  have  not  been  altogether  ufelefs;  ii* 
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undeceiving  the  world  ife  foitie  of  thefo  particulars  r 
But  much  is  ffiil  left  to  be  done ;  and  it  you  do  not 
think  me  tedious,  nor  find,  by  a  diminution  of  the 
fale  of  your  paper,  that  I  am  thought  fo  by  the 
public,  I  (hall  perfeyete  in  my  undertaking,  and 
now  and  then  trouble  you  with  a  letter,  till  1  have 
compleatd  the  great  work,  And  reduced  him  to  that 
abjeft  ftate  which  is  fuited  to  the  meanneft  of  his 
capacity,  and  the  corruption  of  his  heart. 

Though  my  former  letters  may,  perhaps,  incline 
you  to  think  that  I  am  particularly  connected  with 
the  late  adminifirration,  and  fee  their  conduft  with 
an  eye  of  partiality,  I  do  aflure  you  that  it  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe.  I  am  a  friend  to  truth  v  and  I 
mean  no  more  than  to  difabufe  the  world,  as  to-  a 
few  particular  prejudices  which  they  have  imbibed 
againft  thofe  gentlemen.  Let  them  be  judgpd 
fairly ;  but  do  not  arraign  them  for  crimes  which 
no  perfon,  who  has  any  information,  fufpofts  them 
to  be  guilty  of.  Such  is  the  charge  brought  againft 
them  for  having  condefcended  to  aft  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  Favourite  •,  a  chargp  to  which  they 
may  boldly  plead  mt  guilty  without  fearing  con- 
viction, though  they  were  tried  even  by  a  Scotch 
jury.  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  point  \  and 
I  again  throw  down  my  gauntlet,  and  defise  to  be 
contradicted*  if  what  I  aflert  is  not  true*  u  that 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  adminiftrafSon  they 
have  continually  refifted  the  efforts  of  tjos  ambiti^ 
ous  and  reftlefs  man  \  that  they  have  been  the  firi£ 
who  gave  any  confiderable  and  public  blow  to  his 
power ;  and  that  the  fole  caufe  of  their*  difgrace  is 
die  open  tefiimony  they  gave  of  their  rdblutionnot 
to  aft  under  his  influence."  In  fhort*  it  mvS.  be 
allowed,  they  have  been  ftruggling  with  an  ante- 
gonift  at  the  top  of  a  precipice ,  and  though  they 
nave  tumbled  themfelves,  they  have  «|rried*  him 
part  of  the  way  with  them  in  their  fall    This  is  all 
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I  will  now  fay  with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  juft 
left  the  helm :  My  point  is  to  overcome  Sejanus ; 
and  whether  it  is  to  be  done  by  this  or  that  fet  of 
men,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  extreme  indifference,  f 
may,  however,  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion  who 
are>  and  who  are  not,  likely  to  effect  that  fatutary  . 
purpofe  \  and  I  am  not  fearful  to  fay,  that  I  do  noc 
think,  thofe,  who  are  now  placed  in  the  fEations  of 
the  late*  discarded  Miniffers,  are  the  perfons  on 
whom  the  nation  called  to  refeue  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Fsvturite;  Was  the  Duke  of  N— 
the  popular  minifter  that  the  nation  cried  aloud' for  ¥ 
Wa&a  perfan  of  higfier  rank  than  him,  who  (from, 
idpedb  I  bear  to  every  thing,  which  he  is  by  birth 
allied  to)  fihall  not  be  named  in  my  writings  •»  was' 
&,  I  fay,  the  Patriot,  whom  the  landed  gentlemen, 
of  property  in  this  country  took  up  to  as  their  pro-, 
teftor  ?  Do  they  wiffi  for  an  extenfion  of  the  mili- 
tary power  ?  Ajre  the  young  unexperienced  gentle- 
men* who  are  called  in  to  fupport  die  prefent  fabric* 
iuch  as  will  pleafe  xhefidste  and  thinking part  of 
mankind  I  I  am  determined  not  to  be  abufive,  be- 
caufe  I  confider  abufe  as  a  low  and  illiberal  engine  -r 
and  having  fo  good  a  caufe  to  treat*  I  wilt  notfuf- 
fer  the  attention  of  the  public  to  be  drawn  from  my 
arguments,  by  their  eentempt  and  difapprobatiorv 
ofmy  manners  and  language.  For  this  reafon,  t 
will  draw  a  veiJ  over  the  private  charafters  of  thofe 
individuals  who  have  now  the  dire&ibn  of  this,  great 
machine;  and  only  fay,  in  general  terms,  that  nei- 
ther the  monied  men  nov  die  country  gentlemen^ 
neither  thofe  who  confider  our  connections  with  fo- 
reign powers,,  nor  thofe  who  attend  to  our  interior 
eafeand  tranquility,,  will  pretend  that  thefe  *re  the 
perfons  we  looked  up  to  with  eyes  of  expe&ation 
apd  define*  Had  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,,  the  nation*  would  have 
been,  jati&fied:  They  have  fhewed  their  abilities, 
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and  we  admire  them  :  they  liave  fhewed  their  in- 
tegrity, and  we  honour  them  ;  But  when  they  arc 
fct  afide,  and  others  employed,  whofe  only  recom- 
mendation is  their  experience,  can  there  be  a  ftron- 
ger  demonftration  that  a  malignant  influence  dill 
prevails  over  our  councils,  and  that  the  nation  can 
never  prolper  in  the  prefent  hands  ?  To  this  I  know 
it  will  be  anfwered,  that  Mr.  Pitt  approves  the 
fyftem,  and  wifhes  it  well  •,  that  he  will  aflift  them 
with  his  advice,  and  that  bis  meafures  will  be  pur- 
fued ;  but  let  thofe,  who  will,  believe  fuch  ridicu- 
lous aflertions :  Ant i-Sej anus  is  not  to  be  duped  with 
.  language,  that  would  not  make  an  impreflion  upon 
a  fenfible  child  of  ten  years  old.    Mr.  Pitt  withdrew 
from  the  adminiftration,  of  which  he  was  a  member,, 
becaufe  he  could  not  guide  their  counfels ;  he  declines 
taking  a  part  in  this,  for  the  fame  reafon.  It  is  plain 
to  perceive  for  what  purpofe  thefe  new  gentlemen 
pretend  the  contrary  :  Driven,  poor  fouls,  to  their 
laft  fhift,  they  catch  at  every  fhadow,  and  endeavour 
to  impofe  upon  the  public  appearance  for  reality  : 
They  mean  to  magnify  their  importance  by  ftrutting 
in  ftilts  i  and,  like  the  foolilh  daw  in  the  fable, 
would  fain  cover  their  own  nakednefs  with  the 
plumage  of  a  peacock.     While  I  fmile  at  the  Kttle 
artifices  they  make  ufe  of,  I  cannot  helf  pitying 
the  poverty  of  their  invention :  The  removal  of  a 
few  individuals,  who  have  formerly  been  connected 
with  the  Favourite ,  (while  a  hundred  of  his  creatures 
ftill  remain  unmolefted  in  offiee)  is  to  make  mankind 
believe  t!hat  they  are  not  his  tools  and  inftruments ; 
and  a  dignity  or  an  employment,  conferred  on  a 
friend  or  two  of  the  Great  Commoner,  is  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  he  approves,  at  prefent,  both  of 
men  and  meafures.     But  credat  Judaus ! — till  he 
gives  the  teftimony  of  his  approbation,  by  fupport- 
ing  them  in  parliament,  and  aflifting  in  perfon  at 
the  fecret  councils,  that  decide  about  the  weighty 
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affairs  of  the  ftate ;  till  the  Favourite  is  baniflied  to 
a  long,  long  diftance  from  Court,  and  thofe  who 
are  able,  not  thofe  only  who  are  willing  to  ferve  the 
crown,  are  entrufted  with  offices  of  bufinefs  and  re- 
fponfibility ;  I  ftiall  think  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Tem- 
ple diflatisfied  with  the  general  flotation  of  things ; 
and  that  they  lament,  with  me,  the  hopelefs  ftate' 
to  which  this  unhappy  kingdom  is  reduced,  and 
from  which  it  will  never  extricate  itfelf,  till  the  laft 
dregs  of  that  curfed  poifon,  the  power  of  the  Fa- 
vourite, are  drained  off,  and  the  direction  of  affairs 
entrufted  with  thofe  minifters  who  are  called  upon 
by  the  joint  voice  of  the  people  to  afford  us  their 
affiftance  and  prote&ion.  Anti-Sejanus. 

— — Pugnat  Sententia  fecum 

Quad  petiit  fpernit,  repetit  qufd  nuper  omfit.  Hon. 
A  S  I  have  been  rather  liberal  in  my  epithets,  when- 
ever I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Sejanus,  having 
ventured  more  than  once  to  make  ufe  of  the  words 
abfurd,  ambitious,  and  revengeful,  it  feems  particu- 
larly incumbent  upon  me  to  fhew  that  they  have 
not  been  mifapplied.  And  this  is  fo  eafy  a  talk, 
that  it  requires  little  more  than  a  bare  narrative  to 
prove  that  I  have  not  been  milled  by  paffion,  or 
warped  with  prejudice,  when  I  have  exprefled  my- 
felf  in  thofe  terms. 

There  is  another  particular,  in  which,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  expefted  that  I  fhould  vindicate  myfelf, 
namely,  in  affirming  that  the  power  of  the  Coloffus 
is  fhaken  to  its  very  foundation  :  and  this  likewife 
(Heaven  be  praifed)  is  no  very  difficult  matter  *, 
for  I  verily  believe  that,  if  I  continut  much  longer 
your  correfpondent,  it  will  be  objected  to  me,  that 
I  am  trampling  on  the  dead,  and  infulting  the  me- 
mory of  a  conquered  and  fallen  enemy. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  points  in  the  fulleft  manner, 
it  will  not  be  neceffary  for  me  to  go  farther  back 
Vot.  II,  C  .  '       than 
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than  to  the  changes  that  have  lately  happened  in 
the  adminiftration.     Six  weeks   thorough   know- 
ledge of  the  meafures  of  Sejanus  will  be  fufficient 
to  prove  his  abfurdity  and  wickednefs ;  and  when 
thefe  are  once  made  out,  they  will  not  only juftify 
my  having  made  ufe  of  expreflions  rather  harfh  and 
fevere,  but  convince  the  world  that  his  reign  is  al- 
moft  over,  and  his  ruin  at  hand.     When  he  faw 
the  late  miniftry  riling  in  the  efteem  of  the  public, 
he  concluded,  with  reafon,  that  the  fame  condu<5t, 
which  gained  them  the  good  opinion  of  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  nation,  would  not  fail  to  recommend 
them  to  their  virtuous  and  well-difpofed  mafter. 
This  at  once  alarmed  hisjealoufy,  and  determined 
him,  by  fecret  emiffaries  and  falfe  infinuations,  to 
preclude  them  from  a  free  accefs  to  their  Sovereign. 
His  wicked  project  unhappily  fucceeded  •,    and 
when  he  found  that  he  had  blafted  the  power  of  his 
rivals,  ambition  feized  upon  his  foul.     He  refolved 
immediately  to  form  a  new  adminiftration  \  an  ad- 
miniftration, that  fhould  never  thwart  or  oppofe 
him  *,  an  adminiftration  of  his  own  creatures  and 
dependents.     His  brother  was  to  have  the  dire&ion 
of  Scotland,  and  his  brother-in-law  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  finances,  and  be  principal  minifter 
of  ftate.     What  made  this  plan  of  his  more  ridi- 
culous and  chimerical,  was,  that  he  imagined  our 
Patriot  Commoner  would  condefcend  to  aft  under 
his  influence,  and  that  of  his  tools  and  creatures  : 
But  he  found  himfelf  miferably  miftaken;   his 
foolifh  fcheme  was  accordingly  exploded,  and  the 
(discarded  minifters  were  recalled,  who  immediately 
idifmifled  the  inftrument  of  Scjanusys  power  over  his 
native  country.     This,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  a 
glorious,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  was  the  laft  blow 
they  could  make  at  the  Favourite.     He  was  exaf- 
perated  to  the  ereateft  degree,  and  all  the  fulphur 
pf  his  foul  took  fire ;  His  revenge,  at  all  events, 
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muft  be  gratified,  and  a  new  fet  of  people  called 
in ;  yet  even  here  &  difficulty  remained  behind  •, 
though  he  was  determined  to  work  the  fall  of  his 
enemies,  he  could  not  bear  to  drop  the  dear  idea  of 
eftabling  a  family  influence.  Some  medium,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  propofed  -,  and  his  noble  kinfman, 
(who,  from  reading  the  grofs  flattery,  which  be  pays 
fory  in  the  public  papers,  fondly  thinks  himfelf  a 
man  of  pbpularity)  though  not  the  principal  mini- 
fter,  was  ftill  to  bear  fome  high  office  in  the  ftate, 
and  his  brother  to  be  reftored  at  leaft  to  the  income 
of  his  former  ftation.  This  fecond  projeft,  how- 
ever, mifcarried  •,  for  after  having  tried  every  man 
of  rank  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  Treafury  had 
been  refuftd  by  four  Afferent  perfons  in  one  day^  he 
was  reduced  to  lower  his  demands,  and  with  them 
give  up  a  farther  portion  of  his  ftrength  and  in- 
fluence. 

He  dropt  at  laft,  unwillingly  indeed,  his  darling 
fcheme  of  governing,  by  means  of  a  family  com- 
pact ;  and,  to  gratify  his  revenge  and  quiet  his 
fears,  (which  painted  to  him  the  fatal  confequences 
that  might  happen  from  the  refentment  of  the  na- 
tion, if  he  perfifted  in  his  ambitious  purpofes)  he 
fet  on  foot  a  frefh  negociation. 

Who  can  forbear  lamenting  with  me,  that  the 
credit,  the  repofe,  the  profperity  of  the  kingdom, 
are  to  be  thus  frequently  and  wantonly  facrificed  to 
the  private  paflions  of  this  reftlefs  and  all-grafping 
Favourite  ? 

No  one,  I  imagine,  will  pretend  to  deny,  that  I 
have  here  given  a  true  hiftory  of  what  has  lately  hap- 
pened in  the  adminiftration.  Three  different  plans 
have  been  agitated ;  and  the  laft  of  them  would  not 
have  taken  place,  if  the  gentlemen,  who  were  lately 
in  power,  would  have  demeaned  themfelves  fo  low 
?s  to  negociate  with  the  Scotchman.  He  never,  I 
believe,  much  wifhed  to  carry  it  into  execution  :  He 
C  2  would 
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frould  rather  have  chofen,  that  the  two  fets  of  men 
ihould  have  bid  againft  each  other  for  his  protec- 
tion •  and  then  would  have  inclined  the  fcak  in  fa- 
vour of  that  party,  who  would  have  done  the  molt 
to  repair  his  fHttered  power.  He  has  failed  in 
this,  as  in  all  his  former  projefts ;  for  though  the 
au&ion  was  opened,  and  the  places  fairly  put  up, 
he  could  get  no  fetters  to  enhance  the  price,  and 
but  one  bidder  appeared ! 

The  confequence  of  the  whole  i§,  that  a  miniftry 
is  formed  without  one  man  of  bufinefe  and  experi- 
ence.    It  fets  out  with  pretenfions  to  popularity, 

and  yet  is  headed  by  the  D.  of ,  the  Duke  of 

Jtf— — ,  and  the  Earl  of  B-«\  It  claims  the  name 
©f  a  Whig  afaniniftration,  wiili'a  Tory  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  only  Tory  who  has  been  trailed 
with  any  office  of  power  or  bufinefs  fince  the  be-. 
ginning  of  his  Majefty's  reign.  In  fhort,  it  is  com- 
pofed  of  weaknefe,  falfhood,  and  contradiction,  and 
is  a  perfedt  model  of  the  great  original  that  gave  it 
birth.  Antj-Sejanus, 


Tb.es  funt  ante  omnia.-*- — 

WHEN  O&avius,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
formed  that  ill-conne£ted  triumvirate,  which  put 
a  final  period  to  the  liberties  of  Rome,  they  (hewed 
a  wonderful  tendernefs  for  each  other,  not  infecur* 
ing  their  friends,  but  in  facrificing  their  enemies  to 
their  mutual  refeptment.  In  this  general  profcrip* 
tion,  the  ties  of  blood  were  alternately  difregarded, 
and  the  more  facred  bonds  of  friendfhip  readily 
broken  through,  provided  it  tended,  upon  the 
whole,  to  gratify  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  thofe 
deftroyers  of  the  public  freedom.  The  leaders  of 
the  prefent  unnatural  coalition  of  men  in  power 
fcem  to  have  adopted  the  fame  principles,  as  far  as 
fircumftances  will  admit  5  not,  indeed,  by  {ticking 

up 
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up  the  hedd9  of*  the  men  of  eloquence  arid  ability, 
among  their  adverfaries,  at  the  bar  of  the  two  houfes, 
(which,  however,  I  would  advife  them  to  efFeft,  if 
tbey  can,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament)  but  by 
removing  all  perfons  from  employment  who  have 
the  mpft  diftant  connection  with  thofe  whom  they 
ftile  their  enemies. 

In  this  point,  the  enterprizing  Antonius,  the 
doaang  Lepidus,  aftd  the  timid  O&avius,  feem 
perfedly  agreed.  There  is,  however,  this  mani- 
feft  inequality,  as  to  O&avius's  fhare  in  this  exten- 
five  profcription,  that  be  is  obliged  to  facrifice  fome 
of  his  friends,  in  order  to  preferve  the  others ;  whilft 
his  affiliates  in  power  give  a  full  fweep  to  their  re- 
venge, by  marking  out  as  victims  whoever  were 
honoured  with  the  friendfhip,  or  bore  relation  by 
office  to  thofe  whofe  places  have  been  lately  ufurped 
by  a  motley  band  of  mock-ftatefmen.  I  call  it 
ufurped,  becaufe,  though  the  ■  ■  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  difpofe  of  thefe  employments,  na- 
ture and  reafon  never  intended  them  for  fuch  as  the 
prefent  pofleflbrs. 

If  the  public  cannot  difpute  the  authority,  by 
which  men  of  ability  and  experience  are  removed, 
to  make  way  for  thofe  who  have  fliewn  themfelves 
deficient  in  die  one,  or  who  cannot  lay  any  claim  to 
the  other,  yet  furely  they  have  a  right  to  enquire 
why  thofe,  who  are  fubordinate  in  offices  of  the  ut- 
mod  truft  and  importance,  fhould  be  wantonly  laid 
afide,  only  becaufe  the  Triumvirate  will  have  it  fo. 

That  the  whole  board  of  Treafury  fhould  be 
changed,  is  an  aft  of  neceffity  •/  becaufe  thofe,  who 
had  been  joined  with  the  gentleman,  who  kft  pre- 
sided there,  could  never  be  brought  to  fubrnit  to 
his  inadequate  fucceffors  :  But  that  the  twfc  Secre- 
taries of  that  department  (houkl  be  difmiffed*  the 
one  becaufe  he  has  been  faithful-  to  his  late  fupe- 
rkw,  and  the  other  becaufe  it  is  a  neceffary  ftep  to 
C  3  impofe 
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impofe  upon  the  public^  I  cannot  admit  as  fatisfac- 
tory  reafoning.  Befides,  can  this  impofition  ope- 
rate for  any  long  continuance  ?  The  latter  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  formerly  the  confidential  Secretary  of 
O&avius,  could  not  be  continued  without  an  open 
declaration  of  what  the  Triumvirate  labours  fo 
much  to  conceal.  For  the  fame  reafon,  this  timid 
Statefman  acquiefces  in  his  brother's  difgrace ;  and 
allows  his  former  partner  in  the  Treafury  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  wardrobe  like  a  caft-off  fuit  of 
cloaths.  But  will  this  fubterfiige  impofe  upon  men 
of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  ?  Will 
they  fubmit  to  dignify  this  adminiftration  with  the 
title  of  Whig,    and  Anti-Favourite,  whilft  Mr. 

D is  fingled  out  to  lead  one  band  of  penfioners, 

and  the  E —  of  L (till  ftands  at  the  head  of 

the  other  ?  whilft  T continues  in  pofleflion 

of  his  ftafF,  and  O— — d  and  E>  tt  quietly 

enjoy  their  lucrative  employments  ?  For  what  me- 
rit of  their  own  is  this  indulgence  {hewn  to  the  two 
laft  ?  Not  upon  account  of  their  abilities,  for  that 
would  be  a  fuflicient  reafon  why  they  fhould  bedif- 
carded :  It  is  their  merit  with  their  countryman  ;  it 
is  the  reward  of  their  inaction  during  the  laft  par- 
liamentary campaign,  where  the  one  carefully  con- 
cealed his  talent  wrapt  up  in  a  napkinr  and  the  other 
ufed  his  fparingly,  as  loath  to  wear  it  out  in  any 
other  caufe  than  that  of  the  Favourite  ? 

I  forbear  to  mention  others,  as  too  inconfider- 
able  to  be  named  in  the  lift :  It  is  fuflicient  to  fay 
that  thofe  fnarlers  in  politics,  who  followed  the  Fa- 
vourite in  couples,  '  are  (till  retained  to  fill  up  the 
cry,  and  are  (till  fed  from  the  trencher, 

Whilft  fuch  juggling  is  carrying  on,  and  that  too 
in  fo  bungling  a  manner,  will  any  perfon  dare  to 
aflfert,  that  the  Favourite  has  no  hand  in  thefe  tranf- 
altions,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  any  ?  Will  he  lend 
his  fupport  to  eftablilh  thofe  men  in  power,  whom 

Volpone 
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Volpone  approves,  and  has  promifed  to  fecond  ? 
Will  the  Great  Commoner,  whofe  name  is  to  fill  fo 
many  ftiining  pages  in  hiftory,  fuffer  it  to  be  fullied 
by  an  intercourfe  with  fuch  men  as  thefe  ?  Will  bis 
fuperior  fpirit  fubmit  to  imitate  the  daftardly  Fa- 
vourite, by  keeping  clear  of  all  refponfibility,  and 
yet  afpiring  to  dired:  ?  Or,  if  his  ill  ftate  of  health 
will  not  permit  him  to  fupport  the  fatigue  of  office, 
and  he  mould  be  prevailed  on  to  guide  the  ma- 
chine, would  he  truft  to  untempered  tools  of  other 
people?  providing. 

We  have  feen,  indeed,  inftances  where  a  great 
genius,  who  is  fure  of  his  effeft,  will  produce  won- 
ders of  art  with  almoft  any  tool  that  comes  to  hand ; 
but  there  never  was  that  man  who  would  rifk  his 
reputation  by  preferring  fuch  inftruments  as  fhould 
be  brought  by  the  loweft  in  the  trade,  when  he 
had  the  whole  profefTion  before  him,  and  might 
fupply  himfelf  from  the  ableft  and  moft  experienced 
artifts.  Anti-Sejanus. 

SEE  here  the  hopeful  ftate  in  which  this  country 
is  reprefented  by  the  writers  for  the  prefent  Mini- 
ftry ;  who  tell  us,  that  the  beft  thing  which  could 
at  prefent  happen,  would  be  for  them  all  to  be  im-' 
mediately  turned  out  of  their  employments,  and 
fucceeded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  thofe  whom  he  thinks 
of  principal  ability,  and  fitteft  to  be  employed.  In 
this  opinion  I  agree  with  them  heartily ;  but  I  am 
of  a  different  way  of  thinking  from  their  flatterers, 
who  give  it  out  that  Mr.  Pitt  believes  the  doating 
Statesman  and  his  aflbciates  qualified  for  any  em- 
ployments •,  whereas  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
he  thinks  them  fit  for  none ;  for  if  he  did  not,  would 
he  thus,  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  dif- 
trefs,  turn  his  back  upon  them,  and  fairly  leave 
them  to  fliuffie  and  cut  for  themfelves  ? . . .  Would 
he  not  rather,  out  of  pure  compaflion,  reach  out  a 
C  4  helping 


helping  hand)  when  they  call  upon  him,  poor  fouls, 
with  their  chins  juft  above  water,  and  afiure  him 
that  they  can  fwim  no  more  than  fo  many  pigs  of 
lead  ?  But  they  cry,  alas,  in  vain  !  the  love  of  his 
country  prevails  in  his  breaft  far  beyond  the  feel- 
ings of  pity*  or  any  other  confideration  :  He  knows 
the  kingdom  is  undone  under  fuch  management- 
he  abandons  them  to  their  fate,  and  turns  away  his 
face  from  the  melancholy  fight,  juft  as  we  do  from 
the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  without  attempting 
to  give  him  affiftance. 

What  I  atn  now  faying  is  too  clearly  manifefted, 
by  Mr.  Pitt's  retiring  from  the  prefent  fceneof  bu- 
finefs,  when  the  pew  Minifters  (land  in  the  greateft 
need  of  his  counfels,  and  have  ridiculoufly  given 
it  out  for  a  month  together,  that  he  would  fupport 
their  meafures.  This*  ftep  of  the  great  and  truly 
amiable  Patriot  will  furely  open  the  eyes,  of  the 
public,  and  convince  them  that  thefe  vain  and 
empty  dawa  reckoned  without  their  boft.  There  re- 
mains, however,  another  point,  ftill  to  be  cleared 
up,  before  we  entirely  give  the  new  gentlemen  over 
to  perdition.  I  profds  myfelf  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  I  heartily  wifli  that  he  and  Lord  Temple, 
with  fome  other  noble  perfons,  who  have  refufed 
to  accept  even  of  the  higheft  offices,  becaufe  thoie 
grfcat  men  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  prefent 
fyfteift ;  I  wilh,  I  fay,  that  they  could  be  induced 
tp  alter  their  refclution  in  this  particular.  But 
though  there  are  no  hopes  of  fuch  a  change,  jhc 
new  Miniftry  will  deferve  much  of  the  public  e£- 
teem,  if  they  would  efFe&ually  and  entirely  put  an 
end  to  die  influence  of  the  Favourite.  But  they 
themfelves  are  too  well  confcious,  that  it  is  out  of 
their  power :  I  really  believe  fome  of  the  young  and 
unexperienced  perfons  among  them  mean  ta  do  it : 
But  none  of  their  leaders  think  it  practicable,  or 
wen  intend  to  attempt  it.    Let  me  afk  them  fairly, 

whether 
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^whether,  when  the  late  convulsions  began,  the  great, 
point  of  mifmanagement,  laid  to  the  chirge  of  the 
Old  Minifters,  was  not  riqf  their  pufhing  things  too 
far,  by.  the  removal  of  Sej anus's  brother  ?  And  how 
could  the  new  ones  mean  to  eftablifh  their  power, 
but  by  a  contrary  conduft  ?  The  Favourite,  they 
fay,  doles  not  take  the  lead  in  theprefent  moment; 
perhaps  not,  but  what  then  ?  Does  he  not  intend  tt» 
refume  it*  after  he  has  let  the  new  Miniftry  take  a 
fliort  run  ?  He  knows  that  the  tafte  of  power  is  very 
alluring;  and  therefore,  like  an  expert  angler,  lets 
them  nibble  and  run  away  with  die  bait,  that  he 
may  (hike  at  a  proper  time,  and  make  fure  of  his 
game.  If  this  is  not  the  cafe,  and  he  really  in- 
tends to  lay  down  his  rod,  why  does  not  he  gratify 
the  public  with  every  demonftration  of  his  honeft 
and  upright  purpofes  ?  Why  does  not  he  retire,  in 
earneft,  to  a  diftance  from  bufinefs,  and  abftain  not 
only  from  evil,  but  from  all  its  appearances  and 
temptations  ?  Look  only  into  certain  affemblies, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  perfbns  there,  who  ara 
moft  wilting  and  moft  able  to  fupport  him,  ftill  re- 
main unsnolefted  in  their  offices.  What  is  it,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  that  protects  them  ?  Where 
do  they  find  a  fliield  to  cover  them  from  the  prefent 
havock  and  devaftation  ?  Is  it  their  attachment  to 
the  gentlemen  who  are  now  Minifters  ?  No,  there 
is  no  one,  who  has  the  leall  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  that  does  not  fee  they  would  difplace  them 
if  they  could,  both  becaufe  they  cannot  truft  them, 
^and  becaufe  it  would  give  their  adminiftratipn  fuch 
a  weight  and  credit  in  the  nation,  as  would  render 
them  fuperior  to  every  attempt  of  their  opponents 
to  overthrow  them.  Self-intereft  calls  upon  them 
loudly  to  give  thefe  proofs  of  their  being  no  longer 
encumbered  with  the  load  of  favouritifen ,  and  com- 
mon-fenfe  calls  upon  us  all  not  to  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  be  amufed  any  longer  with  vain  and  idle  fuppo- 

fitions, 
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fitions,  which  are  calculated  merely  to  gain  rime, 
and  give  a  month  or  two  more  to  the  new  Trium- 
virate to  reward  fome  of  their  hungry  followers,  and 
to  difpofe  of  the  higheft  honours  to  their  favourites, 
of  which,  by  the  nature  of  thofe  honours,  they  can- 
not be  hereafter,  divefted.  Anti-Sejanus. 


IT  is  a  curfe,  which  has  attended  all  favourites  of 
Princes^  from  the  darling  of  Tiberius  down  to  our 
modern  Sejanus^  that  they  are  never  happy,  unlefs 
they  are  wantonly  abufing  their  extravagant  power, 
or  oftentatioufly  difplaying  their  enormous  riches. 
They  cannot  poflefs  either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
quiet,  but  muft  needs  affront  the  felf-love  and  un- 
derftanding  of  mankind,  by  a  vain  and  unreafon- 
able  exercife  of  both.  There  is  no  other  way  of  ac- 
counting for  fuch  abfurd  behaviour,  which  muft 
neceflarily  fubjeft  them  to  the  hatred  and  envy  of 
the  world,  than  from  a  mixture  of  pride,  folly  and 
infatuation.  While  a  man  battens  and  baflcs  him- 
felf  in  Royal  favour,  he  is  fure  to  be  attended  with 
a  numerous  train  of  fummer-friends,  who  flutter 
and  buzz  about  him  inceflantly,  and  are  fuch  trou- 
blefome  and  impertinent  creatures,  that  they  effec- 
tually keep  off  every  honeft  and  ingenious  perfon. 
Having  thus  entirely  poflefled  him  to  themfelves, 
the  poifon  that  they  diftill  into  his  ear,  is  ten  times 
more  fatal  and  noxious  than  that  which  deftroyed 
the  Royal  Dane,  as  it  corrupts  the  underftanding, 
and  ftupifies  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  foul:  Its 
operation,  indeed,  is  mighty  and  wonderful,  as  it 
transforms  a  man  almoft  in  an  inftant  from  his  ori- 
ginal felf.  Though  his  intrinfic  worth  was  before 
poor  and  infignificant,  he  acquires  I  know  not  what 
of  importance  •,  and  having  the  image  of  his  Prince 
imprinted,  as  it  were,  upon  him,  endeavours  to 
afs  current  in  the  world  for  ten  times  his  real  va- 
ue.    To  accomplifh  this  moft  defirable  end,  he 

finds 
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finds  it  neceflary  to  bear  down  fome  with  irrefiftible 
infolence,  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  others  with  the 
glare  of  honour  and  tinfel  trappings  of  greatnefs. 

If  we  confider  a  little  the  behaviour  of  different 
Favourites  in  different  ages  and  countries,  we  fhall 
find  that  their  conduct  in  thefe  refpefts  has  been 
uniformly  the  fame.     With  what  felf-affuming  ar- 
rogance did  Woljey  behave,  and  fecure  of  the  ear 
of  his  Prince,  treat  the  oldeft  and  moft  potent  of 
the  nobility  with  contempt  and  infolence  ?  Sur- 
rounded by  fycophants,  he  kept  aloof  from  others, 
like  an  Eaftern  monarch,  and  would  not  deign  to 
hold  converfe  with  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons,  un- 
lels  they  truckled  to  his  power,  and  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.     What  a  rapid  and  exorbitant  for- 
tune did  he  amafs  together,  though  he  lived  with 
all  the  ftate  and  magnificence  of  an  Emperor  ?  How 
many  palaces  did  he  ereft,  as  trophies  of  his  follyy 
and  proofs  pf  his  rapine  and  extortion  ?  How  many 
country  feats  did  he  adorn  and  furnifh  with  all  the 
curiofities  of  art  and  nature  ?  What  a  train  of  glit- 
tering equipages,  what  a  hoft  of  livery'd  flaves  at- 
tended him  in  his  tours  ?  One  thing,  however,  may 
be  remarked  of  Wolfey,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  a 
more  modern  Favourite^  that  he  had  vifible  means  of 
acquiring  his  riches  and  fupporting  his  grandeur ; 
as,  befides  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  he 
was  poflefled  at  once  of  five  bifhopricks,  and  feve- 
ral  other  profitable  benefices. 

What  has  been  here  related  of  the  great  over- 
grown Cardinal,  may  be  applied  with  little  altera- 
tion to  all  other  Royal  favourites ;  whether  it  be 
Sejanus,  the  darling  of  Tiberius,  or  Count  Bruhl, 
the  minion  of  the  late  Eleftor  of  Saxony  •,  fome  par- 
ticulars of  whofe  life  and  conduft  I  may  very,  pro- 
.  bably  hereafter  lay  before  my  readers  :  At  prefent 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  either  to  ftale 
or  foreign  examples,  when  we  have  a  Sejanus  of  our 

own 
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awn,  who  is  a  living  inftance  of  the  truth  of  wh4€ 
has  been  here  aflerted.  Has  he  not  all  along  af- 
fedted  to  keep  aloof,  and  treated  our  nobles  with 
fupercilious  referve  and  infolence  ?  Have  we  not 
feen  him  for  a  long  time  difplaying  his  exorbitant 
treafures  in  every  kind  of  princely  profufion  ?  Has 
not  he  purchafed  eftates,  built  and  adorned  villas, 
erefted  palaces,  and  furnifhed  them  with  lumptu- 
ous  magnificence  ?  I  am  fure  I  fpeak  within  com- 
pafs,  when  I  aflert,  that  within  thefe  laft  three  years 
he  has  expended  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thouf and  pounds.  An  enormous  fum,  equal  almoft 
to  the  whole  revenues  of  the  kingdom  from  which 
he  draws  his  original !  I  could  wifh  to  be  informed 
by  fome  of  thofe,  who  are  in  the  fecret,  how  he  has 
acquired  fuch  prodigious  wealth.  I  will  not  fop- 
pole  that  he  embezzled  the  public  money,  when  he 
officioufty  thruft  himfelf  into  office ;  becaufc  there 
were  fo  many  checks  upon  hhn  in  that  department; 
that  he  could  not  eafily  have  done  it  without  affo- 
ciates,  or  pofleffing  more  courage  or  cunning  than 
I  take  him  to  be  mafter  of.  But  how,  then,  has 
he  acquired  fuch  amazing  riches  ?  Tell  me,  ye 
flatterers  of  his,  was  it  by  ftate-jobbing  or  ftock- 
jobbing,  that  he  is  become,  from  a  needy  Northern 
Thane,  a  potent  Britifh  Noble  ?  What  finifter  me- 
thod has  he  taken  to  plunder  the  nation,  and  efcape 
the  iron  hand  of  juftice  ?  I  am  aware  of  the  anfwer* 
that  he  has  been  able  to  make  a  purchafe,  to  the 
amount  of  nirtety-feven  thoufand  pounds,  to  lay 
out  a  large  park,  and  adorn  and  build  two  magni- 
ficent houfes  out  of  the  eftate  which  was  left  him 
by  a  relation  three  years  ago.  But  fuch  a  reply  is 
fo  falfe  and  foolifh,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  a  mo-* 
ment's  confideration ;  for  I  will  venture  to  main-* 
tain,  that  the  whole  fum  of  his  vifibk  incorfie,  fo* 
the  laft  ten  years  put  together,  will  not  amount  to 
above  50,000!.     As  to  the  eftate,  k  is  not  his  *  he 

is 
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|s  entitled  only  to  part  of  the  annual  produce ;  for 
two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  were  left  to  his  injured 
brother,  on  whom  he  affectionately  turned  bis  back, 
as  foon  as  he  had  poflefled  himfelf  of  his  natural  in- 
heritance. When  this  2000 1.  per  annum  is  de- 
ducted, there  will  not  remain  clear  to  the  Favourite 
above  5000 1.  a  year :  And  whether  this  is  fufficient 
to  account  for  all  thofe  immenfe  fums,  which,  to 
our  amazement  and  indignation,  he  has  lately  ex- 
pended, I  leave  every  impartial  perfon  to  judge. 

Anti-Sejanus. 


[The  above  letter  occajioned  a  veryjingular  and  ex- 
traordinary di/pute  in  the  public  papers.  One  of  the 
E.  of  But  fs friends  immediately  anfweredit  as  follows.] 

THE  public  may  recoiled,  if  they  think  it  worth 
while,  that  Anti-Sejanus  did,  in  his  paper  of 
Auguft  3,  endeavour  to  fatten  upon  the  Earl  of 
Bute's  reputation  a  ftain  of  the  fouleft  corruption ; 
no  leis  than  that  of  having  plundered  the  public  of 
an  immenfe  treafure :  grounding  this  his  conclufion 
upon  the  greatnefs  of  the  Favourite's  expences 
within  three  years  paft  beyond  his  income,  taken 
even  for  fo  long  a  period  as  ten  years  backwards. 
I  have  fhewn  in  my  laft  letter  what  credit  the  wri- 
ter's aftertion  deferves  with  regard  to  the  head  of 
income,  and  will  now  proceed  to  the  other  half  of 
his  argument,  relative  to  the  Favourite's  expences 
within  three  years  paft ;  reckoned  by  the  writer  at 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
i.  e.  as  I  muft  underftand  it  at  about  250,000!. 
Thefe  expences  he  divides  into  four  heads,  vizt 
1.  The  purchafing  of  eftates.  2.  The  build- 
ing and  adorning  of  villas.  3.  The  erefting  of 
palaces  and  furnifliing  them  with  fumptuous  mag- 
nificence. 4.  A  general  fweeping  item  of  every 
kind  of  princely  profufion.  The  purchafing  of  ef- 
tates he  reckons  at  ninety-feven  thoufand  pounds  ; 

fo 
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fo  that  there  is  a  fum  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  thoufand  pounds  left  for  the  reft  of  the 
Favourite's  expenditure  in  three  years  time,  being 
at  the  rate  of  fifty-one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 
How  much  the  writer  is  pleafcd  to  allot  to  every 
kind  of  princely  profufion  he  hath  not  been  fo  good 
as  to  impart ;  but  it  is  manifeft,  by  the  affe&ed 
pomp  ofhis  defcription,  that  the  villas  and  palaces 
are  to  be  confidered  as  confuming  a  large  part  of 
that  vaft  heap.  So  that  thefe  two  articles  are  effen- 
tial  circumftances  to  the  validity  ofhis  eftimate.  I 
love  to  catch  one  pf  thefe  declaimers  at  a  matter  of 
fa&,  of  which  any  common  man  hath  an  opportu- 
nity to  know  the  truth  or  faUhood.  The  only  villa 
that  the  Earl  of  Bute  hath  had  within  the  compals 
of  three  years,  is  a  fmall  old  houfe  upon  Kew 
green,  with  a  new  detached  brick  building  on  one 
fide  of  the  garden  ufed  by  him  in  part  for  a  library, 
and  in  part  occupied  by  an  under  fervant  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Thefe  two  ftru&ures  compofe  the 
villas  which  the  Favourite  is  fuppofed  to  have  built 
and  adorned  at  vaft  expence.  Let  any  reader  go 
to  Kew-green,  and  he  will,  upon  enquiry,  find  one 
of  the  villas  built  before  Sejanus  was  born,  and  the 
other  not  more  magnificent  in  the  building  or  fitting 
up  than  what  might  fuit  the  Sunday's  retreat  of  a 
fubftantial  citizen.  I  might  fay  the  fame  of  the 
furniture,  except,  perhaps,  that  two  or  three  mo- 
derate rooms  ot  bpoks  are  more  than  a  freeman  of 
the  grocer's  or  fifhmonger's  companies  might  want 
for  his  own  and  his  wife's  amufement.  Then  for 
the  palaces  he  hath  ere&ed,  let  not  the  reader  ima- 
gine, that  the  vrordpalaces  is  put  in  the  plural  num- 
ber for  the  fake  of  gracing  a  period  with  a  rhetorical 
flourifh ;  no,  it  is  ddigned  in  fobcr  fraud.  For 
die  writer  repeats  his  tale,  faying,  in  another  place 
of  the  fame  letter,  that  the  Favourite  has  laid  out 
a  large  park,  and  adorned  and  built  two  magnifi- 
cent 
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cent  houfes,  by  which  we  are  to  underftand  one 
town-houfe  in  Berkley-fquare,  and  one  country- 
houfe  neah  Luton  in  Bedfordfhire.  Now  I  prithee, 
gentle  reader,  take  a  walk  into  Berkley-fquare,  and 
there  thou  wilt  fee  an  edifice  which  will  be  noble 
indeed  when  finiihed  •,  but  at  prefent  fo  far  from 
built  and  furnijbed  with  fumptuous  magnificence^  that 
it  is  not  yet  covered  with  a  roof;  and  fince  Luton 
lies  too  far  off  for  a  walk,  or  even  for  a  ride  of  Am- 
ple curiofity,  be  pleafed  to  aflc  of  any  body  who 
hath  happened  to  fee  the  Favourite's  palace  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  you  will  learn  authentically 
that  he  hath  neither  added  to  nor  taken  from  the 
houfe  which  his  predeceffor  left  upon  the  premifes ; 
and  this  is  the  true  hiftory  both  of  the  villas  which 
the  Wolfey  of  George  III.  hath  built  and  adorned, 
and  of  the  palaces  he  hath,  erefted  and  furnifhed 
with  fumptuous  magnificence  •,  and  from  whence, 
as  one  main  ingredient,  it  is  argued  that  he  mull, 
of  neceflity,  have  plundered  the  nation*  An  hiftory 
rather  too  long,  except  for  the  fake  of  the  inference, 
which  is  plain  and  pregnant.  Anti-Sejanus  being 
thus  detedted  in  materially  falfifying  the  things  that 
J  have  feen,  how  (hall  I  believe  him  in  the  things 
that  I  have  not  feen  ?  In  affirming  that  the  Favou- 
rite contrived  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
King's  councils,  the  difmifiion  of  the  late  miniftry, 
the  private  direction  of  all  public  affairs,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  adminiftration,  tranfaftions 
of  a  fecret,  as  well  as  complicated  nature  ?  How 
lhall  I  truft  him  as  to  any  vice,  folly,  or  indifcre- 
jtion,  which  this  writer  has  afcribed,  or  lhall  afcribe 
to  the  Favourite^  where  the  queftion  turns  at  all 
upon  the  matter  of  faft  ? 

As  to  the  writer's  perfon,  I  (hall  ufe  no  hard 
words,  chufing  to  leave  thefe  to  your  readers,  and 
the  man  himfelf  to  the  caftigation  of  his  own  me- 
lancholy thoughts.     But  as  to  his  ill-chofen  con- 
tumely, 
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tumely,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  there  be 
la  gentleman  in  the  King's  dominions  of  a  liberal, 
difinterefted,  uncorrupt  heart,  above  all  unbecom- 
ing regards  to  money,  in  my  confcience  k  is  the 
vilified  Favourite.  So  (lender  a  fecurity  is  the.  pot 
feffion  of  any  good  quality  againft  the  calumnies  of 
party-enmity. 

Doth  not  Anti-Sejanus  confider  how  eafy  a  tafk 
it  would  be  to  prefer  a  crofs  bill  of  indi&ment  for 
corruption  againft  fome  of  his  friends,  with  more 
efFed  than  he  hath  began  the  profecurion  ?  Does 
he  hot  fee  how  readily  his  own  mifcarried  arrow 
might  be  returned  upon  one  of  his  party-favourites  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  blaft  of  a  like  obloquy- 
hath  already  brufhed  a  chara&er  which  he  pretends 
to  refpeft  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  a  (lander  once  fown 
needs  litde  cultivation  to  make  it  thrive,  produce 
and  multiply,  and  that  any  ftory  fo  faftrioned  as  to 
countenance  the  whifper  alluded  to,  would  meet  with 
greedy  atterif ion  from  minds  predifpofed  to  that 
lufpicion  ?  This  is  an  advantage  fuch  as  Anti-Seja- 
nus  wanted  againft  the  Earl  of  Bute.  For  no  whit 
per  of  malice,  none  at  kaft  that  ever  reached  my 
ear,  did  ever  give  preparation  to  fuch  an  abomin- 
able alperfion  of  his  charafter  as  this  writer  hath 
committed  to  a  public  news-paper.  But  as  I  dif- 
believe  and  rejed  the  detraction  of  rumour  in  the 
cafe  above  referred  to,  becaufe  unfupported  by 
proof,  therefore  neither  the  example  of  this  inju- 
dicious advocate,  nor  the  provocation  of  a  more 
plaufible  (lander  than  any  of  this  writer's  produc- 
tion, fhall  feduce  or  drive  me  to  propagate  an  inju- 
rious and  difhonouring  report,  which  my  own  mmd 
does  not  tell  me  is  true.  If  I  a&ed  otherwife,  I 
Ihould  think  I  committed  a  crime  no  more  pardon- 
able than  his  is,  who,  trufting  to  the  hopes  of  con- 
cealment, mixes  poifon  in  his  neighbour's  food.  J.  J. 
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AMONG  the  wonders  that  thefe  Jaft  weeks 
have  produced,  one  of  the  greateft  is,  that 
any  author  lnould  be  found  fo  foolifh  and  defpe- 
rate  as  to  write  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  and 
what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  chufe  his  private 
life  and  charafter  as  the  objefts  of  their  adulation. 
We  were  told  fome  circumftances,  relative  to  his 
profufion,  by  that  fenlible  and  fpirited  writer  Anti- 
Scjanus ;  but  as  he  profefles  his  rcfolution  never  to 
engage  in  any  controverfy,  I  fuppofe  he  will  take 
no  notice  of  thofe  falfhoods  that  have  been  buzzed 
about  by  the  very  injudicious  friends  of  the  Fa- 
vourite ;  I  fliall  therefore  take  this  taflc  upon  my- 
felf. 

One  of  the  Favourite's  advocates  tells  us,  that 
the  Earl  of  Bute  is  a  very  good  friend  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  has  not  treated 
him  with  inhumanity.  The  truth  of  this  gentle- 
man's cafe  will  furely  fufficiently  dilprove  this  bold 
afiertion.  He  has  honeftly  given  up  above  half 
his  annuity,  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors,  and 
is  now  ftarving  in  the  remoteft  part  of  the  Eaft. 
An  office  under  the  government  which  his  abilities 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have  filled  with  credit, 
was  his  earneft  defire  :  He  afked  it  of  the  Favou- 
rite^  when  he  was  all-powerful ;  but  he  turned  his 
back  upon  him,  and  left  him  to  the  wide  world  to 
Ihift  for  himfelf,  and  ftruggle  with  every  diftrefc, 
and  all  the  variety  of  wretchednefs  that  human  na- 
ture could  poflibly  experience. 

I  will  now  tell  Anti-Sejanus*  that  notwithftand- 
ing  his  feeming  fagacity,  he  is  not  fufficiently  in- 
ftradted,  as  to  the  vanity  and  profufion  of  Sejanus. 
He  is  not  acquainted  with  all  the  immenfe  fums  of 
money,  that  he  has  lavifhly  expended,  without  any 
vifible  means  of  their  coming  into  his  coffers.  As  to 
the  eftate  that  his  family  will  inherit  in  prejudice  to 
Vol.  II.  D  the 
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the  unhappy  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  am  pofitive  he  has 
not  coffered  a  Aiilling  from  it ;  for  he  has  laid  out 
ijiore  thap  the  annual  income  of  it,  fince  it  was  in 
the  pofleflion  of  his  Lady,  in  purchafing  mines  that 
belong  to  the  tfuft  eftate  itfelf.  Befides  which,  he 
has  incjulged  a  ridiculous  paflion  for  Virtu^  in  the 
moft  ofjtentatipus  and  extravagant  degree,  and  heap- 
ed together  God  knows  how  many  tbouj and inflances 
of  his  falfe  tafte  and  infatuation.  Not  a  fcarce 
book  or  manulcript  could  come  in  his  way  (though 
foe  was  utterly  ignorajit  of  the  charafters  in  which 
\t  was  written)  but  he  purchafed  it  at  a  moft  exor- 
bitant price,  and  the  very  binding  together  of  his 
prints  and  drawing /amounted  (if  I  am  not  mifin- 
formed)  to  the  amazing  fum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds; 

Philanglia. 


THQUGH  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  J.  J.'s  pa- 
tron if  he  would  pleafe  to  forget  both  what  Ami- 
Sejanus  has  told  the  public,  and  every  thing 
which  he  has  f*id  in  vindication  of  die  Favourite : 
yet,  as  he  will  not,  let  him  take  what  follows ; 
it  is  the  fruit  of  his  writer's  own  doing  j  for  I  ap- 
peal to  the  candid  part  of  mankind,  which  fide  be- 
gan firft  of  all  their  inveftigation  of  private  charac- 
ters^ and  whether  thefe  controverfies  do  not  owe 
their:  rife  tq  the  attempts  made  by  the  Sejanian 
party  to  draw  our  attention  from  their  principal  as 
a  minifter,  in  order  that  we  might  conuder  him  in 
another  capacity,  in  .which  I  imagine  their  preju- 
dices led  them  to  think  him  lefs  blameable.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fufjicient  anfwer  to  the  panegyrics  that 
have  been  beftowed  on  this  obnoxious  perfon,  that 
the  friends  of  truth  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
difabufe  mankind ;  and  his  friends  muft  blame 
themfelves  if  they  have  already  heard  more  than 
they  expe&ed  on  this  fubjeft,  or  if  they  hear  any 
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thing  further  from  me,  or  any  of thofc  with  whom 
I  am  conne&ed. 

Though  I  heartily  defpife  abufe  and  fcurrility,  as 
the  vile  Jpawn  of  low  and  illiberal  minds,  yet  I  am 
not  of  fo  milky  a  dilpofition  as  to  fuffer  it  to  ope- 
rate, without  any  antidote,  againft  thofc  whofe  cha- 
rafters  I  admire :  Befides,  I  am  too  much  a  friend 
to  the  public  to  fuffer  them  to  be  impofed  upon  by 
falfe  colours,  held  out  to  their  humanity,  in  order 
that  it  may  operate  againft  their  reafon. 

Mr.  J.  J.  feems  to  controvert  the  information 
which  has  been  given  us  by  Anti-Sejanus  of  the  vaft 
expences  incurred  by  his  idol  in  the  fpace  of 
three  or  four  years,  fo  infinitely  beyond  his  via- 
ble income.  He  may  have  convinced  himlelf,  per- 
haps, that  this  charge  is  not  well  grounded ;  but  I 
an\  firmly  perfuaded,  that  he  has  not  drawn  in  one 
tingle  perfon  befides  to  be  of  his  opinion.  The 
^urchafe  which  was  made  by  the  Favourite,  in  a 
neighbouring  county,  amounted  to  97,0001.  and 
he  has  made  great  and  confiderable  alterations 
there,  to  the  amount  of  a  large  film  of  money. 
This  firft  expence  alone  is  twice  as  much  as  is  afpa* 
rent.  Receipt  has  been  for  ten  years  back  *  and 
as  he  has  been  a  kind  and  tender  father,  (for  I  am 
glad  to  allow  him  every  degree  of  merit  he  is  en- 
titled to)  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  education  of 
his  numerous  family  has  taken  off,  at  lead,  the  in- 
come of  his  northern  ilknd,  which  Mr.  J.  J.  lays 
was  not  brought  to  account.  As  to  the  villa  near 
London,  we  are  told,  it  i$  only  fit  for  the  reception 
of  a  grocer's  wife ;  and  yet  I  believe  he  will  find  a 
moft  aftonilhing  expence  incurred  there  in  books, 
prints*  piftures,  and  virtu  of  every  kind.  The  pa- 
lace that  is  now  riling  to  the  Ikies,  and  fills  the 
end  of  one  of  the  principal  fquares  in  this  metropo- 
lis,  has  not,  with  the  purchafe  of  the  land,  colt 
much  lefs  than  20,0001.  I  am  lorry  to  find  that 
D  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  is  fo  unfair  an  advocate  as  to  forget  the 
mines  which  have  been  purchafed  by  the  Favourite 
from  the  Truft  eftate ;  I  muft  therefore  beg  that  he 
will  inform  himfelf,  againft  his  next  refutation  of 
Anti-Sej anus's  aflertions,  what  that  purchafe  amount- 
ed to.  For  as  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the 
truftees  myfelf,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  feems  to  intimate  that 
he  has,  we  (hall  both  of  us  be  more  accurate  in  our 
future  correlpondence  upon  this  point.  Till  he  lets 
me  right  I  own  I  cannot  fay,  with  precifion,  whe- 
ther it  was  20,oooL  40,000!.  or  6o,oool.  though 
I  believe  it  was  nearer  the  greater  thaa-the  fmaller 
fums.  There  are  two  other  articles,  which  Mr. 
J.  J.  entirely  pafles  over ;  a  great  houfc  and  coftly 
furniture  in  London,  which,  joined  to  the  current 
expences  necefiarily  incurred  by  a  nobleman  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  this  opulent  and  luxurious  coun- 
try, will,  I  believe,  fully  account  for  the  250,000!. 
which  Anti-Sejanus  has  fuppofed  to  have  been  ex<. 
pended  by  the  Favourite,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or 
Four  years. 

As  to  the  other  article,  which  is  his  cruel  and 
unparalled  treatment  of  the  poordifappointed  heir, 
whoft  inheritance  he  pofleffes,  I  will  inform  Mr. 
J.  J.  that  I  have  fcen  a  letter,  not  many  months 
old,  from  that  unhappy  gentleman  who  is  at  this 
prefent  time  ftarving  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Eaft, 
a  letter  which  would  move  the  mod  flinty  bofom 
to  companionate  his  unfortunate  fituation,  in  want 
of  the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  and  under  the 
deepeft  and  blackeft  of  all  horrors,  the  dread  of 
leaving  feveral  unhappy  children  to  ftruggle  in  the 
wide  world  with  hunger  and  thirft,  cold  and  naked- 
nefe. 

Mr.  J.  J.  mentions  a  crbfs  bill,  which  he  tells 
us  may  be  brought  againft  fome  of  the  friends  of 
Anti-Sejanus.  In  the  name  of  juftice,  let  it  be 
preferred  2  I. know  tfieir  innocence,  their  integrity  \ 

if 
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if  there  is  the  leaft  fufpicion  ef  their  guilt,  let  them 
be  brought  to  their  trial ;  they  have  nothing  dark 
or  myfterious  about  them;  they  live  in  the  light, 
and  love  it.  So  far.  from,  being  found  guilty  of 
corruption,  I  am  confident, -that  the  more. their 
condudt  is  examined,  the  whiter  their  characters  will 
appear.  Let  them  be  lifted,  and  bolted  to  the  bran  y 
and  it  will  then  be  found,  that  of  .all  the  infamous 
fallhoods  that  were  ever  urged  againft  any  fet  of 
men,  none  could  be  more  void  of  foundation  than 
that  any  of  the. late  Minifters  ever  increafed  their 
private  fortunes  by  bafe  and  indiredt  practices,  or 
received  the  Yalue  of  a  fingle  flrilling  for  the  diipo* 
fal  of  any  favours  of  the  .Crown  during  the  many 
years  in  which  moftjof  thsm  had  opportunities 
of  recommending  perfons  to  employments  in  almoft 
every  department  of  the  ftate,  ■ 

Jug.  30.  Philanoua. 

P.  S.  Since  this  letter  was  written,  I  have  feen 
another  anfwer  from  Mr-' J;: J.  in  yefterday*s  pa- 
per, who  affirms,  that  the  income  of  the  eftate 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Favourite  by  Mr. 

W ,  is  fufficient  to  account  for  all  the  expences 

that  he  has  incurred.  Thi*  is  an  abfolute  impofii- 
bility  ;.for  I  here  repeat  it  again,  that  Sejanus  does 
not  receive  from  that  bequeft  above  5000L  per  an- 
num clear.  As  to  theexpreflion  of  ft  ale-jobbings 
Mr.  J.  J.  is  too  good  a  writer  himfelf  not  to  per- 
ceive that  Anti-Sejanus  is  very  Iitde  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  nonfenfe*  For  my  own-  part,  the  word  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  very  expreffive  •,  but  if  Mr.  J.  J. 
really  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  I  would  ad- 
vile  him,  by  all  means,  to  afk  his  patron,  who,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  underftands  the  word  as  well  as  any 
in  the  Englilh,  language. 

D  3  HAVING 
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HAVING  endeavoured  in  a  former  letter  to 
fhew,  that  die  computations  publilhed  by 
jinti-Sejamis  of  the  Favourites  income  and  out- 
goings, whereby  he  charges  that  nobleman  with 
having  plundered  the  public,  are,  as  to  the  firft 
point  or  income,  arbitrarily  taken  up  at  random, 
or  invented  for  the  occafion  *  and  as  to  the  fecond 
point  of  out-goings,  abfolutelv  falfe  and  contradic- 
tory to  indifputable  fads,  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  any  man's  knowledge ;  I  fliall  now  per- 
form the  promife  of  my  laft  fetter,  to  Gonfider  the 
charge  of  peculation  againft  the  Favourite,  inde- 
pendently of  Juch  matters  as  the  writer  thought  fit 
to  affignfor  his  reafbn,  and  to  anfwerthe  accufation 
with  materials  furnilhed  by  the  accufer. 

The  Favourite  hath  been  in  three  offices  under 
the  Crown ;  thofe  of  groom  of  the  ftole,  fecretary 
of  ftate,  and  firft  commiffioner  of  the  treafury.  A 
fecretary  of  ftate  in  this  country  hath  no  opportu- 
nity to  poflefe  himfelf  of  the  nation's  treafure :  He 
may,  if  he  be  wicked  enough,  fell  the  fecrets  of 
his  office  to  foreign  powers,  accumulating  wealth 
by  betraying  his  lung  and  Country :  But  to  purloin 
the  money  of  the  ftate,  is  a  crime  out  of  his  reach, 
let  the  iniquity  of  his  heart  be  what  it  will,  becaufe 
not  a  penny  belonging  to  the  nation  pafles,  or  can 
pafs  through  his  fingers.  A  groom  of  the  ftole 
might,  if  he  be  a  low  rogue,  fecret  the  King's  old 
deaths,  for  ought  I  know,  but  never  yet  got  his 
hands  into  the  chefts  of  the  Exchequer.  The  only 
fituation,  therefore,  where  the  moft  raging  party 
jealoufy  can  fufpeft  the  Favourite  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  plundering  the  public,  is  that  of  his  eleven 
months  prefiding  at  the  board  of  treafury ;  and 
there  Anti-Sejanus  does,  by  plain  confeffion,  ex- 
torted by  the  force  of  truth,  acquit  him  of  embez- 
zling the  nation's  money.    For  (lays  he)  "  I  will 

"  not 
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c<  not  fuppofe  that  he  imbezzled  the  public  money,; 
€t  when  he  officioufly  thruft  himfelf  into  office ;  be-. 
**  caufe  therie  were  fo  many  checks  upon  him  in 
ct  that  department  that  he  could  not  eamy  have  done 
c<  it  without  aflbciates,  or  poffefling  more  courage 
"  or  cunning  than  I  take  him  to  be  maimer  of" 
Does  the  writer  particularize  any  method  by  whifch 
Sejanus  might  be  fuppofed  to  plunder  the  public, 
fince  by  imbezzlement  he  neither  did  nor  could  da 1 
it  ?  Did  he  partake  in  the  profits  of  unreafonable 
contra&s,  or  pafs  exorbitant  treasury  accounts  by:, 
bribery  ?  Not  a  word  to  any  fueh1  purpofe.-— Aria 
why  not  ? — becaufe  the  writers  imagination  did  not* 
ferve  him  with  any  feafible  project  of  defrauding 
the  ftate,  which  might  be  colourably  afcribed  to 
Sejanus.     As  he  ftates  the  matter,   Sejanus  hathr 
filched  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  thou-  \ 
fand  pounds  out  of  the  national  purfe,  during  his 
eleven  months  continuance  at  the  treafury  :  At  tfcl 
lame  time  he  never  did  imbezzle  one  /hilling  in  thati 
office :  and  yet  this  willing  witnefs,  Anti-Stjanusf. 
tfith  the  help  of  all  his  own  friends  arid  Sej anus's 
other  enemies,  in  and  out  of  office,  whether  furious . 
authors  or  gentle  readers,  cannot  tract  any  ftep  that  * 
he  took,  or  unravel  the  craft  he  pra&iced  to  effeQ: 
that  enormous  depredation.     The  obvious  cohclu- 
fions  from  hence  are,  that,  in  truth,  he  ufedno  me-: , 
thod  of  plundering,  either  common  or  uncommon.*  % 
and  that  the  letter-writer  did  not  believe  His  own, 
calumny ;  that  the  party  traduced  may  be  a  very . 
honeft  man,  and  the  author  traducing  is  no  other 
than  a  party  advocate.    Neither  of  which  pofitions 
do  I  pretend  to  advance  as  new-  difcoveries.     A . 
very  ordinary  invention  ftraining  to  produce  me- .: 
thods  whereby  an  abandoned  Royal  Favourite  is  ca- 
pable of  railing  a  great  eftate,  might,  no, doubt, 
fiiggeft  feveral  poflible  expedients  to  that  purjkife,  - 
fuch  as  wheedling  the  Crown  but  of  its  money,  re- 

D  4  ceiving 
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ceiving  an  over-grown  bribe  from  France  for  turn- 
ing Mr.  Pitt  out  of  adminiftration,  touching  half 
a  million  for  procuring  to  the  French  a  fcandalous 
peace,  with  many  other  devices  equally  fpecious. 
But  the  letter-writer  having  fhaped  his  accufation  to 
his  own  mind,  and  laid  it  to  be  plundering  of  the 
public,  I  do  hereby  enter  my  caveat  againft  any 
after-claps  of  a  tardy  invention,  or  infinuations  of 
any  other  fpecies  of  rapine,  by  which  the  Favourite 
colle&ed  his  treafure. 

He  goes  on  to  afk  how  Sejanus's  riches  could  be 
acquired  but  by  public  fpoil.  u  Tell  me,  (fays  he, 
c<  with  a  noble  pride  of  virtue)  tell  me,  ye  flatterers 
**  of  his,  was  it  by  ftock-jobbing  or  ftate-jobbing 
*'  that,  from  a  needy  northern  Thane,  he  is  be- 
"  come  a  potent  Britifli  Noble  ? "  It  does  fomc- 
times  happen,  even  to  tolerable  orators,  that  in  the 
career  or  their  eloquence,  wanting  matter  to  anfwer 
their  intentions,  they  are  forced  to  fill  up  and  round 
a  period  with  a  chance  word  that  carries  no  idea. 
I  mould  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  this  misfortune 
fliould  befall  Anti-Sejanus  \  and  I  much  fufpcdt  that* 
in  his  fit  of  fublime  contempt  for  the  pernicious  Fa- 
vourite and  his  Parafites,  common-fcnfe  hath  dipt 
from  under  his  virtuous  enthufiafm.  I  am  at  a  lo6 
to  guefs  what  he  points  at  in  the  wof d  ftate-job- 
bing i  and  am  apt  to  fancy,  that  the  jingling  of  this 
term,  with  the  other  of  ftock-jobbing,  was  the  only 
circumftance  which  recommended  the  former  to  his 
choice,  and  that  otherwife  he  intended  by  ftate- 
jobbing  neither  one  thing  nor  another.  If  I  was 
one  of  thofe  flatterers  whom  he  calls  upon  with  fo 
much  dignity  for  an  anfwer,  or  if  I  held  a  place  of 
profit,  as  he  fays  the  late  miniftry  did  for  above  two 
years,  upon  the  tenor  of  pleafing  Sejanus,  I  declare 
I  could  not  anfwer  one  word  in  particular  to  this 

Sueftion,  not  comprehending  what  it  refers  to* 
tut  in  general  I  can  anfwer,  without  flattery  to  any 

body, 
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body,  that,  confidering  from  what  quarter  the 
queftion  ifiues,  if  it  contains  any  meaning,  this  will 
come  out  to  be  fome  foul  and  falfe  infinuation.  As 
1  cannot  flatter  Sejanus  upon  the  head  of  ftate-job-' 
bing,  neither  can  I  compliment  him  upon  the  topic 
of  ftock-jobbing,  having  always  heard  that  in 
Bloomfbury-fquare,  at  White's,  and  Arthur's,  and 
Newmarket  too,  his  Lordihip  paffed  for  a  fhallow 
fellow  at  all  kinds  of  gaming.  To  lay  the  truth, 
he  never  was  a  dealer  in  flocks :  Nor  if  he  (hould 
walk  into  the  Alley,  would  any  Jew  or  ftock-broker 
know  his  face.  Loving  candour,  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  date  of  the  cafe  as  it  really  is, 
however  duadvantageous  the  concefiion  may  prove 
to  Sejanus  in  the  polite  affemhlies  before-mentioned*' 
or  how  much  foever  it  may  turn  to  his  difcredit  among 
the  monied  men  at  Jonathan's.  I  will  anfwer  fur- 
ther,  not  in  flattery,  but  in  fmgknefs  of  heart,  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  Favourite  got  his  riches  by 
plunder  and  rapine,  by  ftock-jobbing  or  ftate-job- 
bing,  ifthatfignifiesany  indired  practice,  becaufc 
I  know,  with  die  reft  of  the  world,  the  fair  means 
by  which  they  came  to  his  pofleffion j  and  again, 
that  I  do  believe  his  intereft  in  the  princely  fortune 
left  by  Mr.  Wortley,  has  been  fufficient  to  enable 
him  to  make  fuch  a  purchafe  as  he  did,  and  to 
gratify  a  polite  tafte  in  many  articles  of  elegant 
expence.  J.  J. 

I  Will  very  readily  acknowledge  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
that  I  do  not  know  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  Ifle 
of  Bute ;  and  if  that  income  has  been  fufficient  to 
pay  for  the  eftates,  the  palaces,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  excite  the  amazement  of  all  mankind, 
I  fhall  think  Ant i-Scj anus  much  in  the  wrong,  as  it 
it  not  the  bufinefs  of  any  political  writer  to  take 
the  matter  under  his  confideration,  every  man  hav- 
ing ah  undoubted  right  to  diipofe  of  his  private 

fortune 
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fortune  as  he  thinks  proper.  But  I  adhere  to  what 
Anti-Scjanus  originally  laid,  and  what  is  known  to 
every  body,  that  the  income  of  the  late  Mr.  Wort- 
hy's whole  fortune,  that  Was  at  the  dilpofal  of  the 
Thane,  has  not  amounted  to  above  5000L  per  arm.. 
*nd  neither  of  the  employments  he  held  produced 
6000I.  Thefe  are  things  in  which  there  is  no  myf- 
tery,  and  which  five  hundred  people  know  as  well 
as  myfelf ;  therefore  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
defire  Mr.  J.  J.  to  caft  up  what  can  have  been  the 
produce  of  thefe  funds,  viz.  the  employments  which 
he  held  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  eftate 
which  he  has  had,  I  think  about  five,  not  forget- 
ting before  he  ftrikes  the  ballance,  to  deduft  the 
intereft  of  the  money  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of 
coal  mines  from  the  truft  eftate. 

However,  I  will  be  a  better  friend  to  the  noble 
perfon  he  means  to  fupport  than  he  is,  by  lfetting 
him  know  that  he  will  ferve  him  more  effeftuially 
by  being  Jilcnt.  I  (hall  conclude  this  letter  with  a 
ihort  extraft  from  a  Roman  hiftorian,  who,  fpeaking 
of  a  gentleman  that,  from  mean  circumftdncesy  be- 
came in  a  few  years  very  rich  and  powerful^  goes  on 
thus,  "  He  railed  magnificent  piles  of  building ;  he 
**  purchafed  great  quantities  of  coftly  furniture^  as 
u  well  as  books  and  pi£htres\  his  expenses  were 
iC  exceffive.  He  gave  prodigious  fums  in  maftiage 
"  with  his  children.  At  laft  he  was  accufed,  and 
*  interrogated  who  Was  his  father  ?  What  tftatt  he 
"  left  him  ?  What  other  accefftons  had  fallen  CO  him  ? 
"  What  fervices  he  had  done  the  public  ?  How  he 
"  became  fo  immoderately  rich  ?  Whatprefents  he 
"  had  received  from  the  Emperor  or  others  ?  What 
"  his  expences  were  ?  And  to  bow  much  his  whole 
"  eftate  amounted?" — Upon  his  not  being  able  to 
give  a  fatisfaAory  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions,  he  was 
round  guilty  immediately  of  crimen  peculates,  and 
was  condemned  accordihgly.  Phila^clia. 

[O* 
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[fyn  demdtijbing  the  Jettets,  in  Sept.  17*5,  by  Ami* 
Sejanusy  and  a  continuation  of  his  letters.] 

1AM  defirous  to  talk  a  little  ferioufly  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  compofe  the  prefent  adminiftra^ 
tk>n;  but  their  conduit,  confidered  in  themoft  fa- 
vourable and  good-natured  light  imaginable,  will 
atbeftmove  our  contempt  andderifion.  Can  any 
thing,  let  me  afk,  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  fee 
how  they  plume  themfelves,  and  are  extolled  by 
their  fycopnants,  becaufe  the  French  have  condef* 
cended  to  promHe  they  will  deftroy  the  Jettees  of 
die  harbour  of  Dunkirk  ?  A  point  which  they  vo- 
luntarily offered  to  the*  late  mmiftry  x>yer  and  over 
again ;  but  it  was  fuch  a  poor  piece  of  finefle,  fuch 
a  bare-faced  evafion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that 
they  would  not  hear  of  it  a  moment,  unlefs  attend- 
ed with  other,  and  infinitely  more  eflential  articles. 
Thelfc  aWe  and  expert'  negotiators  were  well  await* 
that  the  harbour  itfelf,  which  is  the  principal  point 
under  confideration,  could  nbt  be  effe&Ually  de- 
forced any  other  way,  than  by  demolifliing  the 
Sluice  of  Bergue*,  and  patting  ofFthe  waters  through 
the  canal  of  Mardyke.  As  to  the  Jettees,  if  they 
were  entirety  removed  from  the  very  foundation 
(which  I  know  they  will  not  be,  for  they  talk  of 
destroying  nothing  but  a  few  fafcines  and  upper 
works  to  give  a  momentary  amufement)  the  harbour 
would  ftill  remain,  for  a  vaft  number  of  years,  as 
open  and  ufeful  as  ever.  This  is  a  point,  which 
the  late  miniftry  demonftrated  to  the  French  court, 
by  able  and  experienced-  engineers,*  who  were  fent 
thither  for  that  very  purpofe :  And  this  is  a  point 
which  I  am  confident  the  late  minifters  would  have 
compleated,  if  they  had  not  too  prematurely  fallen 
a  facrifice  to  the  wicked  defigns  and  intrigues  of 
the  Favourite.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  as 
theft  gentlemen  had  too  much  fagacity  and  expe- 
rience 


rience  to  be  impofed  upon  themfelves,  fo  they  had 
too  much  veracity  and  honour  to  impofe  on  the  ifeft 
of  mankind.  They  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
the  dupes  and  bubbles  of  our  artful  and  perfidious 
neighbours;  and  afterwards  publifh  a  pompous 
Gazette,  to  inform  the  intelligent  part  of  the  world, 
how  much  they  intended  to  impoie  on  their  coun- 
try. No — they  refolutely  infilled  on  the  treaty  of 
peace  being  fulfilled,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moil  fa- 
tisfadtory  manner  -,  and  left  it  to  thefe  young,  in- 
experienced, ignorant  negotiators  to  be  the  dupes 
to  foreign  kingdoms,  as  they  are  the  fcorn  and  de- 
rifion  of  their  own.  >  Anti-Sej  anus. 

THERE  is  one  point  which  I  have  advanced  in 
a  former  letter,  and  muft  beg  my  readers  will  for- 
give me,  if  I  here  repeat  it  again ;  as  it  has  been 
confidently  denied,  by  a  Jhamelefs  and  abandoned 
fcribler  on  the  other  fide.  What  I  am  now  (peak- 
ing of  alludes  to  the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk ;  which  can  never  be  effe&ed,  by  remov- 
ing a  few  fafcines  and  upper-works,  on  the  Jettees, 
as  the  prefent  ignorant  and  boaflful  minifters  would 
endeavour  to  perfuade  us.  The  only  way  of  doing 
it  to  any  purpofe  muft  be  by  deftroying  the  Sluice 
of  Bergues,  and  pafling  off  the  waters  through  the 
canal  of  Mardyke.  I  could  wifh  that  thofe  perfons, 
who  are  fo  loft  to  fhame,  as  to  accufe  the  late  mi- 
niftry  of  remifsnefs  in  this  material  point,  would 
call  for  the  papers  containing  the  whole  negotia- 
tion, and  let  them  be  laid  before  the  parliament 
and  the  public.  They  will  there  fee  the  reports  of 
thole  able  engineers,  who  were  fent  to  Dunkirk  to 
infpeft  the  harbour,  and  the  fpirited  remonftrances 
that  were  made  from  time  to  time,  by  the  late  admin 
niftration,  to  the  French  court.  .  How  would  it 
cover  them  with  confufion,  to  fee  the  caution  and 
fpirit  with  which  thefe  experienced  ftatefmen  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  in  this  arduous  affair,  and  baffled  all  the 
fincffe  and  artifice  of  our  treacherous  neighbours ! 
I  am  perfuaded  in  my  confcience  that  they  would 
have  completed  this  material  article,  if  they  had 
continued  in  power  a  few  months  longer :  but  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  whether  the  French  will  do  more 
than  amufe  the  prefent  negotiators,  as  they  are  (b 
well  acquainted  with  their  inexperience  and  incapa- 
city, I  am  too  great  a  lover  of  my  country  not  to 
wifb  they  may  cQmpleat  what  their  predeceflbrs  have 
lb  happily  begun  -,  and  though  I  only  laugh  at  them 
for  the  little  low  artifice,  which  they  have  ufed  in 
relation  to  the  Jettees,  yet  if  they  procure  the  full 
performance  of  the  treaty,  in  the  entire  demolition 
of  the  harbour,  I  will  return  them  my  warmeft 
thanks  in  the  moft  grateful  and  public  manner. 

Anti-Sbjanus. 

Monftrum  horrendum,  inform**  ingens,   cui  lumen 

;     ADEMTUM.  VlRO. 

THE  defcription  which  is  given  by  Virgil  of  Po- 
lyphemus, in  the  line  above  quoted,  fcems  to  fuic 
exa&ly  with  a  monfter,  that  has  for  fome  time  paft 
moft  grievoufly  infefted  this  ifland ;  and  committed 
greater  outrages  and  barbarities,  than  any  fiery  dra- 
gon in  romance  or  even  the  wild  beaft  of  MarvejoL 
It  is  a  horrid,  (hapelefs,  unwieldy  creature,  with- 
out either  eyes  or  understanding ;  falling  upon  every 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way,  with  blind  and  undif- 
tinguifhed  fury.  There  is  nothing  fo  pure  and  in- 
nocent, fo  great  and  (acred,  as  to  efcape  its  mad- 
nefs:  we  have  fcen  it  tear  to  pieces  the  honefty 
of  Bedford,  the  integrity  of  Grenvilk*  and  the  fpi- 
rit  and  abilities  of  the  two  Montagues.  Having 
committed  thefe  (hocking  ravages,  it  prowls  about 
for  further  prey,  to  glut  its  infatiable  appetite ; 
and  falls  with  aftonifhing  rapacity  upon  the  bloom- 
ing virtues  of  our  great,  and  patriot  commoner. 

The 
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The  jjext  ftep  that  it  will  take  is  not  difficult  to 
forefee :  at  a  lofs  for  further  rapine,  we  fhall  foon 
find  it  dircdt  all  its  vengeance  againft  itfelf,  and 
with  true  viperous  rage  prey  upon  its  own  bowels. 
This  is  generally  the  end  of  that  hideous  monfter 
Party  ;  and  one  may  venture  to  foretell  that  it 
will  certainly,  and  fpeedily  happen,  to  the  ftrange 
and  unnatural  Junto,  who  arc  now  poffefled  of  the 
adnriniftration.  It  is  impoffible  that  they  fhould 
long  continue  in  the  fituation  they  are  in  at  prefem ; 
they  carry  with  them  the  principles  of  their  own 
decay,  and  muft  in  the  nature  of  things  very  fhort- 

Jiff  the, 
And  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion 
.  Lcsve  not  a  wreck  behind. 
The  accounts  which  we  have  lately  received  from 
Newfoundland,  cannot  fail  of  perplexing  and  alarm- 
ing them,  to  the  higheft  degree.  They  ait  igno- 
rant of  the  common  forms,  and  routine  of  office  : 
how  then  can  it  be  expe&ed  that  they  fhould  lee 
into  every  nice,  intricate,  and  iecrct  movement  ? 
That  they  fhould  be  fo  fhrewd  and  circumfpeA  in 
their  negotiations,  as  to  counterplot  the  deep  and 
fubtle  intrigues  of  foreign  courts  ?  That  when  the 
treaties,  which  we  have  concluded,  are  undermin- 
ed by  cunning,  or  broken  by  violence,  they  fhould 
be  poffefled  of  craft  and  fineffe  enough  to  reftore 
them  on  one  hand,  or  of  fpirit,  and  agility,  to  a£ 
fcrt  them  on  the  other  ?  Will  they  dare  to  refill  the 
encroachments  of  foreign  powers,  with  half  that 
refolution,  courage,  and  ability,  which  the  late  mi~ 
hiftry  fhewed  in  all  their  negotiations  ?  Is  it  not  ra- 
ther probable  that,  insufficient  as  they  are  to  Sup- 
port and  maintain  our  rights,  they  will  either  tame- 
ly fubmit  to  fee  them  invaded,  or  by  their  weak  and 
blundering  meafures  involve  us  in  all  the  miferies  of 
war.     I  do  not  afk  thefe  queftions  wantonly,  and 

at 
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at  random :  Thsy  sirifc  from  the  love  that  I  bear  to 
my  country,  and  the  prefent  critical  Situation  of  our 
affairs.    If  evpr  thpre  was  a  period,  when  the  great- 
eft jftitf  and  experience,  the  greateft  fpirit  and  a&i- 
vity,  the  greateft  honefty  arid  uprightnefs  were  ne- 
ceflary  iij  our  leaders  v  it  is  at  this  prefent  inftant, 
when  our  perfidious  neighbours  are  watchful  to  un- 
dermine us,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  encroach- 
ing upon  our  Pghts ;  and  yet  fuch  is  the  Situation 
ofour  finances,  that  a  new  war  is  juftly  to  be  dread- 
ed, as  one  of  the  greateft,  and  moft  fatal  evils. 
When  our  affairs  are  thus  intricate  and  urgent,  why 
are  they  committed  to  the  management  of  raw,  in- 
experienced youth,  and  dilatory  doating  age  ?  Why 
is  the  malignant  influence  of  Sejanus  fo  great  and 
prevalent,  that  no  perfon  of  ability  and  uprightnefs 
will  come  near  to  afiift  us  ?  It  has  extended  itfelf, 
like  a  large  and  baneful  tree,  under  the  lhadow  of 
which  nothing  will  grow,  but  contemptible  weeds, 
and  cold  and  torpid  hemlock.     Our  noble  and  Spi- 
rited patriot  flies  from  it,  as  he  would  from  the  pef- 
tilence :  And  with  him  are  flown  all  our  hopes  of 
feeing,  the  welfare  and  glory  of  this  kingdom  pro- 
moted !  It  is  not  to  me  at  all  furprifing  that  Mr. 
Pitt  fhould  refufe  to  have  any  concern,  or  connec- 
tion with  the  prefent  fet  of  minifters.     It  might  rea- 
fonably  be  expe&ed  frohi  his  fpirit,  his  prudence 
and  his  honour;  all  which  forbad  him  to  co-ope- 
rate with  fuch  a  pye-ball'd  Junto,  who  can  never 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light,  than  as  tools  to  a 
proud  and  pernicious  Favourite.     It  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  thefe  gentlemen  fhould  have  fo  lit- 
tle modefty,  or  fo  much  felf  love,  as  to  flatter  them- 
felves,  and  give  it  out  to  the  world,  that  they  were 
fure  of  the  affiftance  of  his  fpirit  and  abilities.     I 
have  candour  enough  to  think  that  fome  of  them 
believed  it  would  happen,  when  they  fo  confident- 
ly afierted  it ;  and  we  muft  impute  it  to  their  dis- 
appointment 


.  (50) 
appointment  and  vexation,  that  they  are  now  fo 
eager  in  depreciating  and  abufmgj  the  commoner. 
In  fhort,  I  cannot  help  pitying  them  fincerdy  and 
heartily:  They  have  thruft  out  to  fea,  without  rud- 
der to  fleer,  orcompafs  to  guide  them — they  have 
no  light  to  direft  themfelves  by,  but  the  dim  faint 
twinkling  of  their  own  poor  abilities — the  ocean  is 
tempeftuous— the  channel  rocky — and  the  paflage 
dangerous ;  it  is  about  a  million  to  one  that  they 
are  caft  away — but  fhould  they  efcape,  they  will 
find  themfelves  at  laft— only  in  Fools  Paradise, 
under  the  dominion  and  tyranny  of  the  ufurping  Se- 
janus.  Anti-Sejakus. 


•  Ridiculum  acri 


Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumq;  fecat  res.  Hor. 
I  HAVE  vanity  enough  to  think,  from  the  kind 
reception,  which  thefe  papers  have  met  with  from 
the  world,  that  if  I  had  fooner  taken  up  the  pen, 
and  bppofed  the  pernicious  power  of  the  Favour*  te% 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  have  let  loofc  his  wan- 
ton imagination,  in  planning  fo  many  wild  and  vi- 
fionaryfchemes,  to  the  ruin  of  this  unhappy  king- 
dom. There  is  n9  other  way  of  making  amends  to 
my  country  for  this  fad  negleft,  than  by  promifing 
that  I  will  never  leave  him,  till  I  have  hunted  him 
down,  and  ftript  him  as  bare  of  power,  as  a  blight- 
ed tree  is  of  leaves,  on  the  bleakeft  barreneft  moor 
in  Scotland.  If  ever  an  oppofition  to  the  meafures 
of  government  was  allowable,  it  muft  be  fo  at  this 
prefent  crifis,  when  through  the  caprice  and  intri- 
gues of  a  pernicious  Favourite^  the  reins  are  entrus- 
ted with  a  fet  of  men,  who  are  as  unable  to  con- 
duct the  wheels  of  ftate,  as  Phaeton  was  the  chariot 
of  the  fun ;  and  who  like  him,  after  difperfing  for 
awhile,  in  their  fhort  career  of  glory,  unequal  light 
and  heat,  fcorcliing  up  fome  parts,  and  leaving 
others  to  ftarve  with  cold,  cannot  fail  of  tumbling 

headlong 
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headlong  dow^  into  the  abyfs  of  infamy.  Could 
any  thing  degrade  the  dignity  of  government  lover, 
than  the  abfurd  behaviour  of  this  abfurd  junto,  dur- 
ing the  late  famous  negotiations?  At  a  meeting  in 
the  country,  where  a  bufy,  buftling,  felf-impor- 
tant  old  woman  fat  in  the  chair,  it  was  abfolutely 
put  to  the  vote  whether  or  no  theyfhould  accept  of 
the  higheft  and  moll  honourable  offices  in  the  ftate, 
which  at  that  time  went  a  begging.  A  few  of  them, 
who  had  more  grace  and  modefty  than  their  fellows, 
were  totally  againft  it ;  alledging  their  want  of  ex- 
perience, ability,  confequence,  and  feveral  other 
ingredients,  which  are  neceflary  to  the  compofition 
of  a  perfect  ftatelrnan.  But  it  did  not  all  fignify  a 
farthing ;  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  con- 
fiderabk  majority  of  voices,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  fit  down  quietly,  and  have  their  feveral  em- 
ployments tried  on.  Some  of  them  protefted  aloud 
that  they  did  not  fit ;  but  the  oldwomany  whoa&ed 
in  this  cafe  as  ftate-taylor,  and  cut  them  out  for  them, 
fwore  very  pofitively,  that  by  G —  they  became 
them  excellently  well,  and  fat  upon  them  with  the 
greateft  eafe  and  propriety  imaginable.  A  fpara 
thin  gentleman  in  particular,  who  was  to  be  dreft 
up  in  one  of  the  largeft  fuits,  full  trimmed,  and 
embroidered,  begged  for  God's  fake  that  he  might 
be  excufed,  as  it  was  fo  much  too  big  for  him  that 
he  could  not  half  fill  it,  and  was  afraid  of  being 
laughed  at  for  his  ridiculous  and  tawdry  appearance. 
But  the  old  woman  infilled  upon  his  wearing  it ;  tel- 
ling him  that  he  would  grow  bigger  every  day;  and 
as  to  the  lace  and  embroidery,  if  he  did  hot  know 
what  to  do  with  it  himfelf,  Ihe  would  readily  take 
k  off  his  hands.  By  this  means  the  feveral  em- 
ployments were  at  lafl  difpofed  of;  but  how  fhamc- 
fully  and  improperly  it  v/as  done,  may  be  feen  by 
the  ridiculous  and  contemptible  figure  which  the 
perfons  make  on  whom  they  were  bellowed.  In- 
Vol.  II.  E  deed, 
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deed  they  put  me  in  mind  of  a  high  fherifFs  retinue, 
wh.cn  he  (allies  forth  %o  meet  my  Lord  Judge:  A 
'  fet  of  fellows  ire  picked  up,  from  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  fut  into  ctoaths,  that  have  been 
made  time  out  of  mind :  k  does  not  fignify  a  hut- 
ton  whether  their  liveries  fit  them  or  not,  Jo  as  they 
are  all  of  one  colour-,  fo*  you  may  frequently  fee  a 
tall,  raw-boned,  lubberly  fellow  fqueezed  into  a 
coat,  that  was  made  for  a  young  lad  of  thirteen ; 
and  a  little,  Aim,  fpincUe-ihanked  creature  almoft 
loft  in  one,  that  is  big  enough  for  the  famous  Mr. 
Bright.  Anti-Sejanus. 

O  Faciles  dare'fummadeoSy  eadmq\  tueri 
Difficile*  !  Lucaw . 

HOW  deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  this  unhappy 
country,  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  prcfent  ill-af- 
forted  minifters,  who  are  diftrafted  by  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  interefts,  appetites,  and  connexions  ?  And 
yet — how  little  profpeft  is  there  that  our  fituation 
can  be  mended,  while  we  are  under  the  malignant 
influence  of  an  all»dire6ting  Favourite ;  who  in  the 
"fudden  and  furptizing  revolutions  that  he  effedts 
has  no  other  oracle  to  confuh  than  his  own  deceit- 
ful and  prepofterous  Will  ?  I  cannot  fey  that  I  feel 
myfelf  elated  with  the  hopes  of  happier  days,  though 
a, multiplicity  of  reafons  induces  me  to  think  ano- 
ther change  of  adminiftration  at  preient  on  the  ta- 
pis.    The  difagreement  of  our  motley  minifters  a- 
•mong  themfelves  -,  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
!at  a  time  when  the  whole  nation  is  looking  up  to  k 
for  redrefs  \  the  variety,  and  diftraftion  of  our  coun- 
cils; the  uncertainty  of  the  fyftem,  if  there  is  any, 
chalked  out  by  our  leaders  -,  the  fulfome  flattery,, 
which  is  paid  to  a  pernicious  and  detefted  Favour- 
ite— all  thefe  are  fa  many  convincing  proofs,  that 
.the  miniftry  can  never  ftand  on  its  preient  ill-cemenfc- 
ed,  and  tottering  bafis.     Whcdier  from  the  rutv- 

bifh, 


biih,  that  may  be  gathered  up  when  they  fall,  duly 
tempered  together  with  other  frefti  materials,  oat 
mote  ufeftil  arid  permanent  is  likely  to  be  formed* 
is  i  queftion  that  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  an-* 
fiver*  if  we  can  onoe  find  out  Who  wifl  be  the  archi- 
tea,  or  matter  builder  of  the  new  fabric.  Will  th« 
great  commoher  be  called  forward  to  draw  out  the 
plan,  and  overtook  the  operations?  Will  his  up 
light  kiftfmflfl,  the  generous  and  patriotic  Earl  Tern* 
pie*  whole  unlhaken  firmnefi  we  have  experienced 
for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  be  the  chief  pillar  and 
fupport  irf  the  new  ftrufitire?  Theft  may  we  ex* 
pc&  a  firm  and  well  proportioned  edifice,  in  which 
both  ufe  and  Ornament,  (trength  ahd  harmony*  WiU 
be  equally  confuked.  But,  alas,  thefe  ii  fto  im- 
mediate  pfofpeft  of  fuch  an  etlnt  happenings  though 
it  is  fo  ardently,  fo  uniterfally  wifhed  for  by  every 
one,  who  has  the  welfare  of  hi*  Country  at  heart,  i 
am  lofty  to  fay  that  the  reigfliftg  tafte  is  too  gothfc* 
too  northern  l-^inftead  of  this  able  mafter,  a  blua-* 
(feting  Favourite  will  be  employed*  to  p*t  toga* 
ther  tooth*  &A*fi&  adfflirilftmk**,  tthich  will  end 
like  the  prefcnt  in  confufion  and  uproan  The  m^ 
tetials,  he  will  make  ufe  of,  are  pars  of  them  old 
and  rotten  to  the  very  core*  j  and  part  of  them  fo 
warped  and  crooked*  that  it  is  as  ktfpoflible  th£/ 
ftiould  ever  be  firmly  united,  as  that  iron  and  clay 
fhould  Incorporate^  He  has  rio  other  dement  W 
bind  them,  than  that  of  intereft;  and  this  will  VCT/ 
foofl  crumble  and  moulder  away  into  nothing,  ft 
.  is  eafy  to  foretell  that  fuch  an  ilWompa&ed  ftruc-» 
ttae  will  not,  cannot  be  durable ;  fcis  like  the  fool* 
ilh  matfs  houfe,  which  the  feriptare  tells  us  wai 
built  upon  the  fand ;  When  the  reign  of  difconten{ 
defends*  artd  the  tarreftt  of  fa&km  feaifW,  and 
die  wind  of  party  beats  againft  k,  k  ftiuft  inev&U 
biy  feU,  aft*  bsxy  tike  defpicabl*  ftehktft  ifi  id 
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That  what  I  have  here  laid  down  is.  not  mere 
conjefture  and  fuppolition,  muft  be  evident  to  every 
one,  who  takes  the  trouble  of  considering  the  tem- 
per-and  complexion  of  the  times,  .  How  totally  arc 
they  altered,  within  thefc  laft  two  months,  from 
their  former  difpofition  and  colour?  Where  is  that 
virulent  hatred,  which  the  miniftry  fo  loudly  ex- 
prefled  againft  the  detefted  Sejanus?  It  is  convert- 
ed (proh  pudor,  inverfiq;  mores!)  into  love  and 
friendftiip.  Convinced  of  thetimpofiibility  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  plan,  which  the  lefe  experienced 
and  leS  temporizing. amongft  them,  hoped  former- 
ly to  purfue,  they  have  altered  their  ground,  and 
fly  for  fhelter  to  the  baleful  power  of  the  Favourite. 
The  old  and  hackney'd  politicians  have  already 
cry'd  out  peccavi^  and  are  prepared  to'undergo  any 

Fenance,  that  the  lordly  Thane  may  pleafe  to  inflidt. 
would  not  wifh  the  moft  inveterate  enemy  thjit  I 
have,  a  more  cruel  and  ignominious  fate,  than  to 
be  prefled  into  the  fervice  of  Sejanus,  and  compell- 
ed to  fight  under  his  ufurping  ftandard.  Yet  dread- 
ful as  the  fituation  is,  the  horrors  of  it  may  be  0iock- 
ingly  aggravated,  if  we  fuppofe  an  unweildly  vete- 
ran engaged  in  the  fame  fyfteuv  who  is  goaded  by 
thofe  turbulent  pgifions  revenge  and  rancour,  and 
grafps,  with  a  rapacity  unparallelled,  at  every  pre- 
ferment ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military,  to  ag- 
grandize a  family,  whom  one  .would  think  he  in- 
tends to  overlay  with  riches  and  honours.  Who  can 
enumerate  all  the  miferies  that  are  in  ftdre  for  .this 
devoted  kingdom,  if  we  are  thus  notorioufly  to  be 
oppreilcd  with  the  load  of  favouritifin,  and  conti- 
nue to  be  governed  by  the  blind  and  erring  fpirit  of 
partial  prejudice  ?  Who  can  forefee  all  the  confu— 
{ion,  uproar,  and  anarchy  that  awaits  us$  if  men  of 
tho-moft  fnining  talents,  and  ftadfaft  integrity,  are 
to  be  wantonly  thrown  afide,  becaufe  they  have  too 
much  honeft  pride  and  fpirit  to  "truckle,  and  bow 

the 


the  knee  to  Baal  ?  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is 
impofiible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  fhould  be 
the  leaft  harmony,  or  (lability  in  our  councils,  while 
aperverfe  and  fickle  Favourite  is  the  animating  foul 
of  the  Ul-digefted  fyftem.  His  altar  will  be  for 
ever  fmoaking  with  the  facrifice  of  men  and  rnea- 
fures:  faith  and  honour,  which  are  the  bafis  of  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  commerce,  will  every  hour  be 
ihamefully  disregarded :  perfons  of  ability  and  up- 
rightnefs  will  keep  aloof,  unwilling  to  be  refponfible 
for  meafures,  which  they  have  neither  plan'd  nor 
executed:  'There  will  be  a  conftant  fucceflion  of 
weak  or  wicked  tools,  to  carry  on  his  infamous  pur- 
pofes:  The  welfare  of  the  kingdom  will  be  neg- 
ledted,  in  the  general  ftruggle  and  fcramble  for  felf : 
every  change  will  leflen  tne  dignity  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  power  of  the  magiftracy,  by  begetting  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  contempt  for  government, 
and  an  impatience  of  fubordination.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  fay  where  this  confiifion  will  end  -,  but  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  melancholy 
profpeft,  which  will  be  chequered,  unlefs  the  hand 
of  Providence  interpoies,  with  ghaftly  fcenes  of  blood 
and  homon  Anti-Sejanus. 


About  forty  failors,  eager  to  get  on  Jhore,  croudedall 

into  one  boat,  -which  bad  no  fooner  boijied fail  than 

it  overfet  and  funk ;  whereby  thirty  of  them  were 

drowned.  Lond.  Gazette,  OA.  12. 

AFTER  turning  over  feveral  of  the  claffics,  in 

fearch  of  a  motto  for  this  day's  paper,  which  I  meant 

to  be  (Jefcriptive  of  the  origin  and  fate  of  the  new 

adminiftration;  an  author,  whom  they  muft  allow 

to  belong  to  their  party  (though  I  ftiould  much 

doubt  of  his  real  attachment  to  them,  as  he  has 

not  yet,  like  their  other  writers,  be-praifed  and  be- 

flattered  the  Favourite)  has  happily  furnifhed  mc 

with  the  fentence  above  quoted!,  which  exaftly  an- 
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tf*«F*  fflp  purptf?.  It  cwtwii  ft  tarye  ami  Jiv* \y 
%  defcriptien  <&  certain  poor  itwfwtnneH*  afamtumH 
that  tf  I  h*4  f99n4  it  m  any  other  paper,  I  &Qukl 
fcaye  cqnfidered  h  49  »  fatir?  on  the  gentlemen  nw 
y\  office  v  aqd  feoyld  haye  concluded  it  F«m9  from 
fomp  friendly  h*n4  who  join*  in  the  pleafcnt  ami 
Audible  undertaking  of  laughing  them  OWof  theft 
fraqons,  for  which  their  veiy  advocates  ate  by  thi* 
time  pretty  well  convinced  of  their  unfitness  and  ia, 
Efficiency, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  ranvulfon*,  vh»* 
the  caprice  and  intngije*  of  the  Favourite  had  ren-, 
dered  the  poflfeffiQ&  of  power  4ifagree%hte  and  dajy- 
gerous  to  thofe*  who  were  at  thai  time  the  occupy* 
trs,  thefaireft  ppporwnity  offered  tQ  remedy  every 
imaginary  national  grievance,  and  to  eftafcKffi  hi* 
Majefty's  government  on  a  fureandfoikf  ba&.  The 
#jmfttrs  of  $h*p$opk  might  have  had  the  principal 
foay;  the  filial  abdication  of  the  Favourite  might 
haye  been  eflfe&edi  v>4  men  of  the  fvft  abffiti&t 
and  credit  might  have  been  fele&ed,  incUfcrimiwJ^ 
ly  from  aU  parties,  to  fill  the  hieheft  offices  of  th* 
ftate.    An  adminiftration  xkm  formed  woyW  have 

Even  uniwfel  fatisfa&ion  to  the  kingdom,  would 
iveput  anendtaourdivifionsat  home,  andefta- 
kHlhedottr  credit  abroad.  It  was  the  higfeeft>  nay 
the  only  ambition  of  the  Qreat-Commoner*  and  his 
touly  patriotic  kinfmao,  to  haye  fettled  matters  on 
this  permanent  and  defirablc  foundation;  A  few 
'  wcfcsy  ox  perhaps  a  few  days  defcy  would  inevita- 
bly have  effected  this  falutary  pwpofe:  Thpft 
ftatefinen,  who  were  really  called  aloud  for  by  the 
people,  begged  and  entreated  that  the.  gentlemen 
now  in  office  would  have  a  little  patience  >  teBisg 
them  that  the  (hip  was  aground*  awl  it  required  the 
united  effort  of  die.  whole  crew-  to  get  bet  off,  and 
bnng  her  fafe  to  port    Butia  va»— they  began  a 

mutiny 
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mutiny  on  the.forecaftle,  and  crcuding  all  into,  one 
hat  declared"  they  would  Jbift  for  tbmfdves. 

I  will  not  purfue  the  metaphor  any  further,  (hough 
it  is  applicable  in  every  part;  but  aflc  thofe,  who 
are  impartial  and  infonfted,  whether  this  is  not  a 
true  pidbure  of  what  happened  at  the  late  change \ 
and  whether  I  am  juftly  accufed  of  mifleading  the 
nation,  in  affirming  that  the  prefent  crew  are  dis- 
countenanced by  the  two  patriots  2nd  their  friends, 
who  were  formerly  embarlced  in  the  feme  fliip,  and 
met  with  this  iriiurous  treatment  from  them  ?  What 
purpofe  can  it  ierve  to  amufe  the  public,  as  the  mi- 
nisterial writers  continue  to  do,  by  difputing  a  point 
that  is  given  up,  every  where  but  in  the  news-pa* 
pers-,  and  which  (if  the  parliament  is  not  farther 
prorogued)  will  be  proved  to  their  conflifion  fooft 
after  Chriftmas  ?  Had  thole  who  compofe  the  pre^ 
fent  minifhy  a&ed  in  conju&ion,  and  according  to 
their  engagements  with  Lord  Temple,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  every  thing  might  hare  bfcen  obtained,  that 
the  public  defiredj  but  their  vanity,  rafhnefs,  and 
ambition,  made  them  forget  the  obligations  they 
were  unaer,  and  facrifice  the  welfare  of  the  public 
jo  their  own  fordid  views  of  private  intereft  and  ad- 
vantage. 

Thcfe  are  fa£b  which  have  not  yet  been  touch- 
ed upon,  and  1  own  it  will  excite  my  curiofity  to 
obferve  what  anfwer  will  be'  attempted  to  be  made 
to  them.  I  am  perfuaded  the  wcfrld  will  fee  that 
unlefs  it  is  contradkted  by  authority,  from  the  pa- 
triots themfelves,  it  will  be  taken  for  what  it  really 
is,  an  authentic  hiftory  of  the  able  negotiations  cf 
O&avius,  Antony,  andLepidus";  and  will  apcoiiht 
for  the  retreat  or  the  Great  Commoner,  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  and  finrited  behaviour  of  that  unfhaken 
friend  td  Ehglana,  Earl  Temple. 
^  .And  now  before  J  conclude,,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  a  fliort  view  of  the  forty  mutineers, 
E  4  who 
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who  rafhly  put  to  fea  in  the  boat;  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  prefcnt  adminiftration,  who  fo  bafe- 
ly  deferted  their  comrades,  and  crouding  into  their 
feveral  offices,  hoified  faiU  and  launched  out  on 
their  own  bottoms.  It  is  impoffible  in  the  nature 
of  things  but  they  muft  foon  averfet  and  Jink :  un^ 
fupported  by  thofe  on  whom  alone  they  fhould  have 
relied  for  credit,  popularity,  and  parliamentary  at 
fiftance,  it  is  univerfally  allowed  tney  cannot  wea- 
ther tbeftorm  till  the  meeting  of  the  g^eat  council  of 
the  nation.  Cabals  are  already  forming  to  compofe 
a  frefh  plan  of  adminiftration :  if  fame  fays  true, 
there  has  been  a  political  congrefs  on  the  fea  coaft, 
by  which  it  has  been  agreed  that  they  fhould  fet  all 
popularity  at  defiance,  and  call  forth  the  Favour- 
ite to  appear  publickly  in  their  fupport.  Far  be 
it  from  me,  to  affirm  that  this  idea  is  relHhed  by  all 
our  prefcnt  rulers :  Some  of  the  younger  part  among 
them  I  well  know,  are  as  advferfe  to  it  as  other  in- 
dependent members  of  the  community:  but  when 
once  fuch  a  matter  is  agitated,  and  liftencd  to,  by 
any  leaders  of  the  miniftry,  it  proves  to  demonftra- 
tion,  that  they  are  convinced  they  cannot  (land  their 
ground.  Indeed  every  day's  experience  (hews  us 
what  a  poor  opinion  they  have  of  their  own  ftrength 
and  permanency.  Would  a  powerful  and  foirited 
adminiftration  put  off  the  combat  to  the  laft  mo- 
ment ?  Have  they  forgot  how  they  triumphed,  when 
in  oppofition  two  years  ago,  over  the  late  minifters, 
upon  a  report  only  that  they  did  not  mean  to  face 
the  parliament  before  Chriftmas?  And  when  that 
report  was  found  to  be  falfe,  was  it  not  the  language 
every  where  that  the  miniftry  knew  their  'ftrength 
and  deferved  fupport,  which  they  would  not  have 
met  with,  had  they  ftiewn  pufiUanimity  by  a  con* 
trary  condutt  ? 

Another  fymptom  of  their  decline,  is  the  appa- 
rent difunion  among  them,  and  the  violent  fcram- 
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bk  that  is  raifed,  by  cv&ry  piece  of  preferment  that 
drops,  either  in  the  army*  the  church,  or  the  ftate. 
Indeed  I  am  the  lefs  fiirprifed  at  the  eagernefs  with 
which  every  one  fhatches  for  himfelf,  when  I  con- 
fider  the  rapacity  of  one  of  their  leaders,  who  would 
engrofs  them  entirely  to  his  own  fhare.  We  have 
feen  him  already  ftruggling  for  a  regiment,  and  dif- 
pofing  of  a  considerable  dignity  in  the  church ;  and 
I  (hall  be  much  difappointed  if  the  greateft  mark 
of  honour  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  high  rank  in  the 
navy,  are  not  very  fhorcly  transferred  into  the  fame 
channel.  He  is  lenfible  that  the  prefcnt  fabric  can- 
not ftand ;  and  therefore  thinks  it  advifeable  to  pro- 
vide for  his  friends  without  lofs  of  time  -,  regard- 
le6  whether  *he  thereby  offends  the  other  members 
of  the  party,  who  prefume  to  think  that  they  ought 
fometimes  to  be  admitted  into  a  fhare  of  the  advan- 
tages, as  they  partake  of  the  burden  of  being  mini- 
,  Iters  of  ftate.  Anti-sje janus. 

Ad  ilia  tempera  perventum  eft,  quibus  nee  vitia  noftra% 
nee  remedia  pad  pojfumus.  Liv. 

AS  the  day  is  at  laft  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
prefent  parliament,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  my  readers  a  ftiort  view  of  the  ftate  of  this 
country  j  from  which  they  may  colledt  the  dangers 
and  difficulties,  that,  like  a  cloud  big  with  ruin  and 
horror,  hang  over  the  prefent  adminiftration. 

I  am  forry  to  fay  that  a  fpirit  of  luxury  and  diffi- 
pation,  of  difcontent  and  riot,  feems  to  have  per- 
vaded all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  The  no- 
bility and  gentry,  enflaved  by  a  train  of  faftiiona- 
bk  and  expenfive  vices,  out-live  the  current  incomes 
of  their  fortunes,  and  feel  all  the  real  diftreffes  of 
an  artificial  poverty ;  while  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple imitate  the  manners,  as  well  as  dreis  of  their  fu- 
periors,  and  fquander  away  their  little  all  in  gam- 
ing and  intemperance.    By  this  means  their  minds 
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are  debated  and  enervated;  thought  and  reflection 
are  irkibme,  labour  and  induftry  are  intolerable. 
They  are  encompaflfcd  by  a  croud  of  clamorous 
wants  and  neceffitics,  that  too  often  goad  them  on 
to  adfcs  of  violence  and  defperation.     A  general  (pi- 
rit  of  murmuring  »nd  diffatisfa&ion  prevails  j  all 
fubordination  is  disregarded ;  the  laws  are  broken, 
and  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  infulted :  Tu- 
mults and  infurre&ions  are  frequent ;  and  we  fecm 
|ipe  for  the  miferies  and   horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Whether  this  is  not  a  true,  though  a  faint  jri&ure 
'  of  the  prefent  times,  I  leave  every  one  to  judge, 
who  confiders  the  late  riots  and  commotions  with 
that  ferious  attention  which  they  certainly  deferve. 
In  how  deplorable  and  defperate  a  fituation  is  this 
unhappy  country,  when  one  of  the  higheft  bran- 
ches of  the  legiflative  power  is  not  facred  from  in- 
jury and  fofuit  ?  But  what  (hall  we  fay,  if  this  fedi- 
tious  fpirit  of  tumult  and  infurreftion  has  been  fof- 
tered  in  the  bofom  of  the  great  and  noble  ? — Sure- 
ly it  ealls  aloud  for  the  earHeft  attention,  and  moft 
ftrenuous  interpofition  of  P — ■*,  to  find  out  and 
crufli  this  dangerous  viper,  that  preys  with  luch  un- 
natural rage  on  the  vitals  of  its  mother  country ! 
There  never  was  a  period  in  the  Englifh  hiflory, 
when  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  were  in  a  more 
defperate  (late  than  at  prefent :  yVe  are  diftraded 
with  tumults  and  diflentions  at  home,  and  our  co- 
lonies abroad  are  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  open  rebellion ; 
unwilling  to  bear  the  leaft  (hare  m  the  burdens  of 
government,  though  they  enjoy  the  privilege  the 
Uippott,  and  prote&ion  of  it.     What  aggravates, 
ami  I  am  afraid  will  perpetuate  our  diftrefles,  is, 
that  the  authority  of  government  is  weakened,  by 
the  capricious  removal  of  mew,  who  wejt  every 
way  qualified  for  their  arduous  employments  j  add 
by  committing  the  reins  of  power  into  the  handg 
of  thole,  who  are  utterly  unqualified  eo  towage 
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them  properly.  It  is  no  injury  to  the  piefent  ad, 
jniniftrattoo,  to  fay  that  they  are  not  the  men,  whom 
the  nation  ealfed  for,,  nor  the  men  whom  the  na- 
tion can  truft  There  is  a  general  di&tisfa&iaa 
nod  jeatoufy  j  the  former  occasioned  by  the  ingc* 
periencg  of  one  pit  of  bur  minifters,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  well  known  corruption  and  venality  of 
the  other.  Nothing  can  remove  our  difcontcnt,  or 
fUence  our  fears,  bpt  the  bantfhmcnt  of  the  Favour- 
ite; which  will  be  Succeeded  by  the  happieft  of  all 
events,  the  downfall  of  the  prefent  junto,  and  die 
fioraotkm  of  Lord  T e,  and  his  patriotic  adhe- 
rent^ Till  this  moft  definable  period  arrives,  all 
will  btdifart  and  ennfufim^ 
will  encrtafe  every  moment,  aqd  our  colonies  abroad, 
acquainted  wkh  the  weaknefs  and  unsettled  ftate  of 
our  affairs*  will  be  impatient  of  controul,  and  wax 
wanton  wkhficentkniutcfi.  I  will  venture  to  main* 
pan  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 
fas  the  leaft  afie&ion  for  his  country,  the  leaft  re* 
gjtfd  for  his  friends,  die  leaft  anxiety  for  himfeif 
{and  without  any  of  thefc  he  moft  be  a  very  ftock 
or  ftonc)  but  longs  to  fee  an  admlniftration  efta- 
hmhod,  whkh  Lord  T— e  fupports,  and  Mr. 
P— t  approves*  Even  feme  of  our  prefent  mock 
t&uufteis,  intoxicating  aa  the  love  of  power  is,  be- 
gitt  to.  grow  fick  of  the  pofieffioo,  and  are  trying 
asi  rid  tbemfekes  of  k.  They  have  deferred  the 
sieetjng of  F*  ■■"■€  to  the  very  laft  moment-,  (for 
notwithflxiidfagtbedayappo  no  bu- 

nd* can  be  tranfa&ed  till  after  Chriftmas)  con- 
£ious  that  it  was  knpoffible  for  them  to  ftand  the 
ibock  of  that  ffluOrioua  aflfembiy.  They  now  bo- 
gha  to  Kfieft  on  the  difficulties  that  furrouod  them, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed,  from 
the  perptemy  of  the  tunes*  and  .their  own  weak- 
iwfe  and  inability.  The;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex — r 
find*  hnadUf  called  upon  ia  thp  moft  ferious  man- 
ner 
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ner  to  fulfil  that  predipitate  prohiife,  which  he  un- 
happily made  to  his  unreafonable  conftituents.  The 
principal  gentlemen  of  feveral  cyder  counties  arc 
aflembling  together  to  draw  up  inftru&ions  for  their 
reprefentatives,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  cyder 

tax:  a  point,  which  the  C rof  the  Exchequer, 

has  given  them  reafon  to  believe  he  himself  would 
effett;  thus  arrogantly  afiuming  a  power,  by  far 
too  great  forafubjed,  and  fcarce  tolerable  even  in 
a  '  ovor  a  free  people.  The  anfwer  that  has 
been  given  to  this,  by  his  injudicious  advocates,  is 
that  the  cyder  tax  is  unpopular  and  oppreffive; 
which  might,  with  equal  juftice  and  propriety,  be 
(aid  of  any  other  duty  whatever.  Every  maltfter 
and  hop-planter  has  as  good  reafon  to  complain  of 
the  unpopularity  and  oppreffion  of  the  duties  upon 
malt  and  hops,  as  the  cyder  merchant  And  if 
every  individual  is  to  fet  himfelf  up  for  a  judge  of 
every  particular  tax  that  is  impofed  •,  if  every  pert,' 
imperious  R — p— f—  t— -ve  fhall  pretend  that  he 
will  repeal  thofe  duties,  which  are  a  partial  griev- 
ance to  his  own  county ; .  hdw,  in  the  name  or  won* 
der,  fhall  we  be  able  to  pay  the  intereft  of  that  e- 
normous  debt,  which  we  have  contracted,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  dignity  of  the  croWn,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  government  ?  if  this  be  popularity,  I  will 
venture  to  fay  that  it  will  over-turn  the  credit,  and 
tranquillity  of  the  nation,  will  expofe  us  to  the  de* 
teftation  of  foreign  countries,  and  reduce  us  to  a 
melancholy  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion. 

Anti-Sejanus. 

— — — "1* ■■ ■   *>  *■" 

Incitabant  praterta  corrupts  Civitatis  Mores ;  quss 
,    peffima  ac  diver/a  inter  fe  Mala,  Luxuria  atque 

Avaritia  vcxabant.  Sal. 

I T  is  a  manifeft,  but  a  melancholy  truth,  that  there 
never  was  any  particular  crifis  recorded  in  hiftdry, 
when  a  commotion,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  was 
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fi>  likely  to  be  produ&ive  of  fatal  confequences  to 
the  constitution  as  the  prefent,  and  that  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons  :  The  frequent  changes  that  have 
happened  in  all  the  great  departments  of  ftate  within 
thefe  laft  five  years  have  fhaken  the  very  founda- 
tions of  government,  by  deftroying  all  opinion  of 
its  fteadinefs  and  refolution,  thofe  two  main  pillars 
on  which  its  credit  and  authority  muft  principally 
depend.  Another  reafon  is,  the  weaknefs  and  in- 
fufficiency  of  our  prefent  Minifters,  which,  as  they 
are  known  to  our  enemies,  cannot  fail  of  inducing 
them  to  throw  every  difficulty  in  their  way,  and  to 
be  indefatigable  in  tying  fuch  Gordian  knots  as  they 
will  never  be  able  to  loofe.  For  thefe  two  bleflings 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Favourite^  who,  whether 
defignedly  or  no,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  has 
ferved  the  caufe  of  France  more  effe&ually  by  his 
reftlefs  and  capricious  condud,  than  if  he  had  ftea- 
dily  and  uniformly  fupported  the  interefts  of  his 
lucklefs  kinfinan,  the  tr  apterous  Stewart,  who, 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  has  not  been  a  greater  curfe 
to  this  nation  than  himfelf. 

But  there  are  other  reafons  of  a  melancholy  and 
ill-boding  afpeft  that  arife  immediately  from  our- 
felves.  It  grieves  me  to  remark  that,  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  the  poor  remains  of  public 
fpirit,  which  has  long  ago  been  drawn  off  to  the 
very  laft  dregs,  begin  to  lofe  their  original  virtue, 
and  to  ferment  into  diforder  and  licentioufnefs, 
while  thofe  of  a  fuperior  degree  feem  to  have  laid 
afide  that  common  regard  for  their  country,  which 
fhould  be  the  regulating  fpring  of  all  their  adtions, 
and  to  be  guided  by  fordid  felfifhnefs,  unmanly 
prejudice,  and  head-long  paflion.  Were  ever  pa-* 
triots  more  rare,  or  faftions  more  frequent  than  at 
prefent  ?  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  applicable 
to  thefe  times  than  the  remark,  which  was  made 
by  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  onthe  Roman  Senate,  at 
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iKat  particular  crifis  When  Liberty  wasjuft  etplrfng 
of  the  wounds  which  fhe  had  received  from  anarchy 
on  one  hand  and  tyranny  oil  the  other,  "  Leptikf 
had  a  party,  Antony  had  a  party,  and  Csfat  a  party—* 
but  Rome  had  none/9  This*  I  am  afraid,  is  c*- 
a&ly  the  cafe  in  our  prefent  political  conteft :  Among 
the  feveral  factions  that  diftraft  and  harrafc  trie 
kingdom,  how  few  are  them  who  have  the  good  of 
their  country  oily  at  heart,  and  make  it  their  fotft 
objeft,  to  which  every  *£lk>n  is  dire&ed  ?  Perad-* 
venture  there  may  be  tcnfucb  rigbtMtb  ptrfe*s  found 
in  the  nation  %  and  thefe,  perhaps*  might  be  fuffi-* 
cient  to  fave  us  from  impending  rtiiii,  if  they  werd 
not  prevented  by  a  pernicious  Favourite  from  ptit> 
ting  their  honeft  intentions  into  execution.  ft  is 
evident  to  every  one*  who  can  at  all  reftedt  oh  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  that  there  is  no  other  irn-» 
pediment  to  an  immediate  and  general  coalition  of 
parties  than  the  detefted  influence  of  a  pertinacious 
minion :  It  is  This  that  deprives  us  of  the  affiftancd 
of  the  Great  and  Good  erf  every  denomination,  who 
are  taught  by  experience  how  dangerous  and  dread' 
ful  it  is  to  fwim  down  the  rapid  (beam  of  politics 
with  a  companion  of  his  hardened  Call,  who  will  bd 
fare,  in  the  end,  to  bulge  acid  break  them  to 
pieces. 

If  we  confider  the  depravity  and  corruption  of 
the  prefent  age,  it  is  not  at  all  ftnprifirtg  that  th« 
Fav6witey  deteftable  as  he  is*  and  will  ever  be  to 
the  EngliQi  nation,  fhould  be  able  to  pick  up  ond 
defperate  champion  to  defend  him.  But  though  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  it  is  to  be  lamented  fieri* 
oufly,  as  the  fulfome  panegyrics  that  he  beftows 
may  be  the  means  of  turning  the  brain  of  his  p^ 
tron,  unaccuftomed,  Gods  knows*  as  he  is  topraife, 
and  preventing  him  from  feeing  his  true  and  only 
kitereft,  which  is  to  retire  immediately,  tffl  the  pre- 
fent ftorm  be  over.     If  he  delays  much  longer,  it 

will 
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will  be  too  late  *  it  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  pal- 
liatives to  relieve  us.    Whoever  confults  the  an- 
nals of  different  countries,  andobferves  the  prevail- 
ivg  principles*  atthofe  particular  periods  which  have 
been  marked  by  fome  violent  convulfions  or  fatal 
cataftrophe,  will  find  that  they  bear  too  melancholy 
a  refemb&nce  to  our  own.    Indeed  we  feem  to  be 
fipe  for  fqnie  dreadful  calamity ;  There  are,  in  every 
form  of  government,  however  wife  and  excellent* 
fome  evib  interwoven  with  their  very  conftitution, 
that  grow  up  along  with  them,  as  worms  and  flies  . 
with  particular  trees  and  plants,  in  which  they  have 
beep  engendered.    The  feeds  of  thefe  evils  might* 
perhaps,  at  firft  be  too  minute  to.  be  difcovered ; 
but  they  are  fare  of  encreafing,  by  degrees*  till  they 
become  at  laft  fa  formidable  as  to  endanger  the  very 
being  of  the  government*  with  which  they  have  re- 
gularly grown  up.     Hence  it  has  been  found  ne- 
ceffary  in  every  ftate,  after  a  particular  period,  to 
weed  the  government  of  thefe  noxious  qualities,  and 
reduce  it  back  again  to  its  firft  principles.     This  is 
what  Machiavel  and  other  Italian  writers  call  ripig- ' 
Hare  HStaU,  which  cannot  be  effected  but  by  two 
methods;  one  is  by  the  joint  afiiftance  of  the  able, 
upright,  and  great  of  every  party,  whofe  influence  - 
and  example  mav>  in  time,  correct  every  abufe,  and' 
rekindle  in  our  breads  the  dying  emJ^ers  of  public 
virtue  •,  the  other  method  is  more  expeditious,  in- 
deed, but  at  the  fame  time  truly  dceadful :  It  is  by 
fome  fierce  and  violent;  convulfion*  which  will  fhake 
the  government  to  its  very  eentre,  and  may,  per- 
haps, fo  diforder  it,  that  it  will  never  recover  its 
original  ftrength  and  beauty.     How  ardently  mull 
every  one,  who  loves  his  country*  pray  for  the 
fpeedy  afiiftanceof  thofe  worthies  and  patriots,  who 
are  driven  by  the  detdted  Favourite  into  retirement, 
.  and  can  only  at  prefentv  in  filent  forrow,  bewail  the 
dangers  that  threaten  this  devoted  kingdom  ? 

Anti-S2janus. 
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jf/ingular  defence  of  Lord  Bute. 

IN  April  1763,  the  Earl  of  Bute  refigned  his 
office  of  firft  commifliorier  of  the  Treafury 5  and 
through  his  own  recommendation,  was  fucceeded 
in  that  department  by  Mr.  Grenville.  The  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  by  the  interefl:  of  Mr.  Fpx,  now  Lord 
Holland,  took  Mr.  Grenville's  feat  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  reft  of  the  adminiftration  re- 
mained in  their  former  places;  Earl  Grenville, 
Prefident  of  the  Council,  Lord  Henle^,  Lord 
Chancellor  (or  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal)  die  Earls 
of  Halifax  and  Egremont,  Secretaries  of  State. 

Upon  Lord  Bute's  return  to  town  from  Knaref. 
borough,  where  he  had  parted  a  month  or  fix  weeks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrogate  Waters  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  he  lived  upon  good  terms 
with  all  the  King's  Miniftcrs,  tillthe  death  of  Earl 
GnAiville,  towards  the  end  of  the  fummer  1763. 

This  was  the  incident  which  occafioned  the  firft 
material  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Minifters 
of  that  time  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  former  in- 
filling that  the  bufinefe  of  government  could  not 
go  on,  urilefe  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  made  Prefi- 
dent of  the  Council  in  Lord  Gi^&ville's  room,  and 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  with  whom  they  conferred  upon 
this  fubjeft,  advifing,  with  all  deference  and  juf- 
tice  to  the  worth  and  honour  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  that  they  fliould  think  of  fome  other  greaj 
perfon  more  trained  to  public  bufinefs,  and  the 
fitteft  that  could  be  found  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  able  Minifter,  deceafed. 

The  diverfity  of  opinion  upon  this  point  was  not 
decided,  when  the  Earl  of  Egremont  alfo  died. 
The  confequence  of  two  fuch  vacancies,  in  a  fmall 
circle  of  five  or  fix  Minifters,  was  to  fufpcnd  all  bu- 
finefs of  cabinet  council ;  a  condition  of  public  af- 
fairs which  cculd  net  endure  a  long  delay. 

It 
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It  muft  be  remembered  too,  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  which  the  Earl  of  Bute  left  behind  him,  at  his 
retirement  from  the  Treafury,  was  not  thought  to 
be  fufficiently  ftrong,  when  entire :  Mr.  Grenville, 
the  intended  Minifter  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
being  deftitute  of  conneftions  there,  untried,  and 
not  fortified  with  the  world's  opinion.  But  when 
that  Miniftry  had  loft  the  fupport  of  the  Earls  of 
Granville  and  Egremont,  the  remnant  was  univer- 
fally  confidered  as  too  feeble  and  ruinous  to  admit 
of  common  repair  or  amendment. 

The  urgent  neceffity,  therefore,  of  filling  up  the 
cabinet  council  for  the  fake  of  daily  btjfinefs,  and 
the  conjunftural  neceffity  of  doing  it  by  the  moft 
powerful  auxiliaries,  fuggefted  to  the  Earl  of  Bute 
the  thought  of  compofing  a  firm  adminiftration  by 
a  coalition  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  then  furviving  Mi- 
nifters,  as  a  meafure  rendered  feemingly  prafticable 
by  thofe  openings  which  the  hand  of  Providence  had 
made  in  two  of  the  higheft  offices.  He  met  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  tried  to  conciliate  him  to  the  King's  fer- 
vice  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Grenville.  The  attempt  met  with  infuperable  dif- 
ficulties on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  would  not 
liften  to  any  propofition  by  which  he  fhould  be 
yoked  in  bufinefs  with  Mr.  Grenville.  When  the 
Earl  of  Bute  found  his  firft  project  of  a  coalition 
inadmiffible,  he  reforted  to  a  fecond  expedient  for 
the  gaining  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  public,  by  fuch  ar- 
rangements as  might  foften  the  removal  'of  thofe 
among  the  K.'s  fcrvants,  whom  that  gentleman  did 
not  approve  of  in  the  ftations  they  then  held ;  attd 
he  parted  at  laft  from  that  meeting  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
a  bdief  that  the  latter  would  engage  in  adminiftra- 
tion. 

Mr.  P.  was  foon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  ho- 
nour of  two  or  three  conferences  with  a  much  higher 
perfon,  in  which  his  conditions  were  fully  propofrd. 
Vol.  II.  F  and 
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and  confidercd,  and  which  ended  unfortunately  in 
his  excufing  himfelf  from  then  entering  into,  the 
K.'s  fervice. 

As  my  meaning  is  not  either  to  blame  orexcufe 
any  body  for  the  iffiie  of  this  negotiation,  I  fhall 
not  ftate  here  the  conditions  upon  which  that  treaty 
fplit ;  further  than  negatively,  that  they  had  no  re- 
lation to  the  E.  of  B/s  political  Situation,  which 
had  never  been  mentioned  or  pointed  at  in  the  con- 
verfation  between  Mr.  P.  and  him,  or  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  conferences  before-mentioned. 

The  E.  of  B.'s  fucceflive  plans  of  a  new  admini- 
ftration  proving  thus  abortive  in  the  experiment^ 
the  K.  permitted  the  fubfifting  members  of  his  ca- 
binet council  to  remain  in  their  feveral  departments, 
and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  that  body  according 
to  their  own  judgment ;  and  they  accepted  of  Jus 
gracious  indulgence,  offering  no  terms  whatsoever 
relative  to  the  E.  ofB.  nor  making  any  ftipulations 
whatfoever  with  him. 

In  purfuance  of  their  powers,  they  .promoted  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  to  the  late  Lord  Egremont's  Seals, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  Council  Chair  of  the 
late  Lord  Granville.  By  what  inducements  or 
change  of  circumftances  thofe  gentlemen  were  led 
from  their  former  purpofe  of  placing  the  Duke  of 
Leeds  at  the  head  of  the  K.'s  Council,  is  a  fecret  to 
themfelves.  Certain  it  is,  the  E.  of  B.  had  no  hand 
in  either  of  the  two  promotions  juft  now  fooke  of  5 
for,  upon  the  failure  of  his  fyftem,  he  refolved  to 
concern  himfelf  no  more  in  the  affairs  of  adminiftra- 
tion.  He  faw  it  impoffible  to  mix  in  their  confu- 
tations with  friendly  intercourfe,  a  minifter  being 
at  the  head  of  the  Treafury  whom  he  had  fb  lately 
confented  to  difplace  for  the  fake  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He 
law  it  to  be  equally  impracticable,  if  he  was  willing, 
to  offer  fecret  advice  to  his  Sovereign,  indepen- 
dendy  of  his  official  minifters  *  for,  if  they  had  a 
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jpark  of  dignity,  or  even  a  grain  of  pride  in  their 
compofitions,  they  could  not  continue  a  day  in  the 
K.*s  fervice,  after  finding  their  fentiments  in  bufi- 
nefs,  or  recommendations  to  office,  over-ruled,  or 
other  meafures  and  promotions  obtruded  upon  them, 
by  a  perfon  with  whom  they  had  fo  recently  been 
offended.  He  wrote  a  letter,  therefore,  (not  to 
Mr.  Grenville,  or  any  other  of  the  minifters)  but 
to  his  gracious  Sovereign,  humbly  {taring  the  rer 
folution,  which,  for  theK.'s  fervice,  as  well  as  for 
his  own  eafe,  he  had  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
take ;  and  then  to  remove,  if  poffible,  all  occafions 
of  jealoufy,  he  retired  to  his  noufe  in  Bedfordlhire 
for  the  whole  enfuing  winter  1 763-4. 

Now,  becaufe  it  is  not  my  puipofe  to  drefs  up 
an  artificial  tale,  I  do  aflert  what  I  moft  fincerely 
and  honeftly  believe,  and  think  I  have  folid  grounds 
for  believing,  that,  from  the  period  when  his  plan 
mifcarried  of  ftrengthening  government  by  the  ac- 
quifition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  Autumn  1763,  he  hath 
been  a  private  man,  taking  no  (hare  or  part  what- 
foever  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  admmiftration, 
or  a&s  of  ftate,  either  by  confultation  with  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Crown,  or  by  difcourfe  and  fecret  fug- 
geftion  to  the  high  perfonage  who  fo  worthily  wears 
it. 

The  letter  abovementioned  gave  Mr.  Grenville  ' 
no  claim  to  expeft  of  the  E.  of  B.  his  retirement 
from  the  concerns  of  ftate ;  no  right  to  complain  of 
breach  gf  faith,  if  heihould  afterwards  haveftepped 
forwards  and  been  received  by  the  Crown  into  die 
management  of  affairs,  either  open  and  avowed,  or 
fecret  and  confidential ;  becaufe  that  letter  had  no- 
thing in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  compaft  with  Mr, 
Grenville,  or  any  other  perfon  :  it  could  not  pofli- 
bly  be  any  part  of  his  inducements  for  continuing 
in  office,  after  the  flight  he  had  met  with  in  feeing 
Mr.  Pitt  fo  much  preferred  before  him  by  the  ne- 
F  2  gotiatiott 
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gotiation  of  September  1763 ;  for  the  letter  was 
not  wrote  till  he  had  digefted  that  indignity,  and 
agreed  to  ftay  in  the  K — *s  fervice  ;  nay,  there  was 
a  paflage  in  the  letter,  which  exprefsly  mentioned 
Mr.  Grenvilie's  determination  to  keep  his  employ^ 
ment,  as  an  event  that  had  then  adtually  taken 
place. 

The  letter,  as  I  have  faid,  was  declaratory  of  the 
E.  of  B.'s  wifh  and  intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
K/s  bufmefs,  for  reafons  which  concerned  the  quiet 

of  his  M *s  government,  as  well  as  thfc  re- 

pofe  of  the  E.  of  B.  himfelf.  He  has,  however, 
fince  the  period  abovementioned,  obferved  his  re- 
folution  with  as  much  pun&uality,  as  if  he  had 
been  bound  ,by  the  moft  folemn  engagement ; 
1  ft,  he  hath  not  fince  that  time  offered  advice  to 
the  K.  for  the  taking  or  forbearing  of  any  ftep  in 
public  affairs,  domeftic,  provincial,  or  foreign  -,  in 
particular,  he  did  not  lead,  the  Rojral  opinion  upon 
the  fubje&  of  thfe  late  Regency-bill  either  in  its 
firft  concodtion  or  fubfequent  alterations,  or  in  the 
removal  of  the  late  Miniftry,  or  the  appointment 
of  the  prefent.  Neither  hath  he  afked  his  M.  for 
any  place,  penfion  or  emolument,  for  his  acquaint- 
ance, friends,  relations,  or  for  himfelf. 

2dly,  He  hath  not  confulted  or  difcourfed  with 
the  late  Ministers  upon  any  branch  of  public  bufi- 
nefs,  fince  the  timefpecified :  Indeed  he  hath  fcarcc 
been  in  the  fame  room  with  jtny  of  them,  except, 
perhaps,  in  a  public  place,  and  that  very  rarely ; 
nor  hath  he  applied  to  thofe  gentlemen  for  any  fa- 
vour of  government,  except  a  fmall  place  of  about 
100I.  per  annum,  wnich  he  employed  an  acquaint- 
ance to  afk  in  his  Lordfhip's  name  of  Mr.  Grenville 
in  the  fiimmer  17154,  .and  which  that  gentleman 
promifed  to  give  when  it  fhould  fall  \  and  this  has 
fiOt  happened. 

Thus 
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•Thus  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  afleft  this  no- 
bleman's inactivity  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  * 
from  a  certain  «ra  abfolutely  and  univerfally.  I 
have,  indeed,  laid  down  this  affertion  much  more 
largely  than  any  purpofe  of  his  defence  required ; 
for  I  could  give  inftances  where  every  body  befides 
the  late  minifters  would  allow  he  might  have  inter-  - 
fered  without  cenfure,  nor  have  I  any  reafon  for 
taking  my  ground  fo  widely,  but  a  full  conviction 
that  the  truth  is  as  I  have  rated  it.  The  contrary 
opinion  which  I  am  fenfible  has  prevailed  with 
many,  owed  its  commencement  to  the  laft  oppofi- 
tion,  who  eave  out  their  doCtrine  of  the  E.  or  B.'s 
fupremacy  behind  the  curtain  with  a  party  defign 
61  throwing  odium  and  contempt  upon  the  late 
minifters,  as  his  fubordinate  tools  and  underlings ; 
•which  the  prefent  advocates  for  thofe  gentlemen  not 
difcerning,  they  have,  by  vague,  general,  decla- 
matory charges  of  a  fecret  influence,  exercifed  by 
the  fame  nobleman,  (as  far  as  in  them  lay)  con- 
firmed the  fcandal  caft  upon  their  patrons  in  thd 
blind  purfuit  of  revenge  againft  the  E.  of.  B. 

J*  J. 


A  Utter  to  the  Earl  of  B — ,  upon  the  fevered  changes 
of  adminiftration. 

AT  the  time  of  your  Lordfhip's  open  acceffioil 
to  power,  we  Wdre  blefled  with  a  young  and 
patriot  King,  who,  born  a  Briton,  had  no  attach- 
ment to  foreign  countries,  or  connections  that  were 
prejudicial  to  our  national  interefts.  The  helm  was 
directed  by  a  moft. beloved  and  popular  minifter, 
who  had  conducted  us  through  innumerable  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  and,  by  a  feries  of  victorious 
events,  ertalted  this  kingdom  to  the  higheft  pitch 
of  glory.  How  foon  that  able  and  upright  ftatef- 
manwas  driven,  by  your  pernicious  power  and 
F  3  counfel, 
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♦counfel,  from  the  ear  of  his  S  ,  and  corilc- 

Suently  from  the  aid  of  his  country,  needs  very  lit-* 
&  recolledtion. 
That  your  Lordfhip  Ihould  contrive  the  difmi£- 
fion  of  this  patriot  minifter,  and  undertake  your- 
felf to  give  peace  to  Europe,  will  not  appear  at  all 
furprifing  to  .thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  jea- 
lous and  fordid  turn  of  your  mind.     If  Mr.  Pitt 
had  concluded  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace,  you 
Were  aware  that  he  would,  by  that  means,  havefo 
endeared  himfelf,  not  to  the  people  only,  but  the 
King,  as  to  have  rendered  himfelf  a  great  and 
formidable  rival :  You*  was  determined,  therefore, 
to  run  all  hazards  to  prevent  it  j  and  that  you  might 
rivet  yourfelf  more  firmly  to  your  matter's  heart, 
relblved  to  undertake  the  office  yourfelf.  But  here, 
with  a  fagacity  unufual  to  your  Lordfhip,  you  juflly 
forefaw  that  your  fituation,  with  regard  to  your 
country,  and  the  want  of  credit,  as  welTas  influ- 
ence, with  your  fellow  fubjeds,  would  oblige  you 
to  call  in  fome  powerful  affiftance  to  compleat  this 
falutary  work.     For  this  purpofe  you  pointed  out 
to  ydur  Prince  a  proper  perfon  as  a  coadjutor;  a. 
prudent,  powerful,  and  (till  your  fiftifter  arts  pre- 
vailed) a  popular  nobleman ;  who,  feeing  the  fitua- 
tion of  his  Sovereign  and  hisCountry,  readily  obeyed 
the  call,  and  gave  to  both  that  refpite  they  fb  much 
required.     You  will  pardon  me  if  I  here  remind 
your  LorcUhip  of  that  bafe  and  ungenerous  treat- 
ment which  you  fhewed  towards  that  nobleman  -9 
how  you  embarrafied  him  in  one  of  the  molt  nice 
and  difficult  enterprizes  that  ever  was  undertaken  ; 
how  you  perplexed  him  with  your  abfurd  and  con- 
tradi&ory  inftru&ions ;  and,  for  fear  he  fhould  con- 
clude too  good  a  peace>  and  gain  too  much  credit  with 
his  King  and  Country,  ufed  your  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  make  him  for  ever  forfeit  the  efteem  and 
approbation  of  both.    Your  wicked  artifices  mod 

fortunately. 
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ferturiately  failed,  and  all  the  advantage  you  reaped* 
from  them  was  only  to  exalperate  his  Grace,  and 
make  him  defervddly  flifpicious  of  your  Lordfhip. 
'  After  you  had  been  hunted  out  of  office  by  the 
public  cry,  what  vows  and  proteftations  did  you 
make,  that  you  would  never  again  interfere  in  pub- 
lic bufineis.  Thefe  declarations  were  fcarce  made 
before  they  were  broken.  From  the  moment  that 
you  bung  your  tail  and  flunk  out  of  office,  you  de- 
termined to  govern  in  the  Jbade  as  abfolutely  and  as 
wifely  as  you  had  done  during  the  little  time  your 
tender  eyes  could  bear  the  light.  Unhappily  for  you 
the  nobility  of  England  were  too  ftubborn  to  fub- 
mitto  be  your  tools  and  creatures.  This  unex- 
pe&ed  behaviour  offended  your  pride,  and  excited 
your  indignation  :  In  a  tranfport  of  courage  never 
felt  before,  you  boldly,  boldly  indeed,  had  recourfe 
to  the  Patriot  Commoner,  and  fued  to  him  for  re^ 
fuge.    You  raftily  introduced  him  to  your  matter, 

and  thus  fubje6bedyour  P >-,  your  benefactor, 

and  your  friend,  to  the  mortification  of  that  refu- 
ftl,  which,  if  you  had  not  been  blinded  bypailion 
and  folly,  you  might  eafily  have  forefeen  and  pre- 
vented. 

'Twas  then^  my  Lord,  you  was  indeed,  forced 
to  a  retreat,  and  obliged  to  withdraw,  for  a  time, 
that  influence  over  our  councils,  which  it  was  but 
too  apparent  you  ftill  poflefled.  In  this  abdication 
ef  yours,  you  could  not  keep  from  meddling,  and 
yet  durft  not  aft  out,  like  a  man  *,  you  lived,  my 
Lord,  a  Lye,  and  was  at  perpetual  variance  with 
yourfelf ;  difowning,  in  a  bafe  and  cowardly  man- 
ner, thofe  dark  and  underhand  practices  you  was 
fcvery  day  committing.  All  your  emiflkries  were 
fet  to  work,  toobftruft  the  adminiftration  of  thofe 
very  gentlemen  you  yourfelf  had  fo  lately  recom- 
mended, as  the  aWeft,  the  fitteft,  oay  the  only  pro- 
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per  and  capable  pcrfons  to  condudt  your  Royal 
Mailer's  affairs. 

The  confidence  which  our  able  and  adtive  mini- 
fters  began  every  day  to  acquire,  alarmed  you : 
You  grew  apprehenfive  that  your  power  in  the  clo- 
fet  would  decline j  you  faw  how  unanimoufly  bent 
they  were,  to  reduce  your  exorbitant  power.  In 
fuch  a  defperate  fituation,  the  remedy  was  defpe- 
rate, and  there  feemed  to  be  nothing  left  but  to  fly 
to  the  arms  of  that  illuftriOus  perfon,  whofe  bulk 
you  thought  fufficient  to  fhield  you  from  the  im- 
pending danger.  You  did  not,  it  muft  be  confefied, 
apply  to  him  immediately  yourfelf.  You  was  con- 
fcious  how  little  favour  you  deferyed  at  his  hands, 
having  formerly  taken  every  opportunity  of  mani- 
fefting  your  hatred  and  averfion  to  him,  and  fub- 
jefting  him  to  frequent  mortifying  proofs,  that  you 
had  infufed  the  fame  fentiments  elfewbere.  You 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ambitious  and  rteceffi- 
tous  ends  of  that  perfon,  whom  you  wanted  to  en- 
lift  into  your  fervice,  and  wifely  made  ufe  of  them 
to  delude  him  to  forget  himfelf,  to  lay  afide  his 
wonted  pride,  hatred,  and  revenge  •,  and,  to  the 
aftonilhment  of  all  England,  to  become  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  your  courier  to  Hayes,  where 
you  was  aihamed  and  afraid  ever  to  appear  again 
yourfelf.  The  refult  of  this  negotiation  did  honour 
to  the  Great  Patriot,  and  the  few  whom  his  judge- 
ment and  public  fpirit  had  connected  with  himfelf. 

Even  this  ftroke,  this  defperate  ftroke  of  yours 
failed  :  You  was  unable  to  torm  fuch  a  miniftry  as 
you  fondly  expedted ;  and,  for  want  of  forefight, 
involved  yourfelf  in  difficulties  that  you  never 
dreamed  of.  Mr.  Pitt  moft  nobly  and  refolutely 
refufcd  to  bear  any  fhare  in  an  adminiftration  that 
was  to  be  packed  together  and  garbled  by  you. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  fit  down  coolly,  and  re- 
fledt  a  little  on  your  rafh,  inconfiftent,  pafiionate 
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conduct.  How  muft  it  expofe  us  to  the  fcorn  and 
ridicule  of  our  neighbours,  to  have  it  known  that 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the  care  of  our 
laws,  our  treafures,  our  naval  and  military  powers, 
have  been  offered  over  and  over  again  to  various 
perfons-,  and  for  a  long,  time  none  found  hardy 
enough  to  accept  them,  upon  fuch  a  plan,  and  un- 
der fuch  a  coadjutive  diftatorfhip. 

[Letters  on  behalf  of  the  Adminiftration,  in  anfwer 
to  Anti-Sejanusy  &V.] 

J  own  my f elf  extremely  Jbocked  to  fee  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Grenville's  chara£ler  made  the  fport  of  this 
mufbroom  upftart ;  a  man  of  whom  we  may  fay ',  with 
Shakefpeare,  "  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  never 
Jhall  fee  bis  like  again"  of  unblemifhed  reputa- 
tion, of  known  abilities,  and  unfullied  integrity ; 
a  man  who  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
with  the  utmoft  refolution,  wifdom,  and  prudence ; 
-  one  in  whom  all  the  moniedmen  in  the  kingdom  place 
the  moft  perfect  confidence,  and  all  boneft  men  wifb 
to  fee  continued  in  the  adminiftration. 

Pub.  Ad.  July  2. 

IF  the  extraordinary  paper  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tifer  of  Tuefday  laft,  figned  Anti-Sejanus,  is 
not  already  loft  in  the  contempt  which  it  deferves, 
the  above  moft  extraordinary  fentences,  which  I 
have  extraded  from  it,  and  chofen  for  my  motto, 
will  be  readily  remembered. 

When  thofe  who  would  be  thought  great  men, 
condefcend,  without  regard  to  decency  or  proba- 
bility, to  applaud  themfelves  in  the  public  papers ; 
or,  which  is  little  lefs  mean,  and  even  more  ridi- 
culous, when  they  encourage  others  to  make  their 
panegyric  for  virtues  and  qualities  the  leaft  allied 
to  their  known  imperfe&ions,  it  naturally  excites 
a  more  rigorous  enquiry  into  their  real  chara&ers, 

it 
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naturally  calk  up  a  little  indignation  in  honeft  men, 
who,  having  had  fagacity  enough  not  to  have  been 
cheated  by  the  fpecious  juggle  of  adminiftration, 
will  never  fufler  themfelves  to  be  the  dupes  of  the 
rhetoric  of  dying  fpeeches  and  laft  words,  or  fnivel 
at  the  bed-fide  of  an  expiring  Minifter. 

The  late  minifterial  junto,  which,  after  having 
incurred  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  public,  by 
the  ufe  they  made  of  their  power,  are  now  in  hopes 
df  acquiring  fome  fort  of  popularity'  in  their  ndl. 
Whilft  their  reign  (to  ufe  the  language  of  their 
friend  the  Ordinary)  lafted,  they  knew  that  we  con- 
fidered  them  for  what  they  were:  when  they  come 
to  meet  their  deferts,  though  they  never  had  our 
approbation,  they  hope  to  move  our  pity ;  and  that 
at  laft  the  good  women  will  cry  out,  that  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  George  the  Sadler,  are  well 'timbered 
men ;  and  that  in  the  cart  Jemmy  Twitcher  has 
really  the  air  of  a  Lord. 

I  do  not  mean  to  defame  any  man ;  but  it  is,  I 
hope,  no  libel  to  differ  from  Anti-Sejan^s*  and 
to  profefs  that  "  I  am  not  flocked*  but  extremely 
happy,  to  fee  the  time  approach  when  a  gentleman 
of  Mr.  GrenviUe's  cbaraRer  is  to  be  removed  from 
all  power,  all  management  of  bufinefs;"  and  inftead 
of  a  foolifh  application  of  Shakefpear's  words,  to 
fay,  in  the  words  of  every  Englifhman,  "  That  I, 
and  all  difinterefted  people  who  know  him  and  his 
management,  taking  him  for  all  in  all*  hope  we  never 
Jball  look  upon  bis  tike  again  in  public  bufinefi. 

The  flatterer  fays,  **  of  unblemijbed reputation*  of 
known  abilities*  and  unfullied  integrity ."  I  take  the 
middle  of  the  fentence  firft,  andfpeak  of  bis  known 
abilities.  If  it  fhould  appear  that  his  wonderful  ma- 
nagement has  brought  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
branches  of  our  trade  into  that  dilemma  that  it  muft 
be  either  totally  loft,  or,  if  regained,  may  rHqoe 
the  bringing  on  a  war  witb  Spain,  neither  his  com- 
mercial 
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mercial  genius  nor  his  political  capacity  will  be 
much  admired.  The  Weft-Indian  merchant  will 
know  that  I  allude  to  the  total  deftruftion  which 
he,  as  minifter,  (arid  perhaps  far  beyond  the  legal 
power  of  his  minifterial  fituation)  prepared  for  the 
trade  carried  on  fo  infinitely  to  our  advantage  from 
Jamaica  with  the  Spaniards.  If  fuch  things  as  im- 
peachments fhould  come  in  fafiiion,  or  even  if  Am- 
ple enquiries  fhould  be  the  tafte  of  this  age  of  ma- 
nagement and  humanity,  his  friends  may  find  them- 
felves  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  wifdom,  or 
tb  Support  the  honefty  of  his  icondufh  But  for  my 
part,  I  have  candour  enough  to  take  the  moft  mo- 
derate fide  of  the  alternative ;  and  when  folly  wilt 
fairly  account  for  a  wrong  ftep  in  a  minifter,  I  am 
unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  treachery ;  I  therefore 
only  wifh  to  deprecate  from  pofterity  the  effefts  of 
his  want  of  ability,  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  la- 
borious and  meddling  ignorance. 

This  man,  who  never  thought  of  a  regulation  in 
trade  but  as  it  was  a  reftraint  upon  it,  who  has  encou- 
faged  fmuggling  to  us  by  heavy  duties,  and  deftroy- 
ed  all  fmuggling/rflifl  us  by  injudicious  reftridtions ; 
this  is  the  very  man  whom  this  paradoxical  libeller 
feprfcfents  in  fuch  a  degree  of  favour  with  the  mer- 
chants ;  the  man  under  whom  our  public  credit  has 
been  in  fo  miferable  a  condition,  is  he  who  is  held 
up  as  the  favourite  of  the  mortied  men. 

It  would  be  tirdbme  to  enumerate  all  the  in- 
ftances  of  his  incapacity,  in  the  management  of  our 
commercial  irtterefts.  It  is  indeed  on  all  hands 
agreed,  that  his  delight  is  to  have  his  fingers  black 
with  ink,  and  to  talk  about  bufinefs  and  about  ity 
till  he  has  rendered  his  hearers  apprehenfions  as 
confufed  as  his  own.  The  ignorant  part  of  the 
world  are  apt  to  miftake  labour  for  induftry,  and 
plodding  for  deliberation  \  but  the  labour  of  fuch 
a  man  tends  but  l&  fortify  him  in  his  ignorance; 

and 
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and  his  plodding  only  to  take  away  his  power  of 
determination. 

I  hope  I  fhallhear  no  more  of  his  knowledge  front 
others ;  and  if  I  might  give  a  word  of  advice  to 
himfelf,  I  would  perfuade  him  not  to  talk  fo  much 
of  his  own  honefty  :  for  though  fuch  difcourfes  may 
now  and  then  take  in  a  country  gentleman,  they 
may  make  people  of  experience  the  more  inquifitive 
ana  fufpicious.  I  would  advife  him  to  appoint 
other  topics  to  his  flatterers  in  public  :  they  fhould 
be  ordered  to  be  difcreet,  and  not  infill  too  much 
on  the  words  in  the  letter,  unblemijbei  reputation* 
and  unfullied  integrity  ;  and  by  no  means  to  miftake 
the  decency  and  moderation  of  their  adverfaries,  for 
ftupidity  and  want  of  feeling :  for  they  may  force 
people  to  mention  what  very  many  do  not  fail  to 
remark j  and  to  bring  to  light  fafts,  whofe  force 
can  neither  be  refilled  nor  evaded. 

.  How  came  it,  men  will  fay,  that  at  one  period 
Mr.  Grenville,  deferring  a  brother  to  whom  he  had 
very  great  obligations,  and  quitting  fome  feemingly 
rivetted  friendships,  chofe  to  adhere  to  Lord  Bute, 
then  as  much  a  favourite  as  he  is  now ;  and  Mr. 
Grenville  muft  own,  with  more  power  than  at  pre- 
fent.  Was  it  becaufe  that  favourite  was  really  then 
in  power  ? 

How  came  he,  about  two  years  fince,  to  ipread 
abroad,  as  moll  afluredly  he  did,  or  his  afibciates,  a 
report,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple's  uncon- 
fcionable  demands  broke  off  the  treaty  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  fo  honourably  engaged  ?  How  came 
he  and  his  afibciates  to  take  on  again  themfelves  to 
aft  in  fuch  an  underling  capacity,  as  their  own  ma- 
nifeflo  acknowledges  they  have  ;  and  it  feems  by 
their  fame  manifefto  they  were  flill  willing  to  do 
while  they  were  fuffered  ?  Was  any  body  ignorant 
by  what  means  Mr.  Grenville  and  his  affociates 
came  into  power  ?  Is  any  one  ignorant  of  the  part 

they 
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they  a&ed  towards  the  perfon  who  brought  them 
into  power  ?  Did  they  in  their  conduit  (hew  either 
the  fpirit  of  free  agents,  or  the  fidelity  of  inftru- 
ments  ? 

But,  it  feems,  Mr.  Grenville  was  weary  to  death 
with  being  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  cypher, 
while  Lord  Bute  difpofed  of  every  place  of  profit 
and  honour :  fo  then  this  minifter,  whofe  indepen- 
dent lpirit  and  fituation  his  emiffaries  have  been 
trumpeting  about  for*  thefe  two  laft  years  in  every 
coffee-houfe  and  every  news-paper,  now  turns  out, 
upon  his  own  confeffion,  to  have  been  no  more 
than  a  cypher.  If  the  (late  of  fubferviency  in  mi- 
nifters  to  a  man  in  private  capacity,  be,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  a  folid  objection  to  them,  then  thefe  mi- 
nifters  are  (whatever  others  may  be)  by  their  own 
account  unfit  for  their  places ;  and  if  they  are  weary, 
to  death  with  them,  let  them  repofe  themfelves  in 
fome  private  fituation,  and  refign  thofe  offices,  in 
which  they  confefs,  and  in  which  we  always  be- 
lieved, that  they  were  but  very  cyphers.  The  fate 
of  fuch  minifterial  cyphers  is  what  very  little  con- 
cerns the.  public:  but  Lord  Bute  di(pofed  from 
thefe  cyphers ;  and  if  it  were  true,  it  is  not  very 
wonderful  he  (hould,  of  every  place  of  profit  and 
hoijour.  Not,  however,  of  all,  not  of  every  place 
of  profit,  not  certainly  of  every  teller/hip  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Neither  do  I  apprehend  it  can  be  affirmed 
with  any  colour  of  truth,  that  Lord  Bute  fet  to  f ale 
every  office  in  the  American  department. 

But  why  thefe  grievous  complaints  which  thefe 
gentlemen  make  of  their  infignificance  ?  We  never 
doubted  it ;  we  are  no  way  concerned  about  it, 
except  in  their  fatal  attempts  on  liberty  and  trade  ; 
never  thought  of  them  otherwife.  If  they  have  a 
mind  to  make  a  complaint  that  we  (hould  indeed 
liften  to,  of  the  effeft  of  their  fubferviency  to  Lord 
Bute,  let  them  charge  on  his  influence  fome  few  at 
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leaft  of  thofe  actions  of  theirs,  which  have  loaded 
them  with  the  deteftation  of  the  public.    Let  them 
prove  that  it  was  by  Lord  Bute's  influence  that  our 
American  trade  is  fo  crippled,  and  our  colonies  fo 
alienated  in  afie&ion  from  us.    Let  them  prove  that 
it  was  Lord  Bute  who  iflued  thofe  illegal,  oppref- 
five,  unconftitutional  warrants,  and  then,  by  chi- 
cane and  privilege,  obftru&ed  a  legal  determina- 
tion on  them.     Let  them  fhew  that  it  was  Lord 
Bute  who  atone  ftroke  deprived  us  of  fo  many  of- 
ficers of  known  merit  and  fervice,  for  the  freedom 
of  their  voices  4n  parliament,  on  a  queftion  con- 
cerning thofe  very  warrants ;  on  a  queftion  in  which 
every  thing  dear  to  Eogliihmen  was  at  flake.    Let 
them  fhew  one  of  thefe  adtions  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  Lord  Bute,  and  then  we  may  be  induced 
to  forget  our  abhorrence  of  the  wickednefs,  in  our 
.contempt  of  the  meannefs  of  thefe  inftruments,  and 
transfer  our  indignation  to  an  higher  objeft.    If 
they  cannot  do  this,  I  believe  every  honeftman  will 
join  with   me  in  thinking,  that  thofe  who  could 
make  fuch  a  ufe  of  the  power  they  had,  had  full 
as  much  power  as  they  ought. 

The  merit  of  Lord  Bute,  as  minifter,  is  no  quef- 
tion at  prefent.  But  what  fault  in  his  adminiftra- 
tion  is  it,  that  thefe  minifters  have  foftened  or  cor- 
rected ?  What  good  is  there,  in  theirs,  in  which 
Lord  Bute  was  deficient  ?  Was  the  public  eafy  for 
a  moment  for  its  liberty,  its  commerce,  its  manu- 
factures, or  its  public  credit,  whilft  they  were  in 
office. 

They  are  deep  in  the  iecret,  and  they  tell  us  Lord 
Bute  is  in  favour,  and  they  are  not :  whether  they 
tell  truth  in  the  former  part  of  this  intelligence,  I 
know  not ;  I  hope,  and  the  public  ardently  prays, 
that  the  latter  part  of  it  may  be  true ;  if  it  be,  they 
blefs  Proyidence,  and  they  thank  their  Sovereign, 
that  the  crown  and  the  fubjeft  are  now  unanimous, 
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and  that  they,  who  have  been  fo  long  knowiHothe 
public,  are  at  laft  difcovered  at  Court. 

We  are  not  yet  fo  ungrateful,  giddy,  and  incon- 
stant as  they  are  pleafed  to  think  us.  We  cannot  be 
feducedinto  a  fudden  liking  forthofe  whomwehad 
fo  long  exclaimed  againft,  only  becaufe  they  are  now 
as  odious  to  their  Sovereign  as  they  are  to  us.  When  % 
the  public  hue  and  cry,  which  has  never  ceafed  to 
purfue  thefe  minifters,  has  at  laft  awakened  the  in- 
dignation of  our  Sovereign  to  do  juftice  on  them, 
we  will  not  be  foolilh  enough  to  fupplicate  now  only 
pardon,  but  power  for  thofe  who  have  funk  under 
•our  own  profecution.  * 

To  crown  the  intolerable  folly  of  thefe  puppet 
minifters,  they  boaft  in  their  libel,  of  having  added 
to  the  reft  of  their  afts  of  violence  and  oppreffion, 
the  difiniffion  of  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  not  becaufe  he 
had  offended  their  Sovereign  as  an  officer,  or  as  a 
-man,  or  had  ever  done  any  aft  ofFenfive  to  them  a* 
minifters,  but  merely  in  the  fport  of  power  and  in- 
folence of  authority,  to  fhew  what  they  could  do. 
Truly  this  is  pretty  plain  fpeaking.  I,  for  one, 
muft  profefs,  that  this  infolence  of  power  is  to  me 
full  as  infufferable,  from  a  man  whom  neither  the 
King  likes,  nor  the  people  approve,  as  from  the 
moft  declared  favourite. 

Thefe  are  the  men  that  have  the  infolence  to  at- 
tempt to  brand  thofe  who  are  now  coming  in  with 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  to  reftore  our  af- 
fairs, as  adting  in  fubferviency  to  that  favourite,  to 
whom  they  themfelves  have  fo  long  been  tools  and 
inftruments.  That  they  have  been  fo,  though  they 
had  denied,  inftead  of  confeffing  it,  we  might  rea- 
dily believe.  The*  dependency  of  their  fortunes, 
the  meannefs  of  their  capacity,  their  total  want  of 
confideration  with  .the  public,  gendered  them  the 
fitteft  perfons  in  the  world  to  be  fo. 
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Is  this  the  cafe  with  thole,  whom  the  voice  of  the 

Siblic  has  recommended  to  their  Sovereign  ?  the 
gheft  rank,  the  moft  extenfive  fortunes,  the  moft 
really  unblilhed  characters,  the  beft  experience  in 
bufinefs,  and  the  firft  talents  for  it ;  the  defenders 
and  the  martyrs  of  liberty  are  thefe  whom  our  So- 
vereign has  for  ever  endeared  himfelf  to  his  people 
by  calling  to  his  fervice. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pay  lb  ill  a  compliment  to  any 
of  them,  as  to  compare  them  with  thofe  whom  they 
are  to  fucceed  •,  let  us  add,  that  thefe  come  in  with 
the  avowed  approbation  and  fupport  of  that  great 
man,  to  whom  this  nation,  in  the  late  war,  owed 
that  glory  and  power,  which  it  has  been  the  fole 
bufinefs  of  our  late  minifters  to  depreciate  by  their 
difcourfes,  and  to  deftroy  by  their  conduit.  This 
arrangement  is  carried  on  under  the  aufpices  of  a 
great  Prince,  whom  the  diftrefles  of  his  King  and 
Country  have  awakened  to  a  fecond  life ;  and  who 
now  is  come  to  the  relief  of  that  crown  by  his  coun- 
fels,  which  he  had  formerly  preferved  by  his  arms. 
In  vain  lhall  fcribblers  endeavour  to  perfuade  us, 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcaftle,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  the  families  of  the  Cavendilhes  and 
Kepples,  that  Charles  Townlhend,  General  Con- 
way, Sir  George  Saville,  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  are 
perfons  who  could,  in  the  way  that  Mr.  GrenviUe 
and  his  aflbciates  have  been,  be  made  the  tools  and 
inftruments  of  any  favourite. 

Of  all  their  calumnies,  this  is  the  moft  fenfelels. 
It  is  not  the  effect  of  the  abfurd  endeavours  of  their 
fcribblers  ;  no,  nor  the  treacherous  Family  CompaA 
of  two  brothers,  which  can  (hake  the  firm  fabric 
of  his  Majefty's  pious  love,  for  the  fafety  and  fatis- 
faftion  of  his  people. 

There  is  another  Family  Compaft  formed  upon 
other  principles,  againft  which  their  cabal  moft  be 
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dallied  to  pieces;  an  union  of  names  too  facred  to 
be  mentioned  with  theirs ;  an  union  formed  upon 
intentions  as  much  nobler,  and  of  force  as  much 
greater,  as  it  is  of  a  dignity  fuperior.  Their  Cabal 
muft  be  contemptible  indeed,  when  it  is  neither  join- 
ed nor  countenanced  by  that  great  man,  to  whofe 
alliance  alone  the  Grenville  name  own  their  dig- 
nity and  confideration. 

I  take  no  notice  of  other  papers  of  this  Anti-Se- 
janus,    biit  I  may  hereafter;  for  while  falfhoods 
are  propagated  With  induftry,  I  (hall  think  it  pro- 
per to  be  An  Occasional  Writer* 
p  ■■■■■■  ■■  ■ .  ■ 

I  FORESAW  frorh  the  beginning  that  one  part 
of  my  talk  would  be  of  ho  long  duration.  Th£ 
chara&er*  which  Mr.  Grenville's  laborious  infigni- 
ficancej  his 

"  Pangs  without  births  and  fruitleft  induftry? 
had  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  of  a  man  of  know- 
ledge in  public  bufinefs,  as  it  tould  not  ftand  the 
teft  of  the  flighteft  examination,  muft  be*  I  was 
certain,  fooh  given  up  even  by  his  flatterers.  My 
tonje&ure  has  been  confirmed  by  the  event,  and 
even  foiftethirtg  earlier  than  I  could  have  reafona- 
bly  expedked. 

I  Ihall  therefore  leave  that  gentleman  to  the  in- 
noxious exertion  of  his  laborious  genius  in  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  his  private  fortune,  and  let 
him  gently  fall  into  the  lap  of  that  oblivion,  into 
which  a  mere  creature  of  office  muft  inevitably  fink, 
as  foon  as  ever  he  is  removed  from  employment* 

Before  I  take  my  leave,  however,  of  this  phan- 
tom of  a  departed  minifter,  I  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing  a  little  upon  a  moft  abfurd  affeftation  of  the  flat- 
terers of  Mr.  Grenville ;  who  taking  the  advantage 
of  a  vilit  he  had  paid  at  Hayes,  they  now,  on  all 
occafions*  aflfe&  to  join  his  name  with  Mr.  Pitrs, 
as  if  fome  fort  of  refemblance  exifted  between  their 
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minifterial  chara&ers  ;  or  as  if  there  were  fome  fort 
of  agreement  between  their  opinions  upon  public 
affairs. 

If  we  were  to  feek  for  the  moft  marked  contraft 
which  could  be  made  out  between  two  chara&ers, 
either  naturally  or  politically  confidered,  I  fuppofe 
it  would  be  impoflible  to  find  any  more  perfeflrly 
fit  to  be  fet  in  direft  oppofition  to  eacK  other,  than 
thofe  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

As  much  as  a  laborious  perplexity  differs  from 
intuitive  penetration,  as  much  as  narrownefs  dif- 
fers from  enlargement,  as  much  as  meannefs  dif- 
fers from  fublimity,  fo  much  do  the  genius,  the 
temper,  the  difpofitions,  and  the  habits  of  Mr. 
Grenville  differ  from  thofe  of  Mr.  Pitt.  And  no 
man  who  can  diftinguilh  exa£bnefs  from  greatnefs, 
the  detail  of  office  from  the  great  circle  of  politics, 
or  a  kingdom  from  a  (hop,  will  ever  think  of  Ipeak- 
ing  of  thofe  two  perfonages  in  the  fame  breath,  ei- 
ther as  men  or  as  minifters. 

Their  talent*  and  turn  of  mind  do  not  differ  as 
the  greater  and  the  lefs ;  but  are  ia  diredt  oppofi- 
tion to  each  other.  The  political  opinions  of  both 
are  known  and  avowed  -y  let  us  ftate  and  compare 
them. 

Mr.  Pitt,  along  with  Great-Britain  that  enjoys 
the  advantages,  and  France  who  feels  the  lofles  of 
the  late  war  (as  far  as  die  late  glorious  peace  has 
permitted  the  one  to  enjoy,  and  the  other  to  fuffer) 
confidered  the  war,  and  the  extent  of  our  conquefts, 
as  the  glory  and  the  prefervation  of  this.country. 

Mr.  Grenville  confidered  the  opinion  we  enter- 
tained of  the  late  war,  and  the  value  we  fet  upon 
our  conquefts,  as  the  effedt  of  popular  madnefs  5 
in  all  his  fpeeches,  and  thofe  of  his  fadtfon,  it  was 
always  fpoken  of  under  the  appellation  of  ihe  un- 
fortunate war. 

Mr. 
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.  Mr:  Pitt  thought  we  ought  to  fulfil,  with  a  fidc^ 
lity  worthy  of  the  honour  of  Great-Britain,  all  our 
fengagements  with  a  certain  great  Prince;  who,  du- 
ring the,  late  war,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  a 
vaft  body  of  our  enemies,  left  the  field  open  to  us, 
to  carry  our'arms  vi&orioufly  over  every  part  of  the 
globe.   , 

.  Mr.  Grenville  thinks  it  a  wife  cecoriomical  mea- 
fure,  to  difguft  pur  great  ally,  by  little  cavils  on 
the  payment  of  his  {ubfidy,  and  it  is  his  opinion, 
that  the  faving  of  half  a  crown  to  the  finking-fund, 
is  a  more  important  object,  than  the  credit  of  the 
nation  and  the  affe&iori  of  our  allies. 

Mr:  Pitt  thinks  that  we  ought,  by  well  choien  al- 
liances* to  prevent  the  approach  of  danger,  weak- 
en the  conne&ipns  of  France,  and  maintain  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  our  own  hands. 

Mr.  Grenville  difclaims  all  knowledge  of  foreigh 
affairs  \  and  thinks  no  alliance  worth  the  money 
paid  for  engroffing  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Pitt  thinks  that  the  national  ftock  ought  to 
be  encreafed ;  that  our  unprovided  debt  fhould  be 
eftablifhed  on  proper  funds  •,  that  the  finking  'fund 
Ought  to  be  encreafed  by  new  fupplies,  and  not 
Amply  by  futile  favings  •,  and  that  this  fund  ought 
to  be  kept  facrcd  and  inviolable. 

Mr.  Grenville  thinks,  that  an  hundred  and  for- 
ty millions  of  debt  is  to  be  paid  by  faving  of  pence 
and  farthings ;  that  the  unfunded  debt  fhould  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itfelf  *  that  the  finking  fund  is 
to  be  applied  to  as  a  prefent  refource  :  and  that  at 
the  fame  time  the  revenue  is  to  receive  no  new  aid, 
but  what  it  may  derive  from  his  ceconomv. 

Which  of  thefe  fyftems  is  the  right  one,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  determine.  I  only  fay  they  are 
oppofite ;  and  that  therefore  no  one  can  wifli  well 
to  Mr.  Grenville's  continuance  in  power,  who  does 
not  wifh  him  further  opportunities  ( to  ufe  his  own 
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favourite  exprefllon)  of  trampling  on  the  proud  fpirit 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  An  Occasional  Writer  . 

WHEN  I  accufed  Mr.  G of  ignorance  (for  I 

was  tender  of  him)  in  deftroying,  by  wild  ahd  child- 
ifh  regulations,  a  moft  valuable  branch  of  trade,  I 
expedited  from  thofe  who  undertook  his  defence* 
fome  fort  of  attempt  to  prove  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  two  points ;  either  that  his  regulations  had 
no  tendency  to  prejudice  that  trade,  or  that  this 
trade  was  prejudicial  to  our  intereft :  This  would 
have  been  fomewhat  to  the  purpofe.  But  what  do 
they  anfwer  to  this  important  charge  ?  Why,  they 

gravely  tell  us,  "  he  is  perfiiadedj  tfiat  Mr.  G 

"  afted  in  this  particular,  as  in  every  other,  juft 
as  he  ought/'  May  fuch  minifters  ever  find  fuch 
advocates  ! 

But  is  it  true,  that  Mr.  G afted  juft  as  he 

ought  ?  Ought  a  Britifh  minifter  to  facrifice  the 
Britifh  trade  to  Spain  ?  Was  it  in  his  fpirit  of  uni- 
verfal  ceconomy,  that  Mr.  G  ■  ■  meant  to  fave  the 
crown  of  Spain  the  expence  of  their  Guarda  Cof- 
tas?  Ought  the  minifter,  by  one  letter  ofbufinefs^  to 
do  more  mifchief  to  the  trade  of  his  country,  than 
all  the  invidious  vigilance  of  Spain  could  have  ho- 
ped to  effedt  in  a  century  ?  In  this  one  point  alone, 

]Vlr.  G *s  regulations  have  had  an  effe£t.     Did 

the  flatterer,  or  did  the  minifter  know,  that  the 
trade  he  laboured  to  rob  us  of,  has  in  fome  years  • 
been  eftimated  at  half  a  million  ?  And  will  the  lit- 
tle ceconomy  of  the  fhop  and  counter,  which,  du- 
ring his  adminiftration,  difgraced  the  dignity  of  the 
firft  crown  in  Europe,  ever  replace  to  the  nation, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  lofs  (he  has  fuftained,  by 
bringing  his  harrow  ideas  into  an  extenfive  fphere 
of  commerce. , 

Thefe  people  are  throughout,  very  imprudent  -, 

their  filly  defences  provpke  new  charges.     How 
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ylealant  it  was  in  the  bye-ftander^  to  ftile.  this  gen*, 
tleman's  defertion  of  his  family,  a  domeftic  quar- 
rel ?  It  was  furcly  upon  principles  of  a  public  nature, 
•upon  patriot  maxims,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple  retired  from  bufinefs,  when  they  were  de- 

ferted  by  Mr.  G ;  who  then  chofe  to  adhere  to 

the  perlbn  he  n&w  infuks ;  then  really  and  appa- 
rently the  dire&or  of  affairs.  But  thatperfon,  we 
:muft  confefs,  was  alfo  then  the  known  channel  to 
profit  and  court  favour.  Such  an  aftiori,  if  any  ac- 
tion can,  relates  to  the  public.    - 

Before  I  have  done  with  thefe  quondam  mini- 
iters,  I  mull  obferve  to  the  reader,  that  our  vic- 
tory over  them  feems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  as  com- 
plete as  we  could  wifli.  Their  advocates  have  al- 
ready given  up  two  of  the  junto;  they,  fay  not  a 
word  (and  indeed  I  think  their  filence  hardly  kind 

in  old  friends)  in  favour  of  the  Earls  of  S and 

H .     If  they  could  prevail  on  us  to  allow  Mr. 

<G to  be  fomething  like  a  minifter,  they  would 

readily  compromife  the  matter,  and  permit  us  to 
fay  juft  what  we  pleafe  of  the  two  noble  peers,  his 
late  aflbciates  irr  adminiftration. 
•  Mr.  G-*-—,  fay  they,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
.general  warrants.  On  this  head  there  is  a  violent 
outcry  of  want  of  information  and  candour,  railed 
j^n&tYitOccaJiond  Writer:  The  truth  is,  theOr- 
xqfional  Writer  never  charged  thefe  warrants  to  Mr. 

G *s  particular  account :  He  was  indeed  not  a- 

ware  of  this  curious  method  which  the  late  mini- 
Iters  are  fallen  into  of  difclaiming  each  others  ac- 
tions, and  which  they  have  been  taught  by  their 

friend,  Mir. ,  from  the  praftice  of 

the  Old  Bailey.  We  charged  on  the  whole  gang 
the  actions  of  thole  who  compofed  it  •,  but  we  beg 
pardon,  and  lhall  be  more  precife  for  the  future. 
We  will  indift  them  feparately  •,  and  carefully  dif- 
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tinguifh  the  abettor  from  the  a£tor,  and  the  receiver 
from  the  thief. 

I  leave  Mr.  G to  fettle  with  his  friends  the 

point  of  civility  in  this  difclaim  of  their  aftions.  Is 
this  the  man  of  'unfullicd integrity \  who  thus  difclaims 
the  aft  of  his  affociates;  and  becaufe  he  happened 
not  officially  tp  have  iffued  the  warrants,  now  prer 
tends#not  to  have  been  at  alj  concerned  in  them  ? 

But  does  he  think  we  have  all  forcot  his  head- 
long violence,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  he 
dared  to  brand  the  upanijnoys  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (and  which  is 
now  the  judgement  of  the  King's-bench  alfo)  with 
the  epithet  of  precipitate.  Surely  that  man  is  mqre 
guilty  who  has  the  mfolence  to  condemn  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law  on  thofe  unconftitutional  warrants, 
than  he  who,  before  the  judgment,  had  the  teme- 
rity originally  to  iffue  them.  It  proyes  that  the 
maxims  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion  havp  caft  their 
pernicious  rpots  deep  iri  his  mind. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  obferve  how  the  late  mi- 
niftry,  taken  in  their  iniquity,  (hift  their  guilt  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  mutually  condemn  each  other. 
When  it  is  fhewn  that  Mr.  G  hurt^our  trade, 
he  anfwers,  he  never  iffued  illegal  warrants.  Ob- 
ject the  illegal  warrants  to  Lord  H ,  he'll  tell 

you  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  defjtry&ion  of  your 
trade.  If  the  other  noble  Lord  is  charged  for  hav- 
ing firft  feduced,  and  then  impeached  his  friend  and 
companion,  he  will  boaft  that  he  never  put  up  to 
fale  the  offices  in  the  fouthern  department. — His 
Lordfhip's  was  the  northern  department. 

An  Occasional  Writer. 


WHEN  nothing  could  be  obje&ed  to  the  integri- 
ty, the  capacity,  the  paft  condudt,  or  the  appa- 
rent defigns  of  the  prefent  minifters,  the  tools  pf 
difappointed  ambition  were  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs. 

Their 
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Their  inclination  to  calumny  was  as  good  as  poffi- 
ble,  but  there  was  a  dreadful  deficiency  of  matter 
to  go  upon.  To  lie,  would  have  coft  them  no- 
thing* but  to  lie  with  any  fort  of  appearance  of 
truth,  was  the  grand  defideratum.     The  tale  of 

fabferviencytoLordB f  was  loathfome,  grofs, 

and  dull;  they  indeed  chained  Anti-Sejanus  to  that 
oar,  with  orders  to  tug  at  it  without  intermiflion, 
whether  he^  made  any  way  or  not,  becaufe  they 
knew  he  was  good  for  nothing  elfe;  that  it  kept 
him  at  leaft  from  doing  them  mifqhief,  by  wander- 
ing beyond  the  extent  of  his  capacity;  and  that  it. 
ferved  to  fill  fpace  in  the  papers,  untill  they  could 
think  of  fomething  more  to  the  purpofe  to  infill 
upon. 

At  length,  after  much  confutation  between  their 
malice  and  their  cunning,  they  found  out  a  charge 
fo  weighty  in  point  of  criminality,  and  fo  undenia- 
ble in  point  of  fad,  that  the  new  minifters  muft 
inevitably  fink  under  it. 

With  great  exertion  therefore,  of  chronological, 
knowledge,  (attained  I  fuppofe  by  Mr.  George 
Grenville's  deep  and  profitable  refearches  in  the  pa- 
rilh  regifter  with  fome  (kill  in  phyfiognomy,  and 
much  labour,  they  happily  difcovered,  and  in  due 
time  they  brought  to  light  this  portentous  charge, 
which  was  to  ftand  them  inftead  of  all  other  objec- 
tions, that  fome  peifons  in  the  new  miniftry  were 
young. 

With  equal  fliame  and  forrow  (but  not  without 
hopes  of  amendment)  they  muft  confefs  this  charge ; 
and,  I  fear,  that  with  the  old  adminiftration,  and 
with  that  large  and  refpectable  part  of  the  nation 
which  follows  them,  this  chargeamounts  to  a  total 
^qualification  for  all  public  employments. 

Candour  obliges  me  to.  admit,  that  thefe  old  po- 
liticians have  fomething  like  reafon  on  their  fide. 
Tmag  men  are  known  to  be  rude  and  untra&able ; 
G  4  .  they 
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they  have  feldom  the  happy  difpofirion  of  bending 
their  minds  and  adjufting  their,  principles  to  all  the 
exigencies  of  minifterial  arrangements. 

It  will  be  fome  pme  before  you  can  perfuadc  any 
of  thefe  children  in  the  ragion  ddftato,  to  bkfpheme 
.  at  night,  and  to  cant  in  the  morning;  to  play  the 
profligate  at  the  beef-fteak  club,  and  the  faint  in 
the  Houfe  of  Peers;  to  lead  their  friend  by  encou- 
ragement and  example  to  violate  the  laws  and  after- 
wards to  take  the  lead  in  impeaching  him  for  the 
participation  of  their  own  crimes.  Young  men  will 
not  be  quite  adroit  in  this  knack  of  office ;  they  will 
not  know  that  it  belongs  eflentialhr  to  the  depart- 
ment of  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  aa  occafionaUy  as 
an  informer.  Young  men  are  too  ignorant  to  know, 
thatfuch  condufb  is,  in  the  ftate,  found  politicks; 
and  in  private  fociety,  wit  and  humour.  Thefe  ac- 
complishments are  in  the  moft  happy  geniufes  only  to 
be  acquired  by  time,  by  experience  \  and  in  thefetjua- 
lifications  I  fear,  that  both  the  young  and  the  old 
part  of  our  new  adminiftration  are  woefully  defi- 
cient 

It  will  be,  I  doubt,  a  good  while  before  thefe 
young  men  can  acquire  thofe  grand  political  poftrums, 
which  forty  years  experience  had  purchafed  to  our 
late  minifters ;  I  mean  the  art  of  improving  ourr*- 
venue  by  the  deftruftion  of  our  trade  \  the  plan  of 
paying  old  debts  by  con  trading  new  ones ;  die  me* 
thod  of  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  by  gene- 
ral warrants ;  the  furtherance  of  juftice  by  the  ufe 
of  privilege  and  eflbign;  impartiality  in  the  difpo- 
fal  of  employments,  by  fetting  them  up  to  the  high- 
eft  bidder.  Our  prefent  minifters  are  yet  too  young 
to  be  admitted  into  thefe  greater  myjieries  of  State  5 
their  youth  and  inexperience  is  indeed  to  be  pitied, 
and  unhappy  is  the  nation  in  which  fuch  perfons 
have  any  power ! 

Strange 


Strange  as  it  may  teem,  there  are,  however,  a  fet 
pf  odd  folks  (children,  I  fuppofe)  that  judge  upon 
quite  a  different  ftandard;  thofe  perfons,  pretty  nu- 
merous too,  combining  the  principles  and  the  con- 
duct with  the  years  of  the  old  minifters,  think  their 
advanced  age  an  objection  infuperable  to  that  corps 
of  political  veterans,  .Taking  the  new  miniftry  in 
fhe  fame  point  of  view,  they  confider  the  youth  of 
thofe  who  have  fpent  their  few  years  in  defence  of 
our  liberty,  as  a  circumftance  in  their  favour,  and 
which  the  public  regards  with  much  fetisfa&ion. 

We  are  fure  that  our  late  minifters  were  corrupt 
jind  rotten  in  their  principles ;  blundering  andpre- 
pofterous  in  their  conduft.  Have  we  any  hopes, 
if  they  are  fuch  at  fifty,  that  they  will  mend  at  four- 
Jcore?  There  are  fome  faults  which  age  is  never 
known  to  correct.  One  great  and  noble  perfbn  in 
that  adminiftration  may  indeed  at  fourfcore  leave 
off  his  pra&ice  of  bartering  for  the  wives  of  his  fel- 
low-fubjefts  with  the  favour  of  his  fovereign  •,  he  may 
then  leave  offpurchafing  adultery  by  breach  of  truft, 
and  fatisfy  himfelf  with  a  fimple  fale  of  offices  for 
money.  But  age  will  never  induce  him  to  (hew  more 
refpett  for  our  laws  and  liberties,  or  infpire  him  with  a 
greater  liking  to  the  honeft  freedom  of  the  prefs. 

Another  great  man  may  at  that  age  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  de- 
bauchery*, he  may  confine  himfelf  to  the  making 
ibme  fingle  wretch  miferable  and  vicious  by  his  fu- 
perannuated  lewdnefs ;  age  may  be  a  more  effectual 
prefervative  than  even  bis  Lord/hip's  own  recipe  againft 
bis  foul  difeafes  ;  but  it  will  never  take  away  his 
infidelity,  or  render  him  a  fafe  companion,  a  faith- 
ful friend,  or  a  virtuous  minifter.  A  third  great 
perlbnage  may  perhaps  begin  to  find  the  prefent 
wild  violence  of  his  temper  fubfide  into  an  habitual 
pevifhnefs  \  but  he  will  never  be  foftened  into  com- 
panion 
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pafiion  for  the  cries  of  the  poor,  or  be  made  to  re- 
gard the  fufferings  of  our  ftarving  manufacturers 
with  the  finalleft  fenfation  of  pity. 

How  the  great  oracle  of  that  fa&ion,  the  long- 
winded  orator,  is  likely  to  improve  as  he  grows  old, 
1  am  yet  to  learn.  In  the  firft  place,  age  is  not 
generally  taken  to  be  a  correftor  of  tedioufnefe  arid 

Erolixity  in  difcourfe.  Nor  do  I  fee  how,  if  he  now 
ills  his  hearers  with  his  periods  of  a  mile,  a  thou- 
land  times  repeated,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  fe- 
yenty  he  will  grow  lively,  concife  and  fententious. 

If  at  fifty  he  is  formal,  pedantic,  exaft,  and  ftu- 
dious  of  trifles,  but  blind  to  every  thing  great  and 
comprehenfive,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  expe&cd  that  he 
will  grow  more  liberal  and  manly  as  he  verges  tor 
wards  dotage. 

Thefe  are  the  reafons  why  ftme  few  ipillions  of 
odd  thinkers  objeft  to  the  late  minifterson  account 
of  their  advanced  agey  when  conne&ed  with  chaT 
rafters  and  a  condudt  fuch  as  theirs.  Thefe  fame 
men,  when  they  confider  the  chara&ers  and  conduct 
of  the  prefent  minifters,  rejoice  in  the  icircumftances 
of  the  youth  of  fome  of  them,  and  wifli  the  charge 
was  true  of  all. 

When  they  confider  their  boundlefs  generality  of 
fentiment,  their  re&itude  of  heart  and  underftand- 
ing,  their  ftrenuous  love  of  liberty,  their  affeftion- 
ate  adherence  fo  his  Majefty's  royal  tfoufe,  their 
perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  refulting  from 
their  perfedt  freedom  from  all  low  paffions,  they 
cannot  help  rejoicing  on  the  profpeft,  that  thefe 
dilpofitions  will  be  long  employed  in  the  public  fer- 
vice,  and  that  there  is  time  to  mature  their  virtues 
by  experience;  and  to  improve  into  public  bleflings 
thofe  qualities,  which  lately  gave  them  the  hearts  o£ 
the  people  in  a  private  ftation. 

Thus,  Sir,  thefe  odd  thinkers,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, eftimate  matters  ;  they  leave  the  old  miniftry 

to 
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&>  meditate  in  obfcurity  on  thofc  ftate  noftruihs,  o^ 
yvhich  they  fo  properly  value  themfelves,  and  leave 
fhem  to  try  their  efficacy  in  quieting  the  anguifti  of 
their  wounded  .confidences :  let  them  (if  they  can) 
jfleep  in  miiet,  whilft  every  Englifhman  may  novy 
at  length  nope  to  enjoy  fome  repofe  under  a  young 
adminiftration,  hot  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  cor^ 
ruption ;  free  from  the  impending  horrors  of  ille- 
gal warrants  againft  his  perfon,  of  arbitrary  and 
cruel  fines  againft  his  fortune,  and  without  perpe^ 
tual  alarms  for  the  public  credit  and  commerce  of 
his  country  from  the  indefatigable  bungling  of  a 
financial  mountebank.    An  Occasional  Writer!, 


IT  is  by  no  means  furprifing,  that  thofe  who  have 
fo  long  trampled  with  impijnity  on  our  laws,  liber- 
ties and  commerce,  fhould  entertain  but  a  mean 
opinion  of  our  fpirit  and  understanding.  '  The  laffe 
minifters  while  they  continued  in  power,  treated  us 
like  flaves ;  fince  they  have  been  out  of  power, 
they  confider  the  whole  Britifh  nation  as  a  .mob. 

It  is  impoffible  upon  any  other  principle,  to  con- 
ceive how  they  could  have  thought  of  ordering  the 
heralds  and  trumpeters  of  their  fa&ion  to  deliver  %o 
us,  in  their  names,  fuch  meflages  as  we  have  lately 
received  from  them. 

The.  public,  for  a  confiderable  time,  has  been 
upon  an  enquiry  into  the  conduft  of  thofe  minifters, 
pn  the  moft  important  of  all  fubjedts.  We  had, 
during  their  adminiftration,  feen  perfonal  liberty 
attacked,  the  liberty  of  Parliament  outraged,  com- 
merce injured,  and  our  colonies,  by  a  feries  of  mea- 
fures  at  once  violent  and  impotent,  exafperated  even 
to  fedition  and  revolt. 

Inftead  of  giving  the  public  any  fatisfa&ion  in 
"thefe  points,  (furely  very  material  for  us  to  under- 
(land,  and  for  them  to  explain)  the  late  minifters 
have  thought  it  proper  to  entertain  us  daily  for  thefe 

three 
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three  months  paft  with  a  ftory  of  a  quarrel  of  theirs, 
{I  know  not  whether  real  or  pretended)  with  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  In  one  of  their  libels  they  have  fome 
time  lince  avowedly  and  explicitly  told  us,  that  all 
the  other  points  of  enquiry  are  wholly  foreign  to 
the  purpole  •,  and  that  this  fquabble  of  theirs  with 
the  E2rl  of  Bute,  is  the  only  object  worthy  of  the 
jmblic  attention. 

It  is,  indeedj  natural  enough  for  them,  who  con- 
fider  public  employment  only  as  private  emolument, 
to  look  no  farther  than  to  the  caufes  which  influ- 
enced their  coming  in  or  their  going  out  of  office ; 
and,  as  they  imagine  that  Lord  Bute  has  operated 
on  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  events,  to  choak 
him  with  fulfome  panegyric,  as  they  did  formerly; 
or  to  pelt  him  with  illiberal  Billingjgate,  as  they  do 
at  prefent. 

But  there  has  always  been,  and,  thank  God,  there 
ftill  is,  a  wide  difference  between  their  opinions 
and  thofe  of  all  honeft  men  upon  every  particular 
of  public  bufinefs.  We  cannot  be  peifuaded  to 
pafs  by  the  conduct  erf  minifters  as  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  and  to  attach  ourfelves  folely  to  the 
anecdote  and  intrigue  of  their  changes  and  re- 
moves. We  are  not  yet  fo  grofs  and  brutilh  in  our 
underftandings.  We  are  not  yet  fo  dulled  by  the 
indignities  we  have  fuffered  under  their  admmiftra- 
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Nothing  canferve  better  to  let  us  at  once  into 
the  true  fpirit  of  their  cabal,  than  the  late  writings 
in  their  favour.  By  thofe  it  plainly  appears,  that 
they  have  fo  totally  obliterated  from  their  own  minds 
every  idea  of  the  duty  of  their  late  ftation,  that 
they  feem  not  tto  think  that  fuch  ideas  have  any 
♦exiftence  in  ours.  For  three  months  they  have 
-daily  poured  out  abufe  on  Lord  Bute ;  yet  they 
have  not  faid  a  fingle  fyllable  in  cenfure  of  his  mini- 
fitrial  conduSl.  They  have  been  earneftly  endea- 
vouring 
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vouring  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  public,  yit 
they  have  hardly  uttered  a  word  in  praife,  or  even  ir* 
defence  of  their  own  meafures.  They  have  been 
inceflant  in  their  inve&ives  againft  the  prefent  mini- 
ftry '?  yet  they  have  been  abfolutely  filem  on  the 
conduit  of  thofe  who  compofe  it,  either  in  parlia- 
ment or  in  adminiftration. 

They  know  every  thing  about  an  adminiftration, 
except  its  duty.  They  tell  the  fuffering  public  tales 
of  a  Favourite,  and  of  fccrtt  influence  i  they  en- 
tertain you  with  anecdotes  of  a  conference  on  one 
day,  of  a  meflage  on  another,  of  a  negotiation  on  a 
third.  They  tell  you  of  lighting  up  the  Monument, 
and  of  hanging  it  in  mourning.  Thefe  are  the  difhes 
they  have  feafoned  to  our  palates,  from  the  meagre 
mefles  of  Anti-Sejanus*  to  the  heavy  Olio  of  the  Son  of 
Candour. 

But  it  were  to  be  wi(hed  that  thofe  minifterrwho 
entertain  us  with  fo  many  ftories  of  Lord  Bute, 
would  at  laft  do  us  the  favour  to  fay  fome  few  words 
of  his  political  meafures  j  that  they  would  acquaint 
us  a  litde  with  the  oppofition  they  made  to  thofe 
meafures  ;  or  if  they  made  no  oppofition,  that  they 
would  give  us  fome  affurance  of  their  repentance 
for  the  part  they  took  in  their  execution.  When 
we  approve  their  conduft,  or  accept  their  penitence, 
we  may  poflibly  come  to  adopt  their  refentments. 
Untill  then  it  muft  be  very  indifferent  to  the  pub- 
-  lie,  in  what  manner  the  tools  of  Lord  Bute  think 
they  have  been  treated  by  their  matter  workman. 
On  the  other  hand,  until  we  fce'the  prefent  fervants 
of  the  Crown  imitate  his  meafures,  we  lhall  never 
believe  that  they  are  guided  by  his  influence.  As 
to  their  predeceflbrs,  it  becomes  them,  indeed,  to 
rail  at  Lord  Bute,  The  domeftics  of  every  great 
man  are  beft  acquainted  with  the  weak  parts  of 
his  chara&er.  All  we  know  is,  that  without  par- 
taking of  any  thing  that  may  deferve  praife  in  his 

cufpofition, 
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flifpofition,  they  are  certainly  deep  in  every  thiifg 
for  which  the  public  Has  cenfured  his  conduft. 

When  they  firft  broke  the  fhell,  ^nd  appeared  asr 
ynfledged  minifters,  undef  his  parental  wing,  peck- 
ing at  politics,  the  firft  aft  we  faw  them  engaged 
in,  was  in  the  planning,  purfuing  and  compkating 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  rtego-  . 
dated  it  j  Lord  Halifax  figned  it;  George  Gren- 
ville  defended  it. 

Their  writers  have  indeed  lately  coftdefcended  to 
inform  us,  that  it  was  not  without  a  world  of  forces 
and  the  moft  pofitiveand  defpotic  orders  from  Lord 
Bute,  that  they  were  perfuaded  to  do,  what  by  their 
apology  they  confefs  to  be,  the  dirty  work  of  that 
peace. 

As  the  apology,  whether  built  on  truth  or  falfe- 
hood,  is  very  confident  with  the  meannefs  of 
their  minds  and  the  flavifh  dependency  of  their  fitu- 
ation,  I  will  let  it  go  for  what  it  will  early,  with 
thofe  who  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  or  the  duty  of  thofe  who  aft  in  a  relpon- 
fible  charafter.  I  will  fuppofe  (fince  they  will  have 
it  fo)  that  they  received  orders  of  the  fame  kind 
with  regard  to  the  cyder  exeife.  The  injunftions,  I 
will  £rant,  were  little  lefs  peremptory  in  the  general 
maflacre  which  was  executed,  during  their  admi- 
niftration,  of  fubferyiency  through  every  depart- 
ment of  office.  , 

As  to  this  period  of  their  admiriiftratiofi,  we  will 
compound  matters  with  the  gentlemen ;  and,  in 
confideration  of  their  miferable  dependence,  we  will 
put  the  whole  blame  of  their  joint  conduft  to  the 
feparate  account  of  Lord  Bute.  There  v/as,  how- 
ever, (at  Ieaft  they  told  us  there  was)  a  time  when 
they  were  enfranchifed  from  their  fervitude,  and 
fet  up  the  minifterial  traffic  in  their  own  name. 
It  is,  I  fuppofe,  upon  their  conduft  at  this  latter 
period,  that  they  wiih  to  join  iflue,  and  to  put 

themfelves 
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themfelves  upon  their  trial  before  God  and  their 
country.  . 

Let  us  then  call  evidence  to  their  conduft  at 
this  period;  if  they  will  condefcend  for  a  moment 
to  allow  us  to  think  that  the  character  of  minifters 
is  to  be  eftimated  by  their  conduit  But  before  we 
enser  into  the  rigour  of  this  enquiry,  we  will  allow 
them,  quite  clear  of  examination,  as  much  time  as 
they  can  wifh,  to  fcramble  fcr  rroerjions^  and  to  con- 
vert every  thing  to  the  emolument  of  their  families, 
which  the  patronage  of  their  offices  entrufted  to 
them,  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of  the  fervice. 
Thi*  was  a  procedure  fo  natural  to  the  Grand 
Financier,  and  to  a  late  noble  perfon  nearly  con- 
nected with  him  in  affinity,  politics,  and  character, 
that  no  body  in  the  leaft  wondered  at  it.  It  could 
not,  however,  wholly  efcape  obfervation,  that 
within  a  few  months,  thofp  two  perfons  hooked  into 
their  family,  no  lefs  than  four  lucrative  reverfions  -7 
and  pillowed  the  cradles  of  their  infant  children  with 
*  offices  which  ufed  to  be  the  rcpofe  and  reward  of 
long  fervice  to  the  public.  By  this  proceeding  tfiey 
not  only  injured  and  abufed  all  prefent  defert,  but 
ftunted  and  ftarved  the  growth  of  future  merit,  by 
converting  its  reward  into  a  family  inheritance.  * 
They  gave  avarice  the  ftart  of  principle  in  their  off- 
spring. They  carefully  formed  their  tender  minds 
to  a  difregard  of  the  public  fervice,  and  to  an  abufe 
of  the  public  money ;  thus,  to  the  beft  of  their 
power,  laying  the  weight  of  their  own  chara&ers 
on  the  loins  of  pofterity,  and  peipetuatiug  corrup- 
tion from  generation  to  generation.  , 

It  would  feem  no  flight  aggravation  of  this 
ftrange  voracity  of  office,  that  one  of  the  illuftrious 
brothers  fince  dead  was  adbually  in  pofleflion  of  an 
over-grown  eftate,  and  the  other  not  only  in  pof- 
fefiion  at  one  and  thefame  time,  bf  the  two  greateft . 
employments  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  vaft  field 

of 
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of  fortune  before  him  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  ;  but 
was  alfo  in  moft  allured  expectation  of  a  title  and 
a  great  family  eftate/  from  a  brother  without  chil- 
dren. 

No  body,  1  hope,  can  accuft  the  Occafional 
Writer  of  want  of  candour,  when  he  puts  theie  par- 
ticulars wholly  out  of  the  queilion  in  an  enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  this  junto.  He  was  willing  in 
the  former  cafe  to  allow  much  for  fituaticn  %  he 
thinks  it  in  this  no  lefs  proper,  to  allow  a  great  deal 
for  conjlitution.  In  thofe  points,  wheye  fortune  was 
in  queilion,  the  experienced  Financier  and  his  bro- 
ther-in-law could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  accountable, 
becaufe  they  could  not  be  fuppofed  perfectly  pot- 
fefied  of  free  agency. 

But  when  the  Financier  had,  as  in  duty  bound* 
given  in  the  firft  place  a  proper  attention  to  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  let  us  fee  what  he  did  for  the  public* 
being  now  bors  depage*  adting  for  himfelf,  and  from 
himfelf. 

To  Ihew  his  abhorrence  of  thefyftem  of  the  Fa- 
vourite, to  whofe  perfon  he  profefles  now  fo  violent 
an  antipathy,  the  firft  thing  we  might  have  ex- 
pected, was  to  fee  him  reftore  to  their  offices  fome 
few  at  leaft  of  thofe  who  had  been  facrificed  in  fo 
unprecedented  a  manner,  whilft  he  had  afted  only 
an  under  part  in  bufinefs,  in  order  not  only  to  re- 
lieve the  innocent  victims,  but  to  ftamp  an  inde- 
xable cenfure  on  the  practice  itfelf.  Thismafiacre 
of  office  had  undoubtedly  been  the  moft  exception- 
able part  of  the  cortdudt  of  Lord  Bute.  To  redify 
it  ought  to  have  been  the  moft  leading  feature  in 
Mr.^George  Grenville's,  if  he  meant  either  to  de- 
monftrate  his  freedom  of  action,  or  his  equity  in 
the  ufe  of  that  freedom. 

But  did  he  give  the  public  this  fatisfa&ion,  or 
any  fatisfa&ion  at  all  ?— quite  the  reverie.  He  ra- 
tified the  adts  of  his  predeceflbr,  and  he  extended 
the  example.     Notwithftanding  the  havock  which 

hid 
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had  been  made  in  the  civil  offices,  whilft  the  prudent 
financier  played  the  fecond  fiddle,  the  military  had 
been  thought  fafe,  and  the  nation  hoped  they  ihight 
ftill  enjoy  the  fervice  of  good  officers,  though  they 
had  perfevered  in  being  alfo  good  members  of  Par- 
liament. Lord  Bute  had  never  proceeded  thus  far. 
This  was  deftined  to  be  one  of  the  great  inftances 
which  the  Grenville  adminiftration  was  to  give  of  % 
manly  fpirit,  and  of  their  having  (haken  off  the 
yoke  of  all  fecret  dependance.  And  this  noble  in- 
ftance  of  his  independency  was  given  at  the  trivial 
expence  of  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  army,  and  the  fortune  of  meritorious 
individuals.  But  the  freedom  of  your  Parliament, 
the  difcipline  of -your  army,  and  the  hand  of  op- 
prefiion  on  your  private  property,  are  things  of  no 
confequence  to  you,  or  to  thefe  candidates  tor  your 
favour.  The  grofs  Financier  will  tell  you  a  ftory 
of  Lord  Bute.  It  will  be  interefting ;  it  will  not 
be  tedious ;  I  pray  you  not  to  yawn  at  it. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Bute  all  private 
houfes  (I  mean  all  thofe  houfes  which  had  efcaped 
the  inquilition  of  that  excife  which  Mr.  Grenville 
defended,  adopted  and  fettled  on  us)  were  fecure. 
But  under  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Grenville,  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  of  his  friends,  we  were  pre- 
fented  with  a  mailer  ftroke  of  execdtive  jiiftice, 
which  would  not  have  fhamed  the  moil  arbitrary 
government  in  its  moil  arbitrary  exertions.  The 
annals  of  France  cannot  fumiQi  an  inftance  of  a 
Retire  de  Cachet  which  made  fo  general  and  fo  un* 
diftinguifhing  a  fweep. 

I  know  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  as  a  full  apo- 
logy for  their  condudl  in  this  particular,  are  pleafed 
to  alledge,  that  tho'  they  betrayed  the  cenftitution^ 
they  were  true  to  the  file  •,  and  though  they  wan- 
dered wide  from  the  law,  yet  they  (tuck  moft  faith- 
Vot.  II.  H  fully 
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fully  and  reverently  to  the  old  venerable  forms  and 
precedents  of  office. 

I  am  not  often  daggered  with  the  arguments  of 
thefe  gentlemen.  This,  however,  I  confefs,  has 
fbmething  of  an  appearance  of  force.  Firft,  Becaufe 
k  has  a  fort  of  zprefcriptive  rigbty  being  exaftly  the 
fame  which  has  been  from  time  immemorial  ufed  in 
fimilar  cafes.  It  was  the  ftrong  argument  in  favour 
of  Jhip-money.  It  was  the  defence  of  the  courfe  of 
the  Star-Chamber  •,  it  was  the  ftrield  of  the  difpenfing 
power ;  and  will,  indeed,  forever  prove  to  be  the 
defence  in  cafes,  where  office  is  oppofed  to  duty* 
and  pra&ice  to  law.  For  evil  pra&ices  muft  be 
older  than  laws,  and  the  violation  of  laws,  when- 
they  are  eftabliflied,  muft  ftill  be  very  frequent. 
So  that,  as.  far  as  pretedent  can  juftify,  miniftersr 
who  trample  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple, can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  juftification. 

I  obferve  fecondly,  That  this  eonfideration,  thor 
it  does  not  alleviate  the  faultinefs  of  the  aftion  it- 
felf,  takes  off  much  of  their  guilt  in  committing  it. 
For,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking,  this  te- 
nacioufnefs  of  old  abfurdities  is  not  only  innocent, 
but  meritorious  ;  a  thoufand  times  have  they  de- 
clared, that  an  experience,  in  fuch  office  forms,  as 
General  Warrants,  Eflbins,  and  the  true  pleading 
of  privilege,  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  fole  qualifi- 
cation of  a  minifter  v  and  their  principal  objection 
to  the  perfons  who  have  fuccceded  to  their  places, 
is  their  fiippofed  ignorance  of  fuch  ufeful  forms. 
Let  the  experienced  ininifters  entrench  themfelves  ii> 
their  knowledge  of  office  forms,  and  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  conftitution ;  they  lhall  not,  I  am  fure, 
be  difturbed  in  that  ftrong  hold  by  me. 

But  then,  as  I  pafs  by  this  rcfpe&able  fortrefsr 
I  muft,  by  way  of  falute,  beg  leave  to  remind  them* 
that  they  were  not  inftruAed  in  the  ufc  of  thefe 
office  forms,  fo  favourable  to  liberty  and  jufticer 

by 
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by  Lord  Bute ;  and  that  their  fubfemency  to  hit& 
at  one  period,  their  betraying  him  at  another,  or 
their  invcSive*  againft  him  at  a  third,  do  not  make 
any  change  at  all  in  the  nature  of  their  proceeding 
on  that  memorable  occafion,  nor  in  our  judgment 
upon  it.  We  talk  of  law  arid  juftice ;  and  they  tell 
us— a  ftory  of  a  Favourite. 

I  fhall  alio  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay  before  them, 
that  though  the  Secretaries  of  State  may  be  very 
fnug  in  that  fortrds  of  office,  for  having  itfuedthe 
Warrants,  the  ftrength  of  that  fortrefs  will  not  alto- 
gether fecurc  theirs  or  Mr.  George  Grenville's  cha* 
rafter,  efpecially  Mr.  Grenville's,  for  having  pub* 
licly  defended  die  ufe  of  fuch  Warrants,  and  for 
having  employed  every  method  of  force  and  fraud, 
of  parliamentary  and  of  legal  chicanery,  to  prevent 
either  a  parliamentary  or  a  judicial  determination 
on  them  \  to  prevent  public  or  private  fatisfa&ion 
for  fo  flagrant  a  violation  of  public  and  of  private 
right. 

The  iffuing  of  the  Warrants  might  have  been 
only  a  blunder ;  a  blunder  very  incident  to  experi- 
enced miniflerS)  but  the  manner  of  conducting  them- 
felves  afterwards,  manifefted  a  rooted  malignity  to 
the  law-,  it  is  well  known  in  what  an  indecent  and 
outrageous  manner  our  cool,  experienced  Financier 
fell  upon  the  juftice  of  the  nation  for  having  dared 
to  utter  blafphemies  againft  his  great  idols,  unmean- 
ing formality  and  blind  pra&ice.  "  But  we  are  to 
"  forget  our' laws  and  our  courts ;— thefc  are  dull 
M  topics — have  you  no  anecdote  from  Woobum  ? 
"  No  new  ftdry  from  the  qew  temple  of  Truth  end 
ct  Concord  at  Stow  ?  What,  talk  all  this  rime  of  our 
c<  liberties,  and  nothing  of  the  Favourite  ^" 

Perhaps*  it  would  be  edifying,  my  City  friend,  to 
hear  a  little  more  of  this  fame  Favourite.  For  va- 
riety, however,  fuppofe  we  were  to  look  a  little  into 
the  prefent  feriQUs  ftate  of  our  affairs.  What  if  we 
H  2  fliould 
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ftiould  beftow  an  idle  moment  in  fome  attention  a> 
the  condition  of  our  manufadkuring  towns,  now 
threatened  with  beggary  and  defolation  by  the 
Knight  Errantry  of  the  Grand  Financier,  who  has 
fubverted  every  principle  of  our  American  com- 
merce by  his  univerfal  and  indifcriminate  war  againft 
fmuggling  ?  A  fcheme  for  its  dignity,  almoft  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  a  Britifh  tide-waiter ;  for  its  ma- 
lignity to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  worthy  of  a 
Prime  Minifter  to  the  Family  Compact 

There  was  a  time,  when  your  trade  feemed  a  mat- 
ter of  as  much  importance  as  a  Court  anecdote ;  but 
now  things  are  changed — When  the  thoufands  of 
your  penftiing  manuiaftures  call  to  the  experienced 
Financier  for  the  commerce  which  plentifully 
nouriihed  them  and,  their  children,  he  tells  them 
"  he  has  quarrelled  with  Lord  Bute-,— -they  may  go 
"  home  and  be  filled."  Such  is  the  language  ad- 
dreffed  by  the  Grand  Financier  to  the  underftand- 
ings  of  your  politicians,  and  to  the  neceffities  of  your 
poor ! 

But  admitting  your  trade  in  the  new  fyftem  of 
finance  to  be  a  thing  of  no  fort  of  moment,  ihall 
we  for  that  reafon  pafs  over  with  perfect  unconcern 
that  other  happy  fcheme,  which  for  a  paltry  and 
•precarious  profit  (ultimately  to  be  wrung  from  our 
own  manufactures)  has  torn,  perhaps  forever,  from 
this  mother  country,  the  affe&ion  and  reverence  of 
her  colonies.  What  does  that  knowing  and  expe- 
'  rienced  minifter  lay,  when  he  fees  that,  his  meafures 
have  fet  all  America  in  a  blaze  ?  And  the  Britifh 
"  government  brought  to  that  pals  by  his  councils, 
that  if  the  public  confidence  in  the  prcfent  miniftry 
does  not  refcue  us,  we  ftand  in  the  miferable  alter- 
native of  fuftering  the  authority  of  G.  B.  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  or  our  fword,  but  juft  fbeath- 
ed  after  the  prefervation,  to  be  -  drawn  afrelh,  to 
the  ruin  of  our  colonies.     But  the  people  tf  Athens, 

in 
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in  the  moft  important  crifis  of  their  aflairs,  were 
^anxious  to  hear  how  a  Muleteer  difpofed  of  the  . 
Ihadow  of  his  afs  ;  and  fome  of  the  people  of  this 
metropolis  are  extremly%  curious  to  learn  how  the 
late  Umbras  of  adminiftration  were  put  in  or  out 
by  Lord  Bute. 

Falfely  fuppofing  this  difpofition  to  be  general, 
the  difcarded  adminiftration  prefume,  amidit  our 
ferious  difcuffions  arid  bitter  feelings,  to  inlult  us 
with  idle  tales  and  childifh  anecdotes  of  their  di£ 
million:  That difmiffion is,  indeed,  their fole con- 
cern ;  but  it  is  no  concern  at  all  of  ours  how  they 
agreed  or  difagreed  with  Lord  Bute  •,  we  want  to 
know  this,  and  this  alone;  how  their  conduct 
agreed  or  difagreed  with  the  commerce,  the  wel- 
fare, the  tranquility,  and  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  wonder,  that  thofe  jvho  put 
office  forms  in  the  place  of  laws,  fhodd  confider  the 
anecdote  of  a  Coijrt  fa&ion  as  the  fundamentals  of 
politics.  But  if  they  mean  to  give  their  private 
biftory  any  fort  of  weight,  let  them  proceed  like 
men.  Let  them  firft  (peak  to  the  meafures  of  Lord 
B.  whilft  they  a&ed  under  him.  Let  them  fhew 
how  culpable  thofe  meafures  were,  and  how  refo- 
lutely  they  oppofed  them.  Let  them  fhew,  when 
they  betrayed  their  mafter  into  a  refignation  of  his 
power,  that  they  repaired  the  errors  of  his  conduct, 
and  proved  that  they  merited  their  freedom  by  the 
generous  ufe  they  made  of  k.  When  they  have 
done  this,  we  may  pofiibly  be  at  leifure  to  enquire 
into  the  fecret  biftory  of  their  difmiflion :  and  we 
may  lay  by  Mrs.  ManlyV  in  order  to  take  up  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich's  New  Atalantis. 

But  pufh  them  from  poft  to  poft,  ftill  their  ma- 
turity and  experience  never  leaves  thefe  great  men 
without  a  work  to  cover  them.  They  own  their 
-exaltation  by  L.  B.  They  allow  their  conne&ion 
with  him,  they  confefs  their  fubferviency  to  him. 
H  3  But 
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But  they  have*  falvo  for  all,  they  aflht  they  have 

betrayed  him,  and  they  think  they  have  abundantly 
apologized  for  their  freedom  from  all  public  virtue, 
by  proving  that  they  were  equally  tree  from  all 
private  honour.  Thefe  are  the  men  who  are  to  free 
us  from  the  yoke  of  clandeftine  influence  •,  who  arc 
to  rcftore  the  nation  to  refpeft  abroad,  and  to  tran- 
quility at  home ' 

As  to  the  public,  1  truft  they  will  leave  thefe  re- 
fpeftablc  perfbnages  to  their  lying  anecdotes,  their 
fcurrilous  railings,  and  their  mutual  accu&tions. 
The  public  will,  indeed,  watch  the  prefer*  mini- 
fters,  becaufe  they  have  often  been  deluded  by 
jpecious  pretences  i  but  they  will  not  prognofticatc 
evil  condud  from  any  perfons  only  for  having  beejt 
the  obje&s  of  fcurrilous  railing,  becaufe  they  have 
been  often  abufed  by  factious  and  malicious  ca- 
lumny.   They  have  iome  experience  of  the  perfons 
who  compofed  the  Uft  adminiftration,  and  of  thofe 
who  compofe  the>  prefent ;  they  have  feen  the  one 
fubfervient,  the  other  free :  The  one  carrying  on 
the  moft  deftru&ive  meafures,  the  other  ftitnuoufly 
bppofing  them.     The  parliamentary  abilities  of 
many  now  in  adminiftration,  were  as  diftinguiihed 
as  the  ufe  to  which  they  were  directed  was  honour- 
able *  and  as  to  their  abilities  in  public  bufioefs,  I 
believe  one  may  appeal,  with  great  iafety,  to  the 
judgement  of  all  thofe  who  have  had  bufineft  to 
tranfad  with  any  of  them !  Their  talk,  indeed,  is 
difficult.     We  will  not,  I  hope,  render  it  more  Jo 
by  aiming  to  withdraw  from  them  any  part  of  that 
public  confidence  which  they  (b  defervedly  pofiefe 
at  prefent  •,  by  liftening  to  a  tale  of  influence,  to- 
tally unfupported  by  any  probability  in  the  fadfcs,  or 
by  any  authority  in  the  relators  \  a  tate  which  ip 
adverle  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  moft  virtuous 
lives,  and  the  moft  unfpotted  characters  in  the 
kingdom. 

I  have 
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I  have  In  this  paper  taken  fcociec  of  the  afe  which 
the  difcarded  minifters  have  made  of  the  name  ©f 
I^ord  Bute  In  thisftrange  controverfy^  In  my  gejet, 
I  lhall  obferve  on  the  ufe  which  they  attempt  to 
make  of  Mr.  Pitfs ;  and  of  the  pretended  connec- 
tion between  him,  and  the  late  minifters,  on  whifh 
•their  writers  have  been  pleafed  to  lay  fo  great  £ 
ftrefs.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  thofe  gen- 
tlemen will  have  as  little  reafon.to  value  themfelvcs 
■on  the  latter  of  thefe  expedients,  as  on  the  fQrmer. 

An.Occasional  Writer. 


I  NO  W  prppofe  to  give  you  fome  obfervations  on 
theufe,  which  t(ie  fallen  adminiftration  have  thought 
proper  to  make  of  the  name  of  Mr.  PitL 

Thofe  gentlemen  had  been  confciou*  from  the 
beginning,  that  they  could  ufe  no  better  policy* 
than  to  keep  their  own  names  as  much  as  poffible 
out  of  the  prefent  di&utes.  Wife  in  their  genera- 
tion, they  were  fenfible  th^t  their  fafcty  lay  in  their 
obfeurity;  and  as  they. were  at  firft  rendered  po- 
litically important,  purely  on  account  of  their  na- 
tural infigmficanoe,  they  repofe  at  this  time  alfo  in 
.the  aiTured  hope,  that  the  very  lame  principle,  which 
produced  ftrength  out  of  weaknefs,  and  honour 
out  of  contempt,  may  he  again  the  means  of  their 
refurre&ion  to  place  and  profit.  They  truft  that, 
as  formerly,  they  may  croud  in  with  the  train,  aad 
page  the  heels  of  fome  real  minifter.  They  pre- 
fume  that,  as  they  gave  the  fulleft  proof  of  their 
•docility  in  a&ing  under  Lord  Bute,  the  feme  dif- 
ipofitian  may  recommend  them  to  the  fame  fhareof 
power  under  Mr.  Pitt  j  and  that  in  time,  by  be- 
traying their  fecond  as  they  did  their  firft  mafter, 
they  may,  upon  their  own  bottom,  play  again  the 
mintfterial  part,  to  their  own  great  emolument,  and 
10  the  auter  «ia  of  their  country. 
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On  thefe  principles  their  advocates  have  been  or- 
dered very  early  to  fill  their  papers  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Bute,  as  the  grand  fubje&s  of 
their  daubing  and  their  Billingfgate  •,  but,  in  ge- 
serai,  to  keep  the  names  of  their  dire&ors  quiet 
and  in  the  fhade  \  taking  care,  however,  now  aod 
then,  but  with  modefty  and  caution,  to  hint,  bow 

flad  they  fhould  be  to  fhew  themfelves  the  very 
umble  fervaats  of  Mr.  Pitt  •,  how  willing  to  aid 
him  with  their  experience,  and  to  ait  their  eld  part 
under  the  fhield  of  his  popularity. 

If  this  game  fhould  fail  them,  ftill  their  proce- 
dure would,  they  flatter  themfelves,  be  productive 
of  fome  good  effects';  if  it  fhould  no*  fuccecd  in 
bringing  them  into  power,  it  might  help  to  make 
them  a  Tittle  lefs  deipicable  in  oppofition.  Know- 
ing into  what  an  abyfs  of  contempt  and  odium  they 
had  fallen,  they  never  dare,  in  their  own  chara&ers, 
to  oppofe  the  King's  fervants,  but  appear  in  the 
field  againft  them  with  borrowed  arms ;  with  the 
arms  of  thofe  to  whom  they  have  hitherto  flood  in 
the  moft  marked  defiance,  and  who,  on  their 
part,  have  always  exprefiM  the  ftrongeft  con- 
tempt of  their  perfons,  and  the  greateft  abhorrence 
of  their  praftices. 

That  this  proceeding  is  not  altogether  irrational 
in  them,  I  muft  readily  admit  •,  for  I  cannot  deny 
them  to  be  as  expert  in  all  the  trick  of  party,  as 
they  are  dull  and  uniformed  in  every  point  of  real 
national  politics. 

The  name  of  Pitt  is  juftly  venerable  to  every 
Enghfh  ear ;  it  is  a  name,  which  muft  give  credit 
dnd  ftrength  to  any  new  adminiftration,with  which 
he  may  be  fuppofed  to^  co-operate ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  at  all,  that  the  old  adminiftration  fhould 
now  diligently  aim  at  procuring,  what  it  would  be 
the  greateft  of  wonders,  if  by  any  diligence  they 
fhould  ever  acquire. 

But 
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But  finely  and  tlofely  as  they  (uppofed  this  web 
of  their  policy  to  be  wrought,  there  were  fome  very 
material  flaws  in  it,  which  would  never  fuffer  it  to 
wear  well :  for,  after  all,  if  they  fhould  fucceed  in 
perfuading  the  public,  that  it  was  poffible  Mr.  Pitt 
could  take  a  part  with  them  in  their  fyftem,  they 
would  certainly  not  be  a  whit  the  better  for  it ; 
what  would  it  do  butdeftroy  the  credit  of  that  cha- 
rafter,  upon  which  they  afireft  to  derive  fome  po- 
pularity upon  their  own  ?  Their  worft  inveftives* 
matured  by  three  years  praftice  of  vilifying  that  re- 
ipeftable  name,  could  never  fix  lb  foul  a  ftain  upon 
him  as  their  pretended  fnjndfhip. 

Let  the  reader  furvey  the  pifture  thefe  great  maf- 
tcrs  draw  of  a  ch&rafter,  which  all  of  us  at  prefent 
look  up  to  with  reverence  •,  and  let  us  fee  what  man- 
ner of  man  the  great  Commoner  mud  be,  if  he  is 
become  one  of  them. 

To  qualify  a  perfon  to  aft  with  any  fet  of  men, 
there  muft  be  fome  affimulation  of  charafter,  fome 
agreement  in  opinion  and  principles,  fome  habits 
of  friendlhip,  fome  degree  at  leaft  of  mutual  refpeft 
and  confidence.  On  the  fuppolitioh  of  this  afto- 
nifhing  coalition  (for  the  late  minifters  have  given 
no  fort  of  proof  of  their  having  at  all  changed  their 
minds)  Mr.  Pitt  muft  make  a  total  change  in  every 
part  of  his  political  charafter,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
no  fmall  one  in  his  moral. 

In  order  to  qualify  him  for  this  regeneration,  it 
will,  in  the  firft  place,  be  abfolutely  requifite  that 
he  affumc  the  habit  and  language  or  a  compleat  pe- 
nitent ;  and  that  he  caft  far  from  him  all  the  info- 
lent  laurels  and  oftentatious  trophies  of  the  war. 
He  muft  humble  and  abafe  himfelf  in  proportion 
to  his  former  exaltation.  He  muft  put  on  fack- 
£loth  and  afhes,  and,  with  the  Duke  of  B-1— — — , 
weep  over  the  fuccefies  of  qurfarms.  He  muft  learn 
to  lower  his  manly  tone,  and  chime  in  with  George 
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>  in  hjs  ft Uc  of  the  Unfortunate  War  j  and, 
like  gentle  Echo,  return  to  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
groan  for  groan.  He  muft  then  concur  with  both 
<hefe  gentlemen,  and  with  the  twojpirited  M~nt— g*s 
in  their  opinion,  that  the  peace  was  honourable, 
adequate,  and  fecure.  He  muft  jpuhlifli  his  abo- 
mination of  that  abandoned  opinion,  in  which  he 
oonfidsred,  and  fpoke  of,  their  great  work  of  pa- 
cification as  no  better  than  an  armd  truce. 

He  muft  alip  totally  renounce  all  hisdo&rines  of 
the  propriety,  and  much  more  of  the  neceffity  of 
fcrmiflg  any  alliance  on  the  continent,  in  order  to 
balance  the  weight  of  the  Family  Compad :  he  muft 
deipife  the  German  Princes,  affront  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  and  abandon  the  external  care  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  protection  of  chance  and  the  Smug- 
gling Cutters. 

When  he  (hall  have  thus  prepared  himfelf  bjr  the 
adoption  of  found  and  truly  Grenviliian  opinions, 
In  the  great  points  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  and 
thrice  purified  himfelf  by  baptifm  and  fcufing  over 
head  and  ear* in  the  Uttizs  fwUis  Jverw\  temvA* 
then,  with  a  docile  and  tradable  mind,  begin  to 
take  this  kffon  from  the  great  Myftsgoguc,  the 
grand  Financier  himfelf,  in  his  interior  doctrines  of 
law,  policy,  revenue,  and  commerce. 

The  Great  Commoner  will  be  at  firft  a  little 
backward,  I  fear  *,  but  he  muft  fwallow  it,  and  learn 
ffcoudy  to  term  the  opinion  of  his  friend  Pratt  in 
fupport  of  liberty,  and  the  constitution,  rajb  and 
precipitin.  He  muft  Soften  the  rigour  of  his  for- 
mer fefttiment*  about  General  Warrants,  and  confi- 
der  them  not  as  a  violation  of  law,  but  as  a  fort  of 
refinement  on  the  conftitution.  He  muft  think  pri- 
vilege ffpsrUamtnt  a  deteftable  thing,  and  to  the  laft 
degree  oppreffive  when  applied  to  Ubek ;  but  ex- 
tremely proper,  juft,  and  rea&nabk,  when  ufed  to 

prevent 
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prevent  a  determination  on  affiant  brought  in  favour 
cf  thi  Ubtrty  af  tbt  fubkB- 

As  to  the  public  debt,  he  is  to  commit  its  dis- 
charge to  the  fole  care  and  diredtion  ofcHwemy ;  he 
muft  think  of  nothing  day  or  night  but  Jnt9^gling% 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  thRC 
trade  flourifhes  like  fruit-trees  on  a  wail,  by  prim- 
ing, binding,  cramping,  and  drawing  down  its 
branches.  He  muft,  above  all  tilings,  adore  and 
look  up  to  the  jtamp-duty  as  a  mafter-piece  of  co* 
lony  government »,  and  if  this  lenient  and  ipdft  fea* 
fonabk  a£t  fhould  happen  to  enftame  our  provinces 
and  ruin  our  trade,  he  muft  fet  all  perfectly  to  right* 
by  the  plain  and  eafy  expedient  of  a  few  long 
fpeeches,  interlarded  with  not  a  few  falfhoods  \  ana 
by  crying  Rebellion,  as  loud  as  he  can  bawl. 

The  imputation  of  rebellion,  he  muft  fwear  will 
give  hope  to  a  diftrefled  people,  that  their  griev* 
aaces  will  b~  redreffed.  He  muft  believe  tftat  per* 
fuad  ng  the  World,  that  your  colonies  are  in  rebel- 
lion, will  be  the  fureft  means  of  perfuading  your 
neighbours  to  a  fpeedy  performance  of  the  few 
obligations  which  the  peace  had  bound  them  tot 
and  which  the  confidence  our  good  neighbours  en- 
tertained in  the  late  miniftry  made  them  hope  ntv&e 
to  be  obliged  to  fulfil :  and  he  muft  learn  to  think 
it  unhandfome,  and  unreafonabk,  to  prefs  our 
good  neighbours  to  any  adt  which  they  do  not  re- 
lifli,  and  to  payments  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
make. 

When  he  has  done  all  this,  he  will  then,  and  he 
will  not  until  then,  be  fit  to  co-operate  in  the  fyk 
fiem  of  the  old  administration  •,  to  adt,  in  fhort,  with 
tbofe  who  have  for  this  half  year  pail  been  claim- 
ing>  and  thefe  five  years  paft  abuhng  him.     To  a& 

irith  Sir  Fletcher  N — t— n,  the  D-^-  of  B b 

H— — d  Rugby,  theE — risofS andH— **— , 

Philip  C— rt— t  W— bb>  add  G— G . 

So 
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So  far  as  to  mcafurcs.  As  to  men,  he  muft  ca- 
j-efs  and  praife  thefe  heros  we  have  juft  reviewed, 
who  have  ever  fet  their  faces  againft  him,  dcteftcd 
his  maxims,  vilified  his  chara&er,  reviled  his  per- 
ftn,  and  flood  in  the  moft  marked  oppofition  and 
defiance  to  his  meafures  -,  and  he  mud  blacken,  tra- 
duce, oppofe,  ridicule,  and  diftrefs  the  men,  who 
never  have  departed  from  the  generous  and  manly 
opinions  they  held  in  common  with  him ;  who  al- 
ways loved  nis  perfon,  adored  his  character,  pur- 
fiied  his  ideas,  lamented  his  abfence  from  the  fccne 
of  bufinefs,  and  now  wifh  nothing  more  ardently, 
than  that  he  would  forward,  with  his  affiftance,  thole 
plans  they  aim  at  forming  in  ftp6t  conformity  to 
his  fentiments. 

I  never  went  over  any  thing  with  more  pain, 
than  the  detail  and  finifhing  of  the  above  monftrous 
piece,  which  is,  however,  no  more  than  drawing 
out  at  length,  that  piAure  which  the  late  admini- 
ftration  had  given  in  miniature  of  the  great  Com- 
moner, when  they  faid  he  was  their  friend. 

But  it  is  not  true,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  never  can 
be  poffible;  for  the  credit  of  integrity  and  virtue; 
for  the  fake  of  his,  which  is  conne&ed  with  the  na- 
tional honour,  I  never  can  believe  it.  It  becomes 
them  indeed  to  lower  all  characters — beggars  are  al- 
ways levellers !  But,  Sir,  for  all  who  have  the  finalleft 
flake  in  public  eftimation,  it  behoves  them  to  ftand 
out,  and  not  to  fufFer  the  firft  chara&er  of  his  age 
to  be  thus  bafely  traduced  and  vilified.  Indeed 
their  tafk  will  not  be  difficult.  Already  the  enemy 
defpairs  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedient,  and  has  or- 
dered his  myrmidons  (indeed  to  do  this  cofts  them 
nothing)  to  unfay  all  that  they  have  faid ;  and  after 
their  violent  and  affected  outcry  for  Mr.  Pitt,  to  at 
fure  the  public,  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  had  his  hour,  and 
is  patted  away ;  that  he  is  no  minifter  for  this  time ; 
and  that  it  is  not  a  man  of  talents  and  fpirit,  but 

an 
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an  orderly  and  diligent  accomptant,  who  is  fit  to 
undertake  our  affairs  in  this  their  moft  critical  frttra- 
tion.  As  they  have  at  length  done  their  own  bu- 
finefs  on  this  point,  I  have  done  with  them.  The 
friends  of  government,  now  the  friends  of  their 
country,  expe6t  nothing  more  from  Mr.  Pitt  than 
(what  they  are  very  fure  they  fhall  find)  his  old 
principles  and  his  old  fpirit.  To  co-operate  with 
them,  they  defire  no  facrifice  from  him  whatfoever. 
To  be  ftill  that  Pitt,  whom  Britain  loves,  Europe 
reveres,  and  our  enemies  tremble  at,  is  all  that 
they  have  to  wilK  of  him.  Their  advantage,  and 
his  reputation,  are  on  the  fame  bottom. 

An  Occasional  Writer, 


An  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  Utter. 

XOUR  correfpondent,  the  Occafwnal  Writer, 
may  not  unfairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  ftamp 
ithority  on  his  produftions ;  and  if  the  public 
have  read  his  laft  letter  in  your  paper  of  the  2d  in- 
ftant  with  even  the  fmalleft  attention,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  their  furprize  muft  have  been  equal  to 
mine,  to  find  that  laboured  performance,  fo  wholly 
deftitute  of  truth,  fenfe  and  argument.  To  the 
Jfirft  of  thefe  charges,  which  is  all  that  is  material  to 
the  public,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf.  The  two  laft  I 
leave  to  the  critics. 

He  fays,  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  prefent 
adminiftration,  that  they  "  never  have  departed 
*'  from  the  generous  and  manly  opinions,  they  held 
c<  in  common  with  him ;"  that  they  "  always  loved 
"  his  perfon,  adored  his  character,  purfued  his 
"  ideas,  &c. 

In  what  manner  have  they  purfued  Mr.  Pitt's 
ideas? — The  patrons  of  this  writer  might  very  well 
judge,  if  ever  they  had  the  leaft  knowledge  of  Mr. 
P — ,  (though  for  their  own  fakes,  I  will  readily  al- 
low, the  fuppofition  of  any  knowledge  to  admit  of 

much 
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much  doubt)  that  if  be  and  his  noble  brother  had 
been  in  the  administration,  the  parliamant  would 
have  been  called  feveral  months  ago ;  and  long  be- 
fore this  very  dangerous  and  critical  period,  they 
would  have  done  whatever  was  proper  and  neccl- 
fary  in  the  important  affairs  of  America  -,  and  this 
being  before  the  ftamp  aft  took  place,  fuch  early, 
wife  and  prudent  conduit,  would*  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  prevented  the  greateft  part  of  the  pre- 
feat  unhappy  difturbances  throughout  the  colonies ; 
and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  their  denial  and  defiance  of 
the  legiflative  power;  which  the  unpardonable  de- 
lay of  the  prefent  minifters  has  greatly  tended  to 
weaken,  by  giving  the  colonies  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  unite,  and  foment  the  fpirit  of  opposition, 
to  this  now  feeble  government.     And  I  will  juft 
add,  that  what  might  have  been  right  and  prefer 
then,  may  not  be  fo  now.    They  have  lost  the 

OPPORTUNITY. 

But,  fays  he,  a  little  lower,  they  have  always 
Ihewn  a  defire,  or  a  wilh,  (I  do  not  exa&ly  recoi- 
led which  is  his  word,  for  I  have  not  this  moment 
Jour  paper  before  me)  to  follow  Mr.  Pitt's  flans. 
f  this  be  true,  and  they  have  not  put  thofe  defircs 
or  wifhes  in  execution,  which  I  will  take  upon  me 
to  affirm  they  have  not,  it  proves  to  demonftration, 
that  there  is  zfecret  power  which  controuls  them. 
And  I  beg  leave  to  afk  the  Ocoafional  Writer,  whe- 
ther the  late  reftoration  of  a  certain  commander  was 
following  any  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plans,  or  ideas  ?  And, 
whether,  (notwithstanding  all  the  falfe  and  empty 
boafts  of  this,  and  other  writers,  in  the  pay  of  the 
adminiitration,  that  Mr.  P — was  their  friend,  that 
be  approved  of,  and  advifed  with  tbem>  Sec.)  they 
did  not  abfolutely  defpair  of  him,  when,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Favourite,  they  denounced  the  rotten- 
nels  of  their  fyftem,  and  the  defperation  of  their 
cafe,  by  taking  that  depraved  and  obnoxious  ftep ; 

which 
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which  will  add,  if  any  thing  can,  to  the  juft  abhor- 
rence which  all  honeft  Englifhmen  entertain  of  the 
prefent  butal  add  ducal  aominiftf ation.  I  will  now 
tf ouble  the  reader  with  the  mention  of  one  other 
fadt ;  only  to  fhew  that  the  patrons  of  the  Occaiional 
Writer,  have  formerly,  as  well  as  Utterly,  depart- 
ed from  Mr.  P — \  plans  and  ideas.  When  that 
minifter,  with  a  fpirk  that  has  gained  him  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  world,  and  from  a  penetration  which 
had  aftoniftied  and  confounded  Our  enemies,  pro- 
pofed  the  recall  of  Lord  Briftol  from  Madrid,  upon 
certain  and  authentic  intelligence  of  the  defigns  of 
Spain,  and  upon  which  he  grounded  the  fpirited  mea- 
fure  he  had  then  fo  much  at  heart,  not  a  fingle  per- 
ion  of  the  prefent  adminiftration  joined  him :  by 
which  the  moll  glorious  opportunity  of  humbling 
our  enemies,  and,  in  all  probability*  of  terminat- 
ing the  war  at  one-ftroke,  was  lost.  In  this  cri- 
tical hour ;  the  hour,  that  he  was  to  be  driven  from 
the  ftate,  only  his  faithful,  brother,  friend,  and 
confident,  Lord  Temple,  had  the  courage,  virtue, 
and  patriotifm,  to  adhere  to  his  opinion.  As  many 
of  the  prefent  adminiftration,  as  were  in  the  coun- 
cil, affifted  the  Favourite ;  whofe  ultimate  view  it 
was,  to  rid  his  fovereign  and  the  nation,  of  the  pre- 
sence and  councils  of  thefe  two  illullrious  perfo- 
nages. 

But  when  the  honour,  intereft,  and  peace  of  the 
nation,  had  in  many  inftances  been  facrificed  to 
the  ambition,  folly,  and  incapacity  of  a  corrupt, 
infolent,  all-grafping  minion ;  and  when*  in  con- 
fequence,  diftrefs  and  ruin,  began  to  prefent  them- 
felves  from  every  quarter  •,  then  did  the  fame  inrSi- 
fible  band,  which  had  found  means  to  deprive  \i$  of 
their  fervices,  fecretfy  attempt  to  reftorethem ;  and 
fuch  was  his  continued  love  of  power,  and  abfolute 
dominion  over  the  whole  court,  .that  thefe  propo- 
fed  rcftorations,  were  not  contrived  upon  a  princi- 
ple 
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pie  fo  materially  for  the  fervice  of  the  country,  as 
to  fcreen  him  from  the  refentment  of  an  injured  peo- 
ple -,  to  prop  his  tottering  weight :  and,  upon  the 
credit  of  their  names,  to  fix  tor  life,  his  fatal  in- 
fluence. But  the  cloven  foot  of  this  agent  was  fo 
confpicuous  in  the  very  outfet  of  the  negotiation, 
that  a  regard  for  their  own  honours,  the  odium  of 
bis  chara&er,  and  the  ficklencfs  of  bis  difoofition ; 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  take  the  lead  of  ftate,  un- 
der fuch  a  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  controul. 

To  put  this  matter  clearly  beyond  all  doubt,  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  facts,  which  are  well  known 
to  thofe  about  the  court.  It  was  firft  propofed  to  put 
the  Favourite  Lieutenant  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
fury.  But  the  noble  perfon  to  whom  this  condi- 
tion was  feparately  offered,  treated  it  as  it  defend- 
ed \  yet,  with  ill  due  refpeft  to  the  great  perfon 
who  propofed  it.  It  was  afterwai  ds  treated  in  Kent 
in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  fecond  part  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, it  was,  among  other  things,  infifted,  that 
the  Favourite's  brother  fhould  be  rejiored  to  office. 
And  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  no  abhorrence 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  deferts  of  Lord  Tem- 
ple and  Mr.  Pitt,  if  they  had  fufFered  their  names 
to  haye  appeared  in  the  fame  Gazette  with  the  Fa- 
vourite's brother.  But  from  men  of  their  known, 
approved,  and  eftablilhed  chara&ers,  there  was  no 
reafon  to  apprehend  fuch  a  treachery  to  the  public. 

If  thefe  are  not  fafts,  they  will  be  contradidted. 
But  if  they  are,  (and  I  can  bring  many  more  of  the 
fame,  and  fome  of  a  ftronger  kind)  I  fubmit  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  whether  they  arc 
not  clear  proofs  of  a  certain  influence. 

The  ftate  then  went  a-begging.  Several  perfons 
of  high  rank,  and  who  fet  a  value  upon  their  repu- 
tations, likewife  refufed  it.  At  laft  the  prefent  fcrt 
took  it  up.  And  in  what  manner  have  theyafTcrt- 
*td  their  independency  ?  Have  they  difmifled  the  Fa- 
vourite's 
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vourite's  bofom  friend  ?  Can  they*  or  dare  they  ? 
and  do  not  fome  of  thofe  very  friends  fay,  without 
a  fcruple,  that  they  confider  the  prefent  admini- 
ftration,  as  nothing  but  an  additional  buttrefs  to 
their  ftru&ure  ?  Have  they  difmifled  any  but  his 
enemies  ?  Does  he  not  go  at  at  all  timesr  to  a  cer- 
tain place  ?  and  has  not  very  lately  his  name  been 
given  as  a  toaft  in  the  minister's  own  houfe,  in  a 
great  company,  and  by the  great  weather-cock  ?  and 
to  what  can  be  attributed  the  diforder,  and  mani- 
feft  difference  of  opinions,  which  at  this  time  reigns 
among  them,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  Favour- 
ite^ whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  them  in  that  fitua- 
tion  ? — But  as  to  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt  they 
have  ever  fmce  their  difmiflion,  lived  in  fuch  a  ftate 
of  the  warmeft  friendfhip  for,  and  entire  confidence 
in  each  other,  as  does  honour  to  the  greatnefs  of 
their  minds,  and  that  true  love  of  their  country, 
which  is  the  only  ruling  principle  of  both  their  ac- 
tions. And  for  the  comfort  and  fatisfa6tiontof  the 
public,  I  will  add,  that  the  cordiality  which  fub- 
fifts  between  them,  is  fincere  and  unalterable ;  not* 
withftanding  the  many  finifter  and  infambus  attempts 
to  divide  them,  contrived  by  the  Favourite  and  the 
prefent  minifters. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  letter  which  fhould 
give  offence  to  the  patrons  of  the  Occafional  Wri- 
ter, they  may  thank  themfelves  for  it.  I  do  not 
wifh  to  quarrel  with  any  of  them.  But  I  will  not 
fit  in  filence  while  the  faireft  characters  are  flan- 
dered,  and  the  public  abufed,  under  their  direc- 
tions.— Qui  ea  qua  vult  dicit,  ea  qua  non  vult  audiet. 

O.  P. 


Another  defence  of  the  adminiftration. 

AMONG   the  many  Angularities  that  charac- 
terize this  nation,  their  behaviour  to  great 
men  in  and  out  of  place,  is  none  of  the  leaft  remark- 
Vol.  II.  I  able; 
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able:  Every  Where  elfe  the  happy  minion,  who* 
bafks  in  the  fonfhine  of  royal  favour,  is  fore  of  the 
adoration  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  very  firft  fymp- 
tom  of  his  decline  in  the  good  graces  of  his  fove- 
rcign,  is  the  beginning  of  his  difgracc  with  the  peo- 
ple. Here  the  cafe  is  quite  different :  The  mini- 
fter  in  place  is  always  a  rogue  and  a  blockhead;  and 
when  he  lays  down  his  employment,  he  takes  up 
honefty,  ability  and  popularity  in  it's  Head, 

The  very  day  the  Tate  change  was  announced  to 
the  public,  our  worthy  ex-minifters  appeared  in  the 
papers  in  all  the  pomp  of  new-fangled  patriotifmr 
while  their  fucceflbrt,  whofe  commiffions  had  hard- 
ly paflcd  the  feal%'were  already  charged  with  all 
the  mifdemeanours  that  they  poflibly  might  com- 
mit in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  bad  adminiftration. 

Ant i-Sej anus  was  the  firft,  like  a  left-handed  ra- 
ven, to  croak  evil  to  this  nation,  from  the  change; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  make  rogues,  as  Sir  John 
FalftafFdid  cuckolds,  by  anticipation.  After  la- 
menting the  great  lois  we  have  fuftained  from  the 

removal  of  the  modefty  of  a  B ,  the  integrity 

of  a  H ,  the  virtue  and  decency  of  a  S- , 

and  above  all,  of  the  confummate  wifdom  and  ex- 
tended views  of  a  G.  G.  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us 
nothing  can  be  expefted  from  a  raw  and  unexpe- 
rienced miniftry,  compofed  of  a  fool  of  a  D v 

a  low-bred  creature  of  a  G— — ,  a  R —  hated  by 
the  people,  and  a  C — f  a  fellow  of  no  Ipirit. 

Now  I,  who  cannot  fee  into  futurity  like  Ami- 
Sejanus>  will  not  pretend  to  judge  of  our  prcfent 
administration  till  I  fee  them  begin  to  aft  :  I  truft, 
however,  he  will  prove  a  lying  prophet ;  and  I 
own  I  conceive  the  greateft  hopes  from  that  very 
want  of  experience  which  he  charges  upon  them 
as  their  greateft  fault.  To  be  unexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  late  minifters,  is,  not  to  Know  meannefs 
to  our  enemies  and  infolence  to  our  S  n,  penny- 
wife 
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wife  lebemes  to  leffen  the  national  debt,  and  pound* 
foolifh  projects  to  increafe  it,  Change-alley  tricks 
to  raife  our  ftocks,  and  narmw-mindcd  regulations 
to  cramp  our  trade.  This,  however,  istheboaft- 
td  knowledge  of  Attti-Stjonufs  hero  in  adminiftra: 
tion,  who  rounds  his  pretentions  to  rule  on  his  flcili 
in  fra&ions,  and  from  Cocker  and  Wingate  draws 
kffona  of  government  for  this  nation.  As  well 
might  Jacob  Henriqtus  afpirc  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Trea&ry }  his  abilities  in  that  way  will  be  at 
lowed  full  as  great,  and  his  honefty  nothing  infe- 
rior. 

But  of"  ail  the  tricks  employed  to  prejudice  the 
jninds  of  men  againft  the  new  ^dminiftration,  tbf 
moil:  curious  is  to  reprefent  them  as  the  creatures  . 
of  an  unpopular  Favourite.  Anti~$qanw  irft 
chalked  out  this  devil  to  himfelf,  and  lw  been  buff 
in  combating  it  ever  fince;  and  a  foydtfetnt  honeft 
man  has  alio  offered  what  he  calls  fome  reafons  W 
the  public  in  fupport  of  the  fame  afieraon* 
•  The  new  miniflry  difclaim  all  dependance  but 
upon  their  own  integrity,  and  upon  a  fliare  of  abi- 
*liry  which  they  maybe  fuppofcd  to  pQfife&  in  a  de- 
gree at  leaft  equal  to  their  predeceflors.  Time  will 
be  the  bed  teft  of  both*    They  are  called  to  the 

helm  by  the  united  voice  of  the  K ,  the  R— ^ 

F*-,  and  the  people*  Let  us  then  give  them,  A 
fair  trial,  and  let  them  firft  be  impartially  weighed 
before  we  pronounce  them  to  be  found  wanting.  In 
the  mean  time  Anti-Sejanus  may  go  on  to  predict  as 
much  mifchief  to  the  nation  as  he  pleafes/  Hi$ 
writings  will  be  more  attended  to,  (hould  he  chufe 
to  fign  Jemmy  Twiteber>  the  r$al  name  given  him 
by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers.  A  lofing  game* 
iter  has  always  leave  to  rail:  befides,  when  he 
calls  names,  and  beftows  liberally  rogue  and  foot 
I  2  wc 


we  can  make  juft  allowance  for  a  jaundiced  eye,  that 
fees  every  thing  yellow  like  itfelf. 

G.  H.  J.  K. — A  Weaver  in  Spitalfields. 


[<Tbe  following,  letters  were  written  on  tbefubjetl  of 
taxing  the  Britijb  Colonies  in  America  J] 

TH  E  affair  of  the  American  ftamp-aft  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  ferious ;  and  its  now 
arrived  at  this  dreadful  alternative,  whether  Eng- 
land (hall  aflert  her  dominion  over  her  colonies,  or 
the  colonies  (hall  be  totally  independent  of  her  le- 
giflatiye  power.  Perhaps  a  (hort  (ketch  of  (bme 
of  the  arguments  on  botb  fides,  may  enable  your 
teaders,  and  the  public,  to  determine  which  they 
would  chufe,  were  the  choice  left  to  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  colonies  it  is  (aid,  that  not  be- 
ing reprefented  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  that  par- 
liament cannQt,  nor  ought  to  tax  them  •,  that  it  can- 
not lay  takes  on  any  who  are  not  reprefejited.  But 
even  if  it  could,-  the  colonies  have  been  taxed  un- 
heard, which  is  a  grievance  better  to  be  conceived 
than  defcribed.  They  have  in  one  day,  unfum- 
moned  and  unheard,  been  deprived  of  their  invalu- 
able privileges,  which  they  have  enjoyed  upwards 
of  ioo  years.  It  is  true,  there  is  power  and  (brength 
enough  in  England,  to  oblige  them  to  fubmit  to 
this  aft  ;  to'  cru(h  them  to  atoms.  But  the  quet 
tion  here  is  not  about  power,  but  about  right.  And 
would  it  be  prudent  to  enforce  that,  the  right  of 
.which  is  abfolutely  denied.  It  has  indeed  been  the 
fafhion  of  late,  to  treat  the  Americans  with  much 
contempt  and  foul  language  5  but  this  has  neither 
been  prudent  nor  politic  •,  for  America  is  too  rel- 
peftable,  and  the  commerce  of  this  country  of  too 
much  confequence,  to  be  (ported  away  with  calling 
names.  Anjeric^  may  be  driven  into  defpair ;  and 
then,  like   the  ftrong  man,  (lie  may  embrace  the 

pillars 
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pillars  of  this  conftitution,  and  bury  herfelf  and  us 
in*  the  ruins.  There  is  every  argument  of  intereft, 
policy,  and  privilege,  for  the  refcinding  of  this  aft ; 
and  until  it  is  totally  refcinded,  neither  the  com- 
merce of  Great-Britain,  nor  the  afFeftion  of  Ame- 
rica will  be  reftored. 

On  the  other  fide  it  is  faid,  that  the  (lamp  aft 
is  not  the  firft  aft  of  the  Britifli  parliament  which 
has  extended  to  America.  The  aft  of  navigation, 
and  the  poft  office  aft,  very  materially  affeft  Ame- 
rica ;  the  latter  in  particular  is  an  internal  tax  on 
her,  and  neither  of  thefe  have  been  difputed-,  al- 
though if  parliament  had  no  right  to  pafs  them,  they 
ought  likewife  to  be  refcinded.  With  regard  to 
the  ftamp  aft,  never  did  any  aft  pafs  with  fuch  re- 
markable and  unufual  deliberation :  for  in  one  fef- 
fion,  the  parliament  came  to  a  refolution,  that  it 
was  the  right  and  authority  of  the  Britilh  legiilature 
to  tax  America  •,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  feffion,* 
a  twelve  month  afterwards,  that  the  bill  for  the 
ftamp  aft  was  brought  in  •,  therefore  there  was  time 
enough  for  every  body  who  did  not  approve  of  it, 
to  prepare  themfelves  with  proper  arguments  to  op- 
pofe  it :  but  the  truth  is,  nobody  feemed  to  doubt 
the  right :  and  the  Americans  themfelves  fay,  that 
if  they  muft  be  taxed,  they  would  rather  have. the 
ftamp-aft  than  any  other.  If  the  Britifh  legiilature 
have  no  right  to  tax  America,  they  have  none  to 
tax  Ireland,  notwithftanding  they  have  afferted  it ; 
and  all  the  counties  in  England  may  claim  an  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  which  the  refcinding  of  this 
^ft  1vill  be  encouragement  for  them  to  do.  The 
ftamps,  very  poffibly,  may  have  been  rated  too 
"high,  but  thofe  rates  are  eafily  altered. 

A  Friend  to  my  Country. 
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*T*HE  {ketch  of  the  arguments  an  botbJUes^  *e- 
JL  lating  to  the  American  ftampaft,  (figned^f 
JFhf««i  to  «p  Country)  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  a 
pretty  fair  -one.  There  are,  however,  a  fewomif- 
fions  in  it*  which  I  beg  leave  to  fupply. 

On  behalf  pf  the  colonies  k  is  farther  faid,  that, 
allowing  the  principle,  which  they  do  not,  nor  never 
did  difpute,  that  they  ought  in  juilice  to  bear  with 
other  iubje&s  their  fhare  of  common  burthens,  yet 
the  aft  was  umuceffary  whether  we  look  backward  or 
forward.  As  to  what  is  paji,  they  have  in  all  wars 
exerted  themfclves  fully  equal  to  their  abilities,  and 
in  the  laft,  beyond  them,  which  Jjas  been  acknow- 
ledged by  government  here  •,  and  that  they  ftill  are 
under  a  heavy  load  of  debt  incurred  by  that  war, 
for  which  all  their  provincial  land  taxes,  taxes  on 
perfonal  property,  excifes,  poll-taxes,  taxes  on  the 
profits  of  bufinefs,  &c.  &c.  during  many  years  to 
come,  are  mortgaged.  And  as  to  the  occafions  of 
expcnce  that  may  hereafter,  arifc,  thp  antient^fo- 
hitfbed  method  of  calling  on  their  aflemblies  by  rc- 
quifitory  letters  from  the  crown,  is  fufficient  to  an- 
rver  all  purpofes ;  jince  they  always  fhouk),  as  they 
always  have  done,  think  themfclves  obliged  in  duty, 
on  fuch  requifitions,  to  grant  aids  fuitable  to  their 
circumftances.  That  befides  this,  they  actually 
pay  great  taxes  to  this  country,  in  the  accumulated 
price  (occafioned  by  its  taxes)  of  all  the  Britifli  ma- 
nufactures they  confume ;  and  which,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  reftraints  on  their  trade,  they  might  buy  chea- 
per elfewhere.  That  the  ads  for,  regulating  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  the  poft-office  adt,  dif- 
fer very  materially  from  the  ftamp-aft.  The  for- 
mer lay  duties  on  the  importation  of  goods,  which 
people  may  buy  or  let  alone,  and  the  other  fixes  a 
rate  for  the  carriage  of  letters,  that  is  merely  a  quan- 
tum meruit  for  fervice  done,  and  which  every  man 

may 
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jray  do  in  another  way,  jf  he  thinks  it  cheaper  and 
fafer,  i.  e.  he  may  fend  his  letter  by  a  fpecial  met 
ienger,  or  by  his  friend.  But  the  ftamp  a£t  forces 
the  money  from  the  country  under  heavy  penalties* 
and  denies  common  ju&ice  in  the  courts,  unle&they 
will  fubmit  to  part  with  it,  and  this  without  the  conr 
lent  of  the  legiQative  body,  in  which  only  the  coun- 
try has  representatives.  And  though  it  is  true,  that 
the  diftance  between  feflion  and  leffion  gave  time 
enough  for  "  preparing  proper  arguments  to  oppofe 
the  ftamp-a£t ;"  yet  that  time  was  rendered  of  no 
ufe,  the  petitions  that  were  fent  over  from  the  co- 
lonies, containing  their  reafons  againft  it,  not  be- 
ing admitted  or  fo  much  as  read,  becaufe  it  was,  it 
Jeems,  contrary  to  an  eftablilhed  rule,  importing 
that  petitions  fhouW  not  be  received  againft  a  money 
4>ill.  The  parliament  may  have  u  aflerted  a  right"  to 
.tax  Ireland ;  but  it  is  certain  they  have  never  pra&it 
ed  it.  And  though  it  (hould  be  allowed  right  neither  to 
■tax  Ireland  or  the  colonies  by  ad:  of  a  legiflature  in 
which  they  have  no  reprefentative,  it  does  not  appear 
<how  "  all  the  counties  in  England  could  found  a  like 
idaim  qn  that  principle,  fipce  they  are  all  reprefentr 
ed;  there  not  being  a  landed  freehold  eftate  above 
40s.  per  annum  in  any  county,  that  does  not  give 
[its  owner  a  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. 

A  Fribnd  to  both  Countries. 


MANY  perfons  have  been  pleafed  to  difpute 
the  authority  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to 
Uay  taxes  on  North  America  *  and  it  has  been  lately 
ftrongly  denied  by  fome,  whofe  declarations  may 
-poffibly  have  forae  weight,  if  qot  refuted  by  the 
united  force  of  law,  reaion  and  argument. 

The  firft  and  principal  objection  to  the  power  of 
the  parliament  extending  to  the  colonies,  is  tbofc  co- 
lonies not  being  reprefented  among  ft  us>  and  hence  it  is 
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laid  down  as*  a  conftitutional  principle,,  that  they 
cannot  be  taxed  here,  unlefs  they  are  reprefented  ; 
or  to  ftate  this  objeftion  fairly  as  tq  the  meaning, 
and  in  the  language  of  the-  colonifts  themfelves, 
"  no  Engliflman  can  be  taxed  but  by  bis  own  confent 
**  in  per/on,  or  that  of  bh  reprefentative"  Where, 
at  what  time,  or  in  what  code  of  law  this  newly  con- 
ftni&ed  fentence  has  its  origin,  I  cannot  difcover. 
Magna  Charta,  the  foundation  and  rule  of  all  our 
liberties,  and  the  authority  to  which  we  at  all  times 
appeal,  has  no  fuch  words,  nor  any  paffage  which 
can  be  conftrued  or  ftrained  into  fuch  a  fenfe.  All 
that  Magna  Charta  fays,  which  can  in  the  leaft  tend 
towards  this  propofition,  is,  u  that  the  King  en- 
gages not  to  raife  any  money  on  his  fiibjefts,  but 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  ftates  of  the  realm." 
But  it  does  not  fay,  that -every  Englilhman  is  to  be 
exempted  from  taxation,  who  has  not  a  right  to 
vote  for  one  of  thofe  ftates.  In  counties,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  infinitely  grea- 
ter than  thofe  of  the  freeholders,  who  only  have  a 
right  of  voting  for  a  reprcfentative  in  parliament ; 
and  vet  all,  without  diftinftion,  pay  taxes.  It  is 
the  fame  in  all  cities  and  boroughs.  Even  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  are  expreisly  forbid  the  right 
of  voting  at  any  eleftipn,  are,  by  the  legiflative  and 
reprefentative  body  of  the  whole  people,  obliged 
to  pay  higher  taxes,  than  any  others  of  his  Majeft/s 
fubjefts.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties 
of  Durham,  Chefter,  and  other  counties  palatine, 
were  not  fpecially  reprefented  •,  and  did  they  ever 
fay,  that  an  aft  of  the  legiflature  to  impofe  taxes 
did  not  bind  them  ? 

In  a  word,  if  we  admit  that  propofition,  above 

.  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  of  his  Majefty's  fub- 

je6ts  may,  'and  doubtlefs  will  claim  the  privilege 

of  exemption  from  taxation  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  I 

have  every  one  to  judge,  how  hard  the  rajfing  the 

revenue 
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revenue  will  fall  upon  thofe  few,  thofe  very  few, 
who  fpecially  have  the  right  of  fending  members  to 
parliament :  therefore  I  hope  this  point  will  not  be 
infilled  upon  as  any  reafon  for  the  repealing  the- 
ftamp-aft,  as  any  unprejudiced  perfon  muft  fee  the 
matter  of  right  ought  not  to  come  in  queftion  at 
all. 

-  This  right j  I  think,  is  a  thing  perfeftly  clear  and 
undoubted,  and  I  hope  we  lhall  ever  retain  it ;  asf 
without  leflening  the  true  and  conftitutional  autho- 
rity of  this  country  over  her  colonies,  that  aft  may 
be  repealed,  and  every  relief  they  can  defire,  or  wfc 
ought  to  grant,  may  be  given. 

But,  waving  for  the  prefent  any  idea  of  what 
confequences  may  be  expefted  in  England  from  al- 
lowing this  propofitiott,  let  us  examine  a  little  how 
it  would  affeft  America. 

The  colonifts  have,  in  many  inftances,  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  lay 
duties  on  their  exports  and  imports ;  and  they  have 
fubmitted  to  all  thofe  duties,  and  to  all  other  regu- 
lations of  thefr  trade,  which  the  Britifh  legiflature 
has  thought  proper  to  enaft  •,  without  a  murmur. 
This  I  think,  has  been  called  external  taxation.  But 
what  the  colonifts,  (and  a  few  others)  now  fay,  and 
upon  which  they  lay  the\r  greateft  emphafis,  is  "  that 
cc  cur  right  extends  no  farther  •,"  that  is  (for  I  am 
now  and  then  obliged  to  explain  their  meaning)  that 
we  have  no  right  to  lay  internal  taxes  on  America* 
To  me  they  would  have  given  Angular  plcafure,  as 
well  as  great  fatisfaftion,  if  they  had  either  ex- 
plained or  pointed  out  upon  what  principles  of  law 
and  liberty  they  had  founded  this  curious  diftinftion  •, 
but  I  believe  it  is  fo  very  new,  that  it  had  birth 
with  the  ftamp-aft.  Ever  fince  I  firft  heard  of  this 
curious  diftinftion,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
find  out  the  merits  of  it ;  but  fo  far  from  being  able 
to  difcover  them,  I  am  ftrongly  and  clearly  con- 
vinced, 
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winced,  they  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any  exist- 
ence.   If,  according  to  the  American  propofition, 
we  have  a  right  to  Uy external  taxes  on  them,  what 
limits  us  from  laying  internal  ones  ?  The  anfwer  is, 
they  are  as  much  reprefented  in  one  kind  of  taxa- 
tion as  the  other;— and  if  parliament  has  a  right  to 
lay  external  taxes  (as  they  are  called)  it  has  a  right 
likewifc  to  impofe  internal  ones.    Either  both  muft 
be  legal,  or  neither.. — Either  all  our  adfo  or  all  of 
{uch  parts  of  our  a£ts  as  extend  to  America,  have 
from  the  firft  been  legal,  or  they  never  were,  nor 
never  can  be  fo ;  they  cannot  be  part  one  and  part 
the  other.     If  the  colohies  are  fufficiently  reprefent- 
ed to  be  liable  to  one  kind  of  taxation,  they  are  lia- 
ble to  the  other.     And  this  I  doubt  not  will  be 
confidered  as  a  clear  and  fundamental  propofition, 
unlefs  the<:olonifts  can  fliow,  that  a  greater  or  dif- 
ferent authority  is  requifite  to  impofe  an  internal 
than  an  eternal  tax. 

B\jt  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  the  ftamp-a£t  is 
the  firfi  internal  tax,  and  therefore  it  has  been  fo  vk>r 
kntly  oppofed.  This  is  not  true  \  for  the  whole 
poft-office  eftablifhment  is  internal^  and  requires  the 
payment  of  internal  duties ;  and  this  was  admitted. 
But  if  it  had  not,  and  the  right  of  internal  taxation 
been  denied ;  which  it  ought  to  have  been  then,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  Or  not  at  all;  and  this  denial, 
tipon  the  plea  that  is  now  averted  of  want  of  repre- 
fentation,  been  allowed  to  be  a  good  and  fufficient 
one  •,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  before  this  timet 
the  colonifts  would  have  claimed  an  exemption  from 
the  duties  and  obedience  of  fubjedts ;  being  no  lon- 
ger under  the  controul  of  the  Britifh  kgiflature,  and 
Jiave  claimed  and  infifted  upon  the  title  of  Allies. 

This  conduct,  I  prelume,  would  not  be  agreea- 
ble to  any  Englifhman  in  this  kingdom  •,  therefore 
I  hope  matter  of  right  will  not  be  made  a  reafon  for 
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repealing  the  ftamp-aft ;  which  indeed  I  could  wilh 
was  done  upon  a  principle  of  expediency. 

O.R 


THE  American  writers  feem  deGrous  of  chang- 
ing the  difpute  concerning  America  into  an 
argmuent  relative  to  the  quality  of  Indian  corn.  The 
resources  the  Americans  have  within  themfelves 
for  the  neceifary  fupplies  of  cloathing  and  food, 
without  dependence  upon  their  mother  country, 
the  moral  character  of  America,  and  their  connec- 
tions with  the  Scots. 

As  to  the  iflands  and  the  four  obedient  provinces, 
they  are  unconcerned  in  this'queftion.  The  Ame- 
ricans, of  whom  I  affirmed  that  it  was  of  fmall  or 
no  confcquence  to  the  Eaft-India  company  what  re- 
folutions  they  took  concerning  tea,  are  the  difobe- 
dient  Americans  only,  whofe  numbers  exceed  hot 
one  million  or  twelve  hundred  thoufand  perfons  at 
moft,  all  furnifhed  in  a  great  meafure  with  tea  and 
divers  other  commercial  articles  from  the  Dutch  and 
Danes  ? 

I  am  very  fenfible  of  the  fmall  regard  the  fmug- 
gling  part  of  America  have  to  veracity,  and  there- 
tore  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at  their  denying  the 
moft  notorious  fads,  and  aflerting  America  has 
every  ufeful  commodity  within  herfelf,  and  only 
trades  with  us  out  of  a  principle  of  kindnefs.  But 
we  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  other  produc- 
tions of  their  country  as  with  the  quality  of  their 
Indian  corn.  We  know  they  have  not  wool  enough 
in  the  difobedient  provinces  to  cjoath  the  tenth  per- 
fon  in  them.  We  alip  know  the  nature  of  this 
wool,  that  it  is  hairy  and  unfit  for  making  cloth  of 
any  tolerable  finenefs.  Nor  are  we  to  learn  what 
{mail  quantities  of  linen  are  made  in  America,  or 
the  price  of  wages  there,  which  lays  the  Americans 
under  an  indifputable  obligation  to  purchafe  their 

cloathing 
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cloathing  where  they  can,  and  many  other  things 
which  cannot  be  made  in  America  at  the  fame  rate 
they  are  bought  here. 

That  the  Americans  will  deny  the  moft  incon- 
tefted  fa6ts  that  make  againft:  them  is  not  much  to 
be  wondered  at :  but  it  would  be  extremely  odd  in- 
deed, if  We  fhould  believe  perfons  who  will  attempt 
to  deceive  us  in  lb  inconfiderable  an  affair  as  that  of 
the  quality  of  Indian  corn,  whofe  nature  may  eafily 
be  guefled  at  from  this,  that  it  muft  always  be  con- 
fumed  the  moment  it  is  drefied,  otherwife  it  be- 
comes extremely  hard  and  difagreeable.  Is  not  this 
undeniable  property  of  vi&uals  made  of  the  flour 
of  this  corn  an  evidence  that  it  is  not  eafy  of  digef- 
tion,  as  I  alledged,  though  not  indigeffible  or  un- 
wholefome. 

But  Americans,  it  feems,  are  deftined  to  behave 
in  an  unfair  manner.  I  faid  of  the  Americans,  that 
they  take  nothing  from  us  that  they  can  do  with- 
out, or  cannot  get  by  in  the  way  of  traffic. 

It  has  been  faid,  by  one  of  the  American  ad- 
vocates, that  "  not  a  fingle  American  has  a  vote 
for  this  parliament,"  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  the  Bri- 
tifh  parliament.  Is  it  poflible  this  allegation  can 
be  truth,  when,  in  faft,  there  are  fome  Creoles, 
who  are  certainly  Americans,  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons? Have  not  thefe  Americans  both  voted 
for  and  in  this  parliament  ?  What  a  ftrange  inat- 
tention to  precifion  and  truth,  appears  through  the 
whole  of  his  letter? 

But  the  particular  crime  of  which  I  am  found 
guilty  by  thofe  writers,  is,  that  I  have  attempted 
to  prove,  in  an  abfurd  wiiy,  that  two  or  three  mil- 
lions of  people  are  reprefented  in  parliament,  for 
which  not  a  fingle  American  has  a  vote.  Here  you 
fee  the  point  on  which  the  difpute  about  the  repre- 
fentation  of  America  turns.  The  American  doc- 
trine is,  that  no  man  is  reprefented  in  the  parlia- 
ment for  which  he  has  not  voted.     It  this  be  true, 
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there  are  fome  millions  of  people  in  Britain  who  are 
not  reprefented  in  parliament,  for  I  am  certain,  that 
there  are  not  two  or  three  millions  of  people  con- 
cerned in  eleftions,  or  in  voting  for  the  parliament 
as  the  Americans  exprefs  it. 

It  is  however  agreeable  to  obferve,  how  the  Ame- 
ricans confute  my  pofition,  that  Britifh  America 
lies  in  England,  from  the  opinion  of  a  Recorder, 
whofe  judgment  muft:  certainly  be  deficive,  that  a 
man  born  in  America  is  not  born  in  England.  An 
excellent  difcovery  indeed.  But  the  queftion  be- 
tween England  and  America,  is,  whether  with  re£ 
peft  to  the  force  of  our  laws  the  Americans  have 
not  agreed,  by  accepting  charters  like  theirs,  that 
America  fhall  be  efteemed  to  lie  in  England.  This 
American  coneeffion  is  only  made  to  the  crown,  and 
confequently  relates  to  the  legiflature  only ;  an 
American. by  thcfe  charters,  can  claim  a  birth-fight 
in  England  fo  far  as  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  rights 
common  to  Englishmen,  but  nothing  further,  be- 
caufe  no  more  is  promifed  to  him,  in  confequence 
of  this  coneeffion  on  his  part.  Thus  far  I  have 
defcended  to  talk  with  your  American  correfpon- 
dent  according  to  his  capacity,  but  now  muft  con- 
fider  the  national  intereft  in  this  American  propo- 
fition,  that  no  man  is  reprefented  in  parliament  but 
per  Jons  who  vote  in  eleftions. 

This  propofition  at  once  cuts  down  the  force  of 
the  Navigation-aft  in  America,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
the  commercial  laws  relative  to  the  trade  of  the 
Weftern  world,  and  confequently  makes  an  irre- 
parable breach  in  our  happy  conftitution.  It  leaves 
America  at  liberty  to  chuie  what  form  of  govern- 
ment fhe  thinks  fit ;  to  make  what  treaties  fhe  will 
with  foreigners  relative  to  commerce  •,  to  fend  her 
Ihips  where  {he  pleafes,  and  to  load  them  according- 
ing  to  her  humour.  In  one  word,  it  excludes  the 
jurifdi&ion  of  our  parliament  from  Britifh  America, 
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and  eredb  our  governments  there  into  independent 
kingdoms.  Will  Englifhmen  fuffer  thefe  ruinous 
conlequences  to  take  place  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  fought 
and  bled,  for  Britifh  America  ?  My  countrymen 
will,  I  hope,  confider  before  it  is  too  late,  our  con- 
nections with  our  fubjedts  beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  make  them  fenfible  that  thofe  inhabitants  of 
America  who  vote  not  in  parliamentary  elections, 
are  on  the  fame  fooqng  with  that  clafs  of  our  fel- 
low fubje&s  here  who.  have  no  concern  in  thofe  elec- 
tions. 

Vindex  Patii^. 


THE  arguments  enforcing  the  legality  of  the 
ftamp  aft,  are  too  cogent  to  admit  of  refu- 
tation, and  the  wifeft  aflembly  in  the  world  are  too 
well  perfuaded  of  their  weight  to  hefitate  one  mo- 
ment on  that  account. .  I  know  there  is  one  perfon 
of  great  diftin&ion,  who  publiflies'fentiments  of  a 
contrary  nature.  But  the  Americans  are  indebted 
for  that  lucky  event  to  that  decay  of  underftanding, 
neceflarily  occasioned  by  years  and  maladies.  In 
that  gentleman,  we  look  with  veneration  on  the 
ruins  of  an  extenfive  underftanding,  with  much  the 
fame  fenfations  in  our  breafts  as  when  we  furvey  a 
venerable  pile  of  building  difmantled  and  defaced 
by  the  relentlefs  hand  of  time.  In  him  we  mull 
permit  thofe  foibles,  which  in  others  would  merit 
an  exemplary  reproof.  The  laft  dregs  of  a  life,  fo 
nobly  fpent  in  the  fervice  of  our  country,  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  the  moft  refpe&ful  manner. 

But  we  muft  not  facrifice  our  country  to  the  de- 
bility of  age,  nor  give  into  a  diftindtion  unknown 
in  the  law  of  nations.  No  taxes  can  be  impofed 
but  by  the  lovereign  power  in  each  ftate,  or  by  its 
authority ;  and  thofe  taxes  are  only  to  be  circum- 
fcribed  by  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  and  the  abi- 
lities of  the  fubjedts.     All  other  diftindtions  on  that 
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head  are  vain;  too  paultry  to  deferve  confident 
tion,  and  too  abfurd  to  deferve  notice  in  any 
FenfiWe  kingdom.*  No  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on 
but  when  the  fupport  of  government  abfolutely  re- 
quires that  aid  >  and  what  good  man  will  ftand  on 
diftinftions,  when  the  fafety  of  the  conftiumon  of t 
his  country  demands  a  part  of  his  fobftance?  or* 
who  will  liften  to  any  diftin&ions,  when  neceffity 
calls  for  a  fubftantial  affidance  to  the  public  ?  it  is 
fo  evident,  that  no  diftin&ions,  founded  on  whim- 
firal  niceties,  can  prevail  in  cafes,  governed  by  ne- 
ceflity only,  that  I  cannot  enough  admire  their  fol- 
ly, who  plume  themfelves  upon  fo  extravagant  a 
fancy,  as  that  of  a  diftindion  between  internal  and 
external. taxations.  Humanity,  relationfliip,  and 
intereft  impel  fome  to  interpofe  in  behalf  of  per- 
ibns  fb  conne&ed  with  them  as  fome  Americans  are, 
fortfhofe  deftiny  they  fo  juftly  tremble:  And  It 
am  too  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  to  con- 
ftrue  into  crimes  frailties,  which,  if  culpable,  are 
the  faults  of  our  whole  race :  I  cannot  therefore  too 
ftrongly  blame  thole,  whom  an  exuberant  goodnefs 
of  heart,  blood,  or  commercial  connexions,  have 
betrayed  into  the  American  fide  of  this  difpute. 
The  party  they  have  efpoufed  will  foon  fufficicntly 
reprove  their  temerity ;  and  the  inextricable  diffi- 
culties the  badnefs  of  that  caufe  involves  them  in, 
will  gradually  inftruft  them,  that  the  beft  under- 
ftanding  is  infufficient  for  obtaining  vidtory  in  fuch 
a  ftrugele,  as  your  corfelpondent  Mr.  N.  N.  of  the 
29th  of  laft  month,  has  already  found. 

Some  pretender  to  knowledge  had  made  him  be- 
lieve, that  the  Americans  are  fome  how  by  law  ob- 
ftrudted  from,  working  their  iron  into  nails,  their 
wool  into  cloth,  or  their  beaver  into  hats.  This 
falfehood,  they  fuppoied,  would  aid  their  caufe; 
fo  out  it  comes  in'the  honefty  of  Mr.  N.N*s  heart. 
He  did  not  fuppofe  that  persons,  whom  he  had  lb 
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good  an  opinion  of,  would  bufy  themfelves  iri  the 
dirty  kennel  of  imposition.  But  the  many  bums  wc 
have  lately  had  in  the  papers,  owing  their  origin  to 
American  duplicity,  are  too  ftrong  proofs  that  the 
Americans  will  not  let  their  honefty  hurt  them. 
However,  Sir,  I  can  affure  your  correfpondent, 
that  there  are  no  laws  in  being,  that  hinder  the  Ame- 
ricans from  working  upon  any  materials  of  their 
own  country  as  they  think  fit  •>,  and  we  well  know 
that  they  fubmit  not  as  they  ought  to  thofe  regu- 
lations, duties,  and  burdens,  which  attend  the  fame 
bufinefles  at  home.  Nay,  they  may  refine,  and 
adtually  do  refine,  their  own  fugars,  fo  indulgent  is 
their  parent  country  to  them  j  yet  (he  has  no  more 
of  their  afFe&ion  than  if  they  were  equally  loaded 
with  us. 

Party  and  paffion  always  blind  the  underftand- 
ings,  and  in  this  cafe  remarkably  obfeure  Mr.  N.  N.'s 
faculties,  fo  as  to  difable  him  from  obferving,  that 
I  do  not  accufe  all  the  Americans,  in  their  perfonal 
capacities,  of  thofe  riots  which  their  defenders  de- 
fire  to  father  on  the  rabble,  and  afcribe  to  fudden 
impulfes ;  but  the  uniform,  uninterrupted  attacks 
upon  the  ftamps  and  ftamp-mafters,  all  over  the 
difobedient  colonies,  are  clear  proofs  that  thofe  tu- 
multuous proceedings  owed  their  origin  to  defign, 

and  were  condufted  by from  South  Carolina  to 

New  England.  Had  thefe  tumults  been  properly 
difcouraged  by  authority,  where  they  firft  broke 
out,  we  had  heard  no  more  of  them ;  but  fince  the 
affemblies,  and  other  communities,  exerted  not 
their  power  to  reprefs  them,  we  are  entitled,  by  all 
the  rules  of  propriety,  to  charge  them  with  the 
guilt  of  authorifing  riots,  which  they  with  joy  fur- 
veyed, .  if  not  pointed  out. 

People  in  thefe  inferior  ftatibns  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  imagine  themfelves  more  knowing  than  the  Bri- 
tilh  fenate,  or  that  they  would  take  it  upon  them 
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Utthired  to  appear  in  fuch  a  quarrel.  We  muft, 
therefore,  look  for  their  employers  among  thofe 
who,  having  power  in  their  hands,  ufed  it  not  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  ftamp-maftefs :  and 
to  them  we  fnuft  afcribe  thofe  tumults,  whofe  de- 
clared aim  was  to  difgrace,  as  much  as  Was  in  their 
power,  the  Britilh  legiflature. 

It  is  tnte,  that  I  fet  forth  before  my  countrymen, 
the  notorious  vices  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  that 
they  might  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  au- 
guft  fenate.  And  Mr.  N.  N.  would  deprive  me  of 
the  effedt  of  this  juftification,  by  alledging  that  the 
Americans  defire  no  fuch  feats.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  their  defenders  hinged  their  defence  upon  an 
affirmation,  that  the  Americans  defire  a  reprefen- 
tation  among  us ;  and  if  fo  repreferfted,  would  not 
decline  bearing  a  fhare  of  the  taxes  laid  on  by  a  le- 
giflature in  which  they  were  reprefented.  Againft 
this  defence  I  wrote,  and,  as  a  difputant  in  that 
caufe,  had  a  right  to  oppofe  falfhood  with  truth, 
expofe  the  futility  of  the  demand,  and  warn  my 
countrymen  of  the  danger  of  complying  with  fo  ig- 
nominious a  requeft.  The  patrons  of  America  alfo 
prefumed  to  paint  the  American  morals'  in  a  light 
fuperior  to  ours.  And  Mr.  N.  N/s  zeal  for  Ame- 
rica has  led  him  into  the  fame  blunder.  Muft  we 
iilent  and  calmly  hear  America  extolled  in  this 
unreafonable  manner  ?  Do  we  not  know,  that  Glaf- 
gow  may  be  confidered  as  the  capital  of  Virginia  ? 
That  New  England  is  indebted  to  the  Scotch  kirk 
for  her  confeflion  of  faith  ;  and  that  Pennfilvania, 
New  York,  and  the  Jerfeys  are  fo  full  of  foreigners, 
that  in  many  places  an  Englifh  tongue  canAot  be 
underftood  ?  Why  fhould  I  be  filent  on  thofe  mat- 
ters, and  why  fhould  I  hide  from  the  eye  of  the 
public  any  truth  which  the  public  is  interefted  in  ? 
Have  the  Americans  alone  a  patent^  for  praifing 
themfclves,  and  defpifing  other  Britifh  fubjects  i  Or 
Vol.  II.  K  if 
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if  the  patrons  of  America  attempt  to  raife  tke  Ame- 
ricans above  the  level  of  their  fellow  fubjefts,  why 
may  not  I,  in  compliance  with  truth,  reftore  them 
to  that  inferior  rank  which  they  are  only  entitled  to  ? 
Will  Mr.  N.  N.  contradidt  any  fafl:  I  have  fet  forth. 
He  is  fenfible  that  he  cannot. 

In  fine,  Sir,  truth  and  juftice  require  that  the 
North  Americans  fliould  be  fpoke  of  as  they  de- 
ferve,  while  their  defenders  applaud  them  as  if  they 
were  faints,  and  thole  that  fet  themielves  up  above 
parliamentary  authority,  muft  be  made  fenfibl?  of 
the  extenfive  power  of  that  auguft  aflembly,  which 
is  limited  only  by  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  fubje&s.         Vixdex  Patriae. 

WHAT  a  noife  have  we  had  of  late  about  Ame- 
rican legiflation,  American  freeholders,  and  the 
privileges  of  thofe  freeholders  ?  But  is  there*  any 
legiflation  in  America  ?  Are  there  any  freeholders 
there  ?  No  man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  law 
of  England,  will  aflert,  that  there  is  any  legiflation 
in  America,  or  one  freeholder  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  King  has  no  power  of  legiflation,  and 
he  cannot,  by  his  charters,  convey  to  any  clais  of 
his  fubjefts  a  power  not  refident  in  the  crown.  The 
parliament,  including  his  Majefty,  as  the  head 
thereof,  has  a  power  of  legiflation,  but  they  pofleis 
that  power  unalienably. 

The  power  of  legiflation  is  not  a  chattel  to 
be  difpofed  of  by  grant  or  other  fort  of  conveyance. 
It  is  a  truft  granted  by  the  common  law  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  for  their  good  muft  remain 
with  the  auguft  body  in  which  it  refides.  The  power 
of  making  bye-laws,  for  the  utility  of  fubordioate 
bodies  politic,  is  a  quite  different  affair.  That 
power  is  often  created  by  the  parliament,  which 
has  eflentially,  in  itfelf,  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment.    But  charters  from  the  crown,  not  confirmed 
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irt  parliament,  can  convey  no  jurifdi&ion  whatever, 
becaufe  the  King  is  not  the  fountain  of  law,  as  he 
is  of  honour. 

AH  our  Courts  from  thole  in  Weftminfter-hall 
to  thofe  in  manors,  are  founded  on  the  cuftom  of 
England  time  out  of  mind,  or  upon  the  law  of  the 
land ;  that  is,  Jtatutes  made  in  parliament.  The 
parliament  only  can  create  new  courts  and  new  ju- 
rifdi£tions.  But  as  the  King  muft  govern  by  the 
law,  he  cannot  make  that  law  upon  which  his  au- 
thority refts,  nor  by  his  charters  convey  to  others 
a  power  which  he  enjoys  not. 

Every  foot  of  ground  in  England  lies  in  forae 
manor,  which  is  itfelf  die  creature  of  cuftom  time 
out  of  mind.  Thefe  manners  antiently  pofleffed  all 
jurifdiftion,  civil  and  criminal  -,  and  this  jurifdic- 
tion  was  exerted  in  the  Court  of  Freeholders,^  in 
which  the  Lord,  or  his  Steward,  was  the  Judge, 
the  freeholders  ferving  as  Jurors  by  virtue  of  their 
freeholds.  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  that  our  freeholders, 
are,  by  virtue  of  their  freeholds,  poffefled  of  a  ra- 
dical judicative  authority  in  manors,  which  they 
are  entitled  to  by  the  common  law,  and  poffefe 
their  eftates  by  the  lame  tenure,  by  which  his  Ma* 
jefty  holds  his  crown.  They  are  indebted  to  no 
Prince  for  this  eftate  and  judicative  authority  thereto 
appendant.  Their  tide  to  their  lands  is  a  tide  of 
independence,  and  in  every  refped  equal  to  the 
royal  title  by  which  me  crown  is  neld. 

And  as  thefe  freehold  eftates,  are  of  a  very 
particular  nature  with  refpeft  to  dieir  origin,  fo 
they  are  conveyed  in  a  very  particular  manner^ 
They  cannot  be  taken  by  a  writ  of  fieri  facias*  And 
.  if  they  are  feized  by  a  writ  of elegit  ^  one  moiety  only 
of  the  eftatfe  can  be  applied  for  payment  of  the  deht 
and  cofts  on  which  the  judgment  is  founded,  the 
other  moiety  muft  remain  with  the  freeholder  for 
his  fupport  and  maintenance.  The  freehold  de- 
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fcends  to  the  heir  difcharged  of  all  debts,  not  ipe- 
cialities. 

%  Now  .we  have,  feen  what  an  Englifh  freer- 
hold  is.  Are  there  any  fuch  eftates  in  America  ? 
I  am  certain  there  are  not.  There  can  be  no  ma- 
nors in  that  part  of  the  world,  for  we  can  fhew  the 
origin  of  their  tenures.  Their  properties,  pretended 
legiflative  authority,  and  the  exiftence  of  what  they 
call  freeholds,  can  be  traced  from  prerogative.  Arc 
our  freeholds  owing  to  human  beneficence  ?  No  : 
We  can  name  feveral  Princes  who  have  oppreffed 
us ;  but  the  Americans  can  point  out  none  who 

'  ever  conferred  upon  us  our  eftates,  or  any  privileges 
'  whatever.  Is  there  an  eftate  in  America  which  may 
not  be  taken  by  the  fame  writ  that  takes  in  execu- 
tion a  Negro  or  a  Horfe  ?  The  whole  courfc  of 
Chancery  proves  that  their  eftates  are  only  com- 
mercial chatties,  fubjeft  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
laft  will  of  the  owner,  and  chargeable  with  all  the 
debts  of  the  deceafed  proprietor.  And  left  any 
doubt  fhould  arife  about  the  propriety  of  thefe  de- 
crees in  equity,  equalizing  a  foreign  plantation  to  a 
perfonal  eftate,  there  was  a  ftatute  made  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  preceding  reign  declarative  of  the  com- 
mon law  in  this  relpeft,  and  ftatuting  that  foreign 
plantations  fhould  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
perfonal  eftates.  After  that  law,  what  man  in  his 
right  fenfes  can  dignify  thole  eftates  with  the  name 
of  freeholds  ? 

The  American's  eftates,  Sir,  are  deftitute  of  the 
principle  chara<5teriftic  of  a  freehold.     They  are 

'  derived  from  royal  grants  for  the  improvement  of 
commerce.  The  pretended  American  freeholders 
are  not  original  members  of  any  Court,  by  virtue 
bf  their  freeholds.  They  have  no  manors,  nor 
manor  courts  in  America,  and  confequently  no 
courts  to  which  the  pretended  American  free- 
holders repair,   by  virtue  of  their  freeholds,   and 
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In  confequence  of  a  title  paramount  to  all  human 
laws.  Why  then  fhould  they  pretend  to  equalize 
their  fuppofed  freeholders  with  ours.  An  abfolute 
ignorance  of  law  and  common-fenfe  could  only  give 
birth  to  fuch  injudicious  conduft.  Our  freeholders 
have  a  fhare  in  the  legiflation  ;  becaufe  by  cuftoms 
as  antient  as  thofe  that  eftablifh  government,  they 
are  entitled  to  rule  in  a  certain  diftridt  of  the  king- 
dom. Can  the  Americans  boaft  of  the  exiftence  of 
any  fuch  cuftoms  among  them,  or  of  eftates  and 
judicative  authority  derived  out  of  thefe  cuftoms  ? 
Why  then  fhould  they  pretend  to  be  freeholders, 
and  as  fuch  only  fubjeft  to  a  legiflation  of  their 
own  ele&ion. 

The  Americans  will,  perhaps,  reply,  that  they  ferve 
on  Juries  when  called  by  the  King's  writ  into  the  fu- 
preme  Courts  of  their  refpe&ive  provinces.  But  this 
happens  not  as  with  us  by  the  excellency  of  tenures, 
whole  origin  i$  unknown,  but  is  owing  to  the  grace 
of  thdfe  Princes  who,  withdut  the  authority  of  Ikw 
granted  them  that  conftitution.  Are  tenures  flow- 
ing from  a  Prince  equal  to  tenures  held  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  ? — furely  not.  The  Americans 
*  have  no  rights  but  from  royal  grants  •,  and  of  con- 
fequence thofe  rights  muft  not  Be  extended  beyond 
their  natural  meaning,  or  interpreted  to  the  preju- 
dice of  thofe  who,  by  an  inherent  right,  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown,  govern  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  privileges  of  perfons  claiming  under  fo  high  a 
tenure,  cannot  be  impaired  by  deeds  from,  the 
crown,  and  confequently  the  government  of  our 
parliament  muft  reach  over  all  the  Englilh  domi- 
nions, as  if  no  fuch  grants  had  been  made,  and  no 
eftates  derived  out  of  them.         Vindex  Patriae, 


MANY  ingenious  pens  have  been  employed 
in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  and   their  caufe 
has  thereby  received  all  the  advantages  which  the 
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force  of  letters  could  give.     But  ftill  there  are  a  few 
things  to  be  faid  on  the  other  fide  j.and  it  is  but 
right  that  all  fhould  be  heard  before  any  thing  is 
determined. . 

The  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-adfc 
urge  two  things,  viz.  That  the  Britifh  parliament 
have  no  right  to  lay  taxes  in  America,  becaufe  Ame- 
rica is  not  reprefented  here  :  and  tHat  if  they  had, 
this  tax  is  a  very  inexpedient  one. . 

As  to  the  denial  of  the  rig ht^  it  is  worth  two  or 
three  lines  of  examination,  only  to  expofe  the  folly 
*  of  it.  The  Americans  acknowledge  that  the  Bri- 
* ,  tifh  legislature  have  a  right  to  make  laws  for  them 
in  all  affairs  of  the  police  \  and  that  they  ought  to 
fubmit  to  all  thofe  laws :  but  they  do  not  fay,  nor 
pretend  to  offer  a  word,  upon  wh&t  law  or  authority 
they  found  the  following  diftin^lion^  viz.  that  the 
Britifh  parliament  can  make  laws  which  may  take 
away  their  lives  and  liberties,  but  cannot  lay  even 
the  fmalleft  tax  upon  them.  Some  of  their  friends 
oh  this  fide  the  water  carry  their  refinements  ftill  fur- 
ther :  they  admit  the  denial  of  right  in  the  man- 
ner as  ftated  by  the  Americans,  and  make  this  fub- 
divifion,  parliament %  has  a  clear  and  undoubted 
right  to  lay  fome  kinds  of  taxes  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  not  all  kinds :  for  inftance,  it  may  make 
any  regulations  of,  or  lay  any  duties  upon  their 
trade  ;  but  cannot  lay  any  internal  taxes  on  the  in- . 
habitants ;  becaufe  they  are  not  reprefented  in  the 
Britifh  parliament.  To  which  I  will  juft  anfwer, 
that  if  the  faculty  of  reprefentation  is  what  only 
gives  the  power  for  one  kind  of  taxation,  it  muft 
alfo  for  the  other.  Either  both  require  reprefen- 
tation, or  neither ;  unlefs  it  can  be  proved,  which 
I  believe  it  hardly  can,  that  the  right  of  impofing 
one  kind  of  taxation,  requires  a  greater,  or  a  diffe- 
rent authority  than  the  other. 

Now 
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*  Now  as  to"  the  inexpediency ,  It  can  only  be  applied 
•in  one  fenfe,  which  is  the  time.  Previous  to  the 
ftamp-aft,  the  Americans  had  been  reftrained  in 
jfome  very  illicit,  but  very  beneficial,  branches  of 
commerce  ;  and  fome  other  caufes  of  difguft  had 
been  given  them  :  all  which  put  them  fo  much  out 
of  humour  with  the  mother  country,  that  I  have 
heard  many  of  the  candid  Americans  acknowledge, 
that  the  rage  poured  againft  the  ftamp-aft  has  been 
more  in  confequence  of  their  old  and  general  re- 
sentment, for  vtber  things,  than  for  any  particular 
grievance,  contained  fimplyandexclufivelyinthat 
aft.  I  appeal  to  every  gentleman  who  has  coolly 
converfed  with  the  Americans,  whether  this  is  not 
the  faft ;  and  whether  the  American  gendemen 
here  do  not  likewife  fay,  that  if  the  parliament 
fliould  not  think  proper  to  repeal  it,  it  will  be  fub-  * 
mitted  to,  with  very  lktle,  or  perhaps  no  further 
difturbance  •,  and  then  they  add,  that  in  its  confe- 
quences  it  will  be  more  felt  by  Great  Britain  than 
America  j  for  it  will  encourage  the  Americans  to 
ereft  all  forts  of  manufadfures  within  themfelves* 
and,  in  time,  to  make  ufe  of  nothing  that  is  Britifh. 
This  is  the  fum  of  their  argument.  But  fhould  it 
prove  true,  (which  is  not  very  probable,  for  as  the 
Britifh  manufactures  are  the  bieft,  they  will  naturally 
turn  to  them)  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  while 
they  preferve  the  right  of  taxation,  may,  as  the 
riches  of  the  Americans  encrcafe,  lay  further  taxes. 
But  the  misfortune  of  this  impolitic  difpute  is 
here.  Many  of  the  American  gentlemen  fay,  that 
if  the  parliament  fliould  repeal  the  aft,  and  not 
give  up  the  right  of  taxation,  the  Americans  will 
Sill  entertain  the  fame  jealoufy  of  the  power  .of 
Great  Britain,  as  if  the  aft  were  not  repealed  ;  and 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  arrive  at  tne  indepen- 
dency juft  mentioned  ;  fo  that  Great  Britain  muft 
either  formally  and  for  ever  renounce  having  any 
K  4  authority 
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authority  to  tax  America,  or  America  will  be  no 
longer  fubjed  to  us:  and  I  will  venture  to  add, 
that  if  we  do  renounce  our  right,  either  expref^ly 
or  virtually,  America  will  be  no  longer  fubjedt  to 
us,  than  while  fhe  thinks  fit. 

To  do  juftice,  however,  to  the  fentiments  of  all 
the  American  gentlemen,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
verfed  on  this  interefting  fubjeft,  I  muft  fay  that 
there  are  fome  of  them  who  are  fo  honeft  as  to  rea- 
fon  in  this  manner ;  that  a  repeal  of  the  ftamp-a£t  is 
necelfary  in  order  to  wholly  releafe  America  from 
any  dependence  on,  or  jealoufy  of,  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  ;  for  unlefs  fhe  can  be  rendered  totally  free, 
and  without  the  leaft  reftraint  from,  or  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  authority  of  the  mother  country,  flie 
will  never  cordially  unite  with  Britain,  or  ever  be 
induced  to  ufe  the  Britifh  manufactures.  And  a 
repeal  of  that  a£t  they  ingeiuioufly  fay,  will  fet  her 
at  full  liberty  •,  and  though  the  parliament  fhould  re- 
*  tain  the  idea  of  right,  yet  the  circumftance  of  the 
repeal,  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  the  parlia- 
ment cannot  execute  it.  Therefore  the  repeal  will 
virtually  be  a  full  renunciation  of  the  right.  And 
as  to  a  claim  of  words,  it  fignifies  nothing.  Here 
they  end  their  reafoning ;  the  tenor  of  which  is  fuf- 
ficieht  authority  for  affirming,  that  from  the  very 
moment  of  fuch  repeal,  which  heaven  prevent,  the 
Americans  will  begin  to  fet  this  country  at  open 
defiance  j  its  authority  over  them  will  be  for  ever 
loft,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  exigencies 
of  government,  or  the  diftrefles  of  the  mother 
country,  yet  we  cannot  from  our  colonies  command 
a  Jingle  Jbtlling.  And  fince  they  have  begun  the  at- 
tempt of  making  and  ufing  a  few  of  the  articles 
they  have  hitherto  had  from  Britain,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  fome  of  them  will  extend  this  practice  as 
far  as  they  can.  Therefore  the  trade  of  Britain  to 
her  colonies,  is,  in  fome  meafure,  certain  of  being 
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injured,  whether  this  aft  be  repealed  or  not.  Let 
us  then  take  that  ftep,  which  we  are  fure  will  do  us 
the  leaft  injury,  The  colonies  are  in  a  flourifliing 
condition,  increafmg  every  day  in  riches,  people, 
and  territory,  Britain  is  exhaufted ;  Ihe  is  mani- 
feftly  finking  under  her  oppreffive  and  infupport- 
able  burthens.  Can,  then,  any  Britifh  fubjeft  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  fay,  it  is  better  to  lay 
more  taxes  on  the  people  in  Britain,  who  have  al- 
ready fuffered  what  could  have  ever  been  expefted, 
than  lay  any  on  the,  colonies,  who  have  yet  borne 
but  a  very  little  ?  No :  Let  us  aft  like  yfhat  we  are, 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  colonies,  and  treat 
them  like  what  they  are,  children  and  fellow  fub- 
jefts  v  grant  all  their  reafonable  and  lawful  requefts; 
give  them  their  trial  by  Jury,  to  which  they  have  a 
right  by  their  birth  •,  change  their  governors,  and 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduft  of  new  ones. 
In  fhort,  give  them  every  kind  of  relief  and  en- 
couragement,— except  laying  at  their  feet,  our  right 
of  commanding  their  affiftance ;  and  making  them 
judges  of  our  necejities. 

In  a  word,  let  us  continue  them,  subjects  •,  not 
let  them  become  allies. 

For  thefe,  and  many  other  ftrong  reafons,  which 
would  take  up  too  much  room  of  your  paper,  I  am 
fincerely  of  opinion,  that  the  American  ftamp-aft 
Jhould  not  be  repealed;  for  with  the  repeal,  forever 
goes  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

A  Friend  to  mv  Country. 


On  the  Britifh  Colonies  Trade  and  Commerce. 

AS  it  is  faid  the  regulation  and  extenfion  of  the 
trade  of  the  Britifh  colonies  are  fhortly  to  come 
under  confideration,  any  light  thrown  on  fuch  im- 
portant lubjefts  may  at  this  time  prove  ufeful  and 
feafonable.  The  extenfion  of  trade  and  commerce, 
as  alfo  of  the  manufaftories  of  Great-Britain,  and 
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the  natural  ones  of  her  colonies,  are  unquestiona- 
bly the  true  fprings  and  fources  of  our  ftrength* 
wealth,  and  profperity,  as  a  maritime  power.  Hap- 
py, thrice  happy  this  kingdom,  that  the  prefent 
miniftry  clearly  perceives  the  truth  and  neceflity  of 
adopting  this  propofltion,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
direft  them  after  removing  the  interruption  of  com- 
merce, occafioned  by  the  ftamp-aft,  to  purfuc  the 
cxtenfion,  by  ftriking  off  thofe  fhackles  that  have 
unfortunately  been  put  on  through  falfe  principle* 
-clogging  and  retarding  its  progrefs  and  extenfion, 
contrary  to  all  found  policy,  and  the  true  ifttereft 
tf  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  complaints  of  our  northern  colonics  sire  the 
Want  of  markets  for  vending  their  feveral  ptoduc- 
tions,  and  a  channel  for  receiving  returns,  which 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  encreafe  commerce,  (hip- 
ping, feamen,  and  treafure,  that  in  due  time  will 
find  its  way  home  to  the  mother  country ;  for  this 
purpofe,  the  exportation  of  every  natural  produc- 
tion of  North-America,  to  every  part  of  the  Weft 
Indies  fhould  be  encouraged,  and  permiflion  given 
to  import  from  all  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies  into 
North-America  every  kind  of  produce  whatsoever, 
under fome  few  reftriftions  hereafter-mcntioned,by 
which  means  to  become  the  general  carriers  for  aU 
nations  as  much  as  may  be-,  for  this  purpofe  the 
free  importation  of  bullion,  cotton,  hides,  dye-wood, 
cochineal,  drugs,  ginger,  arid  cocoa,  fhould  be  al- 
lowed, without  ^ny  reftri&ion  or  limitation ;  cof- 
fee under  an  eafy  duty,  to  encourage  the  culture 
thereof  in  the  ceded  iflands,  that  are  adapted  for 
it;  but  fugar  is  the  great  article  that  is  eflfcntially 
exceptionable,  and  for  the  following  realbns :  The 
French  are  in  pofieffion  of  immenfe  trafts  of  the 
mod  fertile  fugar  lands  (St.  Chriftopher^s  except* 
ed ;)  by  the  amazing  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  and 
ether  caufes,  they  raife  fugar  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper 

than 
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than  the  Englifh  planter  can  do ;  and  fhould  they 

find  a  vent  for  that  article  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  where  they  have  and  will  continue  to 
make  a  rapid  progrefs  fn  the  increafe  of  inhabitants, 

opulence,  and  wealth,  the  French  planters  would 
be  enabled  from  that  fource  to  encreafe  and  gather 
ftrength  from  year  to  year,,  to  improve  their  rich 
uncultivated  land,  from  whence  tafupply  the  con- 
tinent, that  in  fifty  years,  may  probably  be  as  nu- 
merous as  Great-Britain,  and  ftand  fair  for  engrof- 

-  fing  that  ftaple  commodity,  which  alone  at  this  time 
employs  more  (hipping  than  their  fifheries,  and  this 
at  the  expence  of  the  Britifli  iflands,  who  at  prefent 
make  more  fugars  than  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
can  confume  (as  will  appear  by  annual  exports  on 
the  cuftom-houfe  books)  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  ceded  iflands,  which,    under  encouragement, 
may  within  feven  years  make  forty  thoufand  hogf- 
heads,  and  thereby  greatly  augment  the  imrocnfe 
revenue  produced  by  the  Britifli  Weft-India  iflands  -, 
but  fhould  the  confumption  of  French  fugars  be 
permitted  upon  the  continent,  would  afk  where  a 
▼ent  can  be  round  at  a  price  to  anfwer  the  expence 
the  greateft  part  of  our  planters  are  at  in  carrying 
On  their  plantations.     The  natural  confcquences 
muft  be  the  throwing  up  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and 
other  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  as  well  as  the  poor 
worii-out  lands  in  Jamaica,  whofe  cultivation  is  car- 
ried on  at  fo  heavy  an  expence.     Now  the  lofs  of 
the  former  would  be  moft  feverely  felt  by  the  North 
Americans  themfelves,  as  thofe  lands  being  em- 
ployed for  the  cultivation  of  fugar  only,  lays  them 
them  under  the  unavoidable  neceflity  of  depend- 
ing upon  North- America  for  all  their  fupplies  of 
lumber,  provifions,  cattle,  &c.  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  any  other  fettlement  whatever.     The 
large  and  opulent  planter  would  be  able  to  conti- 
nue the  cultivation,  and  the  fettling  the  rich  lands 
•  '    -    .       -  in 
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in  the  ceded  iflands  would  go  on,  but  could  extend 
no  farther  for  want  of  land ;  but  all  the  fmall  plan- 
ters, who  from  their  number  make  by  far  the  great- 
eft  quantity  of  fugar,  would  of  necpffity  be  obliged 
to  throw  up  their  eftates.     Now  fuppofe  the  Eng- 
lifh planter  could  not  cultivate  fugar  under  three 
pounds  per  cent,  when  the  French  could  do  it  at 
twenty  fhillings,  would  it  be  good  policy  to  con- 
fume  the  latter,  which  could  not  be  obtained  of 
them  but  for  money,  or  materials  they  cannot  do 
without,  and  for  which  they  muft  pay  money,  had 
they  not  goods  to  exchange  in  barter  ?  By  which 
means  to  throw  up  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands  to  aug- 
ment the  French,  or  to  encourage  the  Englifh  plan- 
ter, though  under  fo  exorbitant   a  price,  and  by 
\hat  means  to  keep  and  fupport  the  number  of  (hip- 
ping and  feamen,  augment  the  revenue,  and  en- 
courage the  confumption  of  Britifh  manufactures ; 
the  natural  confequence  attending  the  profperity  of 
the  Britifh  colonics.     To  avoid  therefore  the  con- 
&mption  of  French  fugars,  big  with  evils  not  fo 
cafily  feen  at  prefent,  it  is  propofed  that  all  Britifh 
plantation  fugar,   imported  into  North-America, 
Jhould  have  an  affidavit  made  by  the  planter  or  mer- 
chant, of  the  place  of  its  growth,  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  package,  with  a  certificate  and  clearance  of 
the  whole ;  and  on  the  default  of  fuch  credentials, 
to  be  deemed  foreign.   And  that  all  fugar  imported 
into  North  America,  fhould  be  reftri&ed  to  the 
ports  of  Bofton,    New- York,    Philadelphia,   and 
Charles  Town  only,  there  to  be  lodged  under  the 
King's-locks ;  and  bond  to  be  given  for  payment  of 
ten  fhillings  per  cwt.  on  mufcovado  fugar,  and  fif- 
teen fhillings  per  cwt.  on  clayed  fugars,  for  what 
may  be  confumed  there,  and  that  is  not  exported  in 
a  limited  time  after  entry.     And  even  under  this 
duty,  when  the  Englifh  iflands  happen  to  fall  fhort 
in  their  crops,  the  French  fugars  will  have  a  prefe- 
rence 
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rencc  of  the  Britifti.  It  will  alfo  be  necefiary  to 
prevent  the  fugar  going  coaft-wife,  otherwife  the 
Smuggler  would  introduce  French  fugars  into  the 
ports  as  Britifh  plantation.  At  firft  fight  this  may 
appear  a  hardfhip  on  trade ;  but  then  when  the  num- 
ber of  ports  at  a  fmall  diftance,  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other,  that  every  port  carries  on 
a  trade  to  and  from  the  Weft-Indies,  almoft  every 
man  of  property  and  credit  being  a  merchant,  as 
alfo  the  eafy  conveyance  by  land  carriage,  when 
thofe  are  duly  attended  to,  the  feeming*  hardfhips 
in  a  great  meafure  vanifh.  The  Americans  as  well 
as  Great-Britain  complain,  and  with  reafon,  of  the 
high  price  of  fugar :  but  when  the  importance  of 
the  fugar  colonies  is  confidered,  from  whence  the 
annual  imports  into  this  kingdom  alone  amount  to 
two  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  exports  of  Britifh 
manufa&ures  conftantly  increafing  in  proportion*  to 
cultivation  (whereas,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  de- 
creating  to  America)  that  there  is  no  other  method 
to  lower  the  price  of  fugars,  confident  with  the  ex- 
teniion  of  commerce,  the  vending  our  manufac- 
tures, or  encreafe  of  revenue,  but  by  encouraging 
the  planter  to  encreafe  the  cultivation  to  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  the  unfettled  lands  in  the  ceded  if- 
lands,  and  die  interior  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
With  refpeft  to  the  Americans,  the  extenfion  of 
export,  and  permiflion  of  importing  the  feveral  pro- 
ductions, will  expand  and  open  a  field  of  commerce, 
of  which  they  themfelves  had  no  idea  or  concep- 
tion j  and  it  is  highly  probable  the  returns,  exclu- 
five  of  fugar,  will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  pay 
for  all  the  lumber,  fifh,  flour,  ftock,  &c.  (being 
bulky  and  of  fmall  value)  that  they  can  find  vend 
for  j  but  ffiould  it  prove  otherwife,  they  have  a  re- 
courfe  to  French  fugar,  as  a  remittance  for  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Great-Britain,  and  that  free  of  all 
duty  or  incumbrance  whatfoever :  and  is  it  not  high- 
ly 
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ly  reafortahle  that  they  fhould  fubmit  to  a  regula- 
tion fo  efientially  neceffary  for  encouraging  the  fugar 
celonies,  encreafe  of  commerce,  confumption  of 
Britifli  manufactures,  and  encreafe  of  revenue? 
And  is  not  this  the  moft  likely  period  for  the  Ame- 
ricans being  difpofed  to  receive  it  j  efpecially  if  the 
prefent  duty  of  eighteen  pence  per  cwt-  on  Britifh 
plantation  fugar  be  token  off,  which  raifes  little 
more  than  2000L  per  annum,  and  never  aniwered 
.the  end  propofed. 

It  would  alfo  be  neceffary  to  fuhjeft  all  fugars, 
imported  into  Great-Britain  from  North-America, 
to  the  duty  on  French,  to  prevent  French  from  be- 
ing introduced  as  Britifh  plantation 5  alio  all  fugars 
into  Ireland,  to  be  firft  landed  in  Great-Britain ; 
and  that  the  total  prohibition  of  foreign  mm  into 
North- America  being  continued ;  and  likewife  to 
Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  where  large  quantities  have 
been  lately  imported  from  Guadaloupe,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  fugar  colonies,  and  the  revenue  of 
this  kingdom. 

With  refped  to  molaflcs,  it  is  the  moft  effentiai 
manufactory  in*  America  for  carrying  on  the  fifhery 
and  African  trade,  and  being  bulky  employs  a  great: 
number  of  veffels  with  a  {mail  capital ;  none  of  the 
Britifh  iflands  furnifh  this  article  except  Jamaica, 
and  their  annual  produce  doth  not  exceed  5000  or 
600O  hogiheads,  which  is  generally  fold  there  at 
twelve  pence  per  gallon,  it  being  fought  for  as  bal- 
laft ;  whereas  the  import  from  the  French  iQands  is 
near  100,000  hogfheads  annually,  at  the"  price  of 
kveh  pence  halfpenny,  fo  that  laying  a  high  duty 
on  it  cannot  afteft  the  Britifh  iflands.  The  prefent 
duty  of  three  pence  per  gallon,  hath  not  raifed  above 
4000I.  per  annum  in  North- America,  the  chief  part 
being  fmuggled;  whereas,  one  penny  per  gallon 
on  all  imported,  would  raife  a  revenue  of  45000L 
annually :  And  it  is  confefledly  allowed,  that  the 
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expencc  of  landing  fo  bulky  a  commodity  in  oblcurc 
hays  and  creeks,  with  the  carriage  from  thence  to 
the  place  of  distillation,  and  to  market  (exclufive 
of  the  rifijue,  which  is  ccnfiderable)  is  not  lefs  on 
an  average  than  three  farthings  a  gallon  j  fo  that  it 
would  be  their  intereft  to 'pay  the  duty,  and  im- 
port it  into  legal  ports  of  diftillation,  confumption, 
and  fale ;  whereas  two  pence  a  gallon  would  be  a 
temptation  of  45,0001.  to  continue  fmuggling  as 
heretofore.  But  a  ftronger  motive  arifes  from  the 
French  ftill  being  open  for  the  fiihefy  and  African 
trade ;  therefore,  fhould  a  duty  be  laid  upon  it  in 
America,  equal  to  the  difference  of  labour  there 
and  in  the  Weft-Indies,  the  Frep.ch  iflands  would 
be  enabled  to  underfeli  the  American,  and  would 
not  fail  to  avail  themfelve$  of  fo  beneficial  a  manu- 
factory for  the  extenfion  of  their  trade,  arid  thereby 
make  fome  amends  for  the  lofc  of  trade,  attending 
the  lofs  of  their  fettlements  in  North- America.  The 
pJOffent  method  of  North- American  trade  to  Africa, 
is  by  carrying  a  load  of  rum  on  the  coaft,  where 
they  exchange  the  greateft  part  thereof  in  barter 
for  European  goods,  to  make  an  affoitmeqt  to  pur- 
chafe  flaves,  which  are  generally  carried  to  Virgi- 
nia, Maryland,  and  South-Carolina-,  fo  that  the 
queftion  is  not  what  molafles.can  bear  at  prefent, 
but  the  Alternative,  whether  France  or  the  colonies 
fhall  have  the  preference  of  fo  important  a  manu- 
factory, for  whoever  can  bring  it  cheapeft  to  mar- 
ket, will  undoubtedly  have  the  preference  there; 
At  prefent,  the  duty  on  molafles  paid  by  eftima- 
mation,  is  liable  to  many  frauds,  therefore  there 
fhould  beftrid  regulations  in  having  the  cafks.gaug- 
^d,  as  is  rum  in  England. 

Although  the  North- Americans  deem  an  inter- 
nal tax,  laid  by  any  but  themfelves,  as  a  diredt 
breach  of  their  freedom  as  BritiQi  fubje&s,  yet  they 
never  attempted  to  dilpute  the  right  of  Parliament 
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to  lay  a  duty  on  their  exports  or  imports,  as  allcJ 
to.  regulate  their  trade,  and  upon  which  the  very 
being  and  exiftence  of  this  kingdom  as  a  maritime 
power  immediately  depends.  It  therefore  is  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  preferve  this  power,  and 
rightful  fupremacy,  in  its  fulleft  extent,  but  at 
the  fame  time  exert  it  with  lenity  and  moderation; 
for  fhould  it  once  be  difpqted  or  loft,  that  rightful 
power,  belonging  to  this  kingdom,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  North- America.  Now,  though  this  pow- 
er is  acknowledged,  yet  hath  it  been  fhamefully  and 
too  effectually  evaded  by  fmuggling,  therefore  the 
only  method  now  left  for  eftablifhing  that  power, 
and  fubordination  to  it,  fo  eflential  for  preserving 
law  and  government,  is  by  fimplicity  of  laws,  and 
eafy  conftitutional  taxes ;  therefore  the  laying  finall 
taxes  upon  enumerated  piece  goods,  muft  have 
had  a  very  different  tendency  to  the  plan  propofed* 
by  laying  fhackles  upon  trade,  creating  unnecef- 
fary  trouble,  fees,  and  officers  vefted  with  poWer, 
or  trifling  occafions,  to  give  interruptions  to  trade; 
whereas  a  penny  on  molafles,  as  it  is  fmall,  reafo- 
nable,  and  their  intereft  to  pay  it,  fo  it  is  moft 
likely  to  raife  a  revenue,  give  no  temptation  to 
fmuggling,  and  bring  them  into  a  habit  of  fair 
trade,  and  adopting  right  principles.  With  rcf- 
peft  to  the  duty,  or  rather  prohibition  of  the  con- 
sumption of  French  fugar,  it  may  be  faid  the  temp- 
tation to  continue  and  promote  fmuggling  remains ; 
but  this  is  an  article  fo  very  eflential  to  promote 
the  profperity  of 'the  fugar  colonies,  the  encreafe 
of  the  (hipping,  and  commerce  and  confumption 
of  Britifh  manufaftures,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  revenue,  as  to  be  well  worthy  the  moft  ferioxB 
examination  and  attention  of  the  legiflature.  It 
may  be  impra&icable  wholly  to  prevent  the  fmug- 
gling French  fugar  into  North- America-,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  done  more  effectually  there  than  for 
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the  other  goods  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  moft- 
ly  carried  on  in  fmall  crafts  and  boats  from  ports 
near  at  hand  of  a  few  hours  or  days-fail,  by  per- 
fons  well  {killed  in  every  method  to  evade  the  law; 
whereas,  in  North  America,  fmuggling  muft  be 
carried  on  by  veffels  of  burden,  after  a  long  voy- 
age over  the  great  Atlantic  ocean;  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  prefumed,  that  a  reafonable  number  of  cut- 
ters, properly  ftationed  by  making  fome  captures, 
they  being  valuable,  would  foon  difcourage  the 
unfair  trader,  who,  finding  the  trade  attended  with 
lofs  and  rifque,  would  naturally  drop  it;  and  when 
.Once  the  fpirit  of  fmuggling  was  broke,  and  a  due 
obfervation  of  law  and  government  eftablifhed,  the 
number  of  cutters  might  be  leflened :  but  it  may 
be  faid,  that  even  this  would  prove  ineffe&ual  to 
prevent  fmuggling.     In  that  cafe  it  will  be  pru- 
dent and  requifite  to  take  every  poflible  method  of 
eftablifliing  order  and  obedience,  though  attended 
with  the  difagreeable  method  of  more  rigprous 
meafures;  but  this  is  no  ways  probable,  to  long^ 
as  they  are  treated  with  juftice  and  moderation, 
they  having,  on  all  occafions,'  and  ifi  the  moft  try- 
ing circumftances,  given  unqueftiohable  proofs  of 
their  loyalty  and  warm  attachment  to  their  own 
and  our  happy  coriftitution.  * 

Another  important  objeft  of  confideration  isa'fhe 
prevention  of  foreign  manufa&ures,  teas,  &c.  (ex-- 
cept  wine,  oil  and  fruit)  being  imported  into  North 
America,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  mother 
country.  For  this  purpofe,  bond  fhould  be  given' 
by  all  veflels  at  the  time  of  clearing  in  North 
America  (under  proper  regulations)  that  are  bound 
to  any  part  of  Europe,  and  all  veffels  bound 
to  the  northward  of  Cape  Finiftre,  fhould  be  com-, 
pelled,  under  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  cargo,  to  touch 
at  fome  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
in  their  way  home,  to  undergo  a  ftrift  examina- 
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tion,  and  procure  proper  certificates  for  the  difcharge 
of  their  bonds,  to  the  regular  and  due  difcharge 
whereof  the  ftrifteft  attention  fhould  be  paid. 

Another  branch  of  trade,  worthy  the  moft  ferious 
conlideration,  is,  the  extenfion  of  Britifh  trade  and 
fale  of  manufaftuers  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own 
fettlements;  the  aft  q{  navigation,  when  made, 
wifely  enjoined  all  goods  whatever  being  exported 
to  and  from  the  colonies  in  Britifh  bottoms ;  but 
the  channel  and  courfe  of  commerce  being  fince 
that  time  greatly  altered,  it  would  much  extend  the 
lpirit  of  thkt  wife  law  to  grant  permiflion,  after  hav- 
ing exported  goods  in  Britifh  bottoms  to  the  ut- 
moft  limits  of  the  Britifh  empire,  the  vending  of 
goods  fb  imported  to  foreigners,  efpecially  in  the 
lfland  of  Jamaica,  as  being  by  nature  fituated  for 
that  purpofe ;  as  alfo  permiflion  for  foreigners  to  im- 
port into  that.ifUnd  all  the  natural  produftions  of 
the  Weft  Indies  for  payment  of  the  goods  ahd  ma- 
nufactures from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
which  means  to  extend  navigation  and  commerce 
to  the  utmoft  extent :  the  wealth  that  pour  in  from 
this  fource  is  inconceivable. 
i  March  5,  1766,  S.  F.  V. 

IN  France  we  fee  all -the  melancholy  difafters  at- 
tendant on  defpotifm.  There  the  lafl:  fhadow 
of  national  freedom  is  trod  under  the  feet  of  tyran- 
nical' minifters;  and  a  brave  and  loyal  people  muft 
bow  the  knee  to  an  encroaching  adminiftration, 
who  look  down  with  a  contemptuous  eye  on  the  kit 
remains  of  the  French  conftitution.  They  tram- 
ple on  the  liberties  of  the  people  with  an  unequalled 
pride,  defpife  the  dignity  of  parliaments,  and  con- 
temn the  learning  of  the  bar.  They  confine  the 
Members  of  Parliament  of  Britanny  in  prifons,  and 
prefs  the  counfellors  into  the  armies;  will  not  per- 
mit the  moft  decent  remonftrahces  to  approach  the 
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throne,  and  barricade  the  palace  againft  the  mod: 
fubmiffive  complaints. 

Although  I  companionate  thefe  rhoft  flinging 
miferies  of  our  unfortunate  neighbours,  yet  I  can- 
hot  but  regard  their  melancholy  condition,  as  a  bea- 
con ereded  by  Providence  in  our  neighbourhood,  in 
order  to  warn  us  to  beware  of  the  firft  inroads  on 
our  happy  conftitution.     We  are  as  yet  in  the  full 
pofieflion  of  that  freedorti,  whofe  lofs  the  infulted 
French  now  fo  ftfongly  deplore. 
•    The  laws  reign  in  Britain,  and  our  parliament 
governs  by  thofe  laws.     Our  Prince,  defirous  of 
redrefling  every  uneafinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  changes 
his  minifters  almoft  as  often  as  the  feafons  change 
their  appearances ;  yet  we  witnefs  divifions  among 
U9  which  threaten  every  'ill  a  free  feople  can  dread. 
We  muft  however  acquit  our  Sovereign;  nor  can 
we,  with  any  femblance  of  juftice,  accufe  our  par- 
liament of  fomenting  troubles  which  they  ftrive 
to  allay.     The  fault  is  in  ourfelves,  jnd  in  our 
minifters.     We  cabal,  and  canton  ourfelves  into 
parties;  each  party  driving  to  obtain,  for  their  par- 
ticular advantage,  an  unjuft  preference  of  their 
interefts  to  the  interefts  of  the  whole.     The  Ame- 
ricans feek  a  total  exemption  from  taxes  laid  oft  by 
the  fupreme  legiflature,  and  the  cyder  counties  irt- 
iift  on  an  immunity  from  excites :  equally  foes  to 
an  impartial  diftribution  of  public  burdens,  they 
attempt  to  conciliate  to  themfelves  a  partial  favour, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  public:  and  our  no  left 
partial  minifters,  aftuated  by  fa&ious  views,  pa- 
tronize demands  which  their  duty  to  the  nation 
commands  them  to  crufti. 

We  readily  obferve,  that  in  private  families  every 
partial  extention  of  favour  to  one  child,  whereby 
that  child  is  indulged  in  liberties  not  conceded  to 
the  reft,  immediately  lights  up  the  fire  of  jealoufy, 
and  plants  difcord  where  mutual  afFe&ion  formerly 
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bound  all  in  one  ftate  of  quiet.  In  nations  tfra 
fame  efFeft  muft  be  confequent  of  the  feme  caufe ; 
for  human  nature  is  every  where  the  fame,  and 
detefts  all  partial  diftin&ions.  Kingdoms  are  but 
larger  families,  and  whatever  practices  will  difunite 
a  private  family,  muft  certainly  occafion  combuf- 
tions  in  the  commonwealth.  That  equality,  which 
all  the  human  race  afpire  to,  will  not  fuffer  thezn, 
without  indignation,  to  obferve  one  fubjeft  pre- 
ferred to  another  in  matters  of  common  right. 
Mankind  cannot  quietly  digeft  fuch  crying  injuftice. 
The  fupport  of  the  ftate,  by  the  payment  of  taxes, 
is  equally  the  duty  of  all,  and,  for  this  reafon, 
none  fhould  be  allowed  to  flip  their  necks  out  of 
that  collar,  which  obliges  them  to  lay  their  fhoul- 
ders  to  a  waggon,  which  all  perfqns  ought  to  draw. 
Nor*  fhould  one  be  indulged  in  a  ceflation  from 
labour,  when  the  united  ftrength  of  the  whole  is 
hardly  fufiicient  to  compafs  a  neceflary  purpofe  of 
utility  to  .all.  And  would  our  new  minifters  pay 
a  proper  attention  to  thefe  invariable  rules  of  dil- 
tributive  juftice,  we  fhould  fbon  fee  all  our  animo- 
fities  buried  in  that  grave,  where  all  honeft  men 
wifh  to  fee  them  interred.  If  an  impartial  fpirit, 
animated  by  thefe  laudable  maxims,  dictated  our 
minifterial  refolutions,  we  Ihould  have  no  occafion 
to  quote  the  proceedings  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
In  order  to  prove,  that  all  the  citizens  of  one  ftate 
ought  to  be  lubjedt  to  the  fame  modes  of  taxation, 
contribute  equally  to  the  ordinary  expences  of 
government,  and  fubmiflively  receive  from  the  fame 
Supreme  legiflature  the  necelfery  orders  for  collect- 
ing taxes.  Regulations  fo  very'  plain  and  fo  ne- 
ceflary to  be  attended  to  in  every  well  governed 
kingdom,  would  never  be  dilputed  at  our  council 
board,  if  tadtion  had  not  reared  her  hydra  head 
among  our  minifters,  and,  by  her  infuflerable  baw- 
lings,  drowned   the  voice  of  reafon  and  juftice. 
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A  wife  and  honeft  minifter  would  never  approve  of 
extravagant  claims,  in  their  own  nature  tending 
to  kindle  in  Britain  the  flames  of  civil  diflention. 
We  are  one  people,  from  the  banks  of  theMifli- 
fippi  to  the  rurtheft  extent  of  the  charter  of  the 
Eaft-India  Company  in  Afia,  fubjeit  to  one  fu- 
preme  legiflature,  and  by  our  fundamental  laws 
entitulcd  to  the  fame  privileges.  Why  then  fhould 
America  hope  for  the  uncommon  privilege  of  en- 
countering that  legiflative  power  in  matters  of 
taxation  ?  Why  fhould  fix  opulent  counties  con- 
tend for  a  repeal  of  the  law,  impofing  the  fmall 
additional  duties  on  cyder,  and  a  total  exemption 
from  excife  laws  ?  Or  rather,  why  fhould  our  in- 
confiderate  miniftry  without  refentment  hear  fuch 
extravagant  demands?  An  iniquitous  partiality 
could  only  di&ate  thefe  diftinguiflied  'requefts,  and 
a  bafe  compliance  with  unreafonable  humours  alone 
pcrfuade  their  being  liftened  to.  If  the  excife  laws 
are  (as  they  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be) 
Unprecedented  violations  of  Englifh  liberty,  why 
is  not  the  whole  kingdom  relieved  of  thefe  provok- 
ing grievances  ?  But  why  fhould  the  cyder  coun- 
ties alone  be  enfranchifed  from  thofe  marks  of 
eppreflion,  if  they  are  juftly  denominated  fuch? 
What  particular  good  quality  is  there  to  be  found' 
in  the  juice  of  the  apple,  that  it  infpires  the  drink^ 
ers  of  cyder  with  more  noble  fentiments  of  liberty,  * 
than  they  entertain  who  quench  their  thirft  with 
humble  home-brewed  ale  ?  Or  what  reafon  can  be 
affigned,  why  all  the  fubjefts  of  one  crowh  fhould 
not  be  equally  free :  but  the  true  motive  of  fo 
injurious  an  arrangement  is  not  to  be  fought  for  in 
reafon-,  for  reafon  never  direfts  partial  appoint- 
ments, fo  deftrudtive  of  peace  and  unity.  Refolu- 
jtions  of  that  nature  are  the  acknowledged  offspring 
of  Faction,  which  teaches  an  extention  of  favour 
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to  all  of  the  fame  party,  but  excludes  the  reft  of 
mankind  from  the  fame  indulgence. 

But  while  our  miniftry  fubmits  to  be  guided  by 
a  penfioner  who  enjoys  no  refponfible  office*  no- 
thing can  be  expected  from  them  but  that  diflxac- 
tion  fo  prevalent  in  their  councils,  a  growing  dis- 
content among  the  people,  and  at  leaft  a  general 
contempt  of  a  government  influenced  by  fuch  an 
unconftitutional  fpring.  When  the  prime  miniftcr 
is  vefted  with  an  office  which  renders  him  refponfi- 
ble to  the  public  for  thofe  advices  he  gives  in  pri- 
vate, his  head  muft  anfwer  for  the  honefty  of  his 
heart:  an  impeachment  may  teach  him  that  he  is 
the  feryant  or  the  nation,  which  decks  him  with 
power  and  titles  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity 
of  the  ftate:  and  a  juft  concern  for  hisown  fafety 
will  naturally  impel  him,  in  all  his  plans,  to  con- 
fult  the  fafety  of  the  public.  But  is  it  fo  with  an 
unplaced  penfioner?  Moft  certainly  not.  A  per- 
fon  out  of  office  is  under  no  tie  to  the  public:  he 
cannot  be  obliged  to  anfwer  to  the  nation  for  his 
private  opinion  in  any  cafe ;  nor  can  he  be  called 
to  an  account  for  that  fyftem  of  politics  which  is 
adopted  in  compliment  to  his  fentiments,  though 
big  with  the  greateft  abfurdities :  his  private  con- 
dition fhades  him  from  an  impeachment,  and  pre- 
fects him  with  an  unbridled  licence  of  advifing  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  his  paffions  or  intereft, 
without  regard  to  the  good  of  the  public.  His 
ftation,  as  a  penfioner,  renders  him  moft  juftly 
fufpedted.  Can  we,  entertain  a  good  opinion  of 
one  who  riots  in  the  fpoils  of  the  public,  and  ac- 
cepts the  nation's  money  without  being  in  the  ftr- 
vice  of  the  nation  ?  Charity  to  a  worthy  man  in 
diftrefs,  may  in  fome  cafes  advife  the  diverfon  of 
the  treafures  of  the  kingdom  into  a  channel  ordi- 
narily fo  foreign  to  our  national  interefts;  but  un- 
der what  colour  can  the  continuance  of  that  pen- 
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fion  be  demanded,  when  the  caufe  of  granting  it 
no  longer  exifts  ?  And  what  judgment  (hall  we 
make  of  a  perfon  who,  when  grown  rich,  pillages 
the  treafuiy  annually  of  large  fums,  merely  be- 
caufe  a  grateful  and  beneficent  Sovereign  was 
pleafed  bountifully  to  fupporthim  while  in  diflxefs? 
Such  a  man  to  be  fure,  when  his  circumftances 
changed  from  poverty  to  affluence,  would  fpeedily 
give  up  a  revenue,  which  the  moft  hardened 
effrontery  only  could  engage  him  to  grafp.  If  he 
really  was  endued  with  that  boafted  regard  for  this 
nation  which  he  pretends,  he  would  be  very  loth 
to  load  the  kingdom  with  fo  unneceffary  a  burden. 
If  patriotifm,  or  even  that  modefty  fo  natural  to 
» men  ordinarily  good,  found  an  afylum  in  his  breaft, 
he  would  fcorn,  now  he  is  poflefled  of  a  princely 
fortune,  to  glut  his  avarice  by  the  rapine  of  taxes 
raifed  out  of  the  miferies  of  our  induftrious  poor. 
Is  fuch  a  man  fit  to  guide  the  guiders  of  the  ftate? 
A  miniftry  fubmiflive  to  fuch  leading-ftrings,  con- 
fefs  themfelves  unworthy  of  the  high  places  they 
hold,  pafs  the  fevereft  poflible  cenfure  upon  their 
own  abilities ;  and  are,  if  the  exprefiion  is  juftifia- 
ble,  fo  many  living  fatires  upon  office^  and  the 
character  of  the  Englifh  nation.  And  what  muft 
the  people  think  of  an  adminiftration  who  hold 
themfelves  fo  cheap  ?  In  what  degree  of  eftimation 
can  a  fenfible  people  regard  minifters  whofe  plans 
are  formed  by  fuch  a  hand,  whofe  councils  give 
too  much  encouragement  to  tumultuous  proceed- 
ings, and  whofe  fyftem  of  government  appears  to 
be  fo  disjointed  and  futile  ? 

MANLIUS  ToRQUATtTS, 


OppreJJive  Duty  upon  Beer  confidered. 

WHEN  I  confider  the  enormous  load  of 
taxes  under  which  this  wretched  kingdom 
labours,  and  how  unequally,  they  are  borne  by 
L  4  different 
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different  members  of  it,  I  do  not  wonder  at  that 
murmuring  and  difcontent,  which  prevails  amongft 
the  lower  order  of  people,  who  contribute  more 
than  their  proportion  to  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment.    The  Angle  article  of  beer  produces  annu- 
ally one  million  and  a  half,  and  geneva  about  four 
hundred  thoufand  pounds :  Both  which  taxes  are 
almoft  wholly  paid  by  the  poor  and  labouring  part 
of  the  nation.     The  duty  upon  wine,  which   is 
chiefly  the  beverage  of  the  great  and  opulent,  does 
not  amount  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.     How  cruel  is  it  that  the.fons  of  labour  and 
induftry,  who  are  fcarce  able  to  earn  their  daily 
bread,  fhould  contribute  in  drinkables  only,  a^ove 
six  times  the  sum  that  is  paid  by  the  wealthy ! 
In  a  country  like  this,  which  depends  for  its 
ftrength  and  riches  on  its  manufactures,  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  fhould  efcape  as  free  as  poffible  from 
taxation,  becaufe  they  are  common  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  rich,  in  almoft  the  fame  proportion; 
and  it  is  impoffible  that  they  fhould  be  taxed  with- 
out increafing  the  price  of  labour,  which  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  commerce  to  be  kept  moderate  and 
reafonable.     It  is  a  miftaken  notion  that  numbers 
and  not  affluence,  are  the  proper  objeft  of  taxa- 
tion; for  every  duty  that  is  contrived  to  fall  princi- 
pally on  the  lower  or  middling  part,  which  is  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  is  unjuft,  iniquitous,  and  exe- 
crable.    Let  all  the  fuperfluities,  elegancies,  and 
luxuries  of  life  be  taxed  and  retaxed  over  and  over: 
Double  or  triple  the  duty  upon  plate  and  coaches* 
as  well  as  upon  dice  and  cards:  It  is  not  fit  that 
vanity  and  vice  fhould  be  free  and  unreftraincd, 
while  the  moft  galling  fhackles  are  impofed  upon 
labour  and  induftry. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  what  could  fo  egregi- 
oufly  miflead  the  celebrated  Commoner  from  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity  for  the  poor  and  induftrious, 

when 
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when  he  laid  the  additional  duty  upon  beer^  a  com- 
modity that  was  even  then  taxed  three  times  over\ 
and  it  we  confider  the  general  confumption  was  at 
too  high  a  price  to  admit  of  the  fmalleft  additional 
burthen.  It  was  not  neceflity  that  drove  him  to 
fuch  a  defper^te  meafure ;  for  a  tax  was  propofed 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  laid  upon  fugar;  which  was 
every  way  preferable  to  that  upon  beer,  if  we  con- 
fider that  the  one  is  an  abfolutte  neceflary  of  life, 
and  the  other  is  a  fuperfluity :  the  chief  confumers 
of  the  one  are  the  poor  and  induftrious,  the  other 
indeed  is  an  article  of  general  confumption,  but 
falls  heavieft  where  it  ought  to  do,  upon  the  lich 
and  opulent  *  the  latter  could  not  be  collefted  but 
by  an  odious  excife,  the  formenis  under  the  cuftoms, 
and  is  withal  too  bulky  a  commodity  to  allow  of 
being  fmuggled.  It  is  difficult  to  accouut  for  the 
additional  duty,  that  was  laid  upon  beer,  in  pre- 
ference to  one  upon  fugar,  from  any  other  motives 
than  the  private  attachment  and  partiality  of  the 
Great  Commoner,  which  led  him  to  opprefs  a  mul- 
titude of  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  molt  grievous 
manner,  rather  than  fubjett  fome  rich  and  over- 
grown merchant  to  the  fligheft,  perhaps  only  ima- 
ginary inconvenience. 

But  how  unjuft  and  oppreffive  muft  not  the 
beer  tax  appear,  when  we  compare  the  condition 
of  the  counties  where  this  is  the  common  beverage, 
with  that  of  the  cyder  counties !  No  private  family 
can  brew  their  own  beer,  without  buying  their 
malt  ready  taxed,  at  nine  pence  per  bufhel,  or 
paying  a  compofition  for  making  malt  themfelves, 
or  five  fhillings  a  head  by  the  year :  befides  which 
they  muft  buy  their  hops  ready  taxed,  or  if  they 
grow  them,  fubmit  to  excife  of  a  penny  per  pound, 
before  they  can  make  ufe  of  their  own  produce. 
The  cafe  of  the  beer  drinker  is  ftill  harder,  if  he 
purchafes  his  beer  of  a  common  brewer,  who  is 

obliged 
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obliged  to  pay  an  enormous  duty  of  eight  (hillings 
per  barrel!  I  have  already  acquainted  my  readers, 
that,  by  a  calculation  which  has  been  made,  evety 
poor  hard-working  man  in  this  great  metropolis, 
take  them  one  with  another,  drinks  four  quarts  of 
beer  a  day.  He  pays  therefore  to  the  government 
for  this  fingle  article  of  beer,  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
four  pounds  per  ann.  befides  an  additional  fum  of 

4  ONE    POUND    TEN     SHILLINGS,     and    FIVE    PENCE     2L 

year,  extorted  from  him  by  the  brewer  and  vi<5hi- 
lar  together,  who  doubled  the  additional  tax  that 
was  laid  by  the  great  Commoner  upon  this  article. 
What  an  enormous  fum  is  this  to  fqueeze  out  of 
the  labour  of  the  poor  and  indigent  part  of  man- 
kind !  and  how  much  reafon  has  the  beer-drinker 
to  complain  of  oppreflion,  when  he  reflefts  upon 
his  fellow  fubjetts  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  be 
born  in  the  cyder-counties,  have  their  common 
drink  not  only  free  from  excife,  but,  by  this  new 
regulation  of  the  cyder-bill,  free  from  duty  too,  while 
he,  poor  wretch,  is  obliged  to  pay  aboye  five  pounds 
ten  shillings  a  year  duty,  for  fiis  common  be- 
verage !  Where  were  the  R of  the  beer  coun- 
ties ;  where  were  the  M of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, when  this  partial  arid  unjuft  regulation  was 
fuffered  to  pals  ?  Cyder  is  the  common  drink  in  the 
feveral  counties  where  it  is  made-,  it  is  their  fmall- 
beer,  porter,  ale,  and  wine :  is  it  juft,  is  it  reafona- 
able,  that  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand  perfons 
fhould  be  exempt  from  all  duty  in  thefe  feveral 
articles,  while  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  cannot  touch 
one  of  them,  without  paying  an  extravagant  im- 
pofitiom  ?  what  aggravates  the  diftrefs  of  the  beer 
counties  ftill  further  is,  that  even  the  cyder  tax  it- 
felf  is  now  laid  upon  them :  the  maker  of  cyder  pays 
no  duty ;  and  in  the  feveral  cyder  counties  almoft 
all  the  houfe-kcepers  are  makers-,  confequently 
they  drink  their  cyder,  duty  free; — while  the  poor 
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beer  drinker,  if  he  has  a  mind  for  a  glafs  of  cyder, 
is  obliged  to  pay  a  duty,  for  he  h^s  no  opportunity 
of  making  it.  Is  not  this  a  fcandalous  impofition 
ypon  the  beer  counties  ?  and  is  it  not  incumbent 
on  the  feveral  inhabitants  of  them,  to  draw  up  the 
ftrongeft  petitions  and  remonftrances  to  their  re- 
prefentatives,  to  procure  them  relief  from  fuch 
partiality  and  oppreflion  ? 

A  Constitutionalist, 


Additional? ax  upon  Windows  conflicted,  April  1 766. 

OF  all  the  taxes  with  which  this  unhappy  na-- 
tion  is  burthened,  that  on  windows  is  the' 
moft  abfurd  and  the  moil  unnatural  To  extend 
it,  is  to  extend  thofe  abfurdities  with  which  it  is 
fraught;  and  to  increafe  it,  is  mocking  our  miferies 
and  hilling  at  our  calamities. 

Every  tax  on  property  ought  to  bear  fome  pro- 
portion to  the  property  from  which  it  is  levied.* 
The  moft  valuable  property  ought  to  be  moft 
burthened,  and  the  pofleflbr  of  the  lefs  valuable 
fubjefl:  fliould  be  decreed  to  make  a  lefs  payment 
to  the  public.  But  in  this  tax^very  rule  of  pro- 
priety is  tranfgrefled,  every  appointment  of  equity 
deipifed.  What  would  we  fay  of  the  excife .  on 
malt  liquors,  if  a  gallon  of  fmall  beer  paid  as  much 
as  a  gallon  of  porter?  And  what  of  the  land  tax, 
if  it  was  laid  on  by  the  number  of  acres,  without 
other  confideration  ?  Yet  the  fame  incongruity  is 
vifible  in  the  tax  on  windows;  for  every  houfe, 
be  its  locality  where  it  will,  confifting  of  feven  win- 
dows, is  equally  taxed,  without  taking  in  any  other 
confiderations,  although,  perhaps,  no  two  things 
in  nature  are  more  different  in  value  and  produce, 
to  the  pofleflbr  a  more  different  income  or  advan- 
tage, whether  that  income  is  confidered  as  con- 
fifting in  fplendor  or  conveniency,  or  any  other 
fblid  benefit. 

The 
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The  diftinguifhing  value  of  molt  houfes,  we  all 
know,  arifes  from  their  different  filiations.  Hard- 
ly any  two  fields  confifting  of  the  fame  number 
of  acres  differ  more  in  value  from  each  other  than 
two  houfes  of  the  fame  number  of  windows  in  dif- 
ferent fituations.  A  houfe  of  feven  or  ten  windows 
at,  or  within  <?ne  hundred  yards  of  the  Exchange 
of  London,  is  as  much  (if  not  more)  different  in 
value  from  a  houfe  of  feven  or  ten  windows  in  fome 
parts  of  Northumberland,  as  the  richeft  field  of 
feven  or  ten  acres  in  Middlefex,  differs  in  value 
from  the  worft  field  of  the  fame  extent  in  Norfolk 
or  Cumberland.  And  in  the  fame  city,  town  or 
borough,  nay  in  the  fame  quarter  of  the  fame  city, 
a  different  locality  gives  a  different  value  to  a 
houfe  whofe  number  of  windows  is  the  fame.  The 
intereft  of  every  poffeflbr,  in  the  houfe  he  holds, 
is  his  property  in  that  hpufe,  and  is  more  or  lefs 
valuable  to  him  according  to  the  advantages  or 
difadvantages  attendant  on  its  fituation,  dimen- 
fions,  and  many  other  circumftances ;  yet  all  this 
jufb  reafoning  is  over-looked  in  the  collection  of 
the  window  tax;  and  the  fame  duties  arc  every 
where  levied  from  houfes  having  the  fame  num- 
ber of  windows,  to  the  indelible  difgrace  of  our 
national  juftice.  Can  any  absurdity  be  greater, 
than  to  colleft  for  the  ufe  of  the  public  the  fame 
duties  from  objefts  of  fo  very  different  values  ? 
To  plan  the  railing  of  taxes  in  this  manner  is  to 
plan  the  eftablilhment  of  iniquity  by  a  law;,  and  to 
plan  the  increafe  of  a  tax  of  this  fort  is,  in  effedt, 
to  plan  the  enlargement  of  injuftice. 

To  this  unexceptionable  argument  againft  the 
tax  on  windows,  or  an  extenfion  of  that  tax,  it  may 
probably  be  anfwered,  that  the  fums  levied  by  this 
tax  are  fo  trifling,  that  neither  the  inequalities 
above  taken  notice  of,  nor  any  other  that  may  be 
figured,  merit  confideration;  that  if  every  circum- 
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ftance  was  In  this  cafe  to  be  minutely  confiderecf, 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  reducing  all  thofe- dif-  * 
ferences  to  a  nice  equation  would  much  exceed 
the  profits  accruing  to  the  public  from  the  tax  in 

2ueftion ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  houfes  of  the 
ime  number  of  windows,  clofely  adjoining  to  each 
other,  differ  greatly  in  value  from  each  other,  es- 
pecially if  one  of  them  fronts  a  great  ftreet  or  an 
accuftotaed  thoroughfare,  and  the  other  ftands  in 
a  more  retired  fituation,  fecreted  from  view  and 
opportunities  of  commerce;  that  thofe  varieties  of 
circumftances  which  alter  the  value  of  houfes  of 
the  fame  number  of  windows,  both  in  town  and 
country  are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible 
to  pay  a  juft  attention  to  them  all,  and  that  for  this 
reafon ;  becaufe  there  is  no  other  way  of  eluding  an 
infinity  of  contefts  which  never,  could  be  ended. 
Thg  mQft  eligible  .method  in  this  affair,  is  that  al- 
ready fixed  on,  which  is  to  compel  the  fame  pay- 
ment from  all  houfes  of  the  fame  number  of  win- 
dows, after  an  allowance  of  fome  of  fmaQ  dimen- 
sions with  few  windows  for  the  habitation  of  the' 
poor. 

A  very  concife  anfwer,  indeed,  in  behalf  of  an 
*  injurious  tax.  But,  doch  not  the  whole  of  this 
fine  ftory  amount  to  this  plain  aflertion,  That  the 
irtjuftice.obfervable  in  planning  this  tax,  ought  to 
be  over-looked,  either  becaufe  the  iniquity,  though 
general,  yet  very  little  hurts  each  dividual,  of  be- 
caufe it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
re&ify  it?  And  is  not  that  argument  eafily  re- 
futed ?  Have  thofe  who  reafon  in  this  manner  for- 
got that  the  obfervation  of  the  invariable  laws  of 
jjtftice  is  never  to  be  negle&ed  on  any  account 
whatever?  That  the  corre&ion  of  general  iniquity 
can  never,  in  any  cafe,  be  confidered  as  ah  unim- 
portant object?  That  the  diftribution  of  juftice  is 
the  fole,  as  well  as  the  main  end '  of  government  ? 

That 
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That  every  government,  where  this  great  objed: 
of  fociety  is  negle&ed,  deviates  into  tyranny  ?  That 
the  profpeft  of  obtaining  one  common  proteftion 
for  property,  on  payment  of  taxes  proportioried 
to  its  value  in  the  hands  of  the  poffeflbr,  is  the* 
great  inducement  which  engages  mankind  to  fob-* 
mit  to  be  ruled  by  their  equals,  and  that  to  dif- 
appoint  this  hope  is  a  mod:  open  attack  on  the 
fafety  of  mankind  in  an  aflbciated  ftate.  Who  has 
a  legal  power  to  compel  fubmiffion  to  injufldce  ? 
The  law  of  nations  forbids  iniquity  of  every  fort; 
and  certain  I  am,  that  no  man  is  authorifed  by  any 
law,  exprefsly  revealed  or  implied  in  nature,  to 
commit  injuftice.  A  right  to  do  wrong  cannot 
exift.  Is  it  impracticable  to  levy  this  tax  on  houfes 
without  tranfgreffing  the  invariable  laws  of  juftice? 
If  fo;  it  ought  to  be  difcarded,  ^  The  inviolable 
laws  of  juftice  are  not  to  be  bent  infcrder  to  gratify 
die  avarice  or  ignorance  of  arbitrary  minifters.  It 
is  alfo  evident,  that  nature,  as  well  as  juftice,  re- 
volts againft  the  conftitution  or  extenfion  of  this 
tax.  .  The  Sun  freely  difpenfes  his  light  and  heat 
to  all  creatures.  The  air,  by  the  difpofition  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  animates  all  living  beings. 
Who  then  can  rightfully  intercept  thefe  bleflings 
of  Providence  from  another,  or  compel  him  to  pay 
for  what  nature  freely  gives  for  the  fbpport  of  all 
creatures  ?  Who  can  deprive  us  of  the  cheering 
cffe£b  of  light,  the  folar  heat  and  air?  Or  who 
can  make  us  pay  for  what  we  cannot  be  lawfully 
deprived  of?  Muft  we  turn  filicides  by  depriving 
ourfelves  of  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  or  pay  for  that 
principle  of  life  which  Heaven  difpenfes  to  all 
breathing  creatures ?  According  to  .this  law  we 
muft  exclude  the  enlivening  breeze  from  our  dwell- 
ing places,  and  convert  our  chambers  into  un- 
healthy, as  well  as  dark  caves,  or  pay  to  man  for 
what  man  cannot!  lawfully  take  from  us ;  we  muft 
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fubmit  to  every  wanton  excurfion  of  minifterial 
infolence,  and  buy  from  man  what  man.  cannot  fell. 
Many  of  our  taxes  are  an  invafion  on  the  right  of 
the  human  race ;  but  this  on  window  lights  is  an 
invafion  on  the  rights  of  Heaven,  and  a  profcrip- 
tion  of  the  Sun. 

We  have  already  been  fubjc&ed  to  laws  which 
were 'contrary  to  the  original  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  which  have  been  impofed  by  avaritious 
and  griping  minifters.  We  have  yielded  to  taxa- 
tions on  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  while  our  fupe- 
riors,  as  they  think  themfelves,  enjoy  almoft  every 
branch'  of  luxury  free  from  taxes.  We  have  al- 
lowed our  liberties  to  be  trampled  upon  by  excife 
laws,  and  our  properties  to  be  taken  from  us; 
muft  we  alfo  fubmit  to  be  fliut  up  in  unwhole- 
fome  caves  and  condemned  to  Ipend  our  days  in 
darknefs,  or  fubmit  to  be  amerciated  for  admit- 
ting light  and  air  into  our  houfes  ? 

Velleius  Paterculus. 


\}Vhen  the  fcheme  of  the  above  tax  was  brought, 
into  a  great  ajfembly,  Mr.  P.  attended,  but  finding 
that  was  the  bufinefs;  he  retired  into  a  private  room 
with  Lord  C — -d — n ;  which  occafioned  the  following 
letter.] 

Dinrna  pepuli  per  provincias  caratus  legantur  ut  nof- 
catur  quid  Thrafea  non  fecerit.  Tacit. 

THOUGH  I  do  not  approve  of  circulating 
perfonal  refleftions,  and  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion, of  the  public  to  the  private  fquabbles  and 
conduct  of  individuals  -9  yet  I  have  ever  thought 
that  public  men  are  to  be  publicly  judged ;  and  for 
this  reafon  I  wifh  to  ftate  my  obfervations  on  the 
part  which  a  man  of  very  popular  chara&er  has 
lately  net  taken  on  a  very  interesting  occafion,  hop- 
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ing  to  receive  from  his  profefied  apologifts  fomd 
fatisfa&ory  explanation. 

When  the  tax,  which  may  now  be  Well  con- 
fidered  as  impofed,  was  firft  brought  on  in  a  re- 
fpe&able  aflembly,  this  gentleman,  without  even 
the  pretence  of  ill  health,  thought  proper  to  ab- 
fent  himfelf. 

He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  every  body 
knew,  that  on  the  day  on  which  this  tax  was  to  be 
propofed,  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  with  refpedl  to 
its  finances,  was  to  be  explained*     It  was  of  im- 
portance that  he  fhould  be  then  prefent  to  examine 
the  truth  of  it,  and  to  bear  his  teftimony,  or  op- 
pofe  his  influence,  as  the  occafion  might  require 
It  was  expe&ed,  that  a  tax,  already  called  con- 
fefiedly  grievous,  was  to  be  extended  to  a  lower 
rank  of  men,  than  had  been  yet  made  fubje£t  to 
it.     His  duty  to  his  conftituents  required  his  at- 
tendance, and  he  (hould  have  remembered,  that 
the  preferving  them  from  grievous  or  unneceflary 
taxes.was  one  chief  reafon  of  his  being  deputed  by 
them.     Be  the  merits  of  this  tax  what  it  may, 
thofe  conftituents  have  a  right  to  complain,  that 
he  did  not  think  that  merit  worth  his  enquiry,  or 
the  protection  of  them  deferving  of  his  care-,  but 
though  well  enough,  and  adtually  appearing  in 
the  metropolis,  went  to  his  villa  in  the  country. 
But    this   is   the    lighteft   caufe    of   complaint. 
When    this  matter    underwent   a   fecond    confi- 
deration;    when  all  informations   relative  to  the 
tax  muft  have  been  received;  when  all  his  doubts 
refpe&ing  the  objedts  of  it  muft  have  been  remov- 
ed; and  when  it  appeared  by  the  confeflion  of 
thofe  who  impofed  it,  that  more  than  half  of  the 
neceflary  fum  was  to  be  wrung  from  the  hands  of 
our  loweft  peafants,   he,   who   had  oppofed  the 
lighteft  tax  on  America,  would  not  hold  up  his 
hand  to  prevent  the  impofition  of  the  heavieft  in 
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Great-Britain.  His  friends  had  pledged  him,  and 
the  character  on  which  he  moft  relies,  that  of  the 
man  of  the  people,  required  him  to  exert  all  his  elo- 
quence in  their  defence*  Their  breath  had  for- 
merly fupported  him  againft  his  moft  dangerous  ii» 
vals-—-and  he  repaid  them,  by  deferring  their  inte- 
reft  in  the  moft  critical  moment :  nay,  he  was  ao* 
tually  as  even  prefent  when  this  point  was  in  dif- 
cufiion,  and  immediately  retired.  This  favoured 
tribune  of  the  people  could  fit  for  five  long  hours, 
almoft  within  hearing  of  the  arguments  ufed  in  their 
defence,  and  refilled  to  lend  one  helping  voice  for 
their  relief;  perhaps  he  referved  that  voice  for  the 
purpofes  of  his  own  ambition  and  revenge.  It  could 
not  be  his  confideiation  for  the  prefent  m— *y,  which 
kept  him  filent.  In  his  adjacent  cabin  he  was  me- 
ditating thole  expreffions  of  rdentment  andcontempt* 
which  he  afterwards  fo  liberally  applied  to  them; 
The  intereft  of  thefe  they  have  feen,  eluded,  and 
defpifcd  j  and  I  cannot  but  lament,  that  he  wafted 
upon  an  occafion  of  to  much  inferior  importance, 
an  indignation,  which  might  have  been  employed 
in  the  relief  of  his  country. 

A  Citizen  op  Bathj 


On  dome/tie grievances,  tbeiearnefs  of  provi/ions,  &c. 

INTESTINE  evils  carry  in  their  faces  a  mord 
fubverfive  tendency  to  the  Britifli  ftate,  than 
any  war  it  can  poffibly  wage  againft  the  combined 
powers  of  its  natural  enemies ;  and  when  thefe  evils 
are  various  and  complicated,  they  muft  neceflkrihr 
perplex  and  embarrafs  the  wifeft  minifter ;  whole 
fltuation  is  not  then  unlike  that  of  a  merchant,  when 
his  affairs  are  intricate  and  confufed  •,  and  if  there 
is  not  a  fpirit  of  fortitude  for  perfeverance  equal 
to  a  capacity  for  contrivance,  deftru&on  and  re-f 
proach.  muft  enfue*  Abilities  alone,  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  arc  kifufficknt  j  thure  muft  be  a  refblu* 
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t:on  to  combat,  and  an  induftry  not  to  be  wearied 
infupprefling  and  removing  every  impediment  that 
lies  before  him ;  attentive  always  to  engage  thofe 
firft,  which  are  the  molt  noxious  and  ruinous,  that 
others  of  an  inferior  nature  may  fall  the  eafier  con- 
queft.  An  united  exertion  then  of  thefe  qualities 
in  an  upright  minifter,  can  alone  effeft  £  happy 
fedrefs  of  thefe  our  prefent  grievances,  which  nei- 
ther admit  of  tontroverfy,  nor  challenge  abftrufe 
enquiries,  but  are  felt  by  every  houfekeeper,  and 
vifible  to  every  beholder  •,  and  which  cannot  be 
overlooked  without  endangering  the  public  tran- 
quility, nor  delayed  without  incurring  a  popular 
abhorrence. 

Want  is  to.be  confidered  in  various  lights,  and 
eftimated  from  its  different  confequences,  or  the 
beft  arguments  can  draw  no  juft  conclufions,  nei- 
ther will  the  mod  fkilful  difputants  be  able  to  give 
perfed  fatisfadkion.  The  want  which  I  propofe  to 
examine  in  our  prefent  letter,  is  a  national  one ;  nor 
more  big  with  mifchief,  than  full  of  diftrefs ;  we 
are  therefore  to  reckon  it  of  the  moft  dangerous 
fort  in  its  events,  and  alfo  of  the  moft  interefting 
importance  to  the  people.  Whoever  hath  in  the 
leaft  attended  to  the  miferies  of  our  poor,  need  not 
be  told,  that  the  want  I  mean,  is  the  want  of 
Food. 

Life  cannot  poflibly  be  fupported  without  its  ne- 
ceflaries,  and  when  thefe  are  not  within  the  reach 
of  induftrious  poverty,  we  are  to  confider  it  as  a 
pofirive  evil,  and  not  more  injurious  to  individuals, 
than  dangerous  to  the  ftate.  That  the  common 
neceflaries  of  life  do  not  fall  to  die  fhare  of  many 
thoufand  families  in  this  kingdom,  is  calily  to  be 
proved  from  a  proper  infpeftion  into  the  prefent  ex- 
orbitant price  of  every  article  of  provifions,  which 
are  raifed  to  fuch  an  oppreflive  and  iniquitous  de- 
gree, that  even  fpme^private  gentlemen  of  fix  and 
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ieven  hundred  pounds  a  year  clear  eftate(to  fuppidrt 
their  ufual  propriety  of  character)  find  it  now  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a  family  of  any  moderate  number 
of  children ;  and  men  too  that  are  enemies  to  lux- 
ury, addicted  to  no  vices,  keep  nd  equipage,  and 
admit  of  ho  fupernumerary  fervaht  whatever.     As 
this  therefore  is  a  notorious  truth,  (for  the  proof 
of  which  I  appeal  to  every  gentleman  who  is  pof- 
lefled  of  that  fortune,  and  Who  has  a  family  of 
•  four  or  five  children  to  maintain)  how  theti  is  it  pof- 
fible  for  mechanics  and  inferior  tradefmen  to  fitf- 
tain  the  complicated  evils  of  oppreffion,  efcape  the 
danger  of  bankruptcy,  or  preferve  their  families 
from  rpin,  when  their  net  comings  in,  perhaps, 
does  not  exceed  fourfcore  pounds- a  year?  Expe- 
rience is  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  of  fadts ;  and  every 
fcontradi&ion  to  experienced  fa6b,  infers  a  baleneft 
of  principle,  or  a  weaknefs  of  underftanding:  leaft 
bur  ministers  then  fllould  be  impofed  on,  of  milled, 
hy  the  partial  reafofting  of  our  pauper  adverfaries, 
let  me  earneftly  recommend  to  tneir  confideration  a 
lull  furvey  of  their  own  domeftic  expences,  divefted 
of  all  the  fuperfluous  charges  of  luxurious  and  vi- 
cious articles,  and  they  will  then  have  a  juft  view 
of  the  impofllbility  of  the  poor  obtaining  the  worft  ' 
offal  meats  to  feed  their  families,  or  even  a  little 
cheefe  to  relifii  their  bread j  and  at  the  fame  time 
they  will  be  aMb  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  the 
Ibeedy  adoption  of  fome  fcheme  that  may  admini- 
fter  relief,  and  felicitate  the  people. 

Pnidencfc  and  oeconomy  were  never  become  fuch 
heceffitated  virtues  as  in  thefe  hard  times  of  oppref- 
fion  and  fcarcity,  and  if  many  private  gentlemen  of 
middling  fortunes  cannot  referve  any  film  for  con- 
tingencies, much  lefs  to  fave  any  part  of  their  in- 
come for  their  children ;  if  thby  are  fo  deeply  af- 
fefted  from  our  prefent  grievances  as  to  utter  their 
fears  with  ifetUng  emphafia,  and  indicate- ruin  with 
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heart-bfcrfting  figha,  haw  much  more  affe&ed  bjr 
them  rouft  even  creditable  tradefinen  be  ?.  and  if 
we  will  but  extend  our  refearches  to  a  farther  exa- 
mination, how  much  more  affeflted  ftill  muft  all 
other  inferior  ranks  of  the  people  be,  down  from 
the  fhopkeeper  to  the  man  that  bears  the  load  of 
heavier  labour  ?  Think  upon  theft  things,  ye  rulers 
of  die  land !  and  every  obje&ion  to  the  truth  of 
Wat  ha*  hitherto  been  offered  on  this  fubjed,  will 
appear,  upon  an  inquiry  to  be  partial,  oppreflive, 
and  tyrannical 

Bread  is  the  primary  ingredient  of  life  *  and  that 
our  poor  might  be  fcpplieo  with  that  article  at  a  rea- 
sonable pric<,  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  necef- 
fity  of  prohibiting  the  ufual  exportation  of  corn,  and 
the  prudence  of  aboftbjng  the  bounty-money  efta- 
b&hed  by  law*  which  are  the  two  finishing  ftrokcs 
to  defeat  all  monopolizing  of  lands  and  farms,  and 
the  very  opiv  meam  whereby  we  canjpropofe  to 
reduce  mt  wheat  at  a  moderate  value  in  our  own 
markets  Every  impartial  inveftigator  of  politi- 
cal diiquiiuion  will  admit  the  force  of  thefe  truths* 
and  join  to  explode  a  meafure  that  exhaufts  the  fat- 
neft  of  our  fields,  and  faps  the  foundation  of  the- 
ftate. 

Provifion*  are  the  next  cflential  neceflaries  that 
are  required  to  preferve  our  beings  while  we  make 
our  abode  in  this  world  \  and  the  chief  of  thefe, 
which  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom have  ever  been  accuftomed  to,  are  meats  of 
the  cjroffer  kind;  and  without  which  they  cannot 
fuftatn  the  duty  of  hard  labour,  fo  immediately  de- 
pendent on  their  fervke,  nor  even  fubfift  with  any 
energy  of  healthy  vigour.  For  the  ipeedier  reduc- 
tion then  of  the  prefent  extravagant  price  of  tbefe 
articles,  it  would  not  be  amift  to  eftaoWh  a  parlia- 
mentary encouragement  for  the  railing  of  live  cat-  * 
tie  of  all  kinds,  witfi  a  forbkidance,  under  large 
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Jfofcs,  to  fell,  kill,  or  otherwise  duninifh  the  fe- 
veral  females  of  the  rcfpe&ive  beafts,  for  the  term 
of  three  yean;  becaufe  the  infinity  of  procreation 
derives  its  numbers  from  the  prdervation  of  the 
feminine  part  of  the  creation  -,  and  whofe  different 
Species  are  eafily  propagated  by  a  judicious  appoint* 
ment  of  a  fingk  male  to  each  diftind  kind  ox  beafts. 
Something  like  this,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  be 
the  quickeft  way  to  introduce  fuch  a  plenty  in  (he 
kingdom,  as  may  difappoint  the  iniquity  of  fore* 
/tailing  in  all  its  various  branches  of  inhuman  con- 
dud.  Popular  remonftrances  demand  a  regulation 
in  our  markets,  and  if  feme  meafure  of  this  ten- 
dency is  not  foon  carried  into  execution,  the  alter- 
native is  very  obvious. ' 

In  profecuting  a  plan  on  thefe  principles,  as  if 
hinted,  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  no  female  beafts 
are  brought  to  market,  the  price  of  meats  during 
that  time  muft  be  confiderably  augmented,  and  that 
a  greater  fcardty  m\ift  unavoidably  enfue  ?  To  all 
which  I  anfwer,  if  foreftalling  and  regratingbe  to- 
tally Abplifiied,  the  objection  will  leflen  in  its  ap- 
pearance, and  will  moreover  be  cpmpleatly  remov- 
ed if  the  propofed  embargo  on  corn  takes  place  till 
die  quartern  loaf  finks  to  three  pence,  and  there- 
at to  remain  for  ever,  fhort  harvefts  excepted.  But 
how  is  foreftaUing  and  regratjhg  to  be  eflfe&ually 
abolifhed?  How,  but  by  punilhing  the  delinquent^ 
with  death*  offering  considerable  rewards  for  the 
encouraging  informations,  and  exercifing  the  ipirit 
*f  the  laws  with  due  exertion  of  unremitted  vigpur. 
But,  in  faft,  tbore  ia  no  fuch  thing  as  a  red  fear- 
city  of  provifonstnthis  country,  as  can  be  proved 
to  *  mathematical  demonftratioi* ;  we  are  therefore 
aot  to  lhrink  at  (hadows  when  we  i&e*n  to  conquer 
evife;  and  to  expeft  the  bleffingof  Providence  is 
todeferrtit  ...  ,    * 
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Every  age  bears  the  marks  of  fome  peculiar  vice, 
and  monopolization  feems  to  be  the  curfeof  the  pre^ 
fent !  It  is  in  vain  to  civilize  ferpents,  or  huma- 
nize (harks  •,  to  extirpate  their  very  race  is  a  leflbn 
we  arc  taught  from  rcafon  and  fetf-prefervation,  and 
whofover  is  remife  in  this  duty,  expofes  his  perfon 
to  danger  and  deftru&ion.  Monopolizers  therefore 
are  not  to  be  argued  with ;  they  muft  be  crufhed  ; 
no  ferpent  is  more  venomous,  and  no  (hark  more 
voracious!  Exhortation  is  fruitlefs,  and  reproof 
but  loft  labour;  authority  then  muft  interpofe  with 
its  iron  arm  of  power,  and  punifliment  efleft  what 
virtue  hopes !  Let  me  not  be  thought  rigid  while 
our  oppreflbrs  are  triumphant,  nor  clamorous 
while  our  mifery  is  poignant.  To  be  filent  is  to  be 
timid,  and  to  be  awed  is  to  be  fervile  I  Perifli  the 
wretch  that  trembles  in  the  caufe  of  God,  or  knows 
a  fear  but  his  Creator's  wrath. 

Purchafcs  therafelves  muft  be  regulated  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  freedom  in  the  landed  intercft, 
and  a  fcheme  which  hath  been  hinted  at  in  the  pa- 
pers for  limiting  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be 
tilled  by  one  man,  is  extremely  deferving  of  legif- 
lative  approbation,  and  which  I  hope  to  fee  con- 
firmed by  their  voice  before  the  prefent  feffion  ex- 
pires.      ' 

But  as  much  as  I  applaud  any  propofal  for  ije- 
prefling  the  univerfal  increafe  of  engroJfing  fanners, 
vet  I  muft  entirely  diflent  from  the  opinions  of  fome 
in  regard  to  the  advantages  attending  exportation  ; 
for  it  is  evident  our  poor  will  never  enjoy  any  plenty 
without  obtaining  that  embargo  on  corn,  which  they 
fo  much  oppofe.  The  inference  that  is  drawn  with 
France  is  ito  parallel.  France  is  not  fo  fertile  a 
country  as  England,  and  her  lands  are  chiefly  turned 
into  vineyards ,  h£r  poor,  therefore,  do  not  want 
from  their  not  being  encouraged  to  agriculture  for 
the  benefit  of  exporting  their  corn,  but  becaufe  the 
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country  itfelf  cannot  produce  a  fufficient  quantity 
to  fpare  an  exportation.     This  is  the  cafe  •,  and  the 
notoriety  of  which  is  not  to  be  controverted.     Let 
any  one  produce  better  regions  to  prove  the  gene* 
ral  utility  of  his  favourite  fyftem,  or  he  will  be 
charged  with  finifter  motives ;  and  as  to  making 
the  exportation  of  our  corn  the  medium  whereby  we 
mud  pay  the  intereft  of  that  part  of  the  national 
debt  due  to  our  neighbours,  it  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  the  Hate  in  the  end  than  was  it  paid 
in  real  fpecie ;  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  expert, 
or  dread,  while  we  can  fupport  our  manufactories* 
and  that  will  be  impofiible,  if  the  artifts  are  not 
opprefled ;  for  npthing  adds  more  to  our  oppreflion* 
than  the  exportation  of  corn.    Another  reafon  to 
evince  the  propriety  of  perpetual  embargoes  (under 
certain  refbidtions)  it  will  encourage  the  revival  of 
rearing  flocks  and  herds, .  which  have  of  late  years 
been  fo  greatly  negle&ed  for  the  growing  of  corn. 
Infomuch  has  the  public  been  prejudiced  by  mono-t 
polizing  farmers  and  landholders,  that  thole  little 
farms  which  were  formerly  appropriated  to  the  ufe 
of  railing  poultry,  and  which  kept  a  few  cows  to' 
make  butter  and  cheefe,  even  thefe  have  been  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  corn-fields  by  the  voracious  cormorants 
of  exporting  agents  ;  and  this  being  a  pretty  general 
pradtice,  it  naturally  contributed  to  enhance  the 
price  of  meat,  poultry,  butter,,  cheefe,  and  eggs. 
From  hepce  (and  many  other  reafons  frequently 
urged  in  my  pafts  letters)  the  reader  will  bevable  to 
judge  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  a  perpetual  emr 
bargo  on  cprn  *  1ft  us,  therefore,  unanimqufly  pray 
And  infill  that  our  minifters  dQtake  the  meritp  of 
ojjr  complaints  into  their  ferious  conljideration,  suW 
jhaften  ;he  redrefs  of  a  people  who  are  on  the  bpfc- 
flcrs  of  Famine,  quid  almoil  ^.t^very  jaw$  of  Ruia. 
,Jf>rilz$.  .  /  ,f    :::.Qm(0{^ 
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Tfc  yi***  fulgeS.  contimud. 

BASE  attempts-  argue  bafe  minds.  They  am 
dilappoint  with  a  fmile,  or  ruin  even  with  a 
compliment.  Scarce  kfs  heinous,  indeed,  k  in- 
tentional, than  aftual  evil  *,  and  feverely  would  it 
be  puniihed  by  law,  it  is  prefumed,  was  it  not 
from  the  universality  of  its  practice,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  ascertaining  the  juft  damages  which  the 
party  aggrieved  may  fuftain.  Neverthelefi,  in  the 
eye  of  virtue,  tvtry  fuggefbon  that  hints  an  injury, 
or  infinuates  a  falttiood,  is  held  in  the  fame  detefta- 
tton,  as  is  the  real  commiffion  of  th$  crime  kfelf. 
To  contradict,  therefore,  the  prefent  diftrefsftil  filia- 
tion of  our  Poor>  which  is  vifi  We  to  every  fpe&ator, 
and  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  grievances  which  are 
felt  by  the  whole  community,  are  fuch  grots  abfor* 
dities,  as  are  to  be  numbered  with  thofc  only  that 
eompofe  the  principles  of  rank  ftoicifm,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  with  contempt  and  condemnation. 

Arithmetic  is  but  of  little  ufe  in  the  adjufting 
^economical  cxpences,  if  we  can  be  perfuaded  to 
believe  that  a  joint  of  meat  cofts  no  more  at  this 
time  than  what  k  did  thirty  years  ago;  and  feel- 
ing muft  be  confidered  as  a  ridiculous  affectation  to 
femonftrate  againft  the  hardfhips  of  want,  if  the 
proof  of  it  is  to  be  refuted  by  logical  demon* 
ftratton  ;  yet,  fuch  attempts  have  been  made,  in 
6ppofitk>n  to  certain  truths  which  have  been  occa- 
fionalfy  maintained,  and  even  denied  too  with  an 
unfeeling  remotfe,  in  ipite  of  the  daily  experience 
of  a  whole  kingdom.  It  requires  no  fupernatural 
abilities  to  detect  the*  real  caufe.  The  offender  and 
the  defender  are  too  etoftly  eonne&ed  to  hnpofe  on 
*  difeeming  leader;  and  when  men  are  fhameleis 
fft  their  afltons*  we  cannot  expe3  *>  find  truth  in 
4htir  writings.  Corrupt  fentiments  are  the  mimror 
o£  a  corrupt  heart,  and-tht  mind  of  the  man  is  often 
to  be  read  from  the  ftUe  of  the  writer.    Examples 
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to  the  contrary  may  be  produced,  as  I  have  known 
a  very  bad  inftrument  to  afford  tolerable  harmony 
from  the  fkilfulnefs  of  the  player ;  but  it  is  not 
every  inftrument  that  is  bad,  neither  is  every  man 
an  hypocrite. 

In  foeculathre  fciences,  there  is  oftentimes  great 
room  for  contradiction  and  difputation,  becaufe  we 
hardly  differ  more  in  our  faces  than  we  do  in  our 
opinions;  bat  concerning  the  many  evils  with  which 
this  country  is  at  prefent  curfed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
aftonMhment  that  there  ftiould  be  a  fingle  individual 
to  revile  the  objefts  who  groan  under  thefe  evils, 
much  left  to  fet  about  in  a  ferious  manner  to  di£ 
prove  the  reality  of  them.  Such  brazen  adverfarics 
are  enough  to  roufe  the  indignation  of  a  Saint,  and 
are  highty  deferring  an  expulfion  from  all  civil  fo~ 
cieties  whatever;  for  the  men  that  vail  make  light 
the  mifcries  of  a  people,  will  never  be  backward  to 
abet  the  rum  of  a  ftate. 

Government  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  harmony  of 
the  governed,  and  every  new  intrufion  of  impolitic 
HI,  or  glaring  inattention  to  popular  complaint,  pays 
Jts  foundation,  and  paves  the  way  for  anarchy  and 
deftruftion  ;  none  then  can  be  the  friends  of  Go- 
vernment that  are  not  promoters  of  tranquility,  nor 
fit  members  to  rule  who  are  not  apt  to  redrefi.. 
Monarchy,  likewife,  derives  its  protection  from 
the  unity  of  its  fubje&s,  and  which  cannot  be  built 
on  a  more  foKd  bafe  than  the  love  of  the  people ; 
whofe  affe&ion  muft  eternally  be  kept  alive  by 
actions  of  public  utility,  and  whofe  will  muft  be 
flattered  by  a  coincidence  of  national  education. 
Every  ftate,  in  feft,  is  nothing  more  than  a  larger 
fariily,  governed  only  by  different  laws ;  if  the  head 
of  the  fetter  is  unacquainted  with  the  quarrels  of 
Ks  fetvants,  omits  exercifing  the  power  of  eftablifhed 
rules,  overlooks  thpir  wants,  and  oppreflbs  them  in 
their  labour,  they  will  naturally  defert  his  fervice ; 

and 
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and  if  the  former  alio  is  remifs  in  its  duties,  the 
fubjeds  will  revolt  from  their  allegiance. 

Long  has  the  public  been  in  expe&ation  of  fee- 
ing fome  meafure  adopted  to  regulate  the  heavy 
price  of  provifions,  but  our  expectations  are  not 
likely  to  be  felicitated  this  feflion.  Were  the  fcenes 
of  our  grievances  to  be  rehearfed  at  Newmarket, 
they  may  perhaps  grow  interesting,  fince  that  is 
the  theatre  for  the  exertion  of  minifterial  talents  ; 
but  furely  if  the  importance  of  a  character  is  not 

greferved  with  propriety  in  public,  we  have  but 
ttle  encouragement  to  hope  it  is  maintained  with 
dignity  in  private !  Equally  ridiculous  and  unbe- 
coming is  it  to  behold  a  minifter  of  ftate  figuring 
it  on  the  Turf,  as  to  fee  a  Primate  ading  Fopping- 
ton  the  ftage,  or  a  Lord  Chancellor  jigging  with  a 
fett  of  milkmaids  round  the  May-garland  Let  me 
not  be  charged  with  arrogance  tor  cenfuring  men 
in  the  application  of  their  time,  which,  it  may  be 
thought,  they  are  at  liberty  to  fpend  as  they  pleafe. 
But  we  deny  it.  A  minifter  is  one  of  the  firft  for- 
vants  of  the  people,  and  the  people  have  a  right  to 
cenfure  him  if  he  mifapplies  his  time,  or  a&s  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  his  office.  They,  therefore, 
who  frequent  the  Turf,  and  other  places  of  diffir 
pation,  can  have  but  little  leifure  for  the  weighty 
concerns  of  ftate;  and  as  the  country  pays  them 
for  their  time,  their  time  ought  to  be  wholly  der 
voted  to  the  fervices  of  their  country.  Every  juft 
rcfle&ion  I  here  caft  upon  our  prefent  mintfters  by 
their  enemies,  pains  me  not  a  little,  becaufe  I  re- 
fpe£t  their  characters  -,  and  as  a  wellrwiflier,  it  'is 
my  duty  to  wake  their  attention  with  fuch  hints  as 
may  be  improved  upon  to  (tjieir  honour.  Patriots 
I  do  not  deem,  any  of  them;  foroljdaslam,  never 
faw  I  a  patriot  yet ;  for  while  a  country  is  loaded 
with  fo  immenfe  a  debt  as  ours  is,  and  its  principal 
officers  do  not  ferve  her  gratis,  they  are  not  to  be 
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^honoured  with  the  appellation  of  patriots,  even  if 
-their  conduft  otherwife  be  ever  fo  meritorious. 
Among  all  theBritilh  Nobles,  is  there  not  ont,  one 
patriot  worthy  to  introduce  fo  juft,  fo  difinterefted 
a  fafhion  ?  If  the  privilege  of  cuftom  is  pleaded,  let 
lis  fay  with  Hamlet,  that  it  would  be  more  ^honoured 
in  the  .breach  than  the  obfervance. 

It  is  remarked,  that  when  fome  evils  are  at  the 
*worft,  they  will  foon  mend.  May  the  obfervation 
be  literally  verified  in  our  prefent  feigning  griev? 
ances ;  for,  furely,  they  are  now  at  their  crifis !  Not 
a  fingle  fober  company  but  comments  on  the  ill  prof- 
pedt  of  the  times  ;  and  the  exceffive  dearnefs  of pro- 
viiions  is  become  a  topic  of  conversation  even  in  the 
mod:  affluent  companies.  They  begin  to  talk /ttnr*. 
edly  on  the  fubjeft ;  nor  ihould  I  be  ferry  to  fee  them 
droopfeelingly  under  the  oppreflion  of  it,  becaufe  the 
poor  would  be  then  fooner  redrefied.  No  longer 
than  laft  week  a  certain  great  man  declared  his  re- 
iblution,  within  my  hearing,  to  keep  a  lefs  number 
of  carriages,  and  not  from  any  Iofs  fuftained  by  play, 
but  from  an  examination  of  his  domeftic  expencev 
he  finds,  it  feems,  they  have  increafed  fo  rapidly  on 
him  thefe  three  laft  years,  that  he  is  under  a  need* 
fity  to  retrench  betimes.  I  fecretly  applauded  his- 
intentions,  and  I  heartily  wi(h  the  example,  may 
daily  fpread  through  all  the  kingdom.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a  private  gentleman  of  fmall  fortune,  at  the 
head  of  a  family,  can  but  barely  now  keep  within 
its  limits  without  encroaching  on  the  principal.  I 
mean  one  that  does  not  contaminate  his  palm  in  any 
caufc  whatever,  that  injures  no  connexion,  and 
oppreffes  no  fervant.  Some  there  are,  indeed,  who 
do  not  poffefs  a  clear  income  of  i  oool.  a  year  in  any 
vifible  eftate,  place,  or  profeflion  ;  yet  live  at  the 
known  rate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  *,  but 
their  refourcesare  tootleteftable  for  aivhoneft  mind 
to  embrace  -,  we  are  aot,  therefore,  t«  dra^w  a  pa-? 
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rallel  cafe  between  thefe  two  gentlemen  to  contra- 
diction at'  the  difficulty  of  the  former  in  oisintain- 
ing  a  family  with  a  pofitive  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  the  latter  figuring  off*  in  fplendor,  and 
yet  in  a&ual  poffeflion  bf  no  greater  cftate  thaa  the 
other.  Injuries,  fooncr  or  later,  muft  be  fomewhere 
felt  by  fuch  conduA ;  and  fony  I  am  to  fey*  that 
it  is  a  conduct  much  in  vogue. 

Sumptuary  laws,  therefore,  muft  be  revived  to 
banifh  luxury  from  inferior  tables,  and  give  the 
finifhing  blow  to  our  repeated  bankruptcies ;  or  kn~ 
perfeft  will  be  the  effects  of  every  remedy  that  (hall 
be  obtained  to  promote  the  public  good*  and  ftill 
oppreffive  muft  be  the  fate  of  our  labouring  poor. 
The  completion  of  fo  happy  an  event  will  fupprds 
the  prevailing  temptations  to  the  many  vices  in  mode 
among  the  Great,  cruih  the  abfurd  imitation  of 
living  in  the  faihion  with  the  Mediocrity,  and  an- 
nihilate the  motives  of  illicit  tranfaftbns  prafti&d 
by  the  vulgar.    It  will,  indeed,  be  productive  of 
real  ftrength  to  theftate,  diffufc  a  general  reforma- 
tion among  the  people,  and  perpetuate  infinite  blcf- 
fings  to  poftenty.    None,  then,  but  a  profeflcd 
enemy  to  his  country  will  oppofe  a  plan  of  this  na- 
ture,  which  is  evidently  pregnant  with  interior  har- 
mony, and  untverfal  prosperity* 

Every  fpecies  of  luxury  is  a  declenfion  from  vir* 
tue*  and  an  excels  of  i^f  vaults  into  turpitude,  or 
ends  indeftru&ion  !  Ought  not  then  a  irate,  pure 
In  its  religion,  civilized  in  its  manners,  and  re- 
nowned for  its  wifdom,  always  to  be  attentive  to 
the  dangerous  luxuries  of  a  people,  and  contrive 
certain  laws  whereby  they  may  reftrain  the  growing 
Ecentioufnefs  of  a  vice,  which  has  fo  often  enflaved 
the  braveft  people,  and  overthrown  the  mightkft 
empires  ?  No  rank,  no  birth,  no  fortune  whatever 
Is  entitled  to  let  ill  examples,  nor  launch  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  goo4~ordrn    Againft  these 
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<rhicfly  we  muft  frame  wholefome  laws,  and  fo  ftrong 
and  full,  as  to  bind  even  the  opulent  Peer,  who 
brags  of  fpending  but  TWENTY  THOUSAND 

POUNDS  A  YEAR  MORE  THAN  HIS  ANNUAL  IN- 
COME. Luxury  is  the  key  of  venality,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate a  difcouragement  of  it,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable but  it  will  beft  fuCceed  from  the  revival  of 
fumptuary  laws,w  and  fumptuary  laws  arc  now  be- 
come indiipenfably  neceffary  and  juft. 

A  regulation  for  the  better  furnilhing  our  poor 
"with  provifions  at  a  reafonable  price  is  an  objeft  of 
the  utmoft  -confequence  to  the  tranquility  of  the 
people,  and  the  fafety  of  the  (late.  Let  us  not  trifle 
with  mifery,  nor  wanton  it  over  adverfity ;  for  it 
is  folly  to  mock  the  weak,  and  inhuman  to  infulr 
the  wretched.  That  many  fcores  of  induftrious 
fhopkeepers  in  this  metropolis  do  evidently  groan 
unaer  the  real  calamity  of  pinching  want,  is  too 
flagrant  a  truth  to  admit  of  even  the  fhadow  of  a 
contradiction.  If  their,  expences  increafe  a  third 
upon  them  without  an  increafe  of  family,  can  their 
•  bufinefs  poflibly  fupport  them,  efpecially  when  we 
all  know  that  our  trade  is  on  the  decline  ?  The  ad- 
vance of  a  iingle  farthing  in  the  pound  on  anyone 
article  that  is  daily  confumed  in  a  family  will  amount 
'  to  no  contemptible  trifle  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year  in  a  poor  man's  diary ;  and  if  there  is  not  only 
an  advance  of  farthings,  but  even  pence,  on  every 
individual  neceflary  of  life,  muft  not  the  amount 
of  their  expences  be  confiderably  augmented  ?  And 
can  it  be  denied  but  that  their  condition  too  muft 
be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ?  Ex- 
elufive  of  all  iofles,  if  the  net  profits  of  my  employ- 
ment, profeffion  or  bufinefs,  amount  to  no  more  at 
this  period  than  what  they  didfeven  years  ago,  and 
my  family  expences  are  now  one  third  higher  to 
what  they  then  were,  though  the  very  fame  in  num- 
ber, frugal  as  heretofore,  laborious  as  ufual,  and 
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Fober  in  conduft,  muft  not  my  property  be  dirhi- 

nifhed,  and  will  not  my  affairs  haflren  into  deftruc- 

tion  ?  And  that  fuch  is  the  prefent  fituarion  of  our 

poor,  I  dare  proclaim  it  to  all  the  world.     And 

until  their  grievances  are  redrefied,  I  will  not  ceale 

proclaiming  them  aloud,  rior  fear  publiihirig  them 

even  in  the  very  gates  of  our  rulers. 

O  M  E  C  A. 


Tie  other  Jide. 

IT  is  amazing  that  your  correfpondents  fhould 
declaim  fo  ftrongly  againft  monopolies  at  the 
very  time  while  they  are  recommending  one  of  the 
worft  kind  ;  I  mean  a  monopoly  of  men  of  pleafurc 
and  men  of  buSnefs  upon  this  ifland,  againft  the 
honeft  farmer,  who  is  now  obliged  to  pay  yearly 
thrice  as  much  rent  as  he  did  a  hundred  years  ago, 
yet  fells  his  wheat  at  a  lower  price  than  it  brought 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  civil 
wars  were  ended*     At  that  time,  and  during  all 
the  regency  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  ordinary  price 
of  wheat  was  two  guineas  and  forty-three  {hillings 
the  quarter,  without  any  clamours  about  want  or 
fcarcity,  although  the  price  of  labour  was  much  lefs 
than  it  is  now.     Why  then,  at  this  time,  eftablitii 
a  monopoly  againft  the  farmer,  by  laying  $  perpe- 
tual embargo  on  corn  ?  Why  will  not  thefe  gentle- 
men confider  that  the  farmer  now  pays  higher  wages 
as  well  as  higher  rents  ?  Or  are  they  ignorant  that 
a  perpetual  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  corn  im- 
plies, in  its  own  nature,  a  monopoly  ? 

One  of  your  correfpondents,  unwilling  to  allow  a 
due  merit  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  expor- 
tation of  earn  in  the  reign  of  our  great  deliverer, 
will  have  it  that  the  advanced  ftate  pf  agriculture 
fince  that  happy  period  is  owing  to  the  ceflation  of 
multitudinous  migrations  to  America,  and  the  en4 
now  put  to  thofe  civil  wars  and  fluctuations  of  go- 
vernment 
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"Vcrnmeflt  which  formerly  affeAed  us.  But  how 
doth  he  prove  this  pofition  ?  ^Tot  from  hiftory  or 
other  authority.  No,  his  own  affirmation,  he  fup- 
pofes,  is  the  only  requifite  proof.  But  we  are  too 
wife  to  be  gulled  in  that  manner.  We  know  that 
fince  the  revolution  we  have  often,  for  a  ferics  of 
years,  kept  great  armies  abroad,  fuch  as  we  never 
fcnt  to  the  continent  before  that  happy  sera.  We 
alfo  know,  that  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,' 
down  to  the  revolution,  we  had  no  civil  wars,  ex- 
cept for  thfree  years,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firft.     Nor  are  we  ignorant  that  the  migrations  to 

*  America  have  encreafed  fince  the  revolution.  .  The 
fettlements  of  Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Nova  * 
Scotia,  have  carried  off  more  people  from  thisr 
ifland  than  all  the  migrations  to  America,  before 
the  revolution,  put  together,  befides  thofe  occa- 
fioned  annually  by  war  and  traffic.  And  there  is 
another  caufe  little  taken  notice  of,  which  muft 
have  operated  ftrongly  againft  agriculture,  fince 
the  revolution,  if  that  employment  had  not  been 
alfifted  by  the  bounty  granted  at  the  revolution  to 
the  exportation  of  corn,  and  that  is  the  great  en- 
creafeof  failors  which  the  nation  has  been  happily 
bleft  with  fince  that  fignal  period. 

Every  failor  is  a  hand  loft  to  agriculture,  who, 
infteadof  affifting,  as  formerly,  in  cultivation,  be- 
comes a  confumer  of  the  productions  of  our  farms. 
The  many  thoufands  of  thefe  now  perpetually  at 
fca,  and  living  moftly  on  meat,  cncreafe  the  price 
of  animal  food  moft  enormoufly ;  while  they  render 
our  corn  and  vegetables  of  all  forts  fomewhat  dearer, 
notwithftandinar  that  encreafe  of  tillage  which  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  exportation  of  corn.  But 
what  would  have  been  our  cafe  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  if  thefe  marfhes  and  commons  had  not  been 
fubjefted  to  the  plow,  which  lay  wafte  and  uncul- 
tivated before  the  revolution  ?  And  what  ftixnulated 
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our  farmers  to  this  extenlion  of  agriculture  ?  Let 
any  one  afiign  another  caufe  if  lie  can.  All  men  of 
fenfe  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  owe  our  new  com 
fields  to  the  foreign  corn  trade,  and  to  the  bounty 
granted  to  the  exporters  of  corn. 

But,  fay  thefe  writers,  what  was  a  wife  meafcre 
at  the  revolution,  is  folly  now-  Ourcircumftance* 
are  changed.  Meat  is  dearer  now  than  when  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  encouraged.  The  poor 
cannot  now  afford  to  pay  the  fame  price  for  their 
bread  as  formerly,  becaufe  they  muft  now  pay 
double,  or  more,  for  their  meat.  I  will  admit  it  * 
but  is  not  the  price  of  labour,  of  every  kind,  dou- 
ble to  what  <  it  was  at  the  revolution  ?  I  hope 
they  will  not,  for  their  own  fakes,  deny  a  fad  £> 
notorious.  Or  will  they  (ay,  that  the.  corn 
which  we  export  is  the  food  with  which  cattle  is 
fattened  ?  How  then  could  the  price  of  meat  be 
lowered  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  thofe  (bits 
of  corn  which  are  not  given  to  the  animals  to  feed 
on  ?  At  leaft  wheat,  which  is  the  main  point,  is 
never,  as  I  know  of,  diftributed  to  the  lower  crea- 
tion. They  are  fattened  with  beans,  peafe,  and 
oats,  which  are  not  permitted  to  be  exported  5a 
that  till  it  is  explained,  we  cannot  underftaad 
that  the  price  of  meat  can  be  lowered  by  laying  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
rye. 

The  price  of  meat,  we  know,  moftly  depends, 
and  muft  depend  upon  the  value  of  meadow-grounds^ 
and  the  price  of  hay,  ftraw,  oats,  peafe  and  btaas. 
And  again,  the  value  of  thefe  things  depends,  i» 
a  great  meafure,  upon  the  prices  that  can  be  had&r 
meat,  which  muft  encreafe  with  the  eocreafed  goa~ 
fumption  of  meat,  occafioned  by  that  prodigious 
encreafe  of  (hipping  which  has  happened  fiace 
the  revolution.  Our  failors  are  the  true  caufe 
of  that  rift  in  die  price  of  meat,  which  is  com- 
plained 
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plained  of.  And  this  hardlhip  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  baneful  arts  of  foreftallers.  There  the  root 
of  this  evil,  and  the  way  to  redrcfs  it,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  redrtfled  by  law,  is  to  prohibit  all  jobbing  in 
fat  cattle,  butter,  poultry,  cheefc,  &c.  By  caufing 
all  thefe  things  to  come  immediately  from  the  far- 
men  to>  the  market,  without  the  intervention  of 
thofe  pefts  of  fociety,  the  engroffers.  This  malady 
may  alfo  be  leflened  by  importation  from  Ireland, 
where  meat  is  as  yet  tolerably  cheap.  And  fomc 
relief  may  be  got  by  deftroying  all  ufelefs  creatures 
which  are  not  eaten,  and  affift  us  not  in  agriculture 
nor  in  war.  All  thefe  ought  to  be  exported  or  put . 
to  death.  Thefe  are  the  natural  means  of  lower- 
ing the  price  of  meat,,  without  l^flening  our  flock 
of  corn,  or  difcouraging  that  employment  which 
gives  us  this  corn.  And  in  the  mean  time  I  muft 
fay,  that  dear  meat  is  a  more  tolerable  evil  than 
dear  corn :  nor  can  that  corn  now  be  efteemed  dear 
which  is  fold  below  thofe  prices  which  our  anceftors 
above  an  hundred  years  ago  called  low  prices,  as 
appears  from  the  preamble  of  a  ftatutemadein  the 
year  1663.  What  a  difference  is  there  between 
the  price  of  labour  now  and  at  that  period  ?  It  is 
quite  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  meat  now  in  our  London  markets,  and  the  then 
price  of  meat.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  we  can- 
not fay  that  the  induftrious  poor  now,  are  in  a  worfe 
condition  than  they  were  above  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Mr.  Omega  took  up  the  pen  in  their  favour. 
However,  I  hope  we  never  fhall  be  foolifh  enough 
to  diftrefs  the  grower  of  corn  for  the  fake  of  our 
meat^markets.  Corn  is  the  ftafF  of  life,  and  the 
higheft  confideration  in  the  article  of  provifions. 

Befides  this  encreafed  price  of  meats,  butter,  eggs, 
&c.  is  by  no  means  a  general  evil.  It  is  only  par- 
ticular to  great  cities,  where  a  vaft  confluence  of 
people  find  it  their  intereft  to  remain  crouded  to- 
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gether,  notwithftanding  of  thefe  difadvaritages.  In 
the  country  thofe  articles  differ  not  much  from 
what  they  were  twenty  years  ago :  And  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  frame  any  regulation  whereby  the  London 
markets  can  be  ferved  as  cheap  with  meat,  butter, 
eggs,  &c.  as  the  markets  in  Yorkshire,  where,  I 
am  informed,  frefh  butter  may  now  be  had  for  a 
groat  a  pound,  or  five-pence.  Thefe  difadvantages 
$ire,  in  great  cities,  fully  overbalanced  by  other  con- 
veniences and  opportunities  of  gain,  which  detain 
the  people  in  that  aflembled  condition.  And  we 
fhould  be  mad  if  we  entered  into  any  refolutions 
difcouraging  to  farmers  for  the  fake  of  perfons  who 
find  it  their  intereft  to  remain  linked  together,  not- 
withftanding all  the  difcouragements  attendant  on 
refidence  among  lb  great  a  multitude.  Thefe  muft 
work  their  way  as  they  can,  or  difperfe  themfelves 
where  things  are  cheaper ;  go  to  America,  or  into 
the  country,  where  the  markets  are  more  acceffible. 
But  we  never  can  expeft  to  be  able  to  give  higher 
wages,  or  more  encouragement  to  our  induftrious 
poor  by  draining  the  nation  of  a  revenue  of  two 
millions  a  year. 

We  cannot  totally  remove  the  diftrefs  of  the 
poor,  for  then  they  would  ceafe  to  be  poor :  But 
if  there  is  not  the  fame  proportion  between  their 
earnings  now  and  the  prefent  prices  of  provifions, 
equal  to  that  which  fubfifted  between  their  earn- 
ings an  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  then  prices  of 
provifions,  it  is  reafonable  that  that  error  fhould 
De  re&ified  by  legiflative  authority,  after  weighing 
all  circumftances.  And  I  believe,  from  all  ap- 
pearances in  our  religious  affemblies,  fairs,  and 
holliday-junke tings,  that  the  price  of  labour  would 
receive  no  addition  by  an  enquiry  of  this  fort. 

Alpha. 
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RefieBions  uponpublijbing  by  Subfcriptiori. 

PUBLISHING  by  fubfcription  is  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  genteel  begging ;  and  the  man 
of  fenfibility  who  condefcends  to  it,  earns  every  gui- 
nea or  crown  that  is  fubfcribed  dearer  than  the  man 
who  begs  charity  from  ftreet  to  ftrcet  with  a  wooden 
leg.     The  wooden  leg  proclaims  that  the  man  has 
had  a  real  lofs,  and  pleads  in  his  favour  for  fo  auda- 
cious an  attempt  as  to  draw  a  halfpenny  out  of  the 
pocket  of  a  mifer,  who  thinks  that  a  beggar  want* 
nothing  but  whipping.  Poets  in  general,  it  muft  be 
owned,  are  beggars ;  they  firft  beg  for  praife,  and 
at  laft  are  reduced  to  beg  an  alnfc  or  ftarve,  as  poor 
Otway  did  for  want  of  begging;  and,  if  the  poet 
has  no  family,  perhaps  Otwa/s  choice  is  the  more 
eligible  of  the  two :  poets  in  general  are  apt  to  fay 
with  the  unjuft  fteward,  dig  I  cannot,  to  bfeg  I  arh 
■afhamed ;  but  they  forget  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  have  not  fuch  refources  left  as  he  had  ;  for  it 
was  never  known  that  a  poet  had  a  Lord' whom  he 
might  cheat  in  the  capacity  of  fteward ;  therefore* 
if  the  poet  is  diftreffed,  he  muft  either  ftarve  or  beg  an 
alms  as  a  common  beggar,  or  a  genteel  beggar ;  that  is, 
he  muft  publifli  by  fubfcription;  no  matter  what ;  it 
may  be  a  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  or  a  fermon,  or  a 
play :  nor  is  it  much  matter  whether  it  be  well  or  ill 
written ;  indeed,  the  worfe  it  is  written,  the  greater  the 
charity :  for  every  perfon  fubfcribing  knows,  that 
he  is  giving  fo  much  money  to  a  genteel  beggar, 
for  which  he  no  more  expe&s  a  return,  than  from 
a  coirimon  beggar  to  whom  he  gives  an  alms.    Well, 
<hen,  as  the  thing  fubfcribed  for  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, we  will  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  poet's  firft 
play,  and  that  too  refufcd  to  be  exhibited  upon  the 
ftage,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  damned ; 
and  as  the  poet  is  luppofed  to  be  diftreffed,  it  muft 
be  a  tragedy,  perhaps  Leonidas,  or  fome  fuch  eld 
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falhioned  trumpery  fubjedt,  where  the  words  li- 
berty, patriot,  and  oh,  my  country !  are  blended 
together  every  other  page,  as  if  they  were- a  (land- 
ing receipt,  with  a  few  battles,  and  a  miferable  love 
fcene  to  make  a  tragedy. 

Well,  but  the  tragedy  is  made,  and  very  wifely 
refufed  by  the  manager  to  be  brought  upon  the  ftage> 
as  having  nothing  in  it  but  what  every  cobler  in 
England  knew  before ;  for  every  cobler  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  words  liberty  and  patriot.  The 
wretched  poet,  who  hoped  at  leaft  to  have  had 
one  benefit  night,  complains  of  the  manager  for 
his  refufal  to  bring  it  on  the  ftage  :  the  manager 
filences  him  by  a  prefent  of  100L  and  his  other 
friends  advice  him  to  publilh  by  fubfeription. 

Now,  there  wants  nothing  but  a  patron  to  coun- 
tenance the  fubfeription  (though  not  the  work,  for 
.it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  ever  reads  it.)  However,  a 
patron  there  muft  be  •,  and,  of  courfe,  a  dedication. 
vVell !  after  half  a  dozen  attendances,  (at  theexpence 
of  fo  many  clear  fhirts)  the  poet  has  the  good  luck 
to  meet  with  his  patron  at  home,  who  not  only  gives 
him  leave  to  dedicate  the  play  to  him,  but  likewife 
gives  him  a  prefent  of  ten  guineas  for  the  dedica- 
tion ;  for  the  poet  cannot  afford  to  truft  for  the  pre- 
fent, although  the  patron  would  gladly  truft  for  the 
dedication  until  dooms-day. 

And  now  behold  our  poet  comes  from  his  pa- 
tron with  an  heart  glowing  with  gratitude,  and,  in 
imagination,  grafping  aji  ideal  fortune  from  the 
fubfeription,  and  bei'peaks  an  elegant  dinner  and 
bottle  of  claret.  Whether  this  love  of  elegance 
and  wine  proceeds  from  his  early  reading  of  Ana- 
creon  and  Horace,  or  from  a  defire  of  knowing 
what  an  elegant  dinner  is,  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine ;  probably  the  latter :  for  it  is  bad  policy 
for  any  patron  to  invite  a  poet  to  dinner;  becaufe 
the  lconer  he  is  ftarved  for  wan:  of  one,  the  more 
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^certain  the  patron  is,  that  he  will  never  come  for  a 
jfecond  fubfcription. 

And  now,  the  poet  having  gratified  his  palate 
orcuriofity,  and  perhaps  both,  with  an  elegant  din- 
ner, bethinks  himfelf  (if  poets  ever  do  think)  that 
the  taylor,  who  trufted  him  with  cloaths  to  vifit  hit' 
patron,  and  fome  other  tradefmen  who  deal  in  what 
is  called  necefTaries,  muft  be  paid,  or  that  he  (hall 
never  be  able  to  get  credit  a  fecond  time  on  the  like 
occafion  j  he,  therefore,  very  honeftly,  as  well  as 
wifely,  applies  the  money  he  has  left  unlpent  in  lay- 
ing a  foundation  for  a  future  credit,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  making  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteoufnefs.  But  the  fubfcription  all  the  while  is 
not  one  jot  advanced  ;  for  it  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity  of  a  poet  to  aik  a  fubfcription  of  any  man  upon 
earth,  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket  to  difcharge 
a  tavern  reckoning. 

Well,  at  laft  his  finances  being  exhaufted,  he  fe- 
rioufly  bethinks  himfelf  of  his  laft  refource,  the 
fubfcription,  and  wants  only  half  a  dozen  of  great 
perfonages  to  grace  the  lift  and  fet  the  fubfcription 
on  float,  for  he  well  knows  that  it  will  then  fwim 
of  itfelf.  But  it  mxf  not  poffibly  be  fo  eafy  a  mat- 
ter to  get  real  names*  why  then  he  may,  for  the 
prefent,  infert  fi&itkros  ones,  for  a  poet's  talent  is 
invention  j  and  no  fubfcriber  will  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  enquire  after  the  reality  of  the  lift,  un- 
lefs  it  be  fome  republican  Whig  or  bigotted  Tory, 
who,  when  follicited  for  a  crown  for  a  performance 
not  intrinfically  worth  fixpence,  calk  out  for  the 
lift,  and  cries,  p'fhaw,  not  your  fubfcription,  t 
don't  like  your  lift,  however  there's  a  crown  tp  buy 
you  a  dinner* 

Difconccrted  at  this  treatment;  and  abaftied  at 
being  fo  roughly  told  that  he  was  a  beggar,  the 
poet  returns  home  full  of  wonder,  that  a  man  (who 
had  never  voted  at  an  elc&ionin  his  life,  and  who 
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had  fcarce  a  place  ef  fettlement,  unleft  it  was  Par^ 
naffus)  fliould  be  fubje&ed  to  ftarve,  becaufe  his 

Satron  and  the  lift  of  fubfcribers  given  in  by  him 
appenedto  be  difagreeable  to  his  party  friend. 
Upon  this  he  finks  his  lift  (whether  a  Whig  or 
Tory  one  is  not  material)  as  poets  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  poffeflcd  of  property  enough  to  entitle  them 
to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  member  of  parliament ; 
but  ftill  goes  on  with  the  fubfcription,  agreeable  to 
the  fpirited  motto  of  nunquam  tentes  aut  per/ice?  and 
folicits  his  acquaintance  for  fubfcriptions  in  per- 
son; for  going  in  perfon,  if  you  can  get  admit- 
tance, (which  it  is  ten  to  one  you  do  not,  if  you 
patron  guefies  your  errand)  is  the  true  and  only  way 
of  aflcing  a  favour  of  any  kind.  It  being  a  well 
known  and  much  to  be  lamented  truth,  that  an 
acquaintance  who  is  rich  and  capable  of  affifting 
yo\j,  will  not  be  afhamed  to  refufe  you  that  favour 
by  letter  which  he  would  blufh  to  refufe  you  when 
face  to  face. 

One  of  the  poets  friends,  although  he  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  terms  of  paying  his  five  {hillings  down 
(which  is  of  the  very  eflencc  of  a  fubfcription,  as 
the  perfon  fubfcribed  to  is  known  to  want  the  mo- 
ney, and  the  perfon  fubfcribing  does  not  value  the 
thing  fubfcribed  for  of  a  bulrufh)  nay  very  rarely 
chufes  (if  the  money  is  not  all  paid  down)  to  make 
good  the  fecond  payment,  yetexprefled  fome  afto- 
nifhment  at  the  largenefs  of  the  price ;  for  he  was 
pleafed  to  fay  gravely,  that  if  the  tragedy  had  been 
performed  upon  the  ftage,  and  ever  fo  fuccefsful, 
it  would,  when  printed,  have  fold  for  no  more 
than  1 8  d. 

The  poet,  ftruck  with  conviftion  of  the  truth  of 
the  obfervation,  made  no  reply  to  his  benefaftor, 
but  thankfully  pocketed  the  five  (hillings  for  one 
printed  copy  of  a  tragedy,  which  had  never  been 
performed  a{  either  theatre. 

Another 
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Another  friend  of  the  poet  fubferibed  one  guinea 
inftead  of  five  fhillings,  to  the  no  fmall  furprize  of 
the  poet,  who  knew  that  his  friend  loved  money, 
but  forgot  that  he  was  fond  of  fame  •,  and  that  he 
the  poet  had  advert  ifed  that  a  lift  of  the  fubferibers, 
and  fums  fubferibed,  would  be  publifhed,  (which, 
as  it  flatters  the  pridfc,  is  at  the  fame  time,  a  pro- 
digious fpur  to  the  generofity  of  the  fubferiber)  be-, 
caufe  the  poet  has  at  all  times  the  power  of  confer- 
ring the  title  of  an  Efquire  inftead  of  gentleman  or 
plain  matter  •  the  poet,  therefore,  out  of  gratitude, 
intends  to  dignify  this  friend  with  the  title  of  an  E In- 
quire, although  he  is  only  a  plain  mafter ;  and  as 
there  is  more  intrinfic  difference  in  value  between  a 
guinea  and  a  crown,  than  there  is  in  rank  between 
an  Efquire,  and  a  gentleman,  he  intends  likewife 
to  dignify  every  fubfcriber  of  one  guinea  with  the 
forager  title,  that  he  may  not  incur  the  imputation 
of  partiality ;  and  he  flatters  himfelf  th^t  a  fub- 
fcriber of  five  (hillings  only  will  be  contented  with 
the  addition  of  gentleman  or  plain  mafter,  unlefs 
he  be  in  ftri&nefs  intitled  to  the  rank  of  an  Ek 
quire. 

Another  fubfcriber  of  one  guinea  meeting  with 
the  poet,  in  a  large  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  called 
him  afide,  and  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him  as  a 
friend,  that  publifhing  by  fubferiprion  was  genteel 
begging ;  to  which  the  poet,  with  a  due  fenfe  of  the 
great  diftance  there  is  between  the  fubfcriber  and 
fubferibed,  being  vaftly  greater  than  that  between 
the  borrower  and  the  lender,  with  great  humility, 
anfwered,  that  he  knew  it  but  too  well,  and  was  by 
diftrefs  obliged  to  beg  as  genteelly  as  begging  will 
admit  of. 

The  friend  above,  not  contented  with  infli&ing 
this  mortification  upon  him,  but  in  order  to  deter 
him  from  future  attempts  of  this  kind,  waspleafed 
tp  add,  your  acquaintance  may  do  this  for  you  for 
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once,  but  I  affure  you  that  you  rtmft  not  think  of 
repeating  it,  for  it  will  not  do  again. 

The  poet  coldly  anfirered,  that  he  knew  it  could 
not  be  repeated,  and  foon  afterwards  made  intercft 
to  a  particular  friend,  and  borrowed  a  guinea,  and 
fo  got  rid  of  this  weighty  obligation. 

Thefc  are  feme  of  die  many  mortifications  to 
which  perfons  of  literature  and  fenfihility  are  liable, 
when  forced  by  diftrefs  to  publifh  by  fubfcriptkm 
and  brings  it  to  a  moot  point,  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  ftarve  with  Otway  in  filence,  than  to  live 
upon  the  precarious  bounty  of  a  fubferiber. 

A  Genteel  Beggar. 


Confiderations  upon  the  tempers  ef  the  people  ef  Ire~ 
land  and  England. 

IRELAND  now  complains  of  multitudes  of 
Papifts,  and  Parliaments  that  never  have  an 
end  but  with  the  life  of  the  Prince  who  calls  them. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  Ireland  breeds  and  nur- 
fes  the  calamities  (he  complains  of.  She  refufes  an 
union  with  Britain,  and  by  that  refufal  denies  to 
herfelf  that  aid  againft  Papifts,  which  (he  fo  much 
wants,  and  thofe  improvements  in  her  constitution, 
which  ours  has  attained  to.  Would  the  Irilh  look 
at  the  Scots,  they  would  fee  in  them  the  extenfive 
benefits  of  an  incorporating  union  with  England* 
Would  they  take  only  a  curfory  view  of  Scotland, 
they  would  fee  in  that  country  the  infinite  advan- 
tages attendant  on  union  with  fo  important  a  king- 
dom as  that  of  Britain.  Would  Dublin  caft  her 
eyes  on  Edinburgh,  fhe  would  be  fenfible  how  ill- 
grounded  her  fears  are  of  devastation  from  a  ceflk- 
tibn  of  her  parliament.  What  was  Scotland  in  the 
year  1707  ?  What  was  Edinburgh  then?  What  is 
Scotland  now  ?  and  in  what  an  improved  ftate  are 
gll  her  cities,  towns  and  villages  ? 
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Will  not  Ireland  be  convinced  by  rational  argu- 
ments ?  Will  lhe  not  yield  to  the  convi&ion  anting 
from  indifputable  f  atts  ?  I  fear  (lie  will  not.  It 
ftie  would  advert  to  truth  with  the  fmalieft  degree 
of  attention,  (he  would  not  fo  obftiftately  refufe 
the  beft  prefent  that  can  be  offered  to  her  accep- 
tance. She  cries  out  moft  irrationally,  that  Britifli 
taxes  and  the  National  debt  terrify  her  from  an 
union  with  a  kingdom  fo  much  hampered  with 
large  annual  burdens.  Has  ftie  not  as  yet  learnt, 
that  taxes  paid  to  an  internal  government  are  no 
k>fs  to  the  kingdom  ?  Thefe  taxes  caufe  a  circula- 
tion of  cafti,  but  drain  us  not  of  our  money. 
Would  not  this  reasoning  hold  good  with  Irifti  taxes, 
if  Ireland  was  united  with  Britain?  Moft  certainly 
it  would:  for,  in  that  cafe,  the  taxes  gathered  in 
Ireland  would,  with  ours,  circulate  all  over  the 
united  kingdom,  and  flow  back  to  the  moft  diftant 
county  of  Ireland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blood 
from  the  heart  repienifhes  die  moft  diftant  arteries 
in  all  animal  bodies.  In  like  manner  our  national 
debt,  fo  for  as  it  is  due  to  fubje&s  can  neither  im- 
powerifh  nor  diftrds  the  kingdom. 

But,  has  Ireland  ever  taken  a  comparative  view 
of  out  debts  and  our  opulence?  If  Ihe  had  a&ed 
fo  prodfcnt  a  part,  our  national  debt  would  not  ap- 
pear fuch  a  bugbear  in  her  eyes:  ftie  would  have 
underftood,  that  our  national  debt,  was  it  all  due 
to  foreigners,  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  great  opulence 
out  of  which  it  is  to  be  paid. 

Our  land  tax,  at  the  rate  of  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound,  is  not  in  faft  a  tax  to  the  extent  of  eigh- 
teen-pence  in  the  pound,  yet  it  produces  to  our 
Treafury  two  millions  by  the  year.  From  hence 
we  learn  the  grofs  amount  of  all  the  rents  in  Eng- 
land,, and  are  with  pleafure  afcertained,  that  the 
foil  of  our  country  produces  to  its  owners  the  fmall 
fum  of  twenty  five  millions  by  the  year:  and 
dice  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  rent  is  but 
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the  third  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  the  land 
of  England  annually  gives  us  out  of  its  bowels 
feventy-five  millions  of  money  at  leaft;  and  this  is 
ftill  an  entreating  fund.  Is  this  large  fum  all  we 
have,  by  the  year,  from  the  labours  of  our  poor? 
Nothing  is  lefs  true.  Our  manufacturers  and  fai- 
lors  produce  us,  from  their  toils,  another  harveft; 
fo  far  as  thefe  are  employed  in  fifhing  and  working 
for  foreign  confumption,  their  labours  are  an  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  nation.  We  have,  I  be- 
lieve, a  million  of  hands  at  fca,  whofe  wages,  at  an 
average  amount  to  thirty  (hillings  by  the  month, 
including  commanders  and  other  officers.  And 
fince  it  is  by  nobody  denied,  that  we  gain  on  the 
whole  as  much  as  we  lofe  by  foreign  commerce, 
including  all  our  cxpences  on  the  ocean,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  thefe  wages  are  paid  by  other  nations,  and 
afford  to  this  kingdom  an  additional  article  of  fup- 
port,  amounting  to  eighteen  millions  by  the  year. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  I  might  alfo  compute  as  a 
part  of  our  annual  eftate,  the  wages  of  warehoufe- 
men,  clerks,  and  others,  employed  at  our  keys, 
and  in  the  carriage  and  care  of  foreign  commo- 
dities ;  but  I  (hall  overlook  that  part  of  our  income, 
and  proceed  to  confider  the  annual  gains  arifing 
from  our  manufaftures  for  home  and  foreign  fer- 
vice,  which,  for  many  reafons,  may  be  fct  down 
to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  rents,  of  our  lands.  Thus 
the  working  part  of  our  people  bring  us  in  yearly, 
by  the  cultivation  of  our  lands,  manufactures, 
fifhing,  and  failing,  one  hundred  and  fixteen  mil- 
lions by  the  year;  and  if  we  add  to  this  our  mer- 
cantile gains,  we  have  then  the  whole  of  our  yearly 
revenue,  or  all  that  is  applicable  to  our  yearly  fup- 
port  as  a  nation,  or  an  independant  kingdom.  We 
have,  however,  alfo  all  the  valuable  commodities 
in  the  kingdom,  over  and  above  what  our  mer- 
chants owe  to  foreigners  •,  that  is,  all  the  jewels, 
gold  and  filver,  coined  and  jincoined,  fhips  and 
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apparel;  and,  in  fine,  all  the  pelf  and  cattle  a£tu-> 
ally  in  the  nation,  of  which  no  man  can,  with  any 
propriety,  pretend  to  make  an  eftimate. 

Now,  you  fee  the  extenfive  fund  out  of  which  • 
we  muft  pay  our  national  debt:  let  us  fuppofe  that 
one  man  was  poffefled  of  all  this  riches,  with  eight 
million  of  heads  and  hands  employed  for  ever  in. 
his  fervice,  and  owed  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions of  debts  only,  at  an  intereft  of  three  and  a 
half  and  four  per  cent,  would  we  call  this  man 
rich  or  poor  ?  Would  any  man  have  reafon  to 
apprehend  any  misfortune,  from  entering  into  a 
partnerfhip  in  trade  with  a  man  pofiefied  of  fo 
great  an  eftate,  although  his  debts  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  money  ?  I  can- 
not reckon  him  a  man  of  fenfe,  who  would  fuffer 
fo  chimerical  a  fear  to  harbour  in  his  bofom. 

But,  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  own  fubjefts  can-* 
not  hurt  us  as  a  nation :  when  we  pay  the  intereft 
we  are  never  the  poorer,  nor  will  the  nation  be 
either  the  richer  or  the  poorer  when  the  national 
creditor,  who  is  our  fubjedt,  receives  his  whole  debt: 
and  as  to  foreigners,  we  pay  them  indeed  to  our 
own  lofs :  but  as  the  fum  due  to  foreigners  amounts 
to  two-fifths  only  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil-. 
lidns,  it  is  only  a  burden,  or  a  fmall  part  of  our 
national  eftate :  and,  if  we  may  believe  fome  o£ 
our  ftate  empirics,  we  gain  by  our  foreign  debts : 
for,  fay  they,  if  the  foreigner  gets  intereft  for  his 
money,  we  have  his  money ;  and  that  money  cir- 
culating in  a  commercial  kingdom,  is  to  be  efteem- 
ed  as  fo  much  laid  out  in  trade,  and  confequently, 
as  yielding  to  us  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  while  we 
only  pay  for  it  to  our  foreign  creditor  four  per 
cent.  However,  my  argument  requires  no  fuch 
fubterfuge:  our  nation,  notwithftanding  that  fmall 
quantity  of  foreign  debt,  is  the  richeft  and  moft 
powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  has  the  greateft  re-' 
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Iburces  for  itfelf,  and  the  beft  provifions  for  it* 
fubje&s.  The  Spanifh  trade  yields  us  more  gains 
than  are  fufficient  to  pay  the  intcrcft  of  our  foreign 
debt:  and  of  confequence,  all  our  plantation  and 
other  foreign  trade  is  annually  encreafing  our  ge- 
neral capital  in  trade,  or  otherwife  enriching  a 
kingdom  already  incredibly  opulent. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  whenever  a  new  tax  is  laid 
on,  an  univerfal  murmur  is  bandied  through  the 
kingdom :  but  thefe  murmurs  arife  not  from  po- 
verty, as  in  France:  they  are  confeauent  of  the 
temper  of  the  people,  always  jealous  of  their  liber- 
ties. They  minded  not  the  additional  tax  upon 
the  cyder;  it  was  the  mode  of  levying  that  tax 
which  gave  them  pain.  The  encreafing  tax  on 
wheel  carriages  is  a  proof  ^diat  little  regard  thejr 
have  for  their  pockets,  jn  cafe  you  will  keep  excifc 
officers  out  of  their  houfes* 

This  is  their  humour,  and  government  muft 
tnuft  give  way  to  it,  or  fit  on  thorns.  But,  other- 
wife,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  Engliih 
people  are  opulent,  and  free  enough  of  their  mo- 
ney, when  they  are  not  ill  ufed.  Nor  is  there  any  * 
realbn  to  fuppofe  that  the  national  debts,  great 
as  they  are,  will  ever  diftrefe  a  country  whofe  funds 
are  fo  immeafurabiy  great,  and  whole  genius  is  fo 
enterprizing.  Hibernicus. 

■     ■  ■ .» .  i  ■ 

Propofal  for  en  Office  of  Inspection. 

EVERY  propofal  relative  to  commerce  highly 
merits  the  attention  of  the  public;  and,  I 
have  obferved  a  plan  of  the  greateft  importance  to 
the  real  intercfts  and  true  honour  of  this  mercantile 
kingdom ;  I  mean  that  fo  modeftly  propofed  to  the 
public  for  eftablifhing  an  Office  of  Infpedtion, 
under  the  management  of  Commiflioners  of  known 
probity,  where  all  our  manufactures,  intended  for 
exportation,   ihouH   be  carefully   examined  and 
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marked  with  ftamps,  fignifying  their  true  value. 
The  great  utility  of  fuch  an  office  is  fo  extremely 
evident,  that  I  am  not  a  little  furprized  that  an 
office  of  this  fort  is  as  yet  to  be  creftcd  in  fuch 
a  nation  as  this,  fo  deeply  concerned  in  trade, 
whofe  very  exiftence  depends  on  the  equitable  deal- 
ings of  our  manufacturers,  and  their  upright  refo- 
lutions  in  fupporting,  in  a  proper  manner,  that 
fair  chara&er  fo  eflential  to  the  prefervation  and 
improvement  of  every  branch  of  trade.  And,  in 
juftice  to  the  author  of  the  plan  of  this  office,  -I 
muft  acknowledge,  that  all  his  thoughts,  on  that 
fubjed,  appear  fo  natural  and  fo  forcibly  recom- 
mended, that  it  is  really  aftonifhing  that  fuch  im- 
portant ideas  have  hitherto  efcaped  our  obfervar 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  honefty  is  the  beft  policy,  and 
that  there  is  no.probability,  under  any  combination 
of  circumftances,  that  any  man  fliall  retain  the 
benefits  arifing  from  any  lucrative  bufinefs  or  en> 
plopment  without  a  fair,  open,  candid  and  difcreet 
conduft  towards  all  conne&ed  and  concerned  with 
him  in  that  matter;  and  yet,  notwithftanding  the 
general  affent  to  this  uncontrovertible  truth,  it  is 
too  true,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  nature,  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  appear  quite  infenfible 
of  fo  felf-evident  a  propofition,  and  order  .their 
a&ions  as  if  the  only  road  to  profperity  lay  in  the 
pra&ice  of  the  moft  notorious  deceits:  I  mean  not 
to  charge  this  nation  in  particular  with  fo  grievous 
"  an  accufation ;  for  fuch  in  fad,  is  the  univerfal 
corruption  of  mankind,  that  in  all  great  multi- 
tudes, all  the  world  over,  there  are  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  this  narrow,  felfifh  and  ill-judging  turn 
of  mind,  that  they  try  to  thrive  by  guile  infomuch, 
that  in  all  countries,  wherever  a  great  plurality  of 
perfons  of  different  interefts  are  concerned  in  any 
affair  whatever,  there  is  no  poflibility  of  baniihing 
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knavifh  tricks  from  their  intentions,  except  by 
fubjeCting  their  operations  to  the  inlpeCtion  and 
controul  of  the  few  candid,  virtuous  and  wife  with 
whom  the  world  is  ftjll  bleffed. — So  prevalent  is 
that  biafs  towards  injuftice,  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  human  race. 

Nor  is  there  any  propofition  qoncernrng  trade 
more  obvious  or  lefs  exceptionable  than  this,  that 
the  fuperior  qualities  of  any  peace  of  workmanfliip 
only  can  entitle  it  to  a  fuperior  price-,  and  it  is  too 
melancholy  a  truth,  that  the  prefent  dearnefs  of 
provifions  in  England  renders  it  impoflible  for  our 
people  to  labour  at  the  fame  rates.  The  prices  of 
their  work  muft,  therefore,  be  proportionally  high- 
er. From  which  confiderations  it  follows,  as  a 
corollary  or  fpontaneous  conclufion,  that  our  ma- 
nufactures will  not  find  purchafcrs  abroad,  unlefs 
they  excell  thofe  of  other  nations;  and  the  gra- 
dual lofs  of  all  our  export  trade  muft  foon  over- 
take us,  if  our  goods  appear  not  preferable  to  fo- 
reign productions  in  beauty,  laft  and  ufefulnefs. 
Nor  is  it  poflible  to  contrive  any  method  more 
effectual  than  that  propofed  by  your  correfpon- 
dent  in  his  plan  of  the  ioth  ult.  in  order  to  keep 
up  that  preference,  at  this  time  fo  vifible  in  the 
labours  of  our  artizans,  and  banifh  from  the  hearts 
of  the  unjuft  all  hopes  of  drawing  a  prefent  delpi- 
cable  gain  from  fuch  practices  as  muft,  in  the  end, 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  our  national  character. 
Till  another  fcheme  is  propofed  equally  well  cal- 
culated for  promoting  every  laudable  purpofe 
reafonably  to  be  expeCted  from  his  plan,  and  for 
advancing  all  our  manufactures  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfeftion,  I  muft  recommend,  with  all 
my  power,  the  immediate  execution  of  fo  falutary 
a  defign.  The  finall  expence  which  muft  be  at- 
tendant on  carrying  it  into  practice  will  never,  I 
hope,  be  any  objection  againft  its  recaption  in  the 
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eye  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  as  that  trifling  expence  will 
be  a  full  fecurity  againft  thofe  impofitions  with 
which  we  are  at  prcfent  too  juftly  charged  by  fo- 
reigners. 

In  the  prefent  date  of  our  manufa&ures,  when 
our  goods  are  exported,  the  merchant  who  receives 
them  muft  examine  every  piece  of  work  before  he 
expofes  his  acquifitions  to  fale,  that  he  may  form  a 
judgment  of  their  real  worth,  and  feparate  the  clean 
from  the  unclean.  But  if  your  correfpondent's  plan 
is  embraced,  this  portion  of  the  precious  time  of 
our  foreign  cuftomers  will  be  entirely  faved ;  and 
this  laving  will  prevent  his  murmuring  at  the  paul- 
try  expence  of  infpedtion  on  this  fide  of  the  water. 
For  every  merchant,  fa&or  and  retailer  will  then  be 
certain,  without  any  particular  furveyof  his  goods, 
that  he  may  fafely,  on  all  occafions,  recommend 
his  property,  as  being  perfedtly  anfwerable  to  ex- 
pedtation.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  fhew 
of  reafon,  fuppofe,  that  charging  this  expence  as 
an  additional  article  in  our  envoices  will  be  in  the 
lead  difpleafing  to  foreigners,  when  they  confider 
that  that  fmall  payment  faves  fo  much  of  their  va- 
luable time  and  fecures  them  againft  deceit,  even 
though  they  Ihould  be  ignorant  of  the  real  value  of 
the  commodity  they  purchafe. 

By  carrying  this  laudable  fcheme  into  execution, 
many  benefits  will  accrue  to  this  kingdom  too  nu- 
merous to  be  here  recapitulated.  Among  thefe, 
however,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  one  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  this  nation ;  which  is,  that  we  (hall 
thereby  arrive  at  a  greater  certainty  than  formerly 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  ftate  of  our  ballances 
with  foreigners,  which  always  will  be,  in  vain,  ex- 
pefted  from  our  Cuftom-houfe  books  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  trade,  as  is  well  known  to  every  perfon  in 
theleaft  converfant  in  commerce.  At  leaft,  we 
fliall  exadtly  know  the  whole  value  of  our  exports, 
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And  from  thence  be  able  to  form  a  more  c€ 
judgement  than  has  been  hitherto  made  of  th< 
tent  of  the  great  fund  of  which  we  are  in  poff? 
for  fupporting  ourfelves  within  this  ifland,  and  i 
ing  foreign  purchafes.  Nay,  by  a  few  whole 
regulations  in  this  office,  we  may  be  enable* 
tinttly  to  underftand  to  what  country  we  are 
obliged  for  the  confumption  of  our  manufacj 
and  confequently  obtain  a  full  and  complete 
of  our  interefts  in  trade  with  each  particular  ft 
The  only  realobje&ion  that  can  ftand  in  ilv 
of  the  execution  of  this  patriotic  propofal, 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  perfonsoiunblej 
ed  honefty  among  thofe  of  knowledge,  who 
a£t  a  fair  and  impartial  part  between  our  art 
and  foreigners  \  and  if  the  nomination  of  the  of; 
concerned  in  this  important  affair  is  permitti 
fall  into  minifterial  hands,  it  is  much  to  be  fi 
that  partial  favour  will  exclude  that  merit  on  v 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  depends 
the  appointments* to  offices  in  this  great  depart 
of  bufinefs  are  fuffered  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
minifters,  the  cure  will  be  worfe  than  the  difi 
and  that  corruption,  often  fb  rampant  in  the  c 
of  princes,  will  taint  the  very,  marrow  of  trad< 
tranfmit  rottennefs  through  the  whole  body  o 
commerce.  In  that  cafe,  this  arrangement,  i 
pearance of  fo great  utility  for  profcribing  iNicy 
will  ftifle  justice,  and  entirely  deprefs  our  nai 
character  for  honefty,  already  too  low  abroad. 
'  if  the  election  of  commiffioners,  in  this  inters 
concern,  is  placed  in  proper  hands,  as  in  the: 
the  principal  merchants  of  London,  Briltol 
Liverpool,  we  may  then  reafonably  expert  the  i 
pletion  of  our  willies  in  this  important  net 
concern.  Ax  Oases. 
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ISABELLA:  Of,  The  MORNING* 
Written  by  tbe  late  &>Charles  Hanbuiy  Williams 

The    ARGUMENT. 

THE  D —  of  M is  reprefented  as  rifing 
from  breakfaft  with  her  parrot,  monkey,  and 
lap-dog, — Dicky  D— man  comes  in  with  a  Staf- 
fbrdflure  tea-pot,  with  which  the  D — 6  is  chained : 
—a  fimile— She  makes  a  fine  foeech  upon  the  oc- 
cafion,  which  is  broken  off  by  General  C.  Ch — li's 
coming  in.— His  chara&er.— His  firft  fpeech.— 
The  D  efe  fiiews  him  the  tea-pot.— -She  teils 
Km  of  fire-works  to  be  fold  at  Margufs's,  which, 

SVe  him  an  opportunity  of  telling;  a  ftory  of  fome 
\  faw  in  Flanders.  It  appears  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  ftory  phat  it  could  have  no  end.— Ic 
is  broken  off  bv  the  entrance  of  Charles  St— — pc.— 
A  fimile  on  his  coming  in.  His  cfrara&ef  as  jl 
companion, — He  gives  an  account  of  a  Polypus f 
The  D  i  (s  longs  for  a  Polypus,  Both  the 
Charles's  fall  faft  aflcep,  on  each  fide  of  the  D— fs. 
£ontraft  between  $ujanna  and  the  two  elders.— r 

The  whole  company  royicd  by  Lord  Lr~rr l's 

coining  intp  ;be  room.— His  charader.— He  talks 
ofr  the  opera,  of  Ch—r—4*l  and  Fanny  *.— Lady 
Fanny's  looks  awing  jo  love.— The  General  begins 
the  ftory  of  Mifs  How.— The  company's  difmay 
defcxibed  at  the  QeneraP$  beginning  a  ftory.— The 
clock  ftrikes  three.— The  p—fs  rings  to  drcfs.— •* 
The  company  rif^.-rrThe  departure  of  the  com- 
pany 4?fcribcd. 

•  U4yF.Sk — *-y. 
Vol.IIp  P  ISA. 
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ISABELLA:  Or,  The  MORNING. 

lit  various  talk  the  inftruflivc  bturs  tbeypqfi.  Mifcon. 

HPHE  Monkey,  Lap-dog,  Parrot,  and  her  Grace, 

Had  each  retk?d  from  breakfaft  to  their  place, 

When,  hark,  a  knock !  u  See  Betty,  fee^  who's 

there :» 
«■  'Tis  Mr,  B — n,  Ma'am,  in  his  new  chair  :M 
"  Dicky's  new  chair!  the  charming'ft  thing  in 

u  town, 
a  Whofes  poles  are  lackeiM,  and  whofe  lining*? 

"  brown!* 
But  fee  •,  he  enters  with  his  ffxufPIinggate ; 
c<  Lord,  fays  her  Grace,  how  could  you  be  fb  hie  ? 

*  Fm  forry,  Madam,  I  have  made  you  wait/' 
Bateman  rcplyM,  tt  1  only  ftaid  to  bring 
«*  The  newe{£  charming'ft,  moft  deHghtfol  thing*** 

"  Oh !  tell  me,  what's  the  curiofity ! 

*  "  Oh !  ftiew  h  me  this  inftant,  or  I  die  V 
To  pleafe  the  noble  dame,  the  courtly  'Square 
Produced  a  tea-pot  made  in  Staflfordlhire : 

With  eager  eyes  the  longing  D 6  flood, 

And  o'er  and  o*er  the  Aiming  bauble  view'd : 
Such  were  the  joys  touched  young  Atrides*  breaft, 
Such  all  the  Grecian  hoft  at  once  expreft; 
When,  from  beneath  his  robe — to  all  their  view, 
Laejtes*  fon,  the  famed  Palladium  drew* 

So  Venus  look'd,  and  with  fuch  longing  eyes,  * 

When  Paris  firft  produced  the  golden  prize. 

*♦  Such  work  as  this,  (he  cries,  can  England  do  ? 

It  equals  Drefden,  and  excells  St.  Cloud  : 

All  modern  China  now  fliaH  hide  ks  head, 

And  ev*n  Chantilly  muft  give  o'er  the  trade.:  . 

For  lace  let  Flanders  bear  away  the  bell, 

In  fineft  linen  let  the  Dutch  excell ; 

For  prettied:  ftuffs  let  Ireland  firft  be  nam'd, 

£i*l  for  beft  fancy'd  filfcs  let  France  be  fam'd  $ 

Do 
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Do  thou>  thrice  bafppy  England  *  ftiH  prepare 
This  clay,  and  build  thy  femgpn  eatfthei>-waie.* 

Much  (he'd  hare  faid*  b*ak  that  agau*  J&&'  heard. 
The  knocker— 4nd  the  General1  apf>ear'd 

Tht  Gerfrait !  oae  of  thofe  brafre  old  commandos^ 
Who  fbrved  through  all  the  gjorious  wars  in  Flan-* 

ders;. 
Frank  and  goed-nafurM,,  of  an  hsneft  hearty 
toying  to  a&  the  fteady  friendly  part : 
None  kd  thaough.  youth,  a  gajqr  life  than  he; 
Chearfal  io>  convene,  imart  in  repartee. 
Sweet  was  his  night,  aod  joyful  was  his  day, 
lie  din'd  wkh  Waif  die,  and  wkh  Qldfield  lay ; 
But  vrith  oU  agp  its  vices  cause  aloqg, 
And  in  narration  he's  extremely  long.*  - 

ExaA  in  circumftance,  and  nkt  k  dafita, 
He  each  miaute  particular  relates. 
If  you  name  one  of  Malbro'a  mn  campaigns*   - 
He  tdb  you  it»  whole  hiftory  for  yew  pains  ; 
And  Blenheim's  field  becomes  by  Jbii&  recking, 
As  lpft<£  in  teltiog  as  it  was  in  fighting : 
Hi*  old  define  topkafe  is  ftiltexpre&'d;) 
His  hat's  well  ootik'd*  his  perriwig's  weU  dcef&'d  : 
He  roHs  hb  ftockings  fldllt  white  gloves  he  wears, 
And  m  the  boxca  with  the  betoajfl  appears : 
His  eyes  thro'  wrinkled  corned  caft  their  rays  •,     . 
Sill  he  lookTehearfial*  ftill  foft  things  he  fays  : 
Andflutt  Beuicnib'ring  that  he  once  was  youf*&  . 
He  (trains  bos  crippled  knees*  and  flouts  along, 
The  room)  he  mtctfd  failing,  v  which  befpoke 
Some  wowhout  compliment,  or  thread-bare  joke.  m 
(For  net  perceiving  lofs.pf  parts,  he  yfcfc       ■  •  ,  •" 
Gf*fps<  at  the  Aade  of  his  departqd  wit.)  .  . 

44  How  dbc*  your  Grace  ?  I  hope  j&feo  you  well  r 
What  a  prodigious  deal  of  tain  has  fell ! 
W$  the  fun  never  let  us  fee  .tip-face.  I 
But  who  caiwant  a>  fan  that  fees-ypu/1  Grace  ?" . 

0  <*     :  %m 
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Pm  your  fervant,  Sir — but  fee  what  I  have  got  | 

Is't  it  a  prodigious,  charming  ^0/? 

And  aWt  you  vaftly  glad  we  make  them  here, 

For  Dicky  got  it  out  of  Staffordshire. 

See  how  the  charming  vine  twines  all  about ! 

Lord !  what  a  handle !  Jefus !  what  a  ipout ! 

And  that  old  Pagog,  and  that  charming  child ! 

Jf  Lady  T— nd  law  them,  (he'd  be  wild  P 

To  this  the  Geji'nd  anfwerM,  *4  Who  would  not  ? 
Lord!  where  cou'd  Mr.  Bateman  find  this  pot? 
Dear  Dicky,  cou'dn't  you  get  one  for  f&e  ? 
I  want  fome  ufeful  china  mightily ; 
Two  jars,  two  beakers,  and  z  pot  pourrit. 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Churchill,  where  d'ye  think  IVe  bcenl 
At  Margus's,  and  there  fuch  Fire-Works  fijen, 
So  very  pretty,  charming,  odd  and  new ; 
And,  I  aflure  you,  they're  right  Ipdia  too ! 
I've  bought  them  all,  there* s  not  one  left  in  town  \ 
And,  if  you  was  to  fee  them,  you  wou'd  own 
You  never  few  fuch  fire-works'  any  where." 
—Oh,  madam,  I  mud  beg  your  pardon  there. 
The  Gen'ral  cryM,  "  for  ?twas  in  the  year  Ten  $ 
No,  let  me  recolleft,  it  was  not  then ; 
'Twas i  then  year  Eighty  I  think,  for  then  we  lay 
Encamp'd  with  all  the  army  near  Cambray*— 
Yes,  yes,  Pm  fure  Pm  right  by  one  event, 
We  fupp'd*  together  in  Cadogan's  tent ; 
Meredith,  Latnly,  Palmer,  and  poor  Geo.  Grove, 
And  merrily  die  bumpers  round  we  drove ; 
To  Marlbfo's  health  we  drank  confounded  hard ; 
For  he'd  juft  beat  the  French  a(  Oudenird  : 
And  Lord  Cadogan  then  had  got  by  chance, 
The  beft  champaign  that  ever  came  from  France, 
Arid  ?twa$  no  wonder  that  it  was  fo  good, 
For  fome  dragoons  had  feiz'd  it  on  the  road ; 
And  they  were  told  from  thofe  they  took  it  froqp* 
It  was  defignM  a  prelcnt  for  Vendofme. 
So  we— But  fee  another  Charles's  face 
Cut  fhort  the  Gen'ral,  and  relieves  her  Grace. 

* ?ft 
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So,  when  one  crop-fick  parfori,  in  d  dofe, 
Is  reading  morning  fervice  through  his  nofe, 
Another  m  the  pulpit  ftrait  appears,*  1 

Claiming  the  tir^d-out  congregations  ears*  f 

And  with  a  duller  fermon  ends  their  pray'rsj       J 
For  this  old  Charles  is  full  as  dull  as  t'other^ 
Bavius  to  Mcevius  was  not  more  a  brother  * 
From  two  defers  this  talk  no  joy  Affords, 
From  want  of  matter,  and  from  want  of  words; 

"  I  hope*  lays  he,  your  Grace  is  well  to-day, 
And  caught  no  cold  by  venturing  to  the  play." 
*€  Oh,  Sir,  I'm  mighty  well— won't  you  fie  down  ? 
Pray,  Mr.  S*-*,  what's  the  hews  in  town  ?" 

"  Madam*  I  know  of  none;  but  I'mjuft  con* 
From  feeing  a  curiofity  at  home : 
'Twas  fent  to  Martin  Folkcs,  as  being  nlre* 
And  he  and  Defaguliers  brought  it  there : 
It's  call'd  a  Po^pus."—"  What's  that  ?"— a  A  ciwr 

ture, 
The  wonderful'ft  of  all  the  works  of  nature : 
Hither  it  came  from  Holland,  where  'twas  caught, 
(t  fhould  not  lay  it  came,  for  it  was  Brought) 
To-morrow  we're  to  have  it  at  Crane-court, 
And  'tis  a  reptile  of  fo  ftrange  a  fort,  . 
That  if  'tis  tut  in  two,  it  is  not  dead ; 
Its  head  flioots  out  a  tail,  its  tail  a  head  * 
Take  out  its  middle,  and  obferve  ks  ends, 
Here  a  head  rifes,  there  a  tail  defends*' 
Or  cut  off  any  part  that  you  defire, 
That  part  extends  and  makes  itfelf  entire : 
But  what  it  feeds  on  ftill  remains  a  doubt, 
Or  how  it  generates,  is  not  found  out ; 
But  at  our  board,  tomorrow,  'twill  appear, 
And  then  'twill  be  confider'd  and  made  clear, 
For  all  the  learned  body  will  be  there." 

44  Lord !  I  muft  fee  it,  or  I  am  undone, 
The  D— s  cry*d,  pray  can't  you  get  me  one  ? 

O  3  I  never 
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I  neveF  heated  of  fach  ft  thing  befbftf, 
I  long  to  cut  it  and  make  fifty  more ; 
Td  have  a  cage  made  up  in  taffce  for  mine, 
And,  Dicky — you  (ball  give  me  a  defign/' 
-  But  hear  the  General  to  a  yawn  gave  way, 
And  So~~  pe  had  not  one  more  word  to  (z 
So  ftretch'd  on  tafj  chairs  in  apathy  they  la) 
And  on  each  fide  the  goddefs  mey  odorM, 
One  Charles  fat  tfpcechlefs,  and  the  other  (ho 
When  chafte  Sufannafs  all-fubduing  charms 
Made  two  old  iov<rs  knguifh  for  her  arms, 
Soon  as  her  eyes  had  thawM  the  froft  of  age, 
Their  pafllons  mounted  into  iuftfui  rage  •, 
Wkh  onitai  violence  they  attack'd  their  prej 
And  almoft  bore  the  wiflrtUfor  prize  away. 

Hail,  happy  D-~s  J  'twixt  two  elders  plad 
Whofe  pafllons  brutal  luft  has  ne'er  difgrae'e 
}flb  warm  expreffions  make  your  blufces  rife, 
No  ravifh'd  kifs  (hoots  light'ning  from  your  t 
Let  them  but  vifit  you,  they  afk  no  more, 
Guiltlefs  they'll  gate,  and  innocent  adore. 

But  hark  1  a  louder  knock  than  all  before, 
"  Lord !  feys  her  Grace,  theyfll  thunder  dov 

door!" 
Into  the  room  lee  fweating  L— -1  break, 
(The  D-*-8  rifes,  and  the  elders  wake) : 
L — 1, — <he  oddeft  character  in  town  y 
A  lover,  Hatefman,  connoifleur,  buffoon : 
Extrad  him  well,  this  is  his  quintcflfence, 
Much  fblly,  but  more  cunning,  and  forne  fe 
To  neither  party  in  his  heart  inclin'd, 
He  ftcer'd  through  both,  with  politics  refin'd 
Voted  with  Walpole,  And  with  Pultney  din'd, 

His  Lordfhip  makes  a  bow,  and  takes  his  fe 
Then  opens  with  preliminary  chat ; 
c<  I'm  glad  to  fee  your  Grace— the  Gen'ral  toe 
"  Old  Charles,  how  i$  it  ?  Dicky  I  how  d'ye  d 
**  Madam,  I  hear  that  y6u  was  at  the  play, 
"  You  did  not  fay  one  word  on't  yefterday ; 


kt  I  went,  who'd  no  engagement,  any  (hare, 

u  To  th'  opera."—"  Were   there    many    people 

.■there?0.  • 
TheDutchefccry'd :— "  Yes,  mddam,  a  great  many, 
Says  Lovelv— "  There  was  Ch— — d  and  Fanny. 
In  that  eternal  whifoer,  which  begun 
*Ten  years  ago,  ana  never  will  be  done  ; 
For  tho'  you  know  he  fees  her  ev*ry  day, 
Still  he  has  ever  fomething  new  to  fay ; 
There's  nothing  upon  earth  fo  hard  to  me,  . 
As  keeping  up  diicourfe  eteroally ; 
He  never  lets  the  conversion  fall, 
And  I'm  fure  Fanny  can't  keep  up  the  ball  j 
I  faw  that  her  replies  were  never  long, 
And  with  her  eyes,  fhe  anfwered  for  her  tonguk 
Poor  I !  am  fore'd  to  keep  my  diftancc  now, 
She  won't  ev'n  curt'fy  if  1  make  a  bow.** 
"  Why,  things  are  ftrangely  changed,  the  Gen'raJ 
cr/dj 
Ay,  fortune  de  la  guerre"  my  Lord  reply'd  : 
"  But  you  and  I,  Charles,  hardly  find  things  fo,  t 
As  we  both  did  fome  twenty  years  ago.*' 
".  And  take  off  twenty  years,  reply'd  her  Grace* 
Twould  do  no  harm  to  Lady  Fanny's  face ; 
My  Lord,  you  never  fee  her  but  at  night, 
By  th*  advantageous  help  of  candle-light : 
Dreft  out  with  every  aia  that  is  adorning, 
Oh,  ^  if  your  Lordfhip  faw  her  in  a  morning^  9  ' 
It  is  no  more  than  Fanny  once  fo  fair ; 
No  rofes  bloom,  no  lillies  flourifh  there : 
But  hollow  eyes,  and  pale  and  faded  cheek, 
Repentance,-  love  and  difappointment  fpeak." 

The  General  found  a  lucky  minute  now 
1q  fpeak— "  Ah*  ma'am,  you  did  not  know  MUs 

How. 
I'll  tell  you  all  her  hiftory,  he  cryM— 

At_this  Charles  S e  gap'd  extrtamty  wide ;  ' 

Poor  Dicky  fat  on  thorns  j  her  Grace  turn'd  pal*, 
O  4  ^  And 

% 
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And  L — p— 1  trembled  at  thf  impending  tafc. 
"  Poor  girl  f  faith  (he  was  once  extreamly  fair, 
Till  worn  by  love,  and  tortur'd  by  defpair : 
1  Her  pining  cheek  betray'd  her  inward  (mart; 
Her  breaking  looks  foretold  her  breaking  heart. 
At  Leicefter-houfe  her  paflion  firft  began 

And  Nanty  L er  was  a  pretty  man ; 

But  when  the  P els  did  to  K — w  remove, 

She  could  not  bear  the  abfencc  of  her  love ; 
Away  flat  flew." — But  here  the  clock  (truck  threes 
So  did  fomc  pitying  deity  decree  j 

The  D< «  rings  to  drefs — and  fee  her  maid 

With  all  the  aparatus  for  her  head, 
Th' adorning  circle  can  no  longer  (lay, 
Each  rifes,  bows,  and  goes  his  different  way. 

Xo  antient  Boothby's  antient  C ilPs  flown ; 

Home  to  his  dinner  S pe  goes  alone : 

Dicky  to  faft  with  her,  her  Grace  invites, 

And  L Ys  coachman4rives  unbid  to  Whiter 
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[Upon  Mr.  Pitts  acceptance  of  a  place,  and  a  peerage 
in  July  1 766,  the  public  papers  teemed  with  fe- 
ver e  reflexions  on  bis  conduft :  From  them  we  have 
fekSed  the  following,  which  perhaps  are  fufficient 
tofiew  the  vein  and  tendency  of  the.  whole.] 

A  worthy  friend  of  mine,  among  fome  other  ma- 
nufcripts  of  the  late  Earl  of  Orfbrd,  has  found 

the  following  copy  of  a  letter  to  his  late  M , 

and  has  been  fo  land  as  to  permit  me  to  trans- 
cribe it  to  fend  to  your  paper,  in  which  I  doubt 
not  but  it  will  be  pleaung  to  many  of  your  rea- 
ders. G.  O. 


SIR,  JVednefday  1 

THE  violence  of  the  fit  of  the  ftone,  which 
has  tormenrtd  me  for  fome  days,  is  now  fo 
far  abated,  that  although  it  will  not  permit  me  to 

have 
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have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  Majefty*  is  yet 
kind  enough  to  enable  me  fo  for  to  obey  your  or- 
ders, as  to  write  my  fentiments  concerning  that  trou- 
blefome  man  Mr.  rulteney  •  and  to  point  out(what 
I  conceive  to  be)  the  moft  effectual  method  to  majte 
him  perfectly  quiet. 

Your  Majefly.well  knows  how,  by  the  dint  of  his 
eloquence,  he  has  fo  captivated  the  mob,  and  at- 
tained an  unbounded  popularity,  that  the  moft  tna- 
nifeft  wrong  appears  right,  w)ien  adopted  and  urg- 
ed by  him.    Hfcnce  it  is,  that  he^  is  become  not 
only  troublefome,  but  even  dangerous.    The  un- 
thinking multitude  believe  he  has  no  one  objeft  but 
th?  public  good,  although,  if  they  would  refle&  a 
little,  they  would  foon  perceive,  that  ipleen  againft 
thQjfe  your  Maj^fty  has  honoured  with  your  Confi- 
dence has  greater  weight  with  him  than  real  patriot- 
ifm*  fincei  4et  any  meafure  be  propofed,  however 
falutary,  if  he  thinks*it  comes. from  me,  it  Is  Fuf- 
ficjent  for  him  to  oppofe  it.    Thus,  Sir,  you  fee 
that  affairs  of  the  moft  momentous  concern  are  fub- 
lcdt  to  the  caprice  of  that  popular  man,  and  he. 
has  .nothing  to  do  but  to  declare  it  a  minifterial 
ptojeft,  and  bellow  out  the  vtotA  favourite,  to  have 
an  hundred  pens  drawn  againft  it,  and  a  thoufand 
mouths  open  to  contradict  it.    Under  tfcefc  cir- 
■cumftances  he  bears  up  againft  the  miniftry,  (and 
let  me  add  againft  your  Majefly  yoiirfctf)  and  cveiy 
ufeful  fcheoie  muft  be  either  abandoned,  or,  if  ir 
is  carried  in  either  houfc,  the  public  is  made  to  be- 
lieve it  is  done  by  a  corrupt  majority. 

Since  then  things  are  thus  drttunftanccd,.  it  & 
become  absolutely  otceflaryibr  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, that  he  fhould  be  made  quiet,  and  the  only  me- 
thod toTdo  th^c  effe&ually,  is  to  deftrpy  his  popu- 
larity, {Mid  rpin  the  good  btjlitf  the  people  hw  m 
him.  In  order  to  do  thia  he \  muft  be  km  ted  to 
courts  your  Majefty  muft  ?/^c£%nd  to  ipeak  a> 

him 
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him  in  the  moft  favourable  and  diftinguifhing  man* 
ner  j  youmuft  make  him  believe  that  he  is  the  only 
perfon  upon  whole  opinion  you  can  rely,  and  to 
whom  your  people  look  up  for  ufeful  meafures. 
As  he  has  alriady  feveral  times  refuted  to  take  the 
lead  in  die  adminiftration,  unlefs  it  was  totally  mo- 
deiled  to  his  fancy,  your  Majefty  fhould  clofe  in  with 
his  advice,,  and  give  htm  leave  to  arrange  the  ad- 
miniftratkm  as  he  pieafes,  and  put  whom  hechufe* 
in  office  (there  can  be  hodangerin  that,  as  you  can 
difipift  hin\  then  when  you  think  fit. )    When  he  it 
got  thus  far,  (to  which  his  extreme  felf  love,  and 
the  high  opinion  he  entertains  of  hifc  own  import 
tance  will  eafilv  conduce,)  it  will  be  neceflary  that 
your  Majefty  fhould  ieem  to  have  a  great  regard 
for  his  health;  fignify  tohitn  that  your  affairs  will 
be  ruined  if  he  fhould  die;  that  you  want  to  have 
him  conftantly  near  you,  to  have  his  fage  advice ; 
and  that,  therefore,  as  he  is  much  difcrdered  in 
body,  and  fomething  infirm,  it  will  be  neceflary  for 
hisprefervation,  for  him  to  quit  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons (where.malevolcnt  tempers  will  be  continual- 
ly fretting  him,  and  where  indeed  his  pretence  wiH 
be  needlefs,  as  rio  ftep  will  be  taken  but  according 
to  his  advice)  and  that  he  will  let  you  give  him  a 
diftinguiihing  mark  of  your  approbation,  bycreat> 
ing  him  a  peer.    This  he  may  be  brought  to ;  for, 
if  I  know  any  thing  of  mankind,  he  has  a  love  for 
honours  and  money,  and  notwithftanding  his  great 
haughtineis,  and  feeming  contempt  of  honour,  he 
may  be  won,  if  it  is  done  with  dexterity  •,  for,  as 
the  poet  Fen  ton  faid,     * 

,  Flattery's  an  */,  fofuns  th*  tougbtft  fool. 
If  your  Majefty  can  once  bring;  him  to  accept  of 
a  coromt, .  all  will  be  over  with  him  •,  the  changing 
multitude  willreafe  to  have  any  confidence  in  htm j 
and  when  you  fee  that,  your  Majefty  may  turn  your  * 
back  on  him,  difinifs  him  from  his  poft,  turn  out 
*    . .  his 
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fcis  meddling  par tizan»,  and  reftore  things  to  qukfc 
For  then,  if  he  complains,  it  can  be  of  no  avail} 
the  bee  will  have  loft  his  ftingy  and  become  a  drone* 
whofe  buzzing  nobody  heeds. 

Your  Majefty  will  pardon:  me  for  the  freedom 
with  which  I  have  given  my  fentiments  and  advice ; 
which  I  fliould  not  have  done,*  had  you  not  com** 
manded  it;  and  had  I  not  been  certain,  that  your 
peace  is  much  difturbed  by  the  contrivances  or  this 
turbulent  man.    I  (hall  only  add,  that  I  will  dip 

S>fe  feveral,  whom  I  know  to  wifk  him  well,  to 
llicitfor  his  eftablifhment  inpowef,  that  you  may 
feem  to  yield  to  their  entreaties*  and  the  ftncflfe  be 
the  lefs  liable  to  be  difcovered.  I  hope  to  have  the 
honour  to  attend  your  Majefty  in  a  few  daysy  which 
I  will  do  privately,  that  my  public  prcfence  may 
give  him  no  umbrage.  Rt.  W. 

EPIGRAMS, 
IF  George*  to  prove  that  Johnny  did  not  rule, 
Turn'd  the  proud  mortal's  brother  out  of  fchool* 
Our  rulers  now  admitting  them  £gain, 
Dcmonftratively  prove  they're  Jobnnfs  men. 
*  Geoige  G 11— e 

Sir  Bob  o'ercame  a  P— -It — y  and  a  S— -ds, 

With  honours  ftopt  their  mouths,  and  tied  their 

hands  \ 
But  the  great  Thane  has  greater  wonders  hit, 
Having  ta'en  in  the  world's  late  wonder,  P— *# 

EPITAPH  ontbtlateVf.V. 

C M,  no  friend  to  truth,  in  fraud  fincerev 

In  aft  unfaithful,  and  from  honour  clear; 
Who  broke  his  promife,  ferv'dhis  private  ends  * 
Who  gained  a  title  and  who  toft  all  friend* ; 
DifhonouiM  by  himfelf,  bynoneajbprov\ii 
Curs'd,  fcorn'd,  and  hated,  even  by  fbgk  he  loVd 

INTEL* 
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INTELLIGENCE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

London  July,  30,  1766. 
YESTERDAY  expired,  in  a  fit  of  defperate 
frenzy,  the  once  blazing  William  Pynfent>  Efq* 
which  name  he  lately  affumed  upon  the  fucceffion 
to  an  eftate  which  was  left  him  by  a  mjtake.  He 
has  for  fome  time  laboured  under  a  complication  of 
luft  of  power  and  penfion,  treachery,  ingratitude, 
di&ppomtment,  revenge,  and  mifceconomy :  but 
it  is  thought  the  immediate  caufc  of  his  death  was 
a  fracture  in  his  head,  followed  with  a  delirium, 
occafioned  toy  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  where  he 
ttas  fcrambling  for  an  higher  title,  and  another  pen- 
Son.  He  was  led  to  this  rock  by  a  northern  GUIDE, 
in  whofe  conduct  he  placed  more  confidence  than 
in  the  experienced  affe&ion  of  a  friend  whofe  piu- 
jdence  and  virtue  had  often  faved  him.  He  will 
fhortly  be  interred,  in  the  ufual  ftatc,  in  the  dormi- 
tory of  hh  political  predeceflbrs,  whofe  virtues  he 
equalled,  and  whofe  examples  he  h;s  followed. 
All  ranks  of  people  are  in  deep  difconfolation  for 
an  accident  fo  fetal  to  the  name  of  PATRIOTISM, 
this  event  bringing  to  their  remembrance  the  like 
miferabk  end  of  another  W.  P.  of  famous  memory, 
who  broke  his  neck  about  25  years  ago,  and  was 
buried  in  the  fame  grave.  What  is  very  remark* 
able,  the  deceafed  befpoke  a  fhroud  for  himfelf, 
trimmed  with  ermine,  of  the  fame  pattern  ufed 
upon  the  former  occafion. 

The  PITT,  a  firft  rate*  being  much  damaged 
in  the  head,  in  a  late  ertdfe  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland, 
Is  paid  off  and  laid  up  at  Chatham,  where  {he  is  to 
ferveas  tftvrejbip.  On  examination,  her  timbers, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  true  Enrlijb  heart 
of  oa^  turn  out  to  be  nothing  riaore  than  mere 
{candingyof  a  rotten  Scotch  fir. 

It 
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It  is  much  feared  alio,  fined  this  unhappy  diico- 
very,  that  the  timber  of  the  Britamit*  another  ftrft 
rate,  will  be  all  found  to  be  unfound,  and  that  moft 
of  the  (hips  in  the  government**  ferooe  will  turn 
out  to  be  compofcd  of  the  factfe  rotten  materials* 

It  is  determined  that  the  Temple  of  Liberty  at 
$tower  notwkhftanding  the  ganvktnefs  at  kaftruc* 
ture,  (hall  be  worn  out  without btmgb€mfifie& 

An  addrefs  tea  late  Gteat  Commoner— become  a  lit- 
tle Pccf. 
My  Lord, 

YO UR  Lordfhip  having  failed  in  procuring  the 
adulatory  addrefies  or  the  great  city  to  our 
mod  gracious  Sovereign*  (though  attempted  by 
your  north-end  friend)  which,  as  ufuat,  to**  pro- 

S>fed  to  have  centered  in  yourfelf ;  or  which*  ag^c»- 
y  to  your  ufuai  modefty,  you  would  have  ap- 
plied to  yourfelf;  I  muft  defire  you  to  accept  of 
the  following  from  an  individual,  who  has,  for  3Q 
ye^rs  paft,  .looked  upon  you  with  wonder  and  afto* 
nifhment ;  at  the  fame  time  I  muft  candidy  ac- 
knowledge I  an*  at  a  lofe  tt>  determine  whether  your 
words  and  deeds,  or  the  infatuation  of  the  multi- 
tude, are  the  greateft  fubjedfcs  for  amazement.  Your 
*ords,  your  works,  my  Lord,  have  been  repeat- 
edly  founded  in  our  ears,  and  the  latter,  I  am  per- 
fuadedy  will  never  be  forgot  by  lateft  pofte- 
lity. 

It  is  an  arduous  talk  to  recapitulate  our  forrows 
and  our  fuflfermgs  ;  mfundtm  renovare  delerem  \  but 
it  is,  however,  at  this  time  neceflary,  and  there* 
fore  I  fhall  attempt  it,  and  fet  before  thee  the  things 
which  thou  haft  done,  though  'tis  pain  and  grief  to 
me,  but  in  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 
•  Nature,  my  Lord,  had  granted  you-  the  powers 
of  fpeech,  or  elocution,  (not. of  true,  found  elo- 
quence) by  which  you  wfcre  capable  of  rendering 

fervice 
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feroc&.  to  vpur  country  j  but  you  abufcd  thefe  fa 
cultics,  ana  perverted  their  proper  end:  infteadaf 
rendering  them  ferviceable,  by  making  them  fuh-, 
lervient  to  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  you  env 
plpyed  them  as.  inftruments  of  your  ambition :  in- 
ftead  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  their  true 
intereft,.  you  have  thrown  dull  in  them  to  their 
confufion :  You  h»ve  blinded  them  by  vain  Ipeeches- 
and  ftipulated  them  10  confent  to>  and  approve  of 
mcafures  which  led  ftrait  to  ruin. 

You  (at  out*  my.  Lord,  with  oppofing  and  abu- 
fiqc  one  of  the  ablefi;  minifters  this  kingdom  ever 
had ;  in  which  you  ftigmatized  the  monarch  with 
•qieakaefs,  or  wickednefri  in  faft,  you infuhed the 
Prince  in  perfon.  You  diftrelled  government,  an4 
ruiaed  the  minifter*  and  you  immediately  after- 
wards joined  in  protecting  the  man  *  by  Which,  whe- 
ther Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  guilty  or  innocent^ 
you  were  guilty  of  the  higheft  injuftice  to  the  Prince, 
the  people,  and  the  minifter.  You  accepted^  and 
held  a  large  legacy,  when  you  knew  that,  in  for  a 
CQxfcitnti<£<>  you  had  no  equitable  right  or  pretence 
to  it. 

,  You  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  Ible  caufe  of 
railing  a  feiment  in  the  nation,  which  rendered  the 
utnacrft  feverityof  punifhmentneceffary,  precluded 

mercy,  and  procured  the of  A — r-B— •    You 

infulted  the  monarch,  you  wounded  the  heart  of 

the  {good  old  K by  your  barborous  and  inib* 

kat  lnve&ves  againft  his  paternal  territories.  You 
raifed  an  inveterate  and  difhonourable  abhorrence 
among  the  people  tQ  all  foreign  countries  On  the  con- 
tinent. .You  vowed,  you  lwore,  that  no  Ehglifll 
fbldier,.  or  guinea,,  fljould  ever  be  tranfported  thi- 
ther \  you  Sormed  your  monarch's  clofet,  forced 
vourfelf  intopower^  broke  all  jour  vows,  and  o— s, 
broke  the  ccttventoon  by  which  we  were  releafed 
from,  a  continental  wair>.  and  poured  an  inundation 

ef 


ef  Englifh  troops  and  Enellh  riches  into  that  golf. 
Was  this  ignorance,  weaknefs,  or  wickednefs ?— 
We  all  know  experimentally,  and  woefully  feel 
that  it  was  ruinous. 

Did  the  fuccefs  we  met  with  i»  the  conquefts  made 
during  your  abfolute  adminifhation,  arife  from  your 
capacity,  knowledge,  or  understanding  ?  Was 
every  iuccefsful  plan  youf's,  and  did  not  almofl 
crcty  one  of  them  fail  at  firft  (one  entirely,  viz. 
Rochfort)frotn  ignorance  ?  Were  your  letters  fraught 
with  language  fit  to  infpire  men  with  a  fpirit  to  as- 
cend the  fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  ftorm  a  breach; 
vrovAdfprtading  the  warm  alarm  do  this  ? 

Was  your  plan  of  facrificing  the  brave  BritiJh 
blood,  and  treafure ;  in  lopping  off  the  branches 
one  by  one,  when  the  axe  mould  have  been  laid  at 
firft  to  the  rootbf  the  tree-,  the  work  of  an  able  Or 
a  weak  head  ?  Was  your  leaving  the  French  iflands, 
(the  fource  of  their  riches,  the  finews  of  war)  un- 
conquered  till  the  laft,  a  proof  of  your  abilities? 
But  where  w?s  your  great  merit  in  conducting  a 
war  with  conqueft,  at  aq  expence  which  might  have 
purchafed  (he  ftp  Ample  of  the  whole  ?  Where 
was  your  merit  in  condu&ng  4  war,  when,  through 
the  blindnefs  of  the  people,  infatuated  by  your  paf- 
lions,  fupplies  were  granted  without  oppolioon, 
which  were  as  much  the  aftoniftiment  of  mankind, 
as  they  are  now  become  the  lamentation  of  every 
thinking  and  feeling  individyal  of  this  miferablc 
country  ?  The  greateft  difljculties  which  ever  dif- 
trefied  anyminiftry  from  carrying  on  a  war,  pro- 
ceeded from  enemies  at  home :  You  had  none  of 
thefe  to  complain  of:  don't  ijiiftake  my  meaning, 
my  Lord,  enemies  you  furelv  had,  and  many  ;— 
every  ibbef,  honeft,  uhdeluded  man  in  the  king- 
dom was  fuch ;  but  you  had  no  oppofers ;  you  reign- 
ed Lord  Paramount.  If  your  Lordfhip  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  reafon  or  their  non-oppofition,  I 

will 
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wiH  inform. y6u*  The  mfednefs,  "the  blmdnefe*  thfe 
*ntKufiafin  of  the  people  w&ftgfeat,  (heaVenfafavy 
ing  pcrmitied  you  to  bet&e  Hiflxumem  of  their  do- 
iufibn,.  in  6rdet  to  tktir  futuW  humiliation^  as  a 
{>unijBitnent  for  thfeir  wickednds)  that  amy  fudi  at- 
tempt would  haverbeen  vain ;  they  loved  thefir  cofcn- 
tty  too  well  toh&zoni  hfc  immediate  nrin  by  any  fruit- 
less attempt. to  ftem  the  tide  of  popular  fury  and 
madnefs.  They  knew  your  incapacity,  your  ina- 
bility to  gm/'*  but  they  knew  alio*  that  the  peo- 
J>le  could  not  be  iaqy  way  made  fcnfiHe  of  it  but  by 
idling.  They  would  not  give  you  the  lead  room 
to  complain  Or  0pp6firion,  of  want  of  power,  of 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  wa!r.  They  knewt, 
if  they  gave  you  line  enough,  what  muft  happen-. 
But  apy  child  in  politics,  With  your  power,  and 
thofe  means  you  were  mailer  of,  would  have  done 
erery  thing  which  was  done*  thart  is,  acquire,  du- 
ring your  guidance,  not  only  better,  but  at  a  much 
ids  expence  both  of  blood  and  treafure. 

But  the  great,  the  fole  end  of  war  is  to  acquire 
pea£e :  There  they  knew  you  were  ftill  more  impo- 
tent :  you,  yourfejf,  my  Lord^  were  not  fo  weak 
as  not  to  be  fenfible  of  it.  You  had,  indeed,  ren- 
dered that  tafk  infinitely  more  difficult  from  .your 
own  imprudeftce.  You  had  teifed  the  paflions  of 
the  people  to  a  pitch  of  defire  and  expe&atioi* 
which  h  was  impaffible,  in  the  nature  of  things', 
ever  to  gtatify  or  content.  You  had  transformed 
them  from  merchants  to  conquerors.  Your  Ga- 
zettes extraordinary;  your. vain,  idle  proceffions \ 
yourTower  guns,  bonfifes,  and  illuminations,  had 
neated  and  turned  their  brains  j  conqueft,  not  com* 
merce,  became  their  darling  paflion  i  and,  like 
your  ambnioA,  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  till  they 
had  graiped  tmry  thing  which:  remained.  T6 
J>a&ate  the  daughter  in  North  -  America*,  you 
proclaimed  that  *  all  Canada,  muft:  be  oursy  to 
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be  cV6r  retained  by  us ;  but  you  might,  you  ought 
to  have  known,  that  the  retaining  that  country,  and 
wholly  driving  out  the  French,  would  be  impoli- 
tic, and  a  real  millftone  to  England ;  that  a  riling 
and  flourifhing  people,  as  our  colonies  were,  would 
infallibly  afpire  at  independency,  and  be  produc- 
tive of  troubles  in  time.  A  minifter  fit  for  guid~ 
ing,  fhould  not  be  a  fhort-fighted  politician :  you 
fhould  not  have  imprefied  the  people  with  a  paffion 
for  any  particular  conqueft,  till  you  were  fure  it 
could  be  retained  with  prudence,  fafety,  and  found 
policy.  At  length  you  became  fenfible  that  the 
nation  wis  tottering  under  the  load  of  your  dear 
bought  conqueft;  that  we  were  exhaufted  both  of 
men  and  money:  unable  to  recruit  our  armies,  or 
to  man  our  fleets,  without  taking  almoft  every  hu£ 
bandman,  labourer,  and  artificer  from  their  em- 

Sloyments,  eflential  to  our  very  exifbence :  That  our 
lips  wanted  repair,  our  navy  to  be  encreafed,  be- 
ing infufficient  to  defend  and  proteft  our  commerce 
and  conquefts  already  made  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  to  maintain  even  a  defenfivc  war :  That 
the  neceflary  fupplies  for  thefe  purpofes  could  not 
be  raifed  but  with  difficulty  and  great  diftrefs,  (not- 
withftanding  the  large  fums  in  the  hands  of  parti- 
culars) as  none  would  lend  without  fufficient  fecu- 
rity,  and  higher  intereft,  proportionable  to  the 
wants  of  government;  and  the  taxes  were  then  en- 
creafed to  that  enormous  height,  which,  from  their 
natural  confequence,  the  rife  of  the  necelTaries  of 
life  and  of  labour,  would  difable  and  preclude  us 
from  any  foreign  trade.  You  faw  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  alarmed  yrith  the  apparent,  though  mad 
attempt  of  our  grafping  at  auniverfal  monarchy  of 
the  feas  and  of  trade,  preparing  to  flop  this  rage 
for  Daughter  and  conquefts  which  you  had  infpired, 
and  a  new  and  frefh  enemy  entering  the  lifts  againft 
your  in  order  to  ftpp  this  madneft  j  at  the  fame 
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time  that  a  feeble  friend  muft  be  prote&ed *  that 
your  continental  array  could  neither  be  recruited 
or  drawn  home.  Thefe  things,  I  fay,  you  proba- 
bly few  •,  if  you  did  not,  you  were  the  blinded  of 
mankind :  you  therefore  wifhed  for  peace ;  but 
you  were  become  fenfible  your  talents  were  not 
equal  to  that  arduous,  but  moft  virtuous  talk. 
You  fweated  for  that  vain,  empty  found  of  popula- 
rity, to  which  you  had  ever  offered  incenfe ;  for  • 
which  you  had  facrificed  an  honeft,  brave,  but  cre- 
dulous people,  whom  you  firft  deceived  under  the 
mafk  of  patriotifm,  and  then  brought  to  the  brink 
of  deftruftion.  You  dreaded  their  awaking  from 
thofe  golden  dreams  into  which  you  had  lulled 
them;  you  dreaded  their  juft  refentment,  perhaps, 
not  without  reafon ;  you  were  fenfible,  that  fucn  a 
peace,  as  reafon,  founded  on  our  cxhauftcd  condi- 
tion, would  point  out  to  be  truly  fafe  and  ftri&ly 
honourable,  would  be  execrated  by  thofe  whom 
you  had  fcrewed  up  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  Quix- 
otifm,  and  who  would  meafure  the  goodnefs  of  any 
peace  to  be  obtained,  by  the  expence  of  the  war, 
and  by  thofe  fufferings  which  they  muft,  as  they 
now  do,  feel  from  the  confequences  of  your  extra- 
vagance. You  were  fenfible  how  open  you  had  laid 
yourfelf  during  your  ufurpation,  how  many  blots, 
there  were  to  hit  in  your  guidance,  and  you  had 
iieither  courage  to  fubmit  to  your  fate,  or  virtue 
enough  to  make  atonement.  Thofe  poifonous  feeds 
in  human  nature,  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge, 
barred  the  door  to  every  noble  virtue.  To  fecure 
your  tottering  popularity,  to  extricate  yourfelf  from 
thofe  dangers  into  which  your  pride  had  drawn  you* 
and  your  ignorance  involved  the  public,  you  arro- 
gantly propofed  a  ftep  to  be  taken,  equally  diftxo-. 
nourabk  as  hazardous,  and  which  you  well  knew 
would  be  as  (hocking  to  thofe,  who  had  thefafetyi 
honour,  and  welfare  of  their  country  at  .heart,  as 
.-.•.,  V  2  ~ .  it 


it  would  be  plcafing  to  the  giddy,  Heated  and  de- 
luded multitude,  whom  you  had  been  guiding  to 
the  btink  of  deftnuftion. 

By  your  haughty  and  immediate  refignarion, 
while  you  recovered  your  drooping  popularity,  and 
eafed  your  fboulders  from  a  burthen  you  wanted 
ability  and  courage  to  fupport,  you  laid  a  plan  to 
ruin  any  fucceflbrs.  But  Providence,  ever  a  friend 
to  Tfrifiiom  and  honefty,  fecured  their  fuccefL  The 
meafures  purfued,  procured  honour  in  conqueft, 
and  your  fucceflbrs  then  boldly,  bravely,  and  vir- 
tuoufly  put  a  flop  to  ruinous  daughter,  and  faved 
this  kingdom  from  immediate  deftru&ion.  The 
moment  was  feized  before  our  enemies  had  reco- 
vered from  their  panic,  or  difcovered  the  deplor- 
able ftate  we  were  in,  or  our  inability  to  cany  on 
even  a  defenfive  war  two  years  longer,  without  fall~ 
ing  into  an  abfojute  and  total  bankruptcy  and  per- 
dition. Peace  was  made,  to  which  ibber-thinking, 
honefl:  men  and  true  patriots  had  but  one  otne£tiag\ 
yiz.  that  of  our  retaining  too  much,  yet  this  was 
founded  on  nceeffity,  a  neceflity  into  which  you  had 
thrown  Us,  It  was  vifible  to  every  unprejudiced 
perfon,  that  we  fhould  quickly  want  iecyriry  for 
the  dependance  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother-coun- 
try, in.  order  to  their  aiding  and  agisting  her  to  heal 
thofe  wounds  they  had  been  the.  primary  ceufe  of 
making.  The  restraining  the  French  within  pro* 
per  bounds,  would  have  anfwered  every  juft,  cquk* 
able,  and  falutary  purpofc,  and  the  leaving  them 
within  thofe  bounds,  would  have  proved  the  beft 
pledge  and  fecurity  to  the  equitable  and  neceffiuy 
dependance  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother-country* 
But  this  you  had  rendered  imprafticable.— Your 
perfeverancc  in  keeping  up  anjraofities  and  divifions 
in  the  kingdoms,  ami  ia  fomenting  feuds,  difahkd 
the  miniftrf  from  profecuting  with  fkfety  fuch  other 
meafures,  as  might  have  balanced  that  unfortunate* 

though 
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t&Wgh  rieteffitfy  ftep;  and  as  popularity  will  cf 
ttturfe  fink,  untefi  frequently  Simulated  by  fbme 
frdh  efforts,  yau  rofe  up  the  public  champion  of 

S  *ftd  proclaimed  yburfett  the  friend  of  thole, 

mhx>  wetfe  riftng  (againft  their  own  true  interefts)  oil 
tfre  diftrefles  of  their  parents  arid  patrons,  and  let- 
ting up  for  total  independency.  To  thefe  divi- 
fiaro  of  your  feeing  and  cherilhing  we  owe  the  pre1- 
fen*  litentioufriefi,  from  which  we  already  fuller  fe 
much,  and' from  whence  we  Tiave-ftill  greater  dan- 
gers tfr  ap ptehend.  To  thefe  we  owe  the  non  pay- 
ment of  Canada  Wife,  Manilla  ranfom,  and  other 
difegrdcable  caufes  of  complaint,4  from  our  enemies, 
**ho,  awakened  from  their  ftupor,  are  able  to  dif- 
txrtw  dttr  real  tfekkriefe*  and  learn,  that  a  kingdom 
divided  agamft  itfelf  caimo*  ftand; 

Ancl  now,  iriy  Ldrd,  Having  fum'd  up^  in  as  fet* 
words  as  the  ftibj*6fr  would  permit,  not  all,  but 
feme  of-  the*  ftrofb  materiaF  adte  of  the  late  Great 
Commdrier,  As 'he  was  (injurronfly  to  the  epithet) 
fitted;  of  atcui*d  iftemory,  rfhalldraw  this  extfa- 
©rdEtoary  adflitefi  tofeeondufron.  Yoiir:  late  tra*i£ 
ftfttems,  ill  regard  to  your  peerage  and  place,  &te 
yet-t»6  dark*^JnTfyfterious  for  rtie  to  be  quite  dear 
ki  their  motive**  my  notions,  hbtfe\ter,  I  fhall  gjVe 
ycrti :  AH  mafckJnd  acknowledged  ydur  pride  and 
ambition  wereirffttiable,  and  that  thofepaffions  be- 
ing fe  outtiagpoufly  ftrcmg,  to^re  the  aflcmblage  of 
all  others  which  human  natui*e  h  big  ^rith ;  that  dl 
ytmr  paflions  were  united  lit  that  one  fingfe  lilft  of 
gliding,  cKflfcting,  and  governing  your  Prince,  your 
mtowfiibjefts,  and  allmanfcirid.  I  was  oijce  inclined 
tobeof th*tofc>»rtoh,  but  tJiefirff  fegaty  rarfecf  atloutft 
taf  me :  Hbwever,  your  penfion,  your  P — f—  eftate^ 
your  treatment  of  the  fieir  at  law,  ybur  waht  of  ge- 
fierofity,  and  your  new  finecure  place,  have  con- 
vinced me,  that  to  tftd  loft  after  tyranny  of  pbweri 
was  added' ahdr  joined  tftat  execrable  vice,  avarice; 
P  $  aluft. 
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a  luft  after  riches.  Thefe  two  vices,  ambition  arid 
avarice  united,  in  a  ruler,  are  fare  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  ftate.  By  obtaining  the  peerage  and  the 
place,  you  have  in  fome  degree  gratified  your  two 
predominant  paffions ;  poflibly  your  felf-opinion 
may  prompt  you  to  flatter  yourfelf  with  yetfaving 
or  recovering  your  former  popularity,  but  yoja  may 
depend  upon  it,  fuch  hopes  arc  as  vain  as  they  are 
haughty ;  you  are  now  funk  for  ever  in  the  efteem 
even  of  thofe  who  were  moft  blinded,  moft  deluded, 
and  deceived  by  you.  Think  not  on  pra&ifing  any 
more  your  former  low  arts  and  cunning— double 
the  length  of  your  words,  triple  ypur  long-winded 
orations,  encircle  yourfelf  in  ells  of  flannel,  weep, 
figh,  fing,  or  totter  ftill  more  on  your  crutches- 
it  will  not  do — the  farce  is  now  over,  the  curtain  is 
dropt :  change  fides  again,  abufe  the  Scot,  drop 
your  new  connexions,  endeavour  to  acquire  newer ; 

abufe  the  miniftry,  infult  the  M- *  huff",  bluiter, 

bully,  and  refign — ^it  will  av^il  you  not;  the 
enchantment  is  broke,  and  at  an  end *  the  feat  you 
degrade,  by  being  lifted  into  it,  will  not  fupport 
you  \  your  quondam  behaviour  will  not  quadrate 
.with  the  facred  place  you  are  unworthily  exalted  to ; 
your  rants  will  not  there  procure  a  hear  him  •,  you 
will  now  meet  with  your  fuperiors  in  every  quality  \ 
and,  believe  me,  the  peoples'  eyes  are  now  fo  tho- 
roughly opened,  that  none  of  your  baneful  arts  will 
ever  blind  them  again. 

...  For  my  part,  I  mud  own,  that  if  you  ever  did 
an  aft  worthy  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  your 
country,,  'tis  this  Iaft ;  accept,-  therefore,  my  Lord, 
of  my.  aildrefs  of  thanks  to  you  on  this  occafion, 
whica  meets  with  my  entire  approbation.  From 
this  a&  you,  in  fome  degree,  merit  my  forgivenefs 
of  the  manifold  iufferings  you  have  brought  on  the 
prefenr  race,  and  entailed  on  their  pofterity.  Great 
vices  feldom  fail  of  bringing  on  their  own  punith- 

mcnL 
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Iftcnt.  I*ride  and  afhbition  create  the  ftrorigeft  mor- 
tifications, and  thefe  are  the  fuffettftgs  of  the  d — d# 
To  thefc  I  miift  refign  you,  as  you  aire  felo  defei 

I  now  conclude  fo  far  in  charity  with  you,  as  to 
declare,  as  a  human  being*  that  I  feel  fo  much  for 
your  wretched  ft&te*  that  if  pity  was  not  a-kin  to 
love,  I  fhoUld-  have  feme  compaffion  for  you, 

FrmAeQ^mtrf^  A.  B. 

•  P.-  S*  Would  y«W  in  iny  ddgtee  atone  for  the  fuf- 
ferings  you  have  brought  on  your  country*  throw 
up  your  penfion  and  your  place  \  fettle  an  honour- 
able annuity  on  Sir  R— *— -  P — >— •,  fhake  handi 
wkh  your  much  injured  brothers,  Lord  — ■ — -  and 
Mr.  — — -,  and  retire  into  the  country  for  ever ; 
and,  that  you  may  not  be  void  of  all  cdnfolation, 
you  may  reflect,  that  (however  different  from  your 
intentions)  you  are  nevercheleft  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing concord ;  that  you  have  proved  a  monitor 
Co  the  people,  and  taught  and  convinced  them,  how 
weak  their  judgments  are  in  the  choice  of  a  friend, 
a  patron,  a  patriot;  how  inadequate  they  are  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  man,  how  unfit  to  chufe,  to 
force  a  miniftcr  on  their  monarch ;  more  efpecially 
on  the  Prince  now  fitting  on  the  throne,  endowed 
with  every  quality  by  nature,  ftudy  and  inclination* 
to  make  his  fubjeds  truly  great  and  really  happy. 
Thus  in  your  fall,  ahdfrom  your  fall,  other  vain 
pretenders  to  an  intimation  of  your  preemption 
will  be  warned  from  dafhing  on  the  rock  on  which 
at  length  you  have  fplk ;.  and  the  people,  by  turn- 
ing a  deal  ear  to  loquacious  infolence,  become  wife* 
prudent,  and  loyal  fubjedts  to  the  beft  of  Kings. 
Thus,  my  Lord,  you  may  have  one  fingle  merito-* 
rious  aft  to  dwell  upon  and  confole  yourfelf  with. 


P  4  O* 
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0/j  the  frequent.  Chaygcs^  and.  new  Meafurer. 

THE  variety  o£  perfeasfc  ^fco%  uashja  a,  va*y 
lhort<?CH»P^Qf:)5|arSi  fe»Y$  bg*a  pmteoed 
to  the  pwfc  uuhp  firi*  Wptoy/BeijkteiQf  «h^  ft**e* 
bath  diveijted  oj*j-  %StenSpg; ftoip.  4  9K>*e  i&pprtttt 
objeft;  from  the  i?)g9&n§*  tk<&fow<9^le$.  OF- 
meant  to  purfue.  Amufed  and  deluded  by  a  fuc- 
c?ffior|  or  illuftrious  names,  ^e  JbsQS&  teftl)?  had 
time  or  inclination  to  confidcr  their  different  fyftems 
o{  ac^ji#r$u$>g,  %fd_  h*ro  tea*  nfcw&  *tfx»n£to 
Hnow-by  whpi»  efi^lojfjpgnts  W€0et&Ug4  ^afthpw 
they  wen?.  <jxec«|e^_  Ifci$,a*  xffitt^fd^ai^ip^. 
qftifi^us.  QQflfqqueaoi  o£  a.f^w»troJi^g<fc  of  Wfa 
ijjftgrs,  thafel&en^^iftfcc^in.fci^ 
fye-jghjened  by,  th^4i^^^M^<»ixo^half^fomafl(j| 
ijHOlftsrsj  %»d.  broke*  iseaforea,.  vsticfe  glide  beftn* 
oy*>  WSh.  w4  few*  t*>  oxift:  and,  petife  wftotm 
Ojhgr  cayfc  or  ©flfcfl*  Ift.  indeed,,  thev  TOW'  aoyi 
tf^th  in  a&  idpfe  V&J&/Q9PP  tt>  hayc  boeib  adpptcA 
for  foiw  ywrs.pflfe  tfrafittagreittft  oigqqt^re  but* 
places  of  profit  qs>  takan.in  themoft.ferioM^icwv 
tfoit-the bufine&:QC ttaro  i«. fcfyittbte education ft>c 
youphy.  or  amuftmenti.for.  *ge,.  w»  thmrfhpuliqjftty 
W&  tp,adiaire^  Qr.  psrhap*  envy  th^ir  gwd/ortaiK*. 
vhQ  Had  efg^pedrtift  toil  qfi  deferwag  iuch  fppnt*-. 
ijegil$.  iparka  of  Royal,  ftyaur.  Ifcit  if  ifr  b*  ftUl.  * 
prevailing  opinion,  nowtWfeif)ding<  any,  U*<*  rotate 
Yours  to  prqy<  the  contrary,,  thap  even.  **  \qmXt 
routine  of  ojfice  may  i^uii^'iwe  deffret.of ^epe-r 
ricace-,— that  tte.Qrdin<^<a*t^^ 
demand  a  fpqeies  of  ^a^v^fonjewhfttdi8tmiit?f»» 
the  heat. and j^tulwce  oft  yautifc.  or.  th» tronufaii 
reftleflridi  or  ag^;  and  thatthc.nicAriQircuipftiyacw 
-  aod  difpofitkw  of  governmoftr  o£  thcmfelye^  oatt 
,  for  fupQrk>r^bttlUie3,  it  becores  of  public  mratflat 
to  enquire,  and  of  private  duty  to  point  out  the  con-* 
fequences*of  a  fucceffiofa  of  minifterial  changes, 

wherein 
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whirein  nether  experience,  nor  aftmajrt,  ao*  *&* 
htaes  appealed  to  have  been,  regarded  But  fince 
the  jnodeto  politics  of  the  p*ef$  ace  ufuattyno  mote 
than  theaccwJktbn  wdfefcace  of  party,  and  for  that 
reafoa  are  but  ill  calculated  either  to  inftruft  or 
pcriwadev  we  (hall  proceed  upon'  a  different  priB- 
Qipky  abftra&ed  fnom  the  pcaife  or  ceiafurc  o# 
poribos:  qs*  of  parties^  We  dutifully  rely  upon  his* 
M^^s  flt»cioii5iictentiom.  fb*  the.  good  of  his 
peojple*  Every?  change  off  his  feyant5:>5  a  proof  of 
&$  3RKk*y  to,  place  his  aflairs.  inu  iiudt  hands,  as 
mighft  i£  ppffibte^.  fatisfy  bi&  fiibjett^;  but  every 
frcbi  change*  is;  alib  m  acknowledgfhent  that  the 
gjwatsft  and  bell  xrf;  Princes  may  be  repeatedly  de- 
cotowL  Eadufbseofi^ 
many  cHfiDtea&frtei  o£  me a  \«ett  qualified  ft>r  the 
eoodttft  tf  national  jtafihefs,  the  very  article  of 
changing  roiitifters  i*  aaevil  o£  the  firft  magnitude^ 
Pei^x^\«thifqrioi<  of  office^  whereof  chey  find 
tte^miivea  wholfer  ignorant*  and opprefled  with  a* 
weight  of  fcufincfcy  nbc  only  new  to  them,  but  pro- 
bably kfir  ia  difonflter  by  their  predeceflbns,  th^  firft 
maqtha  of  their  admi^iflratiori  aup  necei&rify  fa- 
criiked  toJgnarance  andconftifion.  Their  plea  06 
oewxieft  ia  office*  and  their  dfcnumd  of  fome  rca- 
fbnahte  fum*tp£?mtte  plans,  which,  perhaps*  wen* 
nraen  ftrma*^  muft  o£  cousfe  be  admitted  >  but  be- 
fire  tho  period  annves,  at  which  a  well-founded 
judgment:  mighn,  be  formed  of  their  condu&v  wo 
ieathom  fuddfcniy'difcaiided,  and/  the  nation  again 
eKpofedttothc  fcmc  inconvenience  and  diftrefs: thorn 
their  fuctdJfors.  f 

.  Ith&needlcfi.to  afafeme  that*  uncter  a^motfe  of 
adrdniftradon  fo  wwk  and  fo  upfteady-,  neither  thrf 
honourofitheinatiomoan-be  flippopoed  with  firmnefs 
and  dignity,  nor  public  bufinefs  carried  on  with  re- 
gularity* and-  difpaictu  But- in  a  view,  Ifcfi  ■  obvious 
thto  dknger.  will  b&  found. mono  alarnpng*  Y«  if 
map  be  thought  almoft  a  paradox  to  aflert,  that 

;" '  frequent 
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frequeht  changes  in  the  King's  minifterial  lervaittsr 
violate  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution.   In  every  other 
form  of  government,  a  fucceffion  of  different  per- 
fons  in  the  great  offices  of  date  is  a  part  of  their 
conftitution ;  an  evil  inherent  in  it,  but  neceffary 
to  its  exiftence.     The  republic  trembles  for  her  li- 
berty }  the  tyrant  for  his  power.     But  it  is  ia  vain 
that  our  wife  conftitution  hath  comprehended  all 
the  virtues  and  excluded  the  def&ts  of  every  other 
form  of  government  *  in  vain  have  our  laws  pro- 
vided for  the  uniform  and  permanent  action  or  the 
executive  power,  if  the  hands  that  are  to  exert  and 
carry  into  effect  the  authority  of  the  firft  magifbate, 
have  neither  fteadinefs  nor  ftrength.    It  were  nu- 
gatory to  fay  that  our  laws  give  firmnefs  and  liabi- 
lity to  that  magiftracy,  ia  which  the  executive  power 
rcfides,  yet  that  the  miniftry,  to  whom  that  power 
is  delegated,  and  who,  in  all  views  of  government 
and  of  refponfibility,  do  really  poflefs  the  power 
and  reprefent  the  perfon  of  the  Sovereign,  may  be 
appointed  and  difcarded  by  a  lefs  than  annual  rota- 
tion.    The  defign  of  the  conftitution  in  providing 
for  the  regular  and  fteady  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  learned  their  li- 
berty by  a  conftant  fluctuation  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  legiflative  and  judicial  powers,  is  utterly  defeat- 
ed •,  and  if  fuch  a  mode  of  adminiftration  be  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Turkey  or  Morocco,  it  is  only  fo 
to  the  minifters  themfelves,  who  are  not  liable  to 
be  ftrangled  upon  their  difmiflion  from  employ- 
ment, and  who,  indeed,  are. hardly  allowed  time 
to  delerve  it.   *  I  would  not  be  thought  to  mean  that 
the  places  of  minifters  ftiould  be  for  life.  No  greater 
calamity  could  happen  to  a  nation.    But  the  next 
to  it  in  degree  is  to  have  them  frequently  and  ar- 
bitrarily removed. 

If  there  be  a  poflible  remedy  for  thefe  diforders, 
it  is  high  time  to  have  it  applied*    If  a  whole  na- 
tion 
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tion  can  hi  contented  with  afyftem  of  government 
fo  loofe  and  fo  depraved  (for  a  change  of  hands  and 
uncertainty  of  mcafurcs  feem  now  reduced  to  a  fyf- 
tem)  much  more  if  they  can  applaud  the  levity  and 
weaknefs  that  only  varies  their  diftrefs,  the  profpe& 
before  us  will  be  almoft  .defperate.  If  they  can  be, 
habituated  to  fee  with  indifference  their  moil  efien- 
tial  interefts  made  the  fport  of  ignorance,  of  vanity, 
and  avarice,  without  any  fteady  diredtion  from  the 
crown,  what  hope  will  remain  of  ever  recovering, 
from  anarchy  and  confiifibn.  To  fay  the  truth, 
fuch  bafe  fupinenefs  will  neither  deferve.compaP 
fion  nor  relief.  Sir,  no  man  can  feel  more  intimately 
than  I  do  for  the  affii&ions  with  which  the  beft  of 
fovereigns  is  furrounded  and  oppreffed.  Anxious 
as:  he  is  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  what  muflr 
he  fuffer  at  being  involved  in  the  diftra&ioro  of  a 
worthleis  tribe,  who  only  contend  with  one  another 
in  what  manner  they  can  moft  torment  their  mafter 
and  ruin  his  fubje&s.  It  is  no  violation,  of  duty 
an4  affection,  to  him  to  declare  loudly,  what  his 
gracious  heart  is  but  too  fenfible  of*-?Wjg  are  ill 
governed.  A  good  Englifliman  may  and  will  be 
attached  to  the  perfon  of  a  good  Prince,  while  he 
beholds  the  conduit  ofhisfervants  with  abhorrence. 
He  will  lament  the  misfortune  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
confider  it  as  a  part. of  his  own.  .   . 

.  But  let  me  haften  to  the  great  obje&,«  which  I- 
bad  in  view,  in  writing  this  paper.  It  is  in  yainfor 
us  to  diffemble  any  longer,  or  to  conceal  our  fitua< 
tion  from  ourfelves.  We  have  hitherto  voluntarily 
fhut  oureyes  to  the  accumulated  ruin  that  has  been 
gathering  round  us.  A  debt,  of  which  few  men  can 
form  an  exaft  conception,  although  we  eafily  re- 
peat the  words  that  defcribe  it ; — the  whole  labor 
rious  part  of  our  people  driven  by  penury  todefpair, 
and  ready  with  a  ftrong  hand  to  violate,  perhaps, 
wholly  to  fubvert  the  laws  •,— our  foreign  commerce 

underfold 
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Milrrfiiitit  aadpqriftingin  twt?  market  foEmopel 
ionc  moft  coo&tarabfe  brtOfcb  of  i*  (ftrmeriy  the 
&eae  Miimt  of  ous  mtcnor  cwfency)  upon  the 
joint  of  Jind.  drffahukm  j— the  crown  of  Gnat  Bri- 
an infqlted^  and  the  n»ft  foternn  treaties  wid*  us 
arbitrarily  violated  by  dke  raoft  afcjedfc  court  in  Bs* 
rope,  notwddtikaroling  tfaae  iheir  veiy  cxaftence  de- 
paidsupoadrcpnm&iOflfof  this  coantry  y— o>  total 
krfs  of  weight  and  dignity  iaoar  cranfadaom  tfitk 
jfoscigft  powcr&w 

,  Evils.  &  numerous,  and  of  facfr  magnitude,  te- 
quae  but  one:  addition  to  make  the  ftatc  of  this 
kingdom  caKpieady  calamitous.    If  we  had*  hope 
o£  ever  being  extricated  from  them*  thisuwdk,  *n- 
fisady,  mifenahte  admlniftration  o#  affairs  ar  borne 
vowAi  deprive  as  of  it.    Mbwr  flail  amodltett 
^ebt  bediiiuniihed?^How  fliaB  die  dtfbefics  ef 
the  boUccf  the  people  be  relieved,  or  the  &a£can- 
Sapiences  of  thmrdfcf^airprtveii«ed?«--H6DWr  Jhatll 
interior  induftry  or  foreigm  commerce  be  re  vivtfdy  if 
Ae  whole  government  of  the  nation  be  relaxed* 
whidt«ij0f.be  the  cafe  a*  long  as  it  is  committed  to 
mem  ne vr  to  bofiaris,  dfttmked  among  tfcemJbtves, 
incapable  of  forming  any  fixed  genera  plan,  or  of 
pux&ine  any'  determined  Jyftotn-  of  mcafurcs  j-  and 
Vhofe  abilities  if  they  had  anjv  could  nevciy  under 
fuch  circumftances  of  weakne&and  dMira&ioR,  ope- 
«te  with  fucceft.    Thefe   refle&ionsy.  are    not 
die  exaggerations  of  a  heated  fancy.    Every  maiv 
wha  will  permit  hknfotf  tfr  examine  diem  for  a<  mo- 
ment, wtil.  to  fatisfied  thatr  they  a*c  but  oso  *t& 
fennded:    What  then  lWiatir  be  done  ^  What  de- 
fence can'  be  opposed  to  foch  complicated  rata  ?  A 
«afk  like  this  demand*  that  the  two  gi*ae  btfdfc* 
of  die  kgiUacure-fhould'  aflame  the  exercife  of  the 
jnoit  honourable  and  moft  important  duty  of  dteir 
office.    They  are  not  called  togetfe^  merely  w  pre- 
firatadrirefifei  ci  humble  diafths  fer  benefit*  not 
•  -  received 
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received,  or  to  grtot  money  fair  fervicts  not  *** 
cottoned  for,  or  to  pafs  a&s  of  indemnity  for  1*0* 
wamntfcble  ftretches  of  prerogative.  Thcfe*  how*. 
ever  ufeful*  are  aot  the  only  obje&s  of  their  duty* 
No,  by  their  inftitutkm  they  are  aflferabled  &» 
advife  their  Sovereign,  if,  indeed,  there  he  yet  room 
ft*  advice.  When  ereiy  thing  that  can  concern  i 
meat  nation  is  at  ftake,  they  are  not  to  be  over- 
fcrupulous  of  pointing  out  to  fo  goad  fc  Prince  i* 
what  manner  his  prerogative  in  the  choke  of  hit 
fervant*  might  have  been  better  exercifed.  It  k 
not  ta  be  doubted  but  that  a  firm  and  dutiful  rc* 
monftranoe  upon  the  ftate  of  the  nation*  from  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  would  be  attended  with 
a  falitfaiy  eflfeft  -,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  Imagine,  what 
the  terms  tad  purport  of  it  might  be* 

But  if  the  legtflajive  body  fhould  negleft  to  take 
a  ftep  fo  neceflary  and  fo  cot&itutkmal,  what  alter- 
native will  remain  ?  The  cafe  ha*  happened,  and 
our  conftitution  fuppofea  it  may  happen  again* 
"When  the  government  is  become  totally  weak  or 
Oppreifive  ;-~-whea  protection,  refuted  on  one  fide, 
has  loofened  the  compaft  on  the  Other  ; — and  when* 
in  fo  alarming  a  conjuncture,  the  kgiflative  powers 
are  fikfct  and  inactive;  the  collective  body  of  th# 
people  will  re-affume  their  natural  rights;  and* 
fince  the  cafe  can  neither  be  fuppofed  nor  provided 
for  by  any,  writtm  law,  they  will  be  directed  by 
the  great  original  law  of  fetf-prefervarion.  Much 
will  be  hazarded;  but  like  their  glorious  anceftors, 
they  will  redrefi  the  conftitution.  May  this  ftrug* 
gle,  or  rather  may  the  indifpenfable  ncce(fityx>f-it, 
be  far. removed.. .  V index, 


XbefubjeQ  continued. 
17 INDEX'S  letter  was  filled  with  melancholy 
V    apprehenfions  for  the  public  (afety,  drawn 
from  the  apparent  weiknefs  and  diftra&km  of  the 

councils 
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coxmcils  by  which  we  were  then  governed:  buti 
«fince  that  letter  was  publifhed,  the  ftate  of  dungs 
-has  been  confiderably  altered.  A  change  *  has  hap- 
pened, which,  but  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  little 

reafon  to  expeft.     The  noble himfelf,  to  whofe 

prudence  and  patriotifm  we  are  indebted  for  it,  ei- 
ther had,  or  meant  that  we  fhould  believe  he  had, 
a  very  different  plan  under  confideration :  it  was 
impoffible  he  could  forefee  the  event  which  has  now 
taken  place,  unlefs  he  was  always  fecretly  determi- 
ned to  referve  this  for  his  laft  refourcc.     There  was 

lately  no  prolpeft  of  harmony  among  his *s 

principal  fcrvants,  or  of  any  fteady  dire&ion  in  go- 
vernment. We  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  a 
weak,  divided  adminiftration.  If  thefe  were  evils 
fo  alarming  as  we  have  feen  reprefented,  we  have 
now  fafficicnt  reafpn  to  rejoice,  and  to  congratu- 
late ourfelves  upon  feeing  the  caufeof  them  remov- 
ed. A  compaft  of  private  friendfhip,  and  a  ftri£t 
union  of  political  interefts,  lately  declared,  though 

perhaps,  not  lately  formed,  between  the ot 

and  the of >  gives  us  all  poflible 

reafon  to  believe  that  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs is  now  fettled  upon  a  firm  and  folia  founda- 
tion. If  we  have  at  this  time  any  dangers  to  ap- 
prehend, they  are  certainly  of  a  very  different  na* 
ture  from  thofe  with  which  the  former  divifions  of 
the  two  great  men  have  threatened  us.  I  doubt  not 
they  are  clofely  united,  and  will  remain  fo  in  fpite 
of  all  the  oppofition  of  a  numerous  faction,  or  the 
vain  jealoufies  of  a  fufpicious  people.     The — ^-of 

.  cannot  be  too  much  admired  for  his  prudence, 

in  widening  the  bottom  of  his  adminiftration.  He 
has  taken  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
for  the  fake  of  public  good,  has  glorioufly  facrificed 

*  This  change  was  the  turning  out  Lord  Edgcumbc, 
and  others,  at  tfc  fregippipg  of  Pecember  17^6. 

all 
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all  hisrefentments,  real  or  fuppofed,  td  the  rdpec- 
table  chief  of  that  antient  nation.     Nor,  indeed,  is 
this  the  only  facrifice  he  has  made  with  the  fame 
laudable  view.     The  principle  of  public  neceffity, 
on  which  he  hazarded  a  violation  of  the  laws  oftbt 
land,  has  fufficiently  juftified  him,  at  leaft  in  his 
own  mind,  in  the  accidental  violation  of  many  other 
laws.    Every  candid  man  will,  I  think,  readily 
agree  with  him,  that  neither  confiftency  of  conduit, 
nor  repeated  declarations,  nor  public  decency,  nor 
the  vain  opinion  of  the  world,  are  to  be  regarded; 
when  the  firft  of  all  obje&s,  the  falus  populi  is  in 
que&ion*     But  of  this  hereafter. .  We  may  now  re- 
joice in  the  well-founded  hope  that,  for,  the  future,* 
we  (hall  be  uniformly  governed.     The  two — • — 
having  but  one  intereft,  will,  undoubtedly,  agree 
in  one  plan  of  adminiftration,  as  well  as  in  a  total 
exclufion  of  thofe  factious  noblemen,  who,  from 
their  rank  and  fortune,  might  think  themfeves  en* 
titled  to  feme  lharc  of  power  as  well  as  place  -,  and 
whofe  ungovernable  ambition  might,  perhaps,  in-; 
terrupt  the  uniformity  with  which  the  two in- 
tend to  govern  this  country.     Under  their  direc- 
tion the  other  departments  of  the  ftate  may  be  fafe- 
ly  committed  to  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
who,  befides  their  pliancy  in  the  tranfa&ionof  bu- 
fincfs,  have  acquired  an  intereft,  aimoft  equal  to  a 
natural  one  in  this  country,  and  a  fort  of  prefcrip-* 
tive  right  to  bt  employed  iq,  governing  it.     As  to 
the  families  of  Cavendifh,  Rufiel,  Bentinck  and 
Grenvilk,  it  is  plain  that  their  principles  favour  too 
much  of  revolutions,  to  be  trufted  with  any  lhare 
in  a  fixed  and  fteady  adminiftration ;  and,  indeed* 
one  would  think  that  the  care  of  their  overgrown 
eftates  would  furniih  them  with  fuffieicnt  employ- 
ment, and  prevent  their  meddling  in  matters  they 

have  fo  little  concern  in.    The of *s  plan, 

taken  in  this  view,  is  full  of  fpirit  and  patriotifnru 

There 
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There  breathes  through  k  a  noble  difregard  of  the 
empty  forms,  which  are  fuppofed  to  influence  die 
weaker-  part  of  mankind,  and  an  invariable  adhe- 
rence to  one  great  objeft,  which)  through  the  whole 
coutife  of  his  life,  he  has  had  in  oonceftipiation  ; 
though,  like  a  traveller  through*  winding  road,  he 
had  it  not  always  in  his  isnitoediate  view.  The  re* 
gularky  of  his  tonduft  denutaftrates*  that  he  al- 
ways confidercd  his  own  intereft  and  that  of  the  pub- 
lic as  cue  and  the  feme,  and, that  he  ntver  porfoed 
the  latter  without  the  finoereft  conviction  that  he 
thereby  promoted  the  fottneh  In  my  hfimbie  opi- 
nion it  was  not  poffibte  for  him  to  have  a6bed  upon 
more  enlarged  principles. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  firvouritbte  ap* 
pearances,  there  will  be  people  malicious  enough 
to  attempt  to  give  a  different  turn  to  his  late  con* 
du6t|  and  to  fufpeft  that  the  articles  of  his  uftxm 
wkh  the — Mof*-ore  littk  favourable  eo  this  coun- 
try. The  fartie  people  may,  perhaps,  endeavour 
to  trace  him  through  his  whole  political  life, 
with  a  degree  of  exa&nefs  that  may  favour  of  as- 
perity. They  tt\Xy  rGprefent  him  as  a  man,  who, 
At  his  firft  outfet,  engaged  in  oppofition  without 
one  grain  of  principler  and  renounced  it  without  one 
{park  of  fhamc  j  wbo^  while  in  office,  earned  the 
wages  of  a  lucrative  employment,  by  fubmkting  tti 
every  tewtft  drudgery,  impofed  on  him  by  the  very 
people  he  had  moft  abufed  and  reviled.  Who,  on 
the  approach  of  a  critical  conjun&ure,  withdrew 
bimfcif  from  danger,  abandoned  the  patrons  he  had 
laft  defended,  antj  returned  to  tfppcfititti  with  re- 
doubled acrimony  and  hypoerify*  which  dould  only 
be  parallelled  in  forme?  pafliges  af  hii  awn  life — * 
Who,  favoured  by  eraf&GfdiAary  etrcumftarftes  of 
aational  defpondence  and  diftfefe^  and  in  the  very 
article  on- which  he  founds- the  teaift  equivocal  part 
of  his  reputation,  played*  th*  part  of  a  defjswat* 

gameftcr, 
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mefter,  committed'  all  to  fortune,  at  every  cad  of 
the  die  hazarded  the  happineft,  nay  the  exiftencc 
«rf  his  country,  and  who,  in  the  end,  luckily  won 
a  greater  number  offtakes  than  he  loft — Who  ea- 
gerly feized  tfie  firft  piaufible  pretence  for  quitting 
the  diredtion  of  a  war,  which  he  was  convinced  he 
could  never  conclude  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  peo- 
ple— Who  from  that  hour  exerted  all  his  arts  to. 
embarrafs*  impede,  and  perplex  the  meafures  of 
government,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of  the' 
Scotchman,  whom  he  induftrioufly  reprefented  as 
the  author  of  his  quitting  the  miniftry — Who  has 
ftaked  his  own  reputation  upon  the  never  uniting 
with  that  Scotchman,  or  fcrving  with  him  or  under 
him — Who  has  at  length  wheedled  himfelf  into 
a  power  which  he  had  afle&ed  to  decline  for  the 
reft  of  his  life  ;  and  who,  in  the  laft  inftance,  find- 
ing himfelf  unable  by  any  honourable  means  to  fup- 
port  that  power,  and  in  contamination  of  all  his 
former  conduft,  has  fhaken  hands  with  that  Scotch-, 
man,  made  common  caufe  with  him,  and  entered: 
into  articles  of  agreement  with  him  to  divide  the 

Ewer  which  he  could  not  appropriate  entirely  to 
mfelf.  Thcfe,  Sir,  are  the  insinuations  which 
fome  people  may  throw  out  with  rather  toa  much 
fcverity.     , 

The  friends  of  the  — —  of ,  who  have  had 

the  happinefs  of  knowing  him  in  private  life,  may, 
perhaps,  be  induced  to  add  fome  ftrokes  to  his  pa- 
negyric. They  may  talk  of  an  imperious  raafter, 
aninfolcnt,  over-bearing  companion,  an  unfeeling, 
infidious  relation :— one  man  there  is  who,  I  fear,: 
has  too  much  reafon  to  remember  an  ungrateful  bro.-. 
then  But,  exciufive  of  thefc  perfonal  imputations, 
there  are  men  who  will  be  unreafonable  enough  to 
make  him  anfwerable  even  for  the  faults  and  in- 
confiftencies  of  his  friends  and  dependants.  If  they 
ice  a  great  -r- — —  in  one  place  the  moft  zealous 

(£  and 
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tnd  animated  advocate  for  the  liberty  of  the  fob- 
Jed,  andthcinviolabkfenAityoftheUws;  in  ano- 
ther the  fuppQiter  of  prerogative,  and  defcrter  of 
the  profeflion  he  rofe  by ;  in  one  place  declaring 
that  the  conJtitutton  was  at  an  end,  if  the  meaneft 
fubjeft,  imprifbned  falfely  but  for  an  hour,  could 
not  obtain  the  fulkft  rcdrefs  ;  in  another,  treating 
a  t  ■  "j  of  forty  days,  by  which  the  whole  na- 
tion was  afie&cd,  with  indifference  and  ridicule  *>  if 
they  fee  him  induftrioufly  taking  advantage  of  a  fa- 
vourable conjun&uie  to  eftabitfh  a  precedent  that 
may  fap  the ,  and  afterwards  meanly  em- 
ploying his  friends  to  recant  for  him ;— if  they  ob- 
serve fuch  conduft  in  fo  diftinguifhing  a  perfonage, 
what  will  they  fay  ?-r-they  will  not  fcruple  to  aflert, 
that  his  conneftioa  with  anotTher  great  man  has  con- 
taminated his  'mind  *,  that  he  could  never  have  he-. 
come  fo  wilfully  miftaken,  if  his  judgment  had  not 
been  warped  by  that  man's  authority  and  example. 

Another  of  the  - 's  hoiom  friends  had  almoft 

ruined  his  lungs  with  bellowing  forth  Liberty  ani 
Property  and  Magna  Charta:  He  was  fuppo&d  ta 
be  in  earneft,  and  that  circumftance  induced  his 
hearers  to  fupport,  with  patience,  the  abfurdity  of 
his  underftanding,  and  the  barbarous  folicifins  of 
his  language ;  but  how  will  he  be  heard  for  the  fix- 
ture !  In  vain  will  he  endeavour  to  explain  non-. 
(pnfe  into  meaning,  or  treafon  into  patriotifm.  His 
words  and  his  explanation  ftand  upon  record  againft 
him,  and  (if  fuch  a  man  can  be  remembered)  will 
deliver  down  his  name,  with  his  newly  adopted  fy^ 
ftem  of  prerogative  and  difpenfing  powers,  to  the 
*nt$mf>t  ofpojttrity. 

But  to  return  to  the  great  Archetype  himfelf, 
The  fame  uncandid  turn  may  incline  feme  people 
ie  aflc,  with  an  air  of  fneer  and  farcafm,  who  are 
his  new  friends,  who  are  his  moil  confidential  inti- 
ipates  iWare  they  men  united  with  hkn  by  the  nar 
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tural  ties  of  blood  or  affe&ion  ?  or,  is  it  their  con- 
duct in»  public  affairs,  their  uniform  fupport  of.  his 
mcafurcs  while  in  adminiftration,  or  their  notorious 
reverence  for  his  chara&er  that  has  recommended 
them  to  his  efteem  ?  if  none  of  theie  caufes  can  b£~ 
alledged  for  his  extraordinary  predile&ion  in  favour 
of  one  fet  of  men,  his  friends  will  be  obliged  to 
feek  the  motive  of  it  left  in  their  virtues  than  his 
own.  They  will  undoubtedly  place  it  to  the  credit 
of  his  charity,  his  moderation,  and  that  fuperior 
fortitude  which  can  fubmk  to  the  grofieft  mfalts 
without  refcntment,  and  return  them  with  nothing 
but  confidence  and  affe&ion.  For  fuch  friends, 
and  upon  fuch  motives,  can  there  be  a  doubt  about 
the  propriety  of  deferring  a  genferous  brother,  whofe 
fimple  heart*  whole  thoughtlefs  virtue  furrendered 
all  his  ambition,  employed  all  his  fame,  his  inte- 
reft  and  his  fortune,  for  the  exclufivc  fervice  of  th£% 
man  he  loved. 

Language  like  this,  however  uneandid,  how- 
ever unjuft,  will  be  held  oftener,  perhaps,  than  it 
will  be  anfwered.  With  regard  to  public  appear- 
ances, it  might,  indeed,  be  of  foroe  little  ufc  to  hi* 

L »■  p  to  have  it  effectually  anfwered.     As  to 

his  own  private  repofe,  I  am  Satisfied  it  is  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  tie  malignant  dHcourfes  or  idlefpe-* 
cubttdons  of  the  world :  he  has  wifely  built  his  inte- 
rior tranquility  upon  a  foiid  ftone,  which  is  lodged 
in  his  owa  brorifc.  With  the  heart-felt  fatisfa&ion 
of  having  invariably  done  his  duty,,  he  can  fear  no- 
thing from  the  flings  of  confidence.     Few  men  can 

taoaft  pf  what  I  doubt  not  this  noble may  affirm 

with  great  truth,  that  the  dreadful  inward  monitor 
which  puaifhes  crimes  that  have  efcaped  the  law, 
has  either  acaukted  him  intirely,  or  *t  leaft  given 
him  no  fort  of  cHfturbance. 

The  Favourite  and  the  minifter  have  made  an 
equal  coajtriburior*  to  the  joint  ftock,  fqr  their  im*. 

Q^2  tual 
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tual  eftablifhment  and  prefcrvation ;  the  one  by  his 
fecret  and  undiminilhed  influence,  the  other  by  his 
popularity.  After  diftrafting  this  unhappy  coun- 
try for  a  number  of  years  with  their  mutual  ani- 
mofities  and  feperate  ambition,  they  have  at  laft 
refolved  to  play  a  furer  game,*  amicably  to  divide 
the  power  between  them.  Veritas. 

Attack  upon  Mr.  G.  G. 

AS  the  good-natured  public  is  always  ready  to 
be  the  dupes  of  whoever  pretends  to  aft  in 
their  behalf,  and  as  the  Gentle  Shepherd  and  J— 
of  B  y  are  forced  to  take  up  with  one  ano- 
ther again,  by  the  failure  of  J *s  exorbitant 

demands,  it  may  be  proper,  before  the  public 
again  accepts  thefe  honeft  gentlemen  as  patriots,  to 
make  fome  conditions  with  them. 

The  Gentle  Shepherd,  originally  a  Republican, 
then  a  Tofy,  then  a  deputy  of  the  Scotch  Favou- 
rite, and  then  a  High  Prerogative  Minifter,  is  once 
more  fetting  up  for  a  Revolution  Whig,  being 
whatever  fuits  his  views  for  the  time.  But  it  is 
time  too  that  he  fhould  make  his  laft  choice,  and 
adhere  to  fome  principles.  If  he  means  any  thing 
befides  his  own  intereft  tad  ambition,  let  him  de- 
clare himfelf  fully,  and  before  he  accufes  others 
of  arbitrary  defigns,  let  us  know  what  his  own  are. 
If  he  intends  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
let  him  with  due  contrition  and  repentance  dila- 
vow  his  own  arbitrary  government-,  let  hjm  dis- 
claim General  Warrants,  and  not  only  condemn 
them  in  others,  but  confefs  how  wicked  he  was 
in  Supporting  them ;  let  him  bewail  with  tears  the 
arbitrary  fines  fet  on  Printers,  let  him  difavow  that 
tool  of  power  P.  W.  let  him  acknowledge  his  own 
blundering  ftamp-aft,  his  infolent  treatment  of  the 
merchants,  and,  above  all  things,  deplore  his  bloody 
and  violent  attempts  to  enflave  North  America; 
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let  Kim  icknowlcdge  his  fervility  to  France  and 
Spain,  in  the  compofition  he  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  French  prifoners,  and  in  neglecting 
to  obtain  the  payment  of  the  Canada  bills  and  the 
Manilla  ranfom  *,  and  as  he  is  fo  rich,  let  him  aflift 
the  poor,  inftead  of  being  generous  at  the  expence 
of  the  public,  by  propofing  to  iflue  money  out  of 
the  Treafury  for  their  relief;  and  let  him  fhew 
his  diflike  of  penfions  and  reverfions  by  giving  up 
his  foo's  reverfion,  and  by  not  holding  a  light-houfe 
under  a  borrowed  name. 

J bf  B ■ — y  and  his  adherents  muft  dis- 
claim their  peace  with  France  j  and  the  next  time 
they  think  of  felling  Lord.Gawkee  and  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  they  will  do  well  to  have  fome  modefty, 
and  not  aflc  tor  more  places,  penfions  and  rever- 
lions,  than  they  have  friends  in  the  oppofmon. 
As  the  whole  number  united  amounts  but  to  forty- 
eight,  twenty  fix  thoufand  pounds  a  year  would 
be  a  dear  bargain— unlefs  they  can  engage  to  make 
the  Gentle  Shepherd  not  fpeaJc  above  three  hours 
every  day* 

As  both  the  Gentle  Shepherd  and  J throw 

out  infinuations  againft  the  Favourite,  will  they 
promife  never  to  court  him  again  ?  Will  they  give 
aflurances  that  they  will  never  turn  out  his  brother, 
and  then  aflc  pardon  of  the  Favourite  at  a  certain 
Scotch  Lord's  houfe  ?  Will  they  promife  not  to  be 
cringing  and  infolent  by  turns  ?  And  till  they  can 
wipe  out  the  ftains,  which  they  have  contra&ed 
by  all  their  former  behaviour,  can  they  hope  that 
the  public  will  not  laugh  in  their  faces,  when  fuch 
men  have  the  confidence  to  aft  patriots?  They 
are  left  to  themfelves,  and  no  man  can  aft  with 
them  who  has  the  leaft  regard  to  his  charafter: 
they  may  difgrace  others,  but  can  never  whitewafh 
themfelves. 

Q^3  REPLY. 
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REPLY. 
XT  OUR  anonymous  correipondent,  who  has 
\  fo  liberally  and  fo  falfely  refle&cd  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  laoe  Minifter,  has,  however,  in  the  front 
of  his  eflay,  by  way  of  vehicle  to  his  poifon,  in- 
ferted  a  very  commendable  propofition;  I  mean* 
in  endeavour  to  fhew  the  public  by  whom  they 
are  duped  and  abufed.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
is  milerable  indeed,  and  the  more  fo  became  he 
has  wilfully  fhut  his  eyes  againft  a  glaring  example 
of  his  thefts*  and  attempted,  by  the  grofleft  ca- 
lumnies, to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
the  impositions  which  are  daily  and  hourly  prac- 
fifing.  It  is  not  the  meer  calling  a  man  a  Repub- 
lic an  ^  a  Tory,  a  Prerogative  man  that  proves  him 
to  be  fo!  My  aflertion  is  as  good  as  his,  and  the 
propereft  anfwer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  gendeman 
alluded  to  is  defcended  of  a  family  remarkable  for 
their  zeal  in  defence  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the 
principles  upon  which  that  revolution  was  ground- 
ed; that  he  has  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  political 
life,  conftantly  adhered- to  thefe  principles-,  and  the 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  is  to  the  memory  and 
judgment  of  every  candid  and  honeft  man.  The 
charge  of  his  fupporting  General  Warrants  is  to- 
tally falfe,  and  has  been  fo  often  denied  in  public 
aflemblies*  uncontradicted,  that  no  fmall  degree 
of  proof  is  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  tikewife 
falfe  that  any  office  whatever,  either  belonging 
to,  or  raifing  from  any  light-houfe  duties,  or  from 
any  branch  of  revenue,  is  held  for  the  gentleman 
in  queftion  by  any  one.  And  with  regard  to  the 
reverfion  for  his  fon,  the  objeftion  to  it  arifes  with 
peculiar  propriety  from  thofe  whofe  patrons  have* 
in  the  three  firft  months  of  their  power,  laddled 
the  public  and  their  S n  with  penfions  and  ad- 
ditional fine  cures  to  the  amount  of  the  intereft  of 

ONE 
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t)  N  E  MILLION!  Leaving  jour  correipon- 
dents  to  refleft  on  the  umvorthineft  of  fuch  falfe 
trccufetions,  I  recur  to  a  queftion  of  much  greater 
cohfequence  than  the  altercation  of  individuals-, 
1  mean,  by  whom  it  is  that  the  public  have  been* 
and  are  duped  and  deceived?  The  anfwer  is  & 
ftiott  and  a  plain  one.  By  thofe  who  have  out  of 
power  promifed  them  fignal  advantages,  and  who 
have  in  pbwer  more  fignally  injured  and  opprefled 
tfifcfti.  Who  is  it  that  has  fung  die  fweet  ftrain  of 
union  ami  harmctay?  And  who  is  it,  I  would  alk, 
that  his  banded  With,  divided,  courted,  infulted* 
ttpplted  to*  and  bethiyed  every  fet  of  men  amongft 
t*s  ?  Whfr  is  it  that  has  profefled  confifteftcy  ?  •  and 
Whfc  is  it  that  has  adopted  meafures  direftly  the 
ttverfe  of,  and  deftruflfofc  to  each  other. 

But*  away  wkh  generals,  come  to  particulars : 
Who  is  it  that  talked  of  public  ceconomy  ?  and  who 
Is  k  that  has  made  the  moft  extenfive,  exhorbitant, 

grants  ?  Who  did  in  July  declare  L d  G »• 

h  very  unfit  man  to  be  employed  in  government  ? 
and  who  applied  to  the  above  nobleman  in  Auguft, 
September,  October,  and  November,  offering  him 
his  own  terms,  and  particularly  offering  to  burthen 
the  civil  L-——-t  with  1200I.  per  annum  additio- 
nally up&fi  Ms  account. 

Let  your  correipondem  aflt  his  patron,  what  are 
becoifle  6f  the  prodigious  fchemes  with  which  the 
public  have  been  atfmfed  ?  Where  are  thofe  provi- 
fions  for  thefceurity  of  the  fubjeft  fo  Kberally  pro- 
mifed? Whete  aTe  thofe  amputations  of  the  un- 
found  parts  of  the  cbnftitution,  which  were  declar- 
ed to  be  fo  mdifpenfafok?  What  is  become  of  the 
Manilla  iwribm,  which  the  deluded  populace  wete 
taught  to  expedt  from  their  -doughty  champion? 
All  that  has  been  heard  of  is  htying,  jillifig,  efftring 
ia  any  man,  any  thing.  Thefe  are  not  aflertions  at 
random.  The  B— — -d  party  and  Mr.  B— —  are 
Q^4  inftances 
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bftances  of  this.  Let  the  public  judge  then  who 
has  made  them  promifes,  and  how  well  they  have 
.been  kept;  and  let  the  anQnymous  reviler  of  others 
take  care  how  he  accufes  for  the  future,  leaft  the 
charges  fhould  remind  the  public  of  applying 
them  where  they  are  fo  juftly  due. 

,  A  True  Briton, 


"FURTHER    REPLY. 

THOUGH  I  was  fully  fatisfied  with  the  an- 
fwer  which  I  read  in  a  paper  of  the  i  ith  inft. 
to  the  anonymous  reflexions  on  a  late  Minifter,  yet 
as  more  than  one  paper  has  had  candour  enough 
to  repeat  the  fcandal,  and  ingenuity  enough  to 
omit  the  reply,  I  (hall  not  delay  the  communica- 
tion of  luch  remarks  as  I  made  with  my  pencil  in 
the  perufal  of  it,  having  no  private  materials,  and 
jndced  none  are  requifite,  but  appealing  to  noto- 
rious fa£ts  for  the  truth  of  my  obfervations.  The 
words  in  italics  are  the  charge,  the  reft  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  anfwer.  The  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion (fays  the  accufer)  was  originally  a  republican* 
i.  e.  he  is  kpown  to  be  defcended  from  an  old  whig 
family,  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in  defence  of  the 
revolution,  and  for  a  ftrid  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  revolution  is  grounded* 
Then  a  Tcry>  anfwered  in  the  preceding  article, 
then  a  Deputy  cf  the  Scotch  Favourite:  He  was  dif- 
miffed,  and  univerfally  known  to  be  fo,  becaufe 

he  was  not  the  Deputy  of  the  Earl  of ,  and 

for  the  part  faid  to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  the 
(difmiffion  of  the  Earl's  brother,  then  a  high  prero- 
gative Minifter.  During  his  Miniftry,  the  word  pre- 
rogative was  never  ufed  by  him.     It  feems  referv- 

ed  for  the  truly  Whig,  and  patriotic  a n  of  the 

Earl  of  G— — ,  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
je&,  by  aflerting  the  high  prerogative  do&rines  of 
itatQ  neceffity,  and  a  difpenfxng  power  beyond  even 

.    the 
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the  defperate  days  of  James  the  Second/  Let  him 
difavow  bis  own  arbitrary  government.  The  late 
minifter  will  not  probably  difavow  his  government, 
and,  among  other  reafons,  becaufe  it  was  not  in 
'any  inftance  arbitrary.  Let  bim  difclaim  general 
warrants )  and  confefs  bow  wicked  be  was  infupport- 
ing  tbm.  He  never  fuppbrted  general  warrants, 
nor  afierted  that  they  were  legal,  but  contended, 
that  while  the  determination  of  them  was  pending 
in  the  courts  of  law,  it  was  unfit  for  one  Houfe  of 
Parliament  to  come  to  any  refolution  concerning 
them.  Let  bim  bewail  with  tears  the  arbitrary  fines 
fet  on  printers.  He  never  was  acceflary  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  to  any  fine  being  impofed  on  prin- 
ters, on  the  contrary  it  is  well  known,  that  when 
the  cenfure  of  a  certain  Houfe  was  propofed  to  be 
infli&ed  on  a  printer,  who  had  very  grofsly  abufed 
and  traduced  him,  he  flood  up  in  his  place  to  beg 
the  printer  off,  and  prevailed  with  the  Houfe  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  matter.  Let  bim  difavow 
that  tool  of  power  P.  W.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
either  to  avow  or  difavow  P.  W.  having  never  had 
any  intercourfe  with  him  but  what  was  merely  of- 
ficial. Let  Urn  acknowledge  bis  own  blundering  ftamp 
aft.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  will  difown  an  aft 
(in  which  there  were  no  blunders)  which  was  found- 
ed in  principles  of  the  ftrifteft  juftice  both  to  Great- 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  It  will  be  well  for  thofe, 
who  from  perfonal  refentments  and  jealoufy  forced 
on  the  repeal  of  that  aft,  if  they  do  not  wifh  to  dif- 
avow the  part  they  took  in  that  repeal.  .  Let  any 
man  read  The  Conduit  of  the  late  Adminiftration  ex* 
aminedy  where  every  faff  is  fully  difclofed.  His 
infolent  treatment  of  the  merchants :  Afk  the  mcr* 
chants,  and  they  will  unanimoully  give  the  lye  to 
this  affertion.  And,  above  all  things,  deplore  bis 
bloody  and  violent  attempts  to  tnflave  North  America. 
He  certainly  need  not  deplore  having  contributed 

to 
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to  iarrencfcr  die  legislative  rights  of  this  cotaftfy 
©Wr  fo  ttctertfivc  a  part  of  it*  dominions,  ier  him 
sebmwkdp  Us  firviiity  to  France  end  Spat*  in  tbi 
mapifiUm  bt  nuUkfor  tbt  enttrtammtnt  wfri*  FrUttb 
prifimrs^  xtni  in  ntgUSlng  /»  tbtmn  tbt  pigment  cf 
iixCmci*  BUismi  the  Manilla  Rmfm.  The  pro- 
ceedings oh  the  bufinefs  of  Turk's  Itiatid,  and  the 
Mufqwto  Shore,  demonftrate  undeniably  has  fer- 
tility to  France  and  Spain-,  the  money  obtained  for 
the  maintenance  of  prifonens  hid  this  Angular  eff- 
cumftance  attending  it,  that  it  was  the  only  An 
ever  acquired  to  the^Bhtifh  Exchequer  upon  that 
account,  and  the  meafure  received  the  unanimc** 
approbation  of  the  Commons  of  England.  The 
Canada  Bills  have  fince  been  compromised  upon 
wots  inferior  to  thofe  which,  during  the  hoe 

A »  -n»  were  repeatedly  rcfofed,  aft  being  an 

infuk  on  the  honour  of  the  nation  to  accept*  It  is 
hoped,  that  as  many  inftances  have  been  made  of 
late  for  the  payment  of  the  Manilla  Rairibm*  ai 
he  continually  repeated  during  his  adminkhutkMii 
However  this  may  be,  the  fucoefs  of  the  later  ap* 
plications  has  been  exaftiy  the  fame  with  that  of 
die  former*  and  no  degree  of  merit  is  therefore  to 
be  aflumed,  or  of  biame  to  be  charged*  in  the  one 
cafe  my  mote  than  in  the  6ther.  To  the  pr«p0fi~ 
lion  of  lifting  money  from  die  Treafufy  ft>r  the 
itdief  of  the  poor,  had  I  the  honour  or  adviling 
him*  ha  woukl  moft  certainly  (capital  as  die  o£ 
fbtae  is)  plead  guilty:  and  let  it  be  remembered, 

thai  when  that  a  »«- n,  which  had  eticoufuged 

and  connived  at  colonial  tumuks,  and  which  had 
even  rewarded  thofe  tumuks  with  die  nslief  Jb  out- 
tagioufly  extorted,  refuted  to  the  poor  ftamng 
natives  of  Great  Britain  a  fum  of  tf*#**y  to  afevkfte 
their  diftrefs:  The  encouragement  they  w«e  to 
expeft  was  condign  puniflurtenG>  afltt  l^eedy  juftfee. 
With  regard  to  the  Kght-houfe  fiid  to  be  held  for 

him 
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him  under  a  borrowed  name,  the  charge  is  totally 
and  entirely  falfe;  no  fuch  light-houfc  has  been 
granted  or  holden  by  himfei£  or  any  one  eMe  in 
his  name.  Had  any  of  thofe  grants  expired,  or 
been  near  the  term  of  expiration,  I  cannot  fee  any 
reafbn  why  he  might  not  have  availed  himfelf  of 
it;  and  for  the  truth  and juftice  of  this  I  will  ap- 
peal to  his  fucceffor  in  office,  who,  notwithftanding 
there  were  twenty-eight  years  unexpired  of  a  former 
grant,  gave  the  reveriSon  of  a  light-houfe  after  that 
remote  period,  and  which  his  predeceflbr  probably 
confidered  as  too  remote  to  make  ufe  of. — The  fe- 
veral  articles  of  the  anonymous  charge  have  now 
been  gone  through,  and  have  been  anfwered  from 
no  private  information,  but  from  public  and  noto- 
rious fads ;  and  as  the  falfity  of  every  one  of  them 
has  been  evidently  (hewn,  it  is  not  intended  to  go 
farther.  If  perfonal  altercation  and  inve&ive  were 
aimed  at,  how  eafy  were  it  to  contraft  the  five 
months  of  the  prefent  a n  with  the  twenty- 
fix  months  above  alluded  to.  If  the  do&rines  held, 
the  meafures  adopted,  the  penfions,  titles,  grant* 
offered  and  given  during  the  refpe&ive  periods  were 
Compared  together,  the  gentleman  who  has  been  fo 
lhamrfully  traduced  would  not,  I  am  confident, 
fuffcr  upon  the  comparifoh.  ^ 

V  £  R  A  X.% 


On  Lord  Chatham9 s  Return  to  Power. 

Lombard-ftreet,  Dec.  22,  1766. 

THAT  there  never  was  fo  unaccountable  a 
race  of  men,  as  the  good  people  of  EAgland, 
will  be  readily  granted  by  every  one,  who  has  con- 
fidered their  temper  and  conduct  for  fome  time 
paft. 

I  appeal  to  the  whole  world,  whether  ever  a  child 
longed  for  a  play-thing  with  a  more  eager  impa- 
tience, 
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tkrice,  than  this  lame  good  people  of  England 
longed  for  the  illuftrious  patriot  William  Pitt ; — 
»  the  whole  world  is  now  witnefs  with  what  (hamelefs 
inconftancy  they  defire  to  get  rid  of  him. 

In  what  has  Lord  Chatham  belied  the  expec- 
tations which  the  public  had  from  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Let 
us  examine  what  thefe  expectations  were;  and  thefe 
being  determined,  we  lhall  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  whether  he  has  fulfilled  them  or  not. 

Amongft  the  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands 
who  called  out  fo  loudly  for  Lord  Chatham  to 
take  the  whole  adminiftration  into  his  own  hands,  I 
do  not  reipember  that  any  one  perfon  had  any  one 
Ipecific  hope  of  any  one  great  national  purpofe 
which  he  was  to  effed.  The  hope  formed  of  him 
was,  like  his  genius,  great,  large,  extenfive,  un- 
cbnfined,  general,  indeterminate,  vaft,  and  bouhd- 
kfs. 

No  one  flattered  himfelf  that  under  him  we'fliould 
fee  a  revival  or  extenfion  of  commerce  ;  no  one 
thought  fo  meanly  of  him  as  to  imagine  that  he 
would  attend  to  the  improvement  or  encouragement 
of  manufactures :  plans  for  the  internal  police  and 
good  government  of  the  country  were  not  expected 
from  his  exalted  genius :  the  improvement  or  well 
ordering  of  the  finances  was  a  drudgery  that  no  per- 
|bn,  however  foolifh,  ever  dreamed  he  would  con- 
defcend  to  :  indeed  he  had  fo  often  declared  his  ig- 
norance of,  and  contempt  for  all  thefe  trifling  ob- 
jects, that  whoever  had  entertained  fuch  hopes, 
muft  have  been  a&ually  mad ;  but  fuch  a  madman 
was  not,  I  confefs,  found  in  this  country. 

What  then  was  expe&ed  ?  It  is  a  captious  and 
invidious  qucftion,  and  hardly  deferves  an  anfwer; 
but  I  will  give  it  the  fame  anfwer,  which  all  his 
true  admirers  gave  it — Every  thing. 

If  that  does  not  content  people,  I  know  not  how 
to  content  them :  I  can  add  nothing  to  it,  except  I 

were 
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were  to  fay,  that  perhaps  one,  and  one  orily  expec- 
tation, which  came  any  thing  near  to  precifion,  wa* 
entertained,  and  that  was — A  WAR.— -Whether 
that  expe&ation  will  be  fulfilled,  I  am  not  wife 
enough  to  guefs.  We  may  be  blefled  with  it,  wheir 
we  leaft  expeft  it,  efpecially  if  this  great  man  fhould 
condefcend  to  aflure  us,  that  the  pence,  which  he 
formerly  called  only  an  armed  truce,  was  eftablifhed 
upon  the  moft  immoveable  foundations.  If  a  fo- 
lernn  panegyric  upon  that  happy  event  fhould  be 
publicly  delivered  by  a  perfon  diftinguifhed  by  con- 
fiderable  marks  of  his  favour;  and  if  every  perfon 
is  fo  diftinguifhed  by  him,  juft  in  the  proportion  in 
which  he  has  (hewn  his  zeal  and  abilities  in  defend- 
ing that  glorious  meafure.  This  is  the  irregular 
and  daring  manner  by  which  great  genius  is  cha- 
ra&erifed. 

The  hopes  of  the  people  then  were,  within  * 
trifle,  limply  and  folely  this, — that  Lord  Chatham 
fhould  be  minifter,  foky  abfolute,  and  uncontroulabU 
minifter.  Be  fatisfied,  then,  you  perpetual  grum- 
blers ;  the  minifter  you  wifhed  for  is  given  to  you, 
and  in  the  manner  you  wifhed  for  him,  is  he  given 
to  you.  You  wifhed  that  he  fhould  be  abfolute ; 
and  merely  to  pleafe  you,  though  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  known  meeknefs  and  humility  of  his- 
nature,  he  refolved  to  be  abfolute. 

It  is  unhappy  for  us,  that  (whether  from  age  and 
a  complication  of  diforders,  or  from  mere  human 
infirmity)  he  is  not  able  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  the 
ftate  himfelf;  but  fince,  unfortunately  for  poor  old 
England,  he  is  not  abletodiffufe  himfelf  as  exten- 
lively  as  we  wifh,  it  became  then  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary,  that  all  offices  fhould  be  filled  by  men  of 
pliant,  triable,  fubmiffive  minds  and  manners. 

Virtue,  honour,  opinion,  and  attachment  to  an 
honourable  •  connection,  are  ail  mortal  enemies  ta 
paflive  obedience,   and  an  implicit  faith;   men, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  poflefifed  of  any  of  thefe  qualities,  were 
utterly  unfit  for,  and  entirely  incompatible  with  die 
fcheme  which  he  had  formed,  at  your  earneft  defirc, 
for  being  the  file  miniften 

But  if  he  has  been  fo  lucky  as  to  find  men,  who 
have  (hewn  a  proper  docility  and  diligence,  by  hav- 
ing gone  through  all  the  rough  work  of  Lord  B— e'a 

and  G c  G e*s  patriotic  adminiftrations,  we 

fhall  want  very  little  then  to  render  us  a  contented, 
happy  people.  We  (hall  then  have  bufinefs  (it  is 
not  our  part  to  care  what  that  bufinefs  is)  carried 
on  with  regularity.  We  fhall  have  energy  re- 
ftored  to  government  (why  Ihould  we  enquire  what 
fort  of  government  it  is?)  and  without  minding  upon 
what  principles  connections  are  made,  we  fhall  fee 
an  end  put  to  all  proud  connexions. 

If  this  great  perfonage  fhould,  in  compliance 
with  the  defires  of  the  public,  to  which  he  owes  fo 
much,  confer  the  office  of  Receiver  of  the  Land-tax 
on  the  Chamberlain  of  London,  we  fhall  have  no- 
thing to  wifh ;  but  every  one  to  fit  down  under  his 
vine  and  fig-tree,  and  enjoy  his  fhare  of  the  na- 
tional felicity.  Tranquillus, 

1  ■  '■■'» 

The  fubjett  continued. 
IN  my  hft  letter  I  mentioned  the  neceffity  which, 

Loiti  C m  was  under,  from  the  unhappy  im- 

poflibifity  of  his  holding  all  the  offices  of  the  ftate 
himfelf,  to  appoint  fuch  men  in  the  feveral  depart* 
tnents  of  government  as  were  of  practicable  difpo- 
fitions,  eafy  morals,  pliant  and  traftable  tempers ; 
who  had  no  opinions  of  their  own,  or  at  leaft  with- 
out obftinacy  to  maintain,  or  even  urge  their  opi- 
nions ;  men  ready  to  receive  orders,  and  obey  com- 
mand, without  that  impertinence  which  leads  to 
examine  the  juftice  or  wifdom  of  fuch  orders  and 
commands  \  men  ready  and  able  for  all  work ;  to 
plant  or  to  root  up*  to  build  or  to  pull  down ;  to 

make 
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»ak?  and  to  unmake  ;•  able  to  run,  *nd  willing  t» 
flaud  ftill -,  to  fpeak  or  to  be  filqnt  *  to  encwrags 
licentioufneft  or  extend  prerogative  ;-~-io  fhort* 
a  baixi  of  fuch  well  difciplined  foldiers  as  acknevw* 
ledge  no  principle  but  obedience,  no  duty  btttege* 
cuting  orders ;  pretty  indifferent  whilft  they  obey 
and  a&,  whether  it  is  againft  their  adversaries,  or 
againft  their  friends,,  whether  they  fpoil  the  enemy* 
or  pillage  their  country. 

Such*  with  very  little  exception,  is  ow  ptefeflfc 
political  corps,  felefted  with  care,  for  this  purpofe* 
fir om  all  the  other*  in  the  kingdom. 

With  this  weU-difciplined^  and  Jtec  me  add  (n* 
trifling  confideration)  tnis  well-paid  army*  owGes 
neral  has  taken  the  field ;  he  has  opened  the  cam-, 
paign,  and  the  fucceia  already  promifc*  to  be  equal 
to  our  moft  fanguinc  eape&ations. 

But,  to  drop  this  allegory,  and  torefuroe  thing* 
ty  their  right  names.  Our  great  minifter  ha*  be-* 
gun  to  aft,  and  one  of  his  wife,  deep,  and  well* 
digested  fcheraes  for  faving  this  nation  front  d** 
ftw&ion,  and  for  railing  her  to  a  pitch  of  wealth  and 
glory  unknown  to  former,  and  inimitable  by  future 
times,  has  been  committed  into  their  hancte  to  bo 
carried  into  execution. 

Get  money  from  the  E?~<  I — d— <i  C — p~-J 
wa9  the  command ;  the  how,  the  where,  tho  where-* 
fore,  were  far  below,  him;  ttefetranuift  of  politico 
this  littfe  dirty  mechanical  detail  of  bufineft,  wat 
wtworthy  of  his  great  foul.  The  great  outline  wa* 
his ;  they  are  paid  for  th$  drudgery. 
•  You  will  here  secolleft,  that'  my  only  purpofe  it 
eo  prove  the  necefiity  and  propriety  of  {he  choico 
he  has  made,  whenever  it  was  quite  in  hia  power  to 
chufe,  of  men  to  fill  the  feveral  offices ;  I  do  notj 
*  intend,  (at  leaft  not  at  prefent)  to  enter  upon  a  do-* 
fence  of  his  fchemes  ;  God  knows  they  fpeak  loudly 
(Though  for  themfelves,  I  (hall  therefore  proceed  t* 

fliew, 
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fliew,  how  impoflible.  it  muft  be  to  cany  on  the 
prefcnt  fcheme  of  getting  money  from  the  E.  I. 

C :y,  if  he  fhould  have  men  under  him  of  any 

other  indifpofitions  than  thofe  I  have  already  de- 
fcribed. 

We  have  already  feen  fome  mifchievous,  and  al- 
moft  fatal  confequences,  from  fuffering  the  fyftem 
to  be  fometimes  broke  in  upon,  by  the  humours  of 
one  very  whimfical  man,  who  happens  to  beamongit 
us ;  artdthough  very  odious  to  us,  feems  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  moment.  If  this  man  fhould  con- 
tinue his  habits  of  liftening  to  reafon,  of  enforcing 
it  unfeafonably,  and  of  contradidting  even  in  law- 
matters,  the  opinion  of  our  lawyers  (thofe  opinions 
for  which  we  have  paid  fo  fmart  a  price)  I  fubmit 
to  all  good  judgments,  whether  any  foolifh  credit 
of  having  this  man  in  our  corps,  can  outweigh  the 
fatal  confequences  of  the  leaft  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline. He  ought  to  be  puniftied  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  fame  juft  feverity  which  he  felt  under  a  for- 
mer manly  adminiftfation.  But  I  fay  the  lefs  on 
this  head,  becaufe  I  know  how  hateful  he  is  to  us 
all,  and  that  we  only  keep  him,  from  a  principle 
(though  I  think  we  are  miftaken  in  the  application 
of  it)  of  our  favourite  State  Neceflity. 

But  fuppofe  this  difpofition  had  been  anyway  ge- 
neral :  fuppofe,  then,  for  a  moment  (the  moll  un- 
true fuppofition  is  allowed  in  argument)  that  the 
feveral  offices  were  filled  by  men  of  honour,  fenfe, 
Ipirit  and  integrity ;  then  fuppofe  the  order  iflued — 

get  money  from  the  E —  !->*— —  C ;  what 

would  the  confequehce  be  ?  One  would  remonftrate 
upon  thepoflible.  injuftice,  with  which  fuch  an  ad: 
might  be  attended  •,  that  to  take  away  another  man's 
property  without  his  confent  was  little  lei's  than 
robbery. 

A  fecond  would  talk  of  the  impropriety  of  be- 
ginning auhe  wrong  end ;  of  expofing  the  accounts 

am] 
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and  correfpondence  of  fo  important  a  Company  to 
the  whole  world,  before  any  complaint  was  made, 
or  charge  brought  againft  them :  would  propofe 
it  as  a  better  method  to  treat  with  the  Company 
firft,  and  when  finifhed,  bring  that  treaty  where  it 
ought  to  be  brought,  to  be  approved  and  ratified, 

A  third  would  pretend  to  fay,  that  this  method 
promoted  {lock-jobbing,  by  feeding  the  hopes  and 
alarming  the  fears  of  the  proprietors  alternately ; 
that  it  would  have  a  very  bad  effeft  upon  the  credit 
of  the  nation,  and  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  all  her 
funds,  by  fuggefting  the  thought  to  thofe  interefted 
in  her  other  iunds,  that  though  the  I — d — a  was 
the  firft  flocked  attached,  yet  that  in  which  they 
>vere  concerned  might  be  the  next. 

A  fourth  (fuppofe  a  C r  of  the  E — q— r) 

would  defire  a  review  of  the  whole  fcheme ;  would 
enquire  into  the  end  propofed,  and  the  means  in-» 
tended  to  attain  it  •,  would  infill  upon  time  to  weigh 
the  greatnefs  of  one,  and  to  examine  the  wifdortT 
and  equity  of  the  other  -%  and  if  thefe  were  denied 
him,  might  confider  himfelf  as  affronted,  the  duty 
and  rights  of  his  office  invaded,  and  might  refufe 
to  be  concerned,  and  perhaps  refign  his  office. 

Good  Lord !  under  fuch  circumftances,  how 
could  public  bufinefs  go  on  ?  I  appeal  to  all  rational 
people,  whether  with  fuch  men  as  I  have  defcribed 
there  be  a  poflibility  of  a&ing  ?  Whether  with  fuch 
men  at  the  helm,  we  fhould  have  had  fome  of  the 
greateft  bleflings  which,  any  nation  ever  enjoyed  ? 
With  fuch  could  the  American  ftamp-a&  have 
paffed,  or  could  general  warrant*  have  ifiued? 
Could  the  excife  have  entered  private  houfes,  or 
the  laft  glorious  and  adequate  peace  have  been  made  ? 
Could  we  have  been  witnefles  to  the  noble  attempt 
lately  made  (though  unhappily  by  fome  curled  re- 
mains of  connection,  it  proved  abortive)  for  making 
State  Neceflity  the  law  of  the  land,  and  for  giving 
Vdt.  II.  R  ua 
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us  a  privilege  never  enjoyed,  or  indeed  thought  of 
in  any  other  country,  of  being  flaves  for  forty  days, 
and  freemen  the  reft  of  the  year*  Could  any  of  thefe, 
or  a  thoufand  other  good  things,  have  happened,  or 
might  we  ever  hope  to  fee  the  fame  again,  rf  opinion, 
which,  by  its  proper  name,  is  obftinacy ;  virtue, 
which  is  timidity  *  fpirit  and  honour,  which  arc  pride 
and  infolence ;  knowledge,  which  is  pedantry ;  and  in- 
tcgrity,  which  is  weaknefs  \  fhould  ever  again  enter 
into  any  of  the  offices  of  the  ftate  ?  How  differently, 
how  glorioufly  and  triumphantly  the  national  bufi- 
nefs  goes  on,  under  the  prefent  patriotic  minifter, 
who  employs  none  but  men  fit  for  their  offices,  may 
perhaps  be  the  fubjeft  of  another  letter. 

Dec.  24,  1766.  Tranquillus. 


[In  January,  1767.,  it  began  to  be  rumoured*  that 
another  Change  of  Minifters  was  to  take  place. 
Some  paragraphs  in  the  papers  concerning  this  re- 
port occafioried  the  following  letter.] 

The  new  arrangement  is  fettled ,  the  Earl  of  North- 
ington  retires ;  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  Minifter, 
takes  the  Prefidentjhip  of  the  Council*  which  will  re- 
fiore  that  Board  to  its  conftitutional  importance. 
I  AM  diverted  from  my  intention  of  diiplaying 
to  the  public  the  noble  manner  in  which  the  na- 
tional bufinefs  goes  on,  under  our  wife,  fpirited,  and 
upright  minifter,  by  an  article  of  news,  which  I 
lately  read  in  your  paper,*  and  which  I  have  taken 
for  my  motto.     It  filled  my  heart,  as  it  muft  the 
heart  of  every  real  friend  to  the  true  and  antient  con- 
ftitution  of  this  country,  with  joy  and  exultation. 
You  inform  us,  that,  amoneft  other  changes  and 
removes,  which  are  foon  to  take  place,  in  the  pre- 
fent fixed,  fteady,   and  confiftent  adminiftration, 
our  illuftrious  minifter  is  to  be  Prefident  of  the 
Council,  in  the  room  of  the  grave,  virtuous,  and 

decent 
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decent  nobleman,  who  has  fo  long  (now  more  thait 
five  months)  and  fo  worthily  prefided  at  that  moft 
honourable  board.  Whilft  he  retires  to  what  he 
has  long  fighed  for,  a  calm  philofophic  retreat,  in 
which  he  may.  enjoy  the  retrolpeft  of  a  long,  pure, 
and  well-fpent  life ;  the  prefent  pofleflion  of  a  large 
penfion,  and  the  pleafing  profpeft  of  many  lucra- 
tive reverfions ;  whilft  he  thus,  a  real  philofopher, 
enjoys  the  prefent,  looks  back  with  pleafure  on  the 
paft,  and  with  well-grounded  hope,  awaits  the  time 
to  come ;  our  great  minifter,  as  Minifter ,  affumes 
his  feat,  and  by  prefiding  at,  reftores  that  Board  to 
its  juft  and  conftitutional  importance. 

By  reftoring  that  Board  to  its  antient,  juft,  and 
conftitutional  authority,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  will 
have  performed  every  thing  which  reafonable  and 
thinking  men  expefted  from  Mr.  Pitt.  He  will 
then  be,  what  all  good  men  have  long  wiihed  him 
to  be,  die  real,  fole,  and  abfolute  minifter  of  this 
country  •,  he  will  then  fingly,  and  without  controul, 
guide  all  meafures,  and  be  relponfible  to  himfelf 
alone ;  indeed,  whoelfe  can  be  a  competent  judge 
of  his  aftions  ?  No  one  ought  to  prefume  to  deter- 
mine on  his  a&ions,  who  has  not  a  foul  like  his, 
great,  capacious,  daring  and  irregular. 

But  as  every  one  who  enjoys  with  rapture  this 
approaching  revival  of  our  ahient  confutation,  may 
not  have  a  clear  and  diftindt  view  of  all  the  blef- 
fings  which  muft  naturally  and  inevitably  attend  it, 
fancy  that  I  fhall  perform  a  fervfce  not  ungrateful 
to  our  minifter,  and  highly  ufeful  to  the  public,  by 
explaining  in  a  few  words,  what  the  antient  rights 
and  powers  of  that  Board  were ;  and  by  giving  a  few 
inftances,  how  the  application  of  thete  powers  may 
now  tend  to  render  us,  ,as  they  formerly  did  our  an- 
ceftors,  a  free,  happy,  antf  contented  people. 

This  Board,  then,  had  formerly  a  legiftative  au- 
thority, and  governed  the  nation  by  feveral  wife, 
R  2  wholefome 
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wholefome  and  gentle  laws,  known  by  the  name  of 
proclamations.  Thefe  were  concife,  clear,  and  pofi- 
tive  v  free  from  the  Jargon  which  encumbers  and 
perplexes  our  a£ts  of  parliament  •,  the  meaneft  ca- 
pacity might  underftand  them  •,  full  and  efficacious 
for  their  purpofes ;  the  fubtleft  lawyer  could  hat 
evade  them.  With  this  conftitutional  power  (fome- 
tirnesftrongly,  fometimes  weikly  exerted)  the  Coun- 
cil continued  until  an  innovation  was  effefted  in  the 
conftitiition  ;  firft,  by  a  thing  called  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  and  afterwards  by  an  event  (of 
which,  out  of  tendernefs  to  the  prejudices  of  fome 
well-meaning,  but  very  weak  and  abfofd  men,  I 
forbear  to  fpeak  my  mitod)  generally  called  the  Re- 
volution. 

Convinced  of  the  beauty  and  wifdom  of  this  fyf- 
tem,  our  great  tainifter  lately  rtiade  an  effort  to  re- 
vive and  eftablifh  it.  The  tullnefsof  timfe  not  be- 
ing then  come,  he  ttnhapbily  failed  in  the  attempt. 
Convinced  and  Fatisfied  or  the  wifdom  of  the  defign, 
the  prtfent  legiflative  pOwfer  (Kings,  Lords  and 
Commons)  pardoned  the  crime  of  attempting  it,  and 
thereby  favtd  his  precious  life,  to  cotnpleat  and  ac- 
complifh  the  great  and  generous  plan* 

This  Board  was  alfo  formerly  a  great  court  of 
juftice  5  wife  and  equitable  in  its  constitution  ;  foil 
and  decisive  in  its  authority,  and  in  its  jurifdittkm 
ample  and  extenfive  •,  in  it  was  alfo  veiled  the  exe- 
cutive power.  This  great  court  was  known  by  the 
riame  of  the  Star  Chamber.  It  continued  in  full 
and  conftitutional  power  and  vigour,  efpecially  un- 
der the  aufpicious  reigns  of  fome  of  the  Stuarts, 
until,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  diftrefies  of  one 
of  thofe  Kings,  it  was  abalilhed  by  the  ufurped  and 
arbitrary  power  of  an  aft  of  parliament. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  us,  that  though  our  fore- 
fathers, envious  of  the  happinefs  of  their  children, 
deprived  us  of  this  glorious  inheritance}  yet  it  is  too 
J  frequently 
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frequently  mentioned  ih  our  hiftory  •,  the  equity  of 
its  proceedings  too  ipinutely  defcribed  ;  the  juftice 
of  its  fentences  too  often  applauded  •,  the  efficacy 
of  its  punilhments  is  fo  ftpking  and  remarkable, 
that  our  patriot  minifter  cannot  have  any  difficulty 
in  reftoring  it  to  the  full  powers  and  authorities 
which  it  exerted,  and  eftablifliing  it  on  the  exaft 
plan  pn  which  it  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firft. 

Having  thus  lhprtly,  but  faithfully  explained 

what  is  meant  by  Lord  C m  being  Prefident 

of,  and  thereby  reftoring  the  Privy  Council  to  its 
conftitutional  importance^  it  remains  that  I  fhould  dr- 
monftrate  its  utility  and  fuperiority  to  the*  prefer^ 
modes,  by  a  few  fuppofed,  but  very  probable, 
cafes. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  the  fpirit  of  Ijcentioufnels  . 
Jhouid,  already  daring,  become  fo  general,  that  the 
whole  nation  ftiould  cry  out,  as  it  were  with  one 
voice,  that  they  were  deceived  in  the  opinion  they 
had  formed,  and  the  hopes  they  had  entertained  of 
jtheir  once  idol,  our  great  minifter ;  that  he  attends 
to  nothing  but  changing  and  fhuffiing  men  fron> 
place  to  place ;  that  he  has  turned  thole  who  were 
(until  he  was  pleafed  to  renounce  them)  his  own, 
and  always  have  been  the  friends  of  their  country, 
out  of  employment,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
tools  and  dependents  of  the  Favourite ;  that  his  pa- 
triotifm  was  a  maflc,  and  his  love  of  liberty  a  dif- 
guife,  to  cover  his  ambition  and  propenfity  to  def- 
potifm  -,  that  lie  is  ignorant  of,  and  therefore  unable 
to  purfue  the  true  interefts  of  this  country  •,  that  he 
is  too  proud  to  -alk  advice,  and  too  prefumptuous 
to  receive  jtffiftance ;  that  he  is  infolent  and  ungrate- 
ful to  his  old,  and  mean  and  fervile  to  his  new  con- 
nexion : — luppofe  this  horrid  outrage  to  be  corti-  - 
fitted,  and  then  tell  me,  if  our  law,  as  it  ftands 
at  prefent,  prefcribes,  or  our  courts  of  juftice,  in 
R  3  their 
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their  prefent  weak  and  inefficient  condition,  can 
inflidfc  any  punifhment  adequate  to  fuch  an  heinous 
offence  ?  It  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  it  will,  in 
due  time,  be  declared  high  treafon. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  by  the  tedious  forms  of 
an  aft  of  parliament  pafling  through  both  Houfes, 
fubjed:  to  the  debate  and  cavil  of  factious  men,  ene- 
mies to  good  order  and  good  government,  and  moil 
notorioufly  difaffe&ed  to  the  power  of  ourmoft  ex- 
cellent minifter.  Nay,  poflibly,  fo  juft  and  necef- 
fary  a  meafure  might  totally  mifcarry,  by  the  force 
of  fome  yet  unbroken  and  proud  connexion. 

But  when  the  new  constitution  is  fettled,  or  I 
Ihould  rather  fay,  when  the  old  one  is  reftored,  the 
Prefident  gives  the  order  to  the  Council,  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  Clerks,  the  Clerks  to  the  Printer ;  out 
comes  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  high  trea- 
fon, to  fpeak  difrefpe&fully  of  L— d  C m ; 

and  there  at  once  you  have  an  end  of  murmuring, 
repining,  and  difcontent,  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  ever  j  all  will  be  mirth,  jollity,  and  good  hu- 
mour. 

Another  inftance :  Suppofe  our  minifter,  out  of 
his  great- refpeft  for,  and  known  attachment  to  the 
Royal  Houfe  of  Pruflia,  fhould  think  fit  to  fettle  on 
that  great  and  terrible  monarch,  a  fubfidy  of  a  mil- 
lion, or  thereabouts ;  fuppofe,  then,  that  the  E.  I. 

C-r- y  had  no  more  left  to  be  fqueezed  out  o£ 

how  is  the  money  to  be  had  ?  From  parliament — 
This  is  worfe  than  the  other  cafe ;  they  have  had 
enough  of  that  already :  No,  no— the  Council  meet ; 
the  proclamation  iflues  •,  the  money  is  levied,  as 
Jhip  money  was ;  it  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pruflian  minifter,  without  deducting  the  pay-mat- 
ter's fees  i  and  there  you  have  fecured  the  protec- 
tion of  a  powerful  Prince  for  this  poor,  weak,  and 
(Jefencelefs  kingdom, 

I  fhould 
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I  flxould  tire  my  readers,  were  I  to  go  on,  with 
all  the  inftances  which  occur  to  me,  by  which  the 
preference  due  to  this  mode  of  legislation  might  be 
made  clear  and  plain.  Why  fhould  I  mention  the 
readinefs  with  which  embargoes  might  be  laid,  and 
taken  off  again  upon  reafonable  compofition  ;  the 
expedition  with  which  a  proclamation,  for  enlarg- 
ing the  power  of  the  crown,  might  be  publiftied ; 
how  eafily  ftate  neceflity  might  be  declared  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  the  nation  ordered  to  obferve  a  poT 
litical  Lent  of  forty  ddys  ftri£t  abftinence  from  li- 
berty ?  The  thing  fpeaks  for  itfelf ;  and  I  dare  fay, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  reads 
this,  but  is  already  convinced.  You  muft  obferve 
though,  that  I  would  not  advife  the  total  difufe  of 
parliaments.  Septennial  drunkennefs  may  keep  the 
people  in  good  humour,  and  the  parliament  may 
be  kept  on,  as  the  convocation  is,  to  vote  a  duti- 
ful addrefs  every  feventh  year,  and  then  be  pro- 
rogued. 

The  excellence  of  this  Board,  as  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, or  Star  Chamber,  and  its  fuperiority  over  all 
other  courts,  is  fo  felf-evident,  that  I  (hall  give  you 
but  one  inftance  to  prove  it. 

Yovi,  Sir,  print  a  paper,  which,  to  the  minifter 
and  his  admirers,  appears  to  reflect  on  his  wifdom, 
integrity,  and  ability.  According  to  the  prefent 
vexatious  modes,  you  are  taken  before  a  Juftice  of 
Peace,  and  there  examined ;  then  you  are  put  to 
the  trouble  of  getting  bail  for  your  appearance  -, 
you  then  employ  an  attorney,  and  with  him  comes 
a  long  bill  of  coft ;  you  retain  lawyers,  and  to  them 
you  muft  pay  large  fees  •,  a  bill  muft,  after  all  this, 
be  found  by  a  grand  jury,  before  you  can  be  tried 
by  a  petit  jury  ;  thefe  perceiving  your  innocence, 
acquit  you,  after  fuch  a  train  or  plague,  torment; 
delay,  and  expence.  How  will  this  be,  when  the 
Council  Board  is  reftored  to  its-  conftituiional  power 
R  4  as 
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as  a  Court  of  Juftice,  or  Star  Chamber  ?•— Thusit  is 
—  the  minifter  is  offended,  you  arc  taken  up,  the 
affair  is  over  in  a  trice,  you  are  fined,  impriioaed, 
whipped,  pillored,.  nofe-flit,  tongue-bored,  and 
branded  in  the  forehead,  in  a  fummary  way,  without 
lofs  of  time  or  hindrance  of  bufmefs.  I  congratulate 
you  heartily  on  your  approaching  happineis. 

Tranquillus. 


H 


Anfwtr  to  the  pruteding  Utter. 
AVING  lately  had  a- tete-a-tete  convcrfation 

with  a  member  of  the  P C , 

he  was  pleafed  to  inform  me,  with  great  concern, 
that  a  new  regulation  was  taking  place  in  all  the 

departments  of  government.     That  his  M 

Was  fo  attached  to  Lord  C for  his  vigorous 

endeavours  to  promote  the  meafures  of  Lord  B -, 

that  he  was  determined  to  make  him  P 1  of 

the  C ■ — 1  and  Prime  Minifter,  with  an  autho- 
rity fo  abfolute,  as  to  give  direftiohs  in  every  point, 
jhough  all  befides  himfelf  and  Lord  B — —  ihould 
diflent  •,  and  farther,  it  is  concluded,  that  this  na- 
tion cannot  be  properly  governed  without  a  Star- 
Chamber  Court  as  formerly,  whereinm  oney  is  to  be 
xaifed,  punifhments  inflated  on  every  writer  in  the 
oppofition ;  and  all  things  needful  to  fupport  the 

honour,  authority  and  emolument  of  Lord  B 

and  Lord  C — ■ are  to  be  determined  in  a  fum- 
mary way.     The  king  of  P is  to  have  a  pen- 

fion  of  one  million,  and  all  whom  Lord  B and 

Lord  C approve  of  are  to  be  rewarded  with 

penfions,  places,  or  other  advantages,  and  none 
others.  O  what  times  are  coming !  what  dreadful 
fecnes  are  upon  the  carpet !  who  will  live  in  old 
England  when  this  great  monfter  is  made  abfolute 
monarch  ? — Much  more  might  be  faid  on  this  oc- 
iafion,  but  I  forbear,  and  comfort  myfelf  with  the 
hopes,  that  the  nation  will  take  the  alarm,  and 

give 
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giv«.  the  S fi  no  reft  tiU  he  hath  caffc  Loni 

C — ■ ^  for  ever  out  of  his  pretence. 

7hu*  a  writer,  who  makes  no  fcruple  of  advan- 
cing the  moft  abfolute  falfhoods*  may  ring  the 
changes  from  week  to  week,  by  only  taking  care 
that  one  of  them  exceed  the  other  in  magnitude, 
jufl:  tx>  fiich  a  degree  as  will  make  a  tolerable  har- 
mony. I  appeal  to  the  public,  whether  Lord  G-— *s 
enemies  do  not  write  as  positively  of  his  abbmma* 
ble  conduct,  as  if  they  had  it  from  a  member  of 
.the  P C ?  And  let  any  feofible  man  de- 
clare to  me  whether' he  can  find,  any  folid  convic- 
tion from  arguments  fupported  by  no  chitoerical  4 
Jbafis  ?  Men  may  affirm  without  truth,  reafon  with- 
out oaafeknee,  and  throw  dirt  enough  without  re- 
morfe*  yet  an  honeft  man  will  be  an  honeft  man 
in  the  fight  of  God  and  common  fenfe,  till  by  fome 

FACT,   be  PROVES  HIMSSLF  a  v—- — ! 

By  the  above  fiftion,  I  hope  it  will  appear,  that 
I  could  invent  a  plaufible  lie  to  be-praife  or  difpraife 
any  man  I  fhould  thiak  proper;  but  what  a  world 
muft  we  live  in,  if  truth  mould  be  entirely  baniflied  ? 
And  I  appeal  to  confeience,  that  whoever  tells,  and 
argues  from,  a  "deliberate  falftiood  to  afperfe  his 
greateft  enemy,  is  as  much  afhamed  of  his  condu6fc 
in  thejGght  or  God,  as  he  would  be  in  the  fight  of 
man,  was  he  publicly  known.  That  unhappy 
njafter  of  fiftipn,  Anti-Sejanus^  has  too  bafely  lead 
the  way  for  ingenuity,  without  confeience;  to  dif- 
play  itfelf  for  fome  finifter  end.  Beware,  my  coun- 
try, of  thefe  artful  enemies' to  virtue  •,  and  till  they 
can  pofitively  point  out  a  fa<5t,  dire&ed  immediate- 
ly by  Lord  C- ,  that  is  infamous  in  itfelf,  and 

a  ditgrace  to  morality,  let  us  pay  no  credit  to  their 
malevolence,  ^however    elegantly    exprefled.     In 

fhort,  from  the  whole  condudt  of  Mr.  P ,  I 

think  no  man  was  ever  more  worthy  of  our  efteem 
and  veneration;  and  I  muft  believe  him  to  be  the 

fame 
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fame  man  in  Lord  C ,  till  by  fomc  notori- 
ous alteration  of  principles  and  conduft,  he  is  guilty 
of  fuch  tranfa&ions  as  muft  convince  me  to  the  con- 
trary. Tranquilius. 

Ironical  Defenie  of  the  Earl  of  Cb — m. 

ALTHOUGH  I  am  engaged  in  the  caufe  of  our 
great  minifter,  yet  hope  that  the  public  does 
me  the  juftice  to  perceive  how  little  I  am  fwayed  by 

fartiality,  how  entirely  I  am  free  from  prejudice, 
have  already  very  openly,  and  with  a  oecoming 
boldnefs,  pointed  out  one  grofs  defedt  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  prefent  political  fabric.  I  have  a- 
vowed  my  diflike  of  one  man,  who  formerly  made 
apart  of  that  proud  connection,  which  it  is  the  glory 
of  our  great  minifter  to  have  broken,  or  at  leaft  to 
have  done  his  beft  to  break  in  pieces.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  are  allured  that  there  is  no  power  delegated 
to  him,  and  no  confidence  repofed  in  him.  He  is 
an  eye-fore  to  all  our  friends,  and  until  he  is  remov- 
ed I  fhall  not  ceafe  to  complain,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge to  the  whole  world,  that  all  is  not  right. 

I  fuppofe  that  my  reputation  for  candour,  (a  re- 
putation very  feldom  the  lot  of  a  political  writer) 
will  be  eftabliihed  beyond  the  power  of  envy  or  ma- 
lice, when  I  confefs  to  the^public,  that  there  is  one 
fault  more,  and  that  of  a  very  alarming  nature, 
which  muft  alfo  be  corrected,  before  we  can  arrive 
at  that  perfection  which  is  our  aim,  and  which  the 
nation  ,expe<fts  from  us.  It  is  want  of  concert  a- 
mongft  ourfelves. 

To  this  it  will  be  anfwered,  and  with  no  fmall  ap- 
pearance of  plaufibility,  that  concert  amongft  us  is 
not  neceflary ;  that  it  is  fufficient  that  each  indivi- 
dual fliould  obey  the  orders  he  receives,  without 
looking  to  the  right  or  left,  to  fee  what  his  fellow- 
fervants  are  about — that  the  very  intention  of  act- 
ing in  concert,  is  apt  to  beget  reafoning,  and  breed 

debate, 
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debate,  two  of  the  worft  qualities  ever  known  in  fer- 
vants,  and  fufficient  to  confound  the  fchemes,  and 
defeat  the  intentions,  of  the  wifeft  and  molt  abfo- 
lute  mailer  that  ever  lived. 

If  this  reafoning  be  confined  to  the  inferior  exe- 
cutive parts— to  the  mere  office-clerks  of  admini- 

ftration — fuch  as  firft  L— — d  of  the  T y, 

5 1 s  of  S 1,  and  C -r  of  the 

E r,  I  allow  its  force  and  validity.     Indeed 

every  day's  experience  abundantly  juftifies  it  -,  for  if 
concert  among  fuch  as  thefe  were  neceflary,  how 
could  the  national  bufinefs  go  on,  in  the  orderly, 
decent,  confiftent,  and  effectual  manner  in  which 

it  has  proceeded,  ever  fince  L- d  Ch m 

has  had  the  reins  (and  the  whip  too)  of  goverment 
committed  into  his  hands.  If  concert  were  necef- 
fary,  we  fhould  find  fome  two  of  thofe,  who  fit  on 
a  certain  bench,  of  the  fame  difpofition,  character, 
and  defign.  They  would  not  then  appear  like  law- 
yers feed  in  a  hurry  in  court,  without  briefs,  and 
trailing  for  the  defence  of  their  client  to  what  fcrajps 
of  knowledge  they  may  chance  to  pickup  from  their 
adverlaries  arguments.  What  can  difplay  at  once 
their  abilities  and  their  obedience  more  fully,  than 
a  judicious  defence  of  a  fyftem,  which  they  do  not 
even  pretend  to  underftand  ? 

Want  of  communication  and  concert,  would,  in 
thefe  cafes,  I  confefs,  afford  no  matter  of  complaint. 
The  want  of  concert,  of  which  I  complain,  is  of  a 
more  alarming  nature :  A  want  of  concert  amongft 
us  political  writers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fatisfy  the 
nation  of  the  wifdom,  integrity,  and  ability  of  the 
minifter.     If  we  do  not  write  in  concert,  all  is  loft. 

You  muft  perceive,  Sir,  that  I  am  induced  to 
make  thefe  reflections,  by  fome  late  productions  of 
my  fellow  labourer,  and  almoft  namefake,  who 
figns  himfelf  Tranquilius.  This  worthy  gentleman, 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  talk  afligned  me,  nor 

inftru&ed 
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Inftru&ed  *in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  or- 
dered to  perform  it,  miftakes  me  for  an  enemy,  and, 
as  fuch,  endeavours  to  kflen  my  credit  with  the 
public.  Now,  I  am  equally  ignorant  of  die  parti- 
cular walk  aflignodto  him,  and  yet;I  can  plainly  fee, 
fay  his  ftyle  and  manner,  that  wit,  humour  and  rail- 
lery, are  the  weapons  which  he  k  ordered  to  ufe  for 
the  annoyance  of  our  foes.  Ought  not  he,  in  like 
manner  to  perceive,  that  the  fhield  of  folid  and  im- 
penetrable argument,  elofe  reafoning,  and  ftrong 
judgment,  is  lifted  high  upon  my  arm  for  the  com- 
mon defence  ? 

I  did  not  wonder  that  he  fhould  affure  the  public, 
much  lefs  did  I  blame  him  for  it,  that  he  and  I  were 
not  the  fame  perfon.  The  rights  of  authors  are 
hot,  in  .general,  very  valuable.  Their  liberty  is 
but  precarious,  their  property  (God  knows)  far 
from  inefiimaMc.  But  every  author  has  certairfy  a 
right  to  his  own  identity.  This  I  would  have  facred 
in  all  common  cafes  of  ftate  neceflity :  no  proclama- 
tion Ihould  affeft  it — no  enquiry  fhake  it.     It  will, 

I  dare  fay,  be  inviolable  until  the  E.  I.  C- y, 

the  B — — k,  and  other  funds,  the  landed  and  tra- 
ding intereft  are  fqueezed  uptil  they  can  yield  no 
more.  And  this  will,  I  hope,  make  Tranquilius 
eafy  on  this  head. 

Now  i  muft  beg  of  my  friend  TranquiHus 
to  confider  what  incredible  mifchief  he  may  do, 
though  with  the  beft  intentions  in  theworld,  fhould 
he  miftake  the  meaning  of  other  gentlemen,  as  he 
has  done  mine.  The  writer  who  is  charged  with 
the  care  of  inferring  proper  articles  of  intelligence, 
and  apprizing  the  public  in  due  time  of  L— d 

Ch m's  great  and  extenfive  fchemes,  has  lately 

told  us,  "  that  orders  are  iffued  by-  that  great  mi- 
nifter,  for  improving  America  to  its  utmoft  value/* 
A  defign  worthy  of  him  who  formed  it,  and  of  too 
great  confequence  to  leave  the  means,  as  he  does 

in 
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in  other  cafes,  to  his  underlings  and  drudges.  He 
has  condefcended  to  point  them  out  himfelf,  and 
they  too  are  worthy  of  him,  and  of  him  alone ;  as 
I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  they  would  not  have 
entered  the  head  of  any  other  ftatefman  who  lived 
before  him,  who  now  Kves,  or  who  fhall  live  here- 
afteri  They  ate  ihort,  clear,  effectual,  •  plaufibkr 
in  theory,  and  eafy  in  pra&ice. 

He  has  refolved  that  America  (hall  be  improved  to 
its  full  value ;  that  is  the  defign  •,  the  quotnodo  fol- 
lows* "  He  has  ordered  both  the  Florida*  and  the 
mild  region  of  Labrador  to  be  cleared,  cultivated, 
and  (as  our  panegyrift  has  well  expreifed  -it)  fully 
peopled/'  •     '' 

Nimum  vobis  romana  propago 

S  /    Vifapotensftperif! 

/What  a  minmer !  who  can  at  once  exterminate 
gloomy  forefts,  and  cover  a  country  with  fmiling 
harireftih-'-who  can  make  the  howling  defart  blot 
fbift  tike  a  rofe— who  can  cultivate,  plant,  build, 
and  even  people— all  by  his  creative  fiat,  without 
the  uncertain,  flow,  pr ogreflive  methods  of  vulgar 
ftatefmen  and  lawgivers ! 

But  whilft  we  are,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
loweft,  exuking  in  the  wifdom  and  abilities  of  our 

glorious  mihifter— *-whilft  L— — d  G -m  is 

fecuring  reverfions  in  that  happy  country*  and  weav- 
ing, for  their  ufe,  hb  favourite  web  of  linfey-wool- 
fcy  govermertt  (thite  threads  of  licentioufnefs  and 

Ofte   of  fervitude) — whilft  L d  N *  Is 

buried  (in  his  hours  of  fobriety)  indevifing  fchemes 
fbr  fixing  the  motels  of,  and  promoting  piety  and 
virtue  in  that  infant  and  yet  mature  colony*— whilft 

C — ^-r-  T- is  flourishing  a  fpeech  upon 

that  wifdom  which  took  away  fteritity  from  barrennefs 
and  gave  population  to  deflation — whilft  our  great 
mihiftef  himfelf  is  meditating  a  confiftent  talk,  to 

prove  to  the H '  ■  of  £,■"■«-,  "  that  th«  peace 

which 
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which  gave  us  that  amazing  country,  was  greet 
was  glorious ',  was  adequate  j  and  will  be  jfrra,  fecure, 
2nd  permanent — If,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  delightful 
reveries,  Trtinquilius  fhould  interfere,  and  with  his 
accuftomed  humour  and  pleafantry,  gravely  affure 
us  that  it  was  all  an  irony,  intended  to  afperfe  the 
minifter  and  ridicule  his  fchemes,  to  interrupt  his 
deligns,  and  bring  his  administration  into  con- 
tempt— This  harlequin,  witty  indeed,  but  mischie- 
vous, would  thus,  by  a  flap  of  his  wooden  fword, 
conver  tthis  beautiful  Paradice  into  an  hideous  de- 
fert;  and  leave  nothing  to  our  offended  eyes,  but  a 
dreary  turfrbog,  and  perhaps  — a  wicked  magi- 
cian. Tranquillus. 


To  the  Earl  of  Cb my  &c.  fcfr .  &c. 

My  Lord, 
TT7HILE  the  firft  of  the  Nobility  and  the 
VV  greateft  officers  of  the  ftate  find  it  matter 
of  favour  and  difficulty  to  be  permitted  to  approach 
your  perfon,  it  may  be  thought  prefumptuous  in 
a  man  of  my  humble  ftation  to  hope  for  the  honour 
of  one  moment  of  your  attention.  But  I  am  en- 
couraged to  addrefs  myfelf  to  you  by  that  partial 
condefcention,  with  which  you  have  always  inclin- 
ed your  ear  to  the  honourable  applaufe,  and  earned 
good  wifhes  of  our  collective  body.  My  Lord* 
we  are  fenfible  of  your  partiality  to  us,  and,  in  re- 
turn, you  may  depend  upon  our  unfhaken  loyalty 
and  adherence.  My  friends  have  fo  long  been  un- 
animous in  alluring  me  that  I  am  the  laft  of  the 
human  fpecies,  that  I  begin  to  fubferibe  to  their 
opinion;  and  the  more  willingly,  fince  I  ftill  have 
the  merit  of  belonging  to  a  rank  of  people,  who 
have  upon*  all  occafions  exprefled  a  Angular  vene- 
ration for  your  Lordfhip's  eminent  virtues.  Be- 
fides  this,  I  forfee  with  exultation,  that  when  no- 
thing* 
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thing  (hall  be  left  of  you  and  me  but  the  odour  of 
our  memories,  the  title  of  ultimus  Romancrum  will 
be  applied  in  common  to  us  both.     Pofterity  may 
even  have  their  doubts  which  of  us  beft  deferves 
it.     Your  Lordfhip  may  be  fatisfied  that  we  heard 
with  jrapture  of  your  return  to  power,  when  we 
faw  who  the  people  were  to  whom  you  imparted 
all  your  confidence,  and  whom  you  thought  qua- 
lified for  the  firft  employments  of  the  ftate-,  there 
was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not  feel  himfelf  fired 
with  the  laudable  ambition  of  ferving  our  country, 
and  your  Lordftiip  upon  the  fame  terms.     We 
plainly  perceived  that  it  was  indifferent  to  you  by 
whom  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  was  performed 
—that  you  required  no  talent. but  implicit  fubmif- 
fion — and  that  you  had  equitably  thrown  the  gates 
of  preferment  wide  open  to  the  meaneft  q£  man- 
kind.    We  do  not  pretend  to  form  an  adequate 
judgment  of  thofe  great,  important  projects,  by 
which  you  were  expe&ed  to  reftore  vigour  to  go- 
vernment, and  union  to  the  people.     But,  as  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  any  opinion  concerning  the 
meafures  you  have  already  taken,  I  may  venture 
to  afiert  there  is  not  one  of  us,  who  would* not 
have  afted  precifely  as  you  have  done.     The  firft 
leading  meafure  of  your  adminiftration,  as  I  am 
informed,  was  a  diredt  attack  upon  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  on  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed  •,  your  fe- 
cond,  a  no  lefs  direft  invafion  of  their  property. 
Now  my  Lord,  I  really  know  as  little  of  the  law 
as  you  do,  and  only  wifh  that  you  had  entirely 
omitted  that  idle  plea  of  neceflity.     It  would  have 
fuited  your  purpofes,  and  have  become  your  cha- 
racter much  better,  if,  in  concurrence  with  your 
two  learned  friends,  you  had  refted  the  proclama- 
tion upon  that  great  fundamental  law  of  the  con- 
ftitution  (as  tranfmittcd  to  us  by  the  Normans) 
that  it  is  the  King's  prerogative  to  fubvert  the 

whole 
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whole  body  of  the  laws,  whenever  he  (hall  think 
it  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  that  the  Privy 
Council  are  the  only  proper  judges  of  the  occafion. 
As  to  my  liberty,  it  is  worth  fo  little,  that  I  have 
frequently  rifqued  it  for  the  value  of  a  filk  hand- 
kerchief >  and  for  my  property,  if  I  were  to  make 
you  exclusive  heir  to  it  to-morrow,  it  would  hardly 
pay  the  expence  of  letters  of  adminiftration.  With 
regard  to  charters,  I  entirely  agree  with  your  Lord- 
{hip,  that  they  are  of  no  other  ufe  in  this  country* 
than  fo  far  as  they  furnifh  great  Minifters  with  a 
pretence  of  extorting  money  from  the  proprietors. 
But  there  are  other  charters  equally  entitled  to 
your  patriotic  care  and  infpeftion.  *  Proceed,  my 
Lord,  as  you  have  begun,  and  you  need  not  def- 
pair  of  feeing  the  Great  Charter  itfelf  fall  before 
you.  You  have  the  whole  unreprefented  part  of 
the  nation  of  your  fide,  and  if  you  fhould  wane 
money,  you  cannot  apply  to  a  fet  of  people  more 
ready  than  we  are,  to  put  our  hands  into  the  pock- 
ets of  other  folks,  especially  fince  your  generous 
patronage  of  North  America  has  fecured  us  from 
reprifals. 

Confidering  the  fhortnefs  of  your  adminiftration, 
it  muft  be  confefled  that  you  have  done  more  than 
even  your  enemies  expefted  frorta.you:  but  we, 
who  are  your  friends,  expeft  a  great  deal  more. 
We  take  for  granted,  that  in  this  long  recefe  of 
parliament,  you  are  employed  in  forming  fome 
farther  proje&s  for  the  good  of  your  country,  of 
a  nature  conformable  to  what  you  have  already 
done.  We  would  not,  however*  debar  you  from 
the  innocent  relaxation  of  Chriftmas  gambols;  for, 
if  I  am  well  informed,  you  had  once  a  remarkable 
turn  for  crofs  purpofes,  and  are  now  no  mean  pro- 
ficient in  queihons  and  commands. 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  you  will  have  fotnething  very  confi- 
dence 
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derable  to  propofe.  ,  The  eternal  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  aft,  would  make  a  noble  addition 
to  your  fame,  and  we  are  ready  to  give  it  up  with- 
out relu&ance.  To  fay  the  troth,  I  cannot  recoi- 
led that  I,  or  any  of  our  friends,  ever  derived  the 
fmalleft  benefit  from  it;  owing  to  fome  unaccount- 
able difficulties  which  we  always  met  with  in  pro- 
curing bail.  I  would  not  recommend  a  fpunge  to 
you,  for  that  might  raife  the  value  of  land,  which 
it  is  your  intereft,  as  a  Minifter,  as  it  has  always 
been  your  ftudy,  to  lower  as  much  as  poflible*  but 
then  a  perpetual  parliament  might  anfwer  all  your 
purpofe:  By  introducing  a  majority  of  us,  your 
friends*  into  it,  we  ihoukl,  in  a  Ihort  time,  repre- 
fcnt  nobody  but  ourfelves— tax  e^ery  body  but 
ourfelves — and  make  your  Lordfhip's  will  and 
pleafure  the  only  law  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  by 
the  Crown.  In  this  view,  the  firft  ftep  which  will 
be  neceflary  for  you  to  take,  is  to  advance  fome 
of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  characters  among  us  to 
confiderable  employments.  Such  a  choice  will 
give  you  credit  in  tne  eyes  of  the  world,  and  bind 
the  party  to  you  for  ever.  At  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  inftance,  I  think  t  could  prefide  with  equal 
reputation  to  myfeif,  and  benefit  to  the  public.  I 
know  fbmething  in  die  way  of  traffic,  having  more 
than  once  bartered  my  honefty  for  fomething  above 
its  value-,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  was  very  near 
keeping  an  alehoufc  at  Briftol,  which  convinced 
me  of  the  neceflity  of  a  general  Excife.  But,  per- 
haps, you  may  think  me  rather  better  qualified  for 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  I  confefs  I  have 
frequently  raifed  money  by  ways  and  means,  which 
the  prefcnt  Chancellor  probably  never  thought  of 
until  he  received  fome  new  rays  of  light  from  your 
Lordfhip*  and  as  it  is  your  paffion  to  feek  for 
merit  in  the  dirt,  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  not  fuf- 
fer  talents  fuch  a*  mine  to  be  buried  in  obfeurity* 
Voi.  JI.  S  After 
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After  all,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  confefc  to  you 
the  weaknefs  of  my  heart;  I  have  a  tafte  for  re- 
tirement, which  I  had  rather  indulge  in  than  enjoy 
the  higheft  office  in  your  gift,  provided  you  would 
furnifh  me  with  a  fufficient  excufe  for  doing  fo. 
A  Vice-Treafurerfhip  of  Ireland  would  fuit  me  ex- 
actly. My  features  are  not  very  diftant  from  hu- 
man, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  months  I 
fhould  acquire  the  airs  and  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
You  would  find  me  far  from  a  ufelefs  Member  in  a 
Great  Aflembly,  for  I  may  lay  without  vanity, 
that  even  otir  friend  the  Alderman  cannot  bear  a 
drubbing  better  than  I  can. 

As  I  have  now  fettled  a  correfpondencc  with 
you,  you  may  now  depend  upon  hearing  from  mc 
frequently.     I  remain  your  honour's  trufty 

Buckhorse. 


Prcrfus  dijfolutum  offendi  navigiumy  vel  ptius  dsffipa- 
tum9  nihil  confilio^  nihil  ratione^  nihil  ordine. 

Cicero  ad  Atticum  15.   13. 

To  the  Ecrl  of  Ch m9  Gfr.  &?r . 

My  Lord, 
A  M  fatisfied  that  nothing  but  the  gout  in  both 
hands  could  have  prevented  your  anfwering  my 
laft  letter,  for  you  certainly  were  not  infenlible  of 
the  advantage  of  cultivating  a  friendfhip  fo  ho- 
nourable as  mine.  Laudari  a  laudato  viro  conveys 
a  pleafure  which,  I  believe,  you  have  not  been 
much  acquainted  with,  and  which  you  fhould  not 
appear  to  undervalue.  This  gout,  my  Lord,  is 
really  a  very  convenient  diforder*  according  as  you 
find  yourfelf  difpofed,  it  either  encreafes  the  merit 
of  taking  a  {hare  in  public  bufinefs,  or  gives  you 
a  very  reafonable  excufe  for  declining  it.  Thu.>, 
whether  you  think  proper  to  let  others  ruin  the 
nation,  or  to  fave  it  yourfelf,  you  may,  without 

oftentanoB* 
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bftentation,  be  indolent  with  lefi  reproach,  of 
a&ive  witlv  mofe  credit,  than  any  other  man  in 
the  nation. 

-i-*— *«  The  Jiil/Ul  miHd 

"  Turns  all  occurrence  to  its  own  advantage" 
Your  difeafes  have  been  your  beft  advocates; 
nor  hath  all  your  pliancy  of  tongue  been  of  half 
fo  much  real  fervice  to  you,  as  the  filent  eloquence 
of  a  crutch  and  flannels.  But,  my  Lord,  it  is  pof- 
fible  you  may  not  be  duly  informed  of  the  ftate 
of  things  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Your  govern- 
ment is  all  in  confufion;  and  it  feems  that,  like 
other  monarchs,  you  have  not  a  fingle  friend 
honeft  and  bold  enough  to  hazard  telling  you  an 
unpleaflng  truth.  This  is  the  common  fate  of 
greatnefs.  It  is  the  misfortune  or  privilege  of 
high  office  to  defert  or  be  deferted;  and  you  have 
had  your  experience  both  ways.  In  thefe  calami- 
tous circumftances,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
a  fincere,  difinterefted  friendfhip  like  mine,  to  en- 
deavour to  open  your  eyes,  to  let  you  know  what 
pafles,  and  to  haften  your  return  to  your  adminis- 
tration ;  which,  without  your  immediate  prefence, 
will  inevitably  fall  to  ruin.  I  confider  your  Lord- 
ihip  as  an  eminent  mailer  builder,  who  hath  vo- 
luntarily undertaken  to  repair  oil  old  fluttered 
houfe,  but  who,  inftead  of  waiting  to  overfee  the 
work,  hath  contented  himfelf  with  employing  a 
parcel  of  day  labourers,  to  whom  he  has  left  cer- 
tain direftions  to  be  obferved,  while  he  enjoys 
himfelf  in  the  country.  The  moment  he  turns 
his  back,  they  of  courfe  begin  to  quarrel.  The 
mafon  calls  for  bricks  and  mortar,  the  labourer 
brings  him  fand  arid  ftraw.  One  man  repairs, 
while  another  pulls  down;  they  revile  each  other; 
all  difcipline  and  obedience  is  at  an  end;  or  if  any 
two  agree,  it  is  only  to  quit  the  work  and  retire 
to  an  alehoufe,  where  they  drink  confufion  to  die 
S  2  proprietor 
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proprietor,  to  the  undertaker*  and  to  the  whole 
bufinefs.  No  longer  awed  by  the  perfonal  terror 
of  their  mafter*s  prefence,  tne  very  fellows^  who 
never  prefumed  to  have  an  opinion  before,  now  fet 
up  for  judges  of  right  and  wrong;  pretend  that 
they  do  not  value  their*  wages,  Uriels  the  work 
be  carried  on  to  their  mind,  and  fome  of  them 
already  begin  to  think  of  fecuring  a  better  ftipend 
elfewhere.  This,  my  Lord,  is  but  too  faithful 
a  pi&ure  of  yc^ir  administration.  The  very  mea 
from  whom,  confiderihg  their  former  fervility,  you 
had  a  right  to  expert  implicit  fubmilfion,  now 
prefume  to  fet  your  dofbines  and  commands  at 
defiance.  They  advance  their  own,  and  inter- 
pret your*s  as  they  think  proper. 

This  I bufinefs,  I  fear,  will  not  be  con^ 

eluded  to  your  fatisfaftion.     The  ~-y,  but  a  few 

days  ago,  had  nearly  been  d ■ — d.    One  laid 

he  did  not  know-,  another  confefled  he  could  not 
tell;  a  third  acknowledged  he  knew  fbmething,but 
could  .not  tell  at  that  time-,  and  what  is  worft  of 
all,  your  hornme  faffaires  had  an  aflurance  to  de- 
clare, that  all  your  American  dodtrines  were  falfc 
and  abfurd;  and  fwore,  that  he  was  determined 
to  tax  that  country  in  fpite  of  your  teeth,  and  that 
they  muft  and  jfhould  fubmit. — If  you  have  no 
regard  for  Great-Britain,  at  Ieaft  return  in  time  to 
fave  your  adopted  America.  If,  at  fo  critical  a 
moment,  you  fliould  negled  the  intereft  of  your 
new  fubje&s,  it  is  poflible  they  may  forget  their 
vowed  allegiance  to  you.  They  may*  perhaps, 
be  able  to  find  among  themfclves,  fome  leader  of 
abilities  and  integrity  equal  to  their  own,  who  will 
adopt  your  principles,  and  carry  them  to  the  point 
they  naturally  tend  to,  an  independant  dominion 
for  himfelf  i  nay,  if  the  lateft  advices  may  be  de- 
pended on,  fuch  a  projedt  is  already  in  agitation, 
and,  perhaps,  the  execution  of  it  may  Be  at  no 

great 
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great  diftance*,  and,  I  doubt,  whether  your  Lord* 
ihip  will  be  either  able  or  willing  to  fend  over  fuch 
an  additional  force,  as  hath  been  demanded  by  a 
great  officer,  in  his  laft  letters,  as  theoniy  poffible 
method  of  preventing  the  total  defection  of  that 
empire. 

You  fee,  my  JLord,  that,  by  your  abfence,  you 
are  hazarding  the  fruits  of  all  your  virtues  and  all 
your  patriotifm:  your  declared  enemies  acquire 
new  fpirits  and  vigour,  while  your  fecret  enemies,- 
who  have  enlifted  under  your  ftandard,  diiagree 
with  one  another,  defert  your  caufe,  and  turn  your 
perfon  and  your  meafiires  into  ridicule.  But  thefe 
are  diforders  which  your  prefence  would' infallibly 
remove :  it  would  reftore  as  much  union  among 
your  vafTals,  as  can  be  effected  by  the  common 
bond  of  fear*  and  that  I  believe  is  as  much  as  you 
would  ever  defire  to  fee  among  them.  The  « 
Company,  who  are  encouraged  by  the  hefitation 
and  diffidence  of  your  manager  [for  the  poor  tmxx 
has  his  doubts]  would  never  dare  to  diipute  your 
abfolute  commands. — Some  idea,  however  diftant^ 
of  the  number  and  dilpofition  of  the  forces  would 
be  communicated  to  the  commander  in  chief;-— 
and  as  to  America,  if  you  found  it  abfolutely  ne~ 
ceflary  to  relinquilh  your  influence  there,  in  order 
to  maintain  it  heit,  you  might  fend  over,  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops  under  the  command  of  that 
fincere  and  candid  young  Nobleman,  wkli  whom 
you  have  formed  a  lafting  friendftiip,  upon  prin- 
ciples that  do  equal  honour  to  you  both.  This 
youth  has  been  converfant  in  military  achieve- 
ments, as  well  as  in  political  intrigue,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  you  agree  with  himfelf  in  thinking,  that 
he  is  at  leaft  as  well  qualified  for  the  field  as  for 
the  cabinet. 

But  if  you  fiiould  defer  your  return,  theconfe- 

<juence  may  be  fatal.    Your  gracious will 

S  3  fufpeft 
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fufpeft  that  you  are  betraying  him;  your  vaflals 
will  defert  to  the  enemy,   your  loyal   America 

will  be  in  declared  r- ;  and  I,  my  Lord,  fhall 

be  obliged  to  confult  my  reputation,  and  leave 
you  to  your  own  guidance.  Buckhorse. 

To  IS  A  AC  'BUCKHORSE,  Efo 
Jntantis  noftris  peccatis,  tantifque  Hoftrorum  injurus* 
nihil [eft  quod aut  facer e  dignum  nobis  ^  autfmularc 
pofftm. 

My  dbar  Sir, 

YO  U  do  me  but  juflice  in  believing  that  I  am 
proud  of  your  friendfhip,  and  value  your  cor- 

'  refpondence  as  I  ought.  I  am  the  more  fenfible  of 
the  expreflions  of  your  regard,  as  they  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  warmth  and  fincerity,  to  which  I  have 

*  not  been  much  accuftomed  of  late*  There  is  no 
man,  to  whofe  opinion,  in  matters  of  government, 
I  pay  a  greater  difference  than  to  your*s,  nor  any 
fetx  of  people  whofe  approbation  I  am  more  ambi- 
tious of  than  pf  you  and  your  friends.  I  think  it 
but  juft  that  the  multitude  of  good  fubiefts,  who 
have  nobody  to  fpeak  for  them,  lhould  be  allowed 
to  fpeak  for  themfelves ;  and  I  have  always  faith- 
fully collefted  their  opinions  from  the  number  of 
voices  in  the  different  ftreets  of  the  metropolis.  In 
return,  your  attachment  to  my  fervice  has  been 
uniformly  maintained,  while  people,  who  pretended 
to  a  greater  fhare  of  difcernment,  were  wavering  in 
their  opinions  qbout  me,  or  deferted  my  caufc. 
The  voice  of  the  multitude,  like  a  fwelling  ftream, 
covered  all  my  aftions,  concealed  the  falfe,  unequal 
bottom  of  the  channel  it  flowed  in,  and  rapidly  car- 
ried away  all  reafon  and  argument  before  it.  Your 
aftiftance  was  of  confiderable  ufe  to  me  in  times  of 
greater  profperity,  but  at  this  feafon  it  is  become 
eflential.  My  neareft  relations  are  my  bittereft  ene- 
mies, though  I  would  gladly  have  prevented  their 

enmity 
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enmity  by  the  force  of  blood.  My  new-made  friends 
could  never  have  become  fo  without  fuch  treachery 
to  a  former  patron,  as  makes  it  impoflible  for  me  to 
confide  in  their  fincerity ; — my  influence  is  weak- 
ened in  the  Cabinet ;  the  tools  of  my  power  rebel 
againft  it ;  the  colonies  are  in  arms  ;  and  the  public 
is  evidently .difiatisfied  with  my  whole  government. 
If  you,  my  dear  Buckhorfe,  and  your  adherents, 
(hould  defert  me,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  re- 
turn to  town.  I  (hould  foon  be  obliged  to  quit  it 
with  difgrace.  The  truth  is,  the  ferment  was  be- 
ginning before  I  left  .London.  I  found  I  hacl  un- 
dertaken too  much,  and  carried  things  with  too  high 
a  hand,  I  determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  my- 
felf  from  the  fcene  of  confufion,  and  wait  either  un- 
til I  might  be  recalled  with  ^applications,  or  until 
things  were  got  into  fuch  perplexity  and  diftrefs  as 
might  juftify  my  not  returning  at  all. 

But  fince  I  find  myfelf  disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  being  fent  for,  arid  cannot  yet  determine  to  re- 
linguifli  all  pretenfions  to  power  and  profit,  I  have 
but  one  choice  left — to  return  and  trample  upon 
the  reptiles  who  have  given  then^felves  airs  in  my 
abfence  ;  for  I  am  convinced  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  has  courage  enough  to  oppofe  me  in 
perfon.  Even  the  miferable  drudge,  who  has  dared 
to  indulge  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  tongue  [for  I 
know  he  meant  nothing]  about  my  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, will  tremble  when  he  fees  me.  It  is  not  for 
a  foul  like  his  to  meet  the  countenance  of  offended 
majefty.  This  is  a  fellow,  whom  I  intend  to  rule 
with  a  coercive  rod  of  iron.  Whatever  he  may 
think,  I  (hall  -rob  him  of  his  inconftancy^  end  give  uni- 
formity to  bis  politic^  whether  he  will  or  no  j  nee 
vineet  amentia  leviffimi  bominis  noftram  prudentiam. 
As  to  the  reft  of  the  pack,  you  muft  be  fenfible  I 
never  could  expeft  any  thing  from  them,  except 
jijbmifiiOn.  I  knew  they  wanted  every  other  qua- 
S  4  lification  •, 
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lification  •,  if  I  obferve  them  fail  in  that  article,  yet) 
mav  depend  upon  my  difcharging  them  immedi- 
ately. 

Since  I  have  now  begun  to  write  to  you,  I  (hall 
take  this  opportunity  to  explain  feme  parts  of  my 
conduit,  in  which  you  have  not  been  well  inform- 
ed. Firft  then,  with  regard  to  the  proclamation,  I 
am  to  tell  you  that,  in  whatever  manner  I  might 
have  exprefled  myfelf,  I  always  knew  it  was  illegal 
and  unconditional,  and  ftiould  have  been  con- 
tented to  keep  that  point  undecided,  in  order  to 
leave  the  precedent  open  to  me,  for  future  purpofes. 
But  I  had  unfortunately  employed  two  bull-dogs, 
who,  the  moment  they  heard  me  halloo,  fhut  their 
eyes,  ran  on  fiercely,  without  care  or  difcretion, 
and  dafhed  their  heads  againft  a  folid  walL  .  This 
tircumftance,  however,  does  not  difpleafe  me ;  for 
the  more  thcfe  tools  make  themfelves  odious  and 
contemptible^  the  more  dependent  they  muft  be  of 
courfe  upon  my  favour,  and  the  lefe  fcrupulous  in 
obeying  me.  ^  As  to  the  India  bufinefs,  I  will  con- 
fefs  to  you  truly,  if  not  honeftly,  that  when  that 
fcheme  came  into  my  mind,  it  was  never  attended 
with  any  ideas  of  difficulty,  or  even  a  queftion  about 
right  or  wrong,  law  or  equity.  I  meant  no  more 
than  to  gratify  the  landed,  by  laying  a  tax  upon 
the  mercantile  intercft,  no  matter  how  partial  or 
how  unjuft.  But  as  in  reality  I  care  as  little  for  one 
as  the  other,  if  the  merchants  will  be  patient  but 
for  a  year  or  two,  they  may  depend  upon  having 
their  revenge.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  find  that 
my  agent  has  trifled,  in  his  ufual  ftile,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  my  pofitive  orders,  as  foon  as  I  arrive  in 
town,  I  fhall  order  the  Courtof  Directors  to  attend 
me,  and  fettle  this  affair  at  once  in  afummary  way, 
hy  proclamation,  perhaps,  or  an  order  of  council. 

With  regard  to  America,  whatever  my  do&rines 
may  feem  to  import,  you  may  be  affured  that  I  hpve 

no 
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*o  thoughts  of  acquiring  an  independent  dominion 
for  the  reft  of  my  life  in  that  country ; — my  age 
alone  fecures  me  from  a  fufpicion  of  that  nature, 
befides  that  I  have  a  much  better  chance  for  abfo- 
lute  power  at  home*  No,  my  dear  friend,  if  ever 
I  lee  the  colonies,  it  will  be  an  involuntary  vifit, 
and  I  hope  but  for  a  limited  time.  As  to  the  poor 
boy,  whom  you  recommend  to  command  the  rein- 
forcement for  North  Americf,  I  really  think  he 
would  be  full  as  well  employed  as  he  is  at  prefent. 
•  You  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the  unparalleled 
infolence  of  the  Britifti  faftories  in  Portugal.  Thefe 
merchants  think  that  their  dirty  interefts  are  of  na- 
tional importance,  and  would  fain  embroil  me  with 
a  powerful  and  ftlpe&able  Court  in  fupport  of  them. 
But  there  is  a  kw  againft  fturdy  beggars,  which  I 
$tm  determined  not  tp  fufpend.  Befides,  that  Sar- 
valiio  is  my  friend.  I  admire  his  principles,  and 
fhall  fteadily  imitate  his  condud.  Such  men  as  we 
air,  appear  but  feldom.  Providence  evidently  in* 
tendeous  for  extraordinary  purpofes,  the  execution 
of  which  whole  nations  will  remember. 

I  confefs  I  was  a  little  low-fpirited  when  I  began 
this  letter :  the  accounts  I  continually  received  of 
the  infolent  andprofligatc  behaviour  of  my  fervancs 
in  London  had  given  me  the  vapours ;  but  writing 
as  well  as  talking  revives  my  fpirits  ;  and  I  can  now 
even  laugh  at  theterror.andconfufion,  with  which 
thefe  fellows  will  receive  their  liege  Lord.  Already 
they  look  up,  and  fee  me  descending  like  a  bird  of 
prey  among  them.  Such  they  fliall  find  me,  and 
%  woe  be  to  the  firft  of  them  that  cackles  in  my  pre- 
fence.  As  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  if  it  be  poffible 
for  me  to  form  a  difmterefted  friendfhip,  it  (hall  be 
with  you.  There  is  an  uncommon  fympathy  be- 
tween us,  which  convinces  me,  that  in  fimilar  fix- 
ations our  conduit  would  have  been  the  fame. 
Your  occupation  has  been  a  link,  mine  a  firebrand. 

Blows 
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Blows  have  but  little  effeft  upon  your  countenance  -, 
fhame  never  erhbarrafled  mine.  I  will  not  cany 
the  companion  farther ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  mind  mifgives  me  that  our  exits  will  not  be 
very  unlike*  Accept  my  thanks  for  all  your  kind 
fnendlhip,  and  believe  me,  dear  Ifaac,  faithfully 
your's,  C" 


To  the  Earl  of  Ch m,  fcfr.  tSc. 

Nunc  contra  pleriqtis  ad  honor ts  a  dipifcendos  tt  ad 
rmpublicam  gerendam  nudi  vcmunt  atque  inermes, 
nulla  cognitione  rerum  nulla  fcuntia  ornati. 

My  dear  Lord, 

I  SHOULD  not  have  failed  to  acknowledge 
the  great  honour  done  me  by  your *s  letter, 

if  I   had  not  expected,  before  this,  to  have  feen 
you  in  town  :  but  fmce,  for  reafons  beft  known  to 

yourfelf,  you  have  made the  feat  of  empire, 

I  think  I  cannot  in  decency  avoid  adding  one 
courier  to  the  number  that  have  already  waited  at 
the  levee.— Donee  Bytbyno  Ubeat  vigilare  tyranko. 
It  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  me  to  write  to  you, 
becaufe  I  really  have  not  the  confidence,  J  mean  a 
fecurity  of  face  fufficient  to  fpeak  ih^your  defence. 
Friends  and  Foes,  Miniftry  and  Oppofirion,  fern 
to  agree  in  one  point  at  lead; — to  treat  you  and  all 
your  political  principles  with  contempt  and  deri- 
fion.  The  torrent  is  fo  ftrong,  that  I  dare  not  fet 
even  a  face  fuch  as  mine  againft  it.  I  fquint  and 
(land  aghaft  at  what  I  hear  -,  but  when  I  attempt  to 
fpeak,  find  myfelf  jaw-locked.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  many  others,  who  have  not  half  my  natural 
modefty,  and  who  are  at  leaft  as  much  obliged  to 
you  as  I  am.  They  affeft  to  admire  your  abilities 
in  grofs,  but  cannot  prevail  upon  themfelves  toak 
low  you  a  fmgle  good  quality,  or  even  a  rational 
way  of  thinking,  when  they  come  to  particulars, 

Yoi| 
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You  have  been  long  enough  the  idol  of  their  prol- 
tration,  and,  like  other  falfe  Gods,  mull  cxpeft  to 
be  worfhipped  or  deferted,  to  receive  incenfe  or  ma- 
lediction, according  as  the  hopes  or  fears  of  your 
votaries  ftiall  lead  them  to  abide  by  their  prefent, 
or  to  wander  after  a  new  fuperftition.  But  whereas 
other  idolaters  are  themfelves  the  makers  of  the 
images  they  worlhip,  you  had  a  better  title  to  ado- 
ration.    You  had  a  right  to  expe<St  gratitude  from 

the  c s  of  your  hand,  if  indeed  any  tiling 

like  a  virtue  had  entered  into  the  compofition  of 

fuch  c s.     There  lay  your  great  original  mif- 

take  j  and  truly  I  blulh  for  your  want  of  fagacity. 
To  be  candid,  my  dear  — — ,  what  were  your 
hopes,  either  in  view  to  the  public  or  yourfelf,  when 
you  filled  the  firft  offices  of  the with  their  pre- 
fent pofleflbrs  ?  Omitting  all  idea  of  abilities,  which 
I  prefume  you  never  had  in  contemplation,  where 
was  the  neceflity  of  running  into  the  other  extreme  ? 
To  employ  men  of  overbearing  talents,  or  to  give 
them  any  fhare  of  power,  might  indeed  be  liable  to 
jealoufy   and  apprehenfion ;    but  I  believe  your 

is  the  firft  politician  who  ever  preferred 

youth  and  ignorance  for  its  own  fake,  or  who  thought 
that  boys  ihould  be  advanced  according  to  their 
own  prefumption,  or  that  elderly  gentlemen  (hould 
be  trufted  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  capacity 
and  experience :  But  if  in  reality  you  meant  no 
more  than  fo  much  wood  and  wire,  at  le&ft  come 
near  enough  to  the  fcene  to  make  your  figures  per- 
form their  parts  with  fome  degree  of  decency,  and 
not  entirely  difgrace  the  hand  by  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to   be  fet  in  motion — What  an  army  of 

have  you  colledted  together !  excepting  one 

fingle  man,  whom  you  were  obliged  to  prefs  into 
the  fervice  (and  who  accordingly  does  his  bufinefs 
with  negligence  and  ill-humour)  is  it  not  entirely 
/nade  up  of  raw  recruits,  of  deferters  from  another 

party, 
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Sarty,  or  of  — - who  have  been  flogged  out  of 
ifferent  corps  for      ■■         or  petty  larceny.     I 

know  them  well,  my ,  they  are  for  the  moft 

part  people  who  enlift  under  any  ftandard,  receive 
the  bounty  from  any  hand  that  offers,  and  defert 
with  it  in  their  pockets.  That  fuch  fhould  be  their 
conduit  and  principles  is  by  no  means  wonderful ; 
but  that  they  (hould  have  the  aflurance  to  make 
public  declarations  of  a  determined  defe&ion  from 
your  caufe,  while  they  receive  your  ftipend,  argues 
a  total  neglect  of  order  and  difcipline.  It  makes 
fomc  people  fupeft,  that  you  have  neither  talents 
to  command,  nor  power  to  punifh,  at  leaft  at  a 
diftance ;  and  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  done, 
you  need  not  doubt  but  that  even  the  meaneft  of 
your  (laves  will  hold  themfelves  emancipated  from 
your  fervice,  and  aft  for  themfelves.  The  Satur- 
nalia are  revived,  and  Emancipation  is  the  word, 
which  they  eccho  from  one  to  the  other  for  their 
mutual  encouragement,  as  the  moft  expreffive  of 
the  bondage  they  were  lately  fobjeft  to.  Inftead 
of  attending  to  the  bufinefs  of  their  mafter,  thefe 
worthy  gentlemen  talk  of  nothing  but  themfelves, 
and  the  mdependance  of  their  fituation.  One  man 
fays,  he  has  an  opinion  of  his  own  -9  another  lays, 
he  has  no  opinion  at  all ;  but  the  great  pride  of  them 
all  feem  to  be,  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  being 
flogged  by  your .  You  may,  perhaps,  im- 
agine, that,  like  the  clocks  of  Monfieur  Comus, 
the  fympathetic  hand  of  government  will,  at  any 
diftance,  follow  the  diredtion  you  (hall  think  proper 
to  give  it  \  but  I  fufpeft  that,  if  you  continue  at 

,  you  will  find  this  machine  to  be  out  of  the 

reach  of  your  attraction  5  and  that  if  your  body  be 
not  foon  depofited  nearer  to  us,  your  hand  will  have 
loft  its  magnetic  virtue.  Let  me  warn  you  againft 
another  danger,  which  I  believe  you  dread  more 
than  any  other  in  this  world  or  the  next.     The  man 

you 
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you  hate,  the  man  you  fear,  is  (till  indefatigable; 
and  but  too  fuccefsful,  in  counteracting  your  tricks, 
and  expofing  them  to  the  world.  Between  friends, 
he  has  already  made  a  multitude  of  converts,  and 
fatisfied  many,  whd  were  once  your  greateft  ad- 
mirers, that  you  are  no  better  than  a  common 

j r.    Whether  it  be  matter  of  account,  or  of 

trade,  or  of  revenue,  I  am  afhamed  to  tell  you* 
that  there  is  not  one  of  us  dares  contradict  him* 
now  and  then,  indeed,  a  young  cur  will  bark,  but 
co  fuch  as  thofe  he  does  not  even  deign  to  reply. 
To  fay  the  truth,  the  turn  of  affairs  in  America,  £> 
different  from  what  might  reafonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, has  furaifhed  him  with  top  much  matter  of 
triumph,  eipedally  as  the  people,  whom  you  moft 
relied  upon  for  the  defence  of  your  do&rines,  have 
entirely  given  up  the  point  to  him \  and,  I  believe 
ia  my  confcience,  that  if  you  do  not  exert  yourfelf 
in  time  to  dppofe  it,  he  and  his  afibciate,   the 

r  of  the r,  will  at  laft  reduce  your 

friends,  the  Americans,  to  obedience.  This  at  leaft 
feems  to  be  their  defign  •,  but  I  flatter  myfelf  you- 
will  be  able  to  throw  impediments  enough  in  their 
way,  as  you  muft  be  fcnfible  that,  the  iuccefs  of 
fuch  a  project  might  be  fatal  to  your  own  power, 
which  is  the  true  palladium  of  the  independance 
and  fovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  At  all  events 
you  may  depend  upon  your  faithful  rabble.  We 
Lave  as  little  fhare  in  making  the  laws,  and  as  little 
inclination  to  fubmit  to  them,  as  your  Americans. 
I  forgot  to  mention  ta  you,  that  the  infirmity, 
which"  I  have  been  fubjedt  to  from  my  birth,  is  now 
become  an  epidemical  diforder.  from  a  certain 
diftradtion,  or  duplicity  of  vifion,  there  is  not  one 
of  us,  who  does  not  fquint  moft  obliquely ;  fo  that 

while  our  faces  feem  turned  towards  your « 

our  real  views  have  a  very  different  direction. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  your  exit  may  be,  I  fhall  be  proutf  td 
fliare  it  with  you.  Buckhorse. 


To   ISAAC    BUCKHORSE,  Efo 

MV  DEAR.  BttCKHORSF,  -^ 

THOUGH  I  now  labour  under  every  infirmity 
that  can  fhatter  the  human  frame,  and  am 
engaged  in  bufinefs  which  calls  for  alt  my  time  and 
^attention,  I  cannot  forbear  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letters,  as  they  manifeft  the  warmeft 
affedtion  for  my  perfon,  and  the  moft  friendly  an- 
xiety for  the  fuccefs  of  my  meafures. 

It  gives  me  no  uneafinefs  to  find  that  my  coriduft 
is  the  univerfal  fubjeft  of  converfation,  and,  with 
numbers,  matter  of  the  utmoft  aftoniftiment.  I 
have  not  accuftomed  myfelf  to  tread  in  the  beaten 
paths  through  which  moft  of  my  predeceflbrs  have 
travelled  without  deviation  ;  every  thing  that  bears 
the  air  of  fyftem  and  uniformity,  *I  look  upon  with 
contempt  and  rejeft  with  indignation. 

My  aim  has  ever  been>  to  render  my  plans  and 
purfuits  beyond  the  understanding,  and  therefore 
fecure  from  the  attacks  of  thofe  who  otherwife  might 
be  led  by  inclination  to  difprove,  and  qualified  with 
ability  to  oppofc  my  meafures.  The  man  who  is 
ever  incomprehenfible,  will,  in  general,  be  thought 
inimitable.  The  multitude  know  little  of  my  di£ 
pofi{ion ;  they  are  for  the  moft  part  utter  ftrangers 
to  thofe  motives  which  have  been  the  fource  of  my 
actions,  and  blind  to  thofe  caufes  which  have 
produced  my  fuccefs.  By  the  moft  difcerning  part 
of  the  nation  I  have  been  looked  upon  as  one 
fraught  with  an  haughty,  indignant  fpirit ;  obfti- 
nate  in  refiftance  to  thofe^who  were  above  me ;  ab- 
folute  and  defpotic  in  my  commands  over  thofe  be- 
'  neath  me. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding  this  notion  of  me  prevailed, 
whilft  my  conduft  appeared  to  be  difinterefted,  mf 
charafter  ftood  highly  exalted :  and  though  turbu* 
lent  in  oppofition,  and  tyrannical  in  adminiftration, 
I  was  regarded  as  a  demigod  in  politics,  My  po- 
wers of  oratory,  moft  bountifully  beftowcd  upon 
me  by  nature,  and  moft  induftrioufly  improved  by 
art,  gained  me  numerous  friends,  and  enabled  me 
to  overthrow  powerful  enemies.  Aftuated  by  am- 
bition, and  invited  by  opportunity,  I  fet  out  in  life 
with  the  bittercft  inve&ives  ajgainft,  and  the  warm- 
eft  oppofition  to,  an  unpopular,  though  an  able  mi- 
rtifter ;  and  notwithftanding  the  flight  he  put  upon 
me  was  neither  great  nor  uncommon,  it  furnifhed 
me  with  an  excufe  for  commencing  his  ftrenuous  op- 
ponent, and  continuing  his  unrelenting  enemy. 

And  here,  my  dear  friend,  the  general  opinions 
of  mankind  concerning  my  behaviour,  were  en- 
tirely erroneous—one  fet  of  men  fancied,  that  fti- 
mulated  with  the  true,  unfeigned  fpirit  of  patriot- 
ifm,  a  fincere  love  of  my  country  was  the  fole  fpring 
of  my  condu6b— others  fuppofed,  that  galled  with 
the  affront  I  had  received  from  the  minifter,  all  my 
attacks  upon  him  were  dictated  by  vexatiori  and  dis- 
appointment— Alas!  both  were  egregiou fly  mis- 
taken. My  confcience  was  not  alarmed  by  his  ini- 
quitous proceedings,  nor  my  pride  (hocked  at  the 
repulfe  it  had  fuftained — Ambition  alone,  anima- 
ted my  whole  frame,  and  gave  energy  and  adlivity 
to  all  my  attempts.  This  one  paffion  begot*  nou- 
riflied,  and  brought  to  perfeftion,  every  plan  that 
I  adopted,  every  meafurethat  Ipurfued. 

Docuit  rnagnutnque  Icqtii,  nitique,  fenatu. 
This  it  was  that  engroficd  every  wifh  of  my  foul, . 
and  called  forth  all  the  thunder  of  my  tongue. 
Hence  flowed  all  thofe  declamations,  which,  lik^ 
the  lightning  of  Heaven,  fmote  my  ftouteft  anta- 
gonifts  with  horror  and  confirmation.     Men  of  all 

ranks 
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ranks  and  denominations,  experienced  minifters, 
ddperate  adventurers,  crafty  ftatefinen,  and  hard- 
ened lawyers,  trembled  at  me  ftorm*  and  flurunk, 
affrighted,  from  the  blaft. 

My  powers  were  no  {boner  known,  than  my 
wifhes  were  gratified,  and  mankind  were  at  once 
convinced  of,  and  fubmitted  to  my  fuperiority,  which 
flood  universally  acknowedged  and  admired. 

Private  donations,  public  appointments,  univer- 
fal  applaufe,  fed  my  pride  without  fetisfying  my 
ambition.  And  here,  confcious  of  my  own  foible, 
but  confident  of  your  friendfhip,  I  will  unbofom 
myfelf  to  you  without  the  leaft  refervc — power,  ar 
lone,  is  not  the  objedt  of  my  wifh ;  that  I  had  at- 
tained ;  that  I  might  have  preferved,  could  I  have 
brought  myfelf  to  exercife  it  with  any  degree  of  dis- 
cretion or  moderation. '  But  to  proceed,  uncontrol- 
led, in  a  calm,  infipid  round  of  perfeft  tranquility, 
is  not  within  the  compafs  of  my  defires.  It  is  not 
fufficient  for  me  to  be  obeyed-— I  require  to  be  wor- 
fhipped.  I  expect  the  world  not  only  to  fpeak  and 
a£t,  but  to  tbinky  as  I  pleafe.  Not  only  to  devote 
their  hands  and  hearts,  but  their  fenfes  to  my  plca- 
fure — in  a  word,  I  not  only  look  for  applaufe  and 
obedience,  but  adoration.  Such  is  the  end  I  have 
all  along  propofed ;  and  hitherto  I  have  ufed  fit 
means  to  attain  it.  In  oppofition,  I  have  found 
that  refolution  has  overcome  reafon,  and  afiurance 
been  more  admired  than  eloquence.  The  moft  vio- 
lent fpeeches  have  been  more  effectual  than  foiid 
arguments — flights  of  imagination,  extravagant  fi- 
gures, and  numerous  claffical  quotations,  have  cap- 
tivated the  attention,  delighted  the  ears,  and  warp- 
ed the  judgments  of  the  audience,  when  the  found- 
eft  fenfe,  the  fhrewdeft  arguments,  and  the  clofeft 
rcafqning,  have  pafled  unobferved  and  negkftcd, 
as  enervate,  inanimate  matter,  more  fit  for  conver- 
sion at  a  tea-table,  than  a  debate  in  the  S— 

H . 
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H .     In  adminiftration,  my  pra&ice  has-been 

to  rcjedt  all  treaty  with  enemies,  and  in  the  mod  pe- 
remptory ftile  to  infift  upon  every  article  that  I  pro- 
posed. I  have  never  Suffered  my  brethren  in  office 
to  ihare  my  power  or  be  privy  to  my  defigns ;  they 
have  ever  been  the  tools  of  my  ambition,  but  never 
the  partners  of  my  glory.  Battles  have  been  fought, 
viftories  obtained,  and  countries  fubdued,  to 
aggrandize  my  name,  and  confirm  my  popularity; 
and,  whilft  the  vi6bors  have  pined,for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  or  fainted  in  fcorching  climates,  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns  have  echoed,  in  thunder,  myprai- 
fes  over  the  metropolis,  and  bonefires  and  illumi- 
nations have  been  exhibited  as  the  brighteft  em- 
blems of  my  genius  and  fuccefs.  Had  I  lived  in  other 
countries  and  in  earlier  times,  the  world  would  have 
acknowledged  me  the  offspring  of  a  deity,  and  all 
the  nations  would  have  kneeled  to  hail  the  fon  of 
Jupitar  Ammon.  But  when  reafon  has  taken  its 
turn  to  rule,  when  the  united  endeavours  of  induf- 
trious,  indefatigable  men  have  ftaggered  me  in  my 
ftation,  and  when  a  fcene  has  opened  itfetf  before 
tne,  ilfuited  to  my  difpofition,  becaufe  more  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  bufinefs,  and  lefs  fplendid  in  its  con- 
fequence,  I  have  retired  with  fulky  dignity,  and 
withdrawn  myfelf  from  the  view  and  converfation 
of  mankind.  This  retirement  has  always  had  its 
wifhed  for  effeft.  Prayers  and  folicitations  to  re- 
turn have  dragged  me  from  my  folitude,  and  I  have 
made  my  appearance  juft  time  enough  to  prevent 
the  mifchievous  effefts  of  an  impolitic  meafure, 
and  again  to  convince  the  world,  that  without  me 
nothing  wife  or  fuccefeful  can  ever  be  tranfa&ed. 
Thus,  though  my  conduft  has  been  myfterious, 
and  my  defigns  unfearchable,  yet  few  of  my  endea- 
vours have  been  defeated  in  the  end.  Let  me, 
therefore,  thou  beft  of  men,  exhort  thee  not  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  difturbarices  which  have  enfued  in  a 
1    Vol  II.  T  quarter 
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auartcr  of  the  world,  p  which  it  was  expefted  I 
IhouLd  reftore  tranquility.  My  genius,  a#rve  and 
enterprifing,  cannot  content  itfelf  with  dull  ferenity 
and  peace.  If  there  are  no  broils  abroad,  we  mult 
excite  feuds  at  home  *  and  if  ftrife  is  at  an  end  with 
our  natural  enemies,  we  muft  chertfh  dilputes  with 
our  neareft  friends. 

Don't  be  furprized,  if  in  a  fhort  time  to  corneal 
make  war  upon  thofe  fpr  whom,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  expofed  all  the  force,  and  exhaufted  the  whole 
treaiure  of  this  kingdom.  In  my  annals  you  will 
find  meafures  as  oppofite,  and  contradictions  as  ir- 
reconcileable  j  and  be  affured  the  effeft  produced 
will  be  the  end  propofed.  Multitude^  who  are 
too  proud  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
will  be  mean  enough  toDrpftrace  themfelves  before 
my  image;  and  thofe  wno  have  beearooft  infolent 
in  their  refiftance  of  government,  will  be  the  moft 
abjeft  in  their  fubmimon  to  my  will  When  I  fluke 
my  trident,  and  pronounce  the  awful  "  quos  ego** 
the  ftorm  will  ihftantly  fubJlde.  The  nations  will 
hear,  admire  and  obey. 

Give  ypurfelf  no  concern  about  any  fceming  de* 
feftion,  any  faint  dawning  of  independence,  that 

S'ou  may  fancy  you  have  difcoverecf  *mongft  that 
et  of  men,  who  are  called  my  friends.  For  the 
moft  part  I  hold  them  in  great  coptempt  •/  few  of 
them  have  had  courage  either  to  oppofe  or  obey  me. 
There  is'fuch  an  eternal  war  between  their  nope* 
and  fears,  their  duty  and  their  judgments,  that 
their  whole  conduft  is  a  ftrange,  wild  fcenc  of  dif- 
fidence and  difmay,  anarchy  and  confufion.  The 
only  diftin&ion  I  make  between  my  friends  and  my 
enemies  is  np  other  than  this  *  the  former  I  regard  as 
my  fervants,  the  latter  as  my  prey.  The  former 
are  minifters  to  my  convenience*  the  latter  $>pd  for 
my  paflion?.  $y  being  galled  my  fervants,  they 
may  gain  fpme  degree  of  refp*&  but  they  muil  iv 
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fign  all  pretentions  to  indcpendance.  I  may  floor 
and  then  indulge  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  ufe  of 
{craps  of  Magna  Charta,  or  fend  a  portrait  to  keep 
company  with  the  goggle-eyM  giants  at  Guildhall, 
This  is  die  utmoft  extent  of  my  kindnefs  to  the  beft 
of  them ;  and,  if  any  deluded  individual  amongft 
them  fhould  dare  to  think  for  himfelf,  I  difmifshim 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  I  fhould  difcharge  thy  pot 
tilion.  Thefe  friends  (as  they  are  called)  are  like 
the  centers  of  anarch,  neceflary  to  its  being  raifed, 
but  not  requifite  to  its  fupport.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  fave  that  I  recommend  it  to  you,  tp 
lay  afide  your  fears,  to  cheaf  our  friends,  and  fiip- 

S«t  our  caufe.  Perfevere  in  your  laudable  plan  of 
e*  I  will  inflexibly  purfue  mine ;  inculcate  a  ve- 
#  notation  of  my  perfon  and  meafures  in  the  minds  of 
your  intimates  and  adherents,  the  black  Myrini* 
donsof  Bow-ftreet,  and  the  footy  fons  of  St.  Giles's. 
The  connection  will  render  both  our  characters  more 
illuftrious.  You  will  be  complimented  with  the  ap* 
peUatidn  of  my  friend,  I  fliall  be  honoured  as  your 
patron.  You  will  have  the  praifc  of  having  fup* 
ported  a  great  man,  and* I  the  applaufe  of  calling 
forth  obfcure  merit 

Believe  me  with  thanks  for  your  paft  fervices, 
and  a  refpedt  for  your  morals  and  manners. 

C  *****  ■»  ■ '  * 


Againfi  tbt  Liberty  of  the  Prtfs. 

TO  recapitulate  the  notorious  evils  that  the  li* 
berty  of  the  prefs  hath  involved  w$  in,  art 
paft  enumeration. 

It  is  the  beaten  path  that  gradually  and  gently 
leads  us  to  deftrudtion.  It  hath  fwollen  us  with  ar- 
rogance, and  made  us  big  in  felf-conceitednefi. 
And  by  thefe  means  we  are  privately  contemned, 
defpifed  and  hated  by  good  and  fenfible  people  in 
every  country,  where  fetters  are  known.  It  hath 
T  2  not 
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not  only  infulted,  but  hath  almoft"  rooted  out  reli- 
gion from  among  us,  by  fubftituting  licentidufhefs 
ior  liberty ;  and  now  habit  hath  made  us  thought- 
lefs  of  the  confequence,  and  hath  infenfibly  harden- 
ed our  hearts  againft  confeious  virtue  5  juft  as  much 
as  habit  hath  infenfibly  hardened  the  heart  of  a 
Whitechapel  butcher,  who  can  fkin  a  living  lamb, 
for  fport  and  diverfion  •, — this  is  habit ;  for  the  in- 
nate ideas  of  the  incorrigible,  unfeeling  wretch, 
were  not  inferior  to  a  philofopher's,  no!  nor  to  a 
noble  peer's— which  Mr.  Locke  has  abundantly 
proved. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  fubverts  juftice,  by  the 
foil  impreflion  made  on  the  minds  of  juries,  and 
may  be  judges.  It  deprives  us  of  right  reafon,  by 
the  fubtility  of  fophifm.  It  provokes  malice,  and 
caufes  difcontent.  It  invents  ways  and  means  to 
throw  forth  inve&ives  and  fcandal  on  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  and  ourfelves,  as.  well  as  on  our 
enemies.  It  was  the  principal  and  fole  caufe  of 
raifing  a  fermen:  in  the  nation,  which  rendered  the 
utmoft  feverity  of  punilhment  neceflary ;  it  preclu- 
ded clemency. — Mercy  is  an  eflential  attribute  in 
the  God-head  •,  but  was  by  the  Stoicks  reckoned 
bafenefs  in  man,  becaufe  itregardeth  not  the  caufe, 
nit  the  condition. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  keeps  us'  in  continual 
rear,  and  makes  us  tenacious  and  opiniative :  but 
the  abettors  of  liccr.tioufnefs,  the  admirers  of  anar- 
chy, and  our  rc^yhlicans,  will  argue  otherwiie  * 
though  you  may  perceive  melancholy  in  their  al- 
ped  ;  they  np\v  begin  to  be  fenfible  of  their  folly, 
and  are  ifraidthat  they  cannot  refume  their  element; 
but  muft  a£t"and  think  like  men  who  mult  aaiwer 
for  the  deects  done  in  the  body. 

Sober,  thinking  men  are  afraid  that  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  will  be  continued  till  it  terminates  in  the 
total  forfeiture  of  our  liberties,  civil  and  religious* 
as 
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Pes  a  juft  punilhment  from  heaven  for  our  *  impu- 
dence, in  exalting  ourfelves  above  the  degree  of 
fhort-lived  rational  animals. 

The  fituation  of  England,  together  with  her  cither" 
numerous  gifts  of  nature,  hath  rendered  her  at  all 
times  more  confpicuous  in  improvements  than  her 
neighbouring  nations ;  which  wemodeftly  impute 
to  our  own  natural  pre-eminence  and  fuperibrity 
above  others ;  and  for  thefe  good  reafons,  ^e  adopt 
but  the  vanities  of  other  nations,  and  defpife  an  ex- 
ample of  good  order  and  found  policy  from  them,* 
who  are  mere  fools  and  flaves,  but  not  in  them- 
felves,  but  in  our  eyes.   >  Thefe  are  our  notions,  and 
we  owe  them  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.     We  wal- 
low in  wealth,  nay,  in  fuperfluity  j  we  are  rich  in 
all  that  nature  can  beftow,  or  that  art  hath  brought 
to  perfeftion  ;  yet  we  are  the  molt  itJiappy  and  dif-  * 
fatisfied  .people  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
confequentty  guilty  of  the  enormous'fin,  ingratitude. 
Thefe.  great  truths. hring  a  heavy  charge  againft  our 
rulers,  and  are  ferious  fubje&s  for  their  contemph-^ 
tion.  Ssjirous. 


The  printer's  anfair.'  : 

Thus  far  ■  bur  corrcfpondent — who  here  avails K 
himfelf  of  that  very  liberty  which  hefo  vehetfierttfy14 
condemns,  and  which  the  moft  fenfible  nten  of  this'" 
nation  efteem  as  one  of  the  palladiums  of  Brrtiffi  li- 
berty.— We" have  fcldom  prefumed  to  enter  the  lifts  " 
with'any  of  our  correfpsndents ;  but  this  general  at-  * 
tack  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  (which,  if  it  h  de- 
generated intoabfolute  licencioufnefs,  makes  us  par--; 
ties  therein)  is  an  accufatioh  to  which,  we  think, 
the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  our  readers,  a|nd  our 
country,  obliges  us  to  give  forne  anlwer;  and  we 
hope  this  correfoondent  and  our  readers  will  per- 
mit us  to  defend  ourfelves. — To  argue  agaiftft\the  % 
ufe  of  any  thing  from  its  being  fbmetimes  dbuftiy' 
•   *  T  3  is 
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is  tnete  fophiftry :  the  fame  parky  of  reafoning 
would  interdift  the  ufe  of  food,  becaufe  there  are 
gluttons ;  and  the  ufe  of  drink,  becaufe  there  are 
drunkards  It  is  well  .known  that  every  thing  may 
be  aJhufed  v  religion  may  be  perverted  into  bigotry 
and  fopafttion ;  government  into  tyranny  and  op* 
prcfikw.  -,  tow  into  chicanery,  and  freedom  into  a- 
nardhyj  but  the  man  who  would  reafon  from  thence 
that  there  fbould  be  no  religion,  government,  law, 
6r  freedom,  becaufe  tfteytave  been  (bmetimesy  and 
may  again  be  ufed,  would  ad  fo  very  abfuidiy  as 
fcaree  to  deferve  an  anfwer*  If  the  liberty  ok  the 
prefs  ever  becomes  Hcentiouihefs,  there  are  fbffi- 
cifcn*  tarns  in  being  to  curb  and  puniih  it  -r  but  the 
whotehoitfe  neednotbedeftroyed,  becaufe  a  chim- 
ney fiswakea  Sometimes :— though  indeed  it  is  much 
to  be  wtfbed  that  a  proper  line  was  fixed  to  divide 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  afcertain  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  the  legal  and  conftkutional  liberty  of 
tfcc  prcfi*  Forward  of  this  criterion,  men  are  fre- 
quently drawn  into  great  inconveniences,  and  have 
ignnr<m^\  nay,  we  may  fay,  innocently  incurred  the 
difpleafure  of  their  faperiors,  whom  they  have  not 
had  the  mod  diflant  intention  to  offend.  To  the 
liberty  of  the  prejk  we  owe  the  moft  valuable  btef- 
fogs  we  enjoy,  both  in  church  and  ftate.  To  it 
^fe  owe  the  reformation  and  the  revolution.  To 
it*  we  owe,  that  we  are  not  the  fpirklefe  flaves 
i^hich  we  fee  feme  of  other  nations  are.  To  it* 
titt  fringe  and-  the  minifter  owe  that  oecef&ry  in- 
formation of  the  %qants,  hopes,  and  fears  of  a  peo* 
pie.  Without  it,  the  fovereign  may  be  told  aU  is 
wdh  when  his  fubje&s  are  oppreflfed  in  the  fcioft 
gdevous.  degree.  Without  it,  we  fhould  be  tor- 
tured oa  the  rack,  and  forbidden  to  utter  one  groan. 
'Without  it*  we  ftouki  be  fubjed  to  every  wrongs 
ewaiy  oj^effion^  and  not  being  able  to  veac  or 
utnnr  ew  «»&>  the;  would  rankle  in  the  breaft 
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fjfl  they  btafft  Ottt  liito  flames.     The  gentleman 
fays,  *  our  liberty  of  the  pfels  has  made  us  defpi- 
fed  and  hated  by  the  good  and  fenfible  people  in 
every  country  where  kttert  are  known/*   That  gen- 
tleman futefy  is  tfnftaken  in  his  phrafe,  and  means 
that  we  are  asnfied  by  them.    In  other  countries, 
where  itews-papers  cannot  be  printed  without  being 
ifirft  perufed  by  a  miriifter,  can  we  expeA  truth  in 
them  t  Are  riot  the  people  lulled  Into  a  fecurity  by 
fueh  Opiates  ?  For  we  hatfe  known  when  bonfires 
have  been  made  Mid  Te  Deum  fung  in  Paris,  as 
/or  a  vi&ory,  though  they  have  been  defeated.    In 
Other  countries,  where  not  even  a  fhop  bill  or  act 
^eltifement  can  be  printed  without  an  imprimatur* 
ean  we  fuppofe  they  defpife  us  for  the  liberty  we  en-* 
joy,  or  that  they  do  not  ent$  it.    This  gentleman 
faf$,  "  the  fibefty  of  the  ptefs  fubverts  juftice,  by 
£fejudidng  the  minds  of  Juries,  &c* — They  mutt 
be  very  weak  men  indeed,  who  are  thus  prejudi- 
ced, and  totally  unfit  to  decide  between  man  and 
man.     Does  riot  etery juryman  fwear  to  try  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  produced  ?  How  then  can  any 
honeft  thinking  mstti  date  to  judge  from  afty  thing 
itfe?  This  liberty,  hefcys,  u  ^as  the  principal and 
fole  catrfe  of  the  fee  riots.*    How  can  this  be  ? 
Can  nprincipalca.uk  be  xhtfott  caufe*  Whatever 
te  earlfed  principal)  we*  coitcetve  to  mean  the  chief 
or  md£  pre^ailinc  of  any  crther ;  and  there  muft  be 
ether  caufes  hi  the  tiiam  to  make  art)  one  the  prin- 
cipal r  fo  ft&  cortfourtcfe  terms  together ;  and  we  can- 
tiot  think  the  liberty  ef  the  prefs  wa$  either  the  JoU 
or  the  principal  caufe  of  them.     The  firft  caufe  was 
Certainly  dfirtfS)  that  produced  difcontem ;  and  we 
much   doubt,  whether  one  in  ten  of  thefe  rioters 
was  abb  to  read.     It  has  been  remarked  by  ibme 
judicious  writers;  that  none  kave  been  ever  fo  fire- 
rmous  agamft  the  liberty  of  tlieprels,  as  thofe  who 
fcavt  bacn  afraid  that  their  vices,  •  their  follies,  theft 
T  4  injuftice* 
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injustice,  mifdccds  and  oppreffions,  would  be  there-: 
by  laid  open  ;  and  that  observation  holds  good  in 
the  general,  •  Thofe  who  would  correft  the  licen- 
tioufmfs  of  the  prefs,  may  be  good  men;  but  thofe 
who  would  entirely  deftroy  its  liberty^  and  fubjeft  it 
to  a  licenfer,  are  demonftrably  bad  men.  We  plead 
only  for  the  liberty,  not  the  abufe  of  it  We  have 
frequently  entreated  our  correfpondents,  in  their 
difcuflion  of  any  point,  to  avoid  perfonal  reflections, 
and  we  have  frequendy  difmiffed  letters  of  that  ten- 
dency. If  any  fuch  have  been  admitted,  it  was  un- 
wittingly, and  entirely  owing  to  that  fallibility  of 
judgment  inherent  in  man ;  for  we  can  truly  lay, 
that  though  we  may  have  fometimes  given  offence,, 
that  offence  was  not  intentional ;  as  we  could  not 
imagine  that  difcufling  meafurcs*  in  which  every  in- 
dividual was  concerned,  could  be  blameablc,  while 
the  private  characters  of  thofe  who  planned  tbem^  as 
men,  were  unattached.  » 


Extra  fl  from  Bifbop  Haytefs  Effay  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Prefs. 

HI S  Lordihip's  firft,  and  main  proportion  is, 
"  That  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  inviola- 
bly conne&ed  with  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed." 
Which  he  thus  proves  : 

"  The  ufe  of  fpeech  is  a  natural  right,  which 
muft  have  been  referved,  when  men  gave  up  their 
natural  rights  for  the  benefit  of  fociety. 

"  Printing  is  a  more  extenfive  and  improved  kind 
of  fpeech :  as  fuch,  it  cannot,  without  a  violation 
of  the  natural  rights  fo  referved,  be  fubje&ed 
to  any  reftraints  but  fuch  as  are  fitly 'laid  upon 
Speech. 

<c  Blafphemy,  perjury,  treafon,  and  perfonal 
(lander,  are  the  principal  offences  which  demand  a 
reftraint.  The  three  firft  are  offences  againft  the 
whole  community."    [Let  the  offender  be  punifh- 
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ed,  whoever  he  be;  but  let  not  a  whole  nation, 
on  account  of  the  mifdemeanors  of  one  or  more, 
be  deprived  of  this  excellent  gift  of  fpeech  and 
public  improvement] 

"  The  laft  [perfbnal  flander]  being  only  an  of- 
fence againft  individuals,  if  the  puniftiment  of  it 
be  carried  beyond  the  damage  fuftained  by  the 
perfons  aggrieved,  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  may 
be  violated  in  fome  inftances,  in  which  that  Li- 
berty is  of  the  utmoft:  confequenee  to  the  interefts 
of  the  family  on  the  Throne,  and  to  the  Liberty, 
of  this  country  in  general. 

"  The  exercife  of  this  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  (fays 
this  worthy  Prelate,  ynder  the  fame  head)  ,amid& 
all  the  perfecutions  it  laboured  under,  had  'the 
good  effect  of  putting  the  nation  upon  their  guard, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  It  was  by  the* 
exercife  of  the  fame  Liberty,  that  every  motion  of 
the  defperate  enerny  was  proclaimed  and  oppofed, 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  It  was  by  means 
of  the  Truths  conveyed  by  the  Prefs,  tfct  the 
Miniftry  of  the  four  laft  years  of  Queen  Anne  be- 
came odious  to  the  public,  and  that  his  late  Ma- 
jefty  .  [George  I.}  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  defperate  enemy,  of  perfons  who  would  have 
deprived  that  Prince  of  the  fervice  of  his  moft 
faithful  friends,  and  by  degrees  have  betrayed  him 
and  the  conftitution,  to  an  enemy  more  terrible 
to  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  than  fword  or  pefti- 
knce,"  A  Wiluamitb. 


Some  Rpjlcnions  on  the  prefent  high  Price  of  Provi- 
fans*  and  bints  of  fome  probable  Remedies. 

SO  much  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjedt,  that  the 
public  probably,  may  begin  to  grow  weary  of  • 
it — And  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  fcheme  is 
yet  fixe4  upon  for  a  remedy.    The  wound  lies. 

deep, 
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deep,  And  mtift,  t6  be  cured,  be  prdfeed  w  rte 
boctom.  The  root  of  our  calamity  feema  td  be, 
that  for  fome  years  paft  we  hare  loft,  as  it  ffeitf, 
in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  in  private,  the  idea  of 
ow  being  a  people  or  community.  Every  objett 
it  viewed  in  a  particular  light  only,  without  ftteteh- 
«»g  our  view  to  the  great  whole  of  the  public. 
We  fee  tittle,  prdem  advantages,  but  do  not 
dKcero  the  future  greater  evils  arifing  in  confif- 
cpienc#— we  fee  the  ibese  of  prefent  profit,  but  am 
bjrnd  to  die  beam  of  fmure  ill. 

If  we  examine  even  our  public  tranfs&ons,  wfc 
Jbaft  find  they  fctve  generally  a  particular  and  nar- 
ttfc*  view  i  not  the  *ide,  extended  one  of  the 
pbbliC'Whole— *-  that  they  regard  chiefly  the  pre* 
ftac  imagined  good,  without  refle&ing  on,  or 
guarding  agaanft  the  future  itl  that  may  arife  there* 
ma  The  landed  gentleman,  that  he  may  have 
the  higher  rent  for  his  eftate,  is  a  warm  advocate, 
ar  all  events*  for  a  bounty  on  exportation  of  com, 
without  regarding  how  hard  the  condition  of  the 
labouring,  which  i»  the  bulk  of  the  people,  is 
thereby  rendered  y  and  without  reffg£ting,  that  if 
by  tfae  high  price  of  provifionsr  our  foreign  trade 
m  loft,  his  land  muft  necefl&rily  be  fo  burdened, 
as  will  reduce  the  value  of  k  very  gpeatly.  The 
Ir—d,  to  fare  a  lictfe  prefent  trouble  and  expenee, 
throws  down  his tenements,  ai*d  brings  his  fevera! 
fesms  into  one,  wkheut  regarding  that  he  » there- 
by depopulating  his  country,  and  robbing  it  of 
that  ftrength  which  may  one  day  be  wanting  to 
defend  it.  The  merchant  (hips  carry  out  his  corn 
for  foreign  parts*  though  he  is  even  fenfible  that 
a  famine  muft  enfae  from  it  at  home;  and  all  the 
neceftkries-of  life  are  made  articles  of  trade  among 
oMrfehres;  fo  that  we  do  not  pay  for  them  merely 
as  the  proefa&s  of  the  earth,  but  as  articles  of 
trade-,  or  at  a  muck  eac#eafed  price  beyond  what 

the 
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the  Yalta?  of  the  lands  and  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion requires. 

Here  b  the  root  tkac  muft  be  cut  off,  if  we  -would 
fee  dungs  amended— -In  vain  will  be  any  tempo* 
rary  hupoi  tabons,  or  prahibitiofts  of  exportation* 
or  fruitful  ftafbos,  if  this  evil  b  cot  remedied. 
The  fullering  the  neceflkies  of  life  to  be  made 
articles  of  trade,  without  arty  reftraint,  will  always 
produce  die  Hke  efiofts,  as  we  hacve  experienced 
for  ibme  years  paJL  Every  one  plainly  fees,  not- 
withftanding  the  fophiftkal  arguments  df  fame 
writers  to  the  cantrarjr,  that  within  the- circuit  of 
bis  own  obfenrarioHy  monopolizers,  nrgnaonry  and 
foreflaUers  are  the  wq$b  of  every  advanced  price 
on  provifinnsw  When  he  fcfcs  a  milieu  by  buying 
up  cora  that  would  itbenrife'  be  brought  into  the 
market  by  dae  farmers,  and  vending  it  again,  in 
floor,  grow  rich  in  a  very^fhort  time,  can  be  doubt 
whether  be  does  not  pay  a  much  higher  price  in 
proportion  than  the  farmer  would  have  vended  it 
for  in  the  market.  \  If  he  fee*  a  rich,  moHopotiz* 
ing  fanner's  yard,.  wk>r  hcrhaps,  holds  the  great- 
eft  patt  of  the  con  lanxi,  around,  foil  of  ricks, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  very  itoodkum  of  bom 
brought  into  the  markets,  docs  lie  doubt  whether; 
if  tbb  rich  farmer**  laage  farms  were  let  to  ievera), 
that  there  would  not  be  a  much  greater  abundance 
of  com  expofcd  tn  fclef  And  if  tbtfe  are  vififiiy 
the  operating  canfes  of  the  deatneis  of  corn  ia 
many  places,  m*f  it  not  be  rafbnahly  fuppofed* 
they-  arerthe  opeimageaufer  thtquglipct  the  whole 
kingdom?  1m  fttoo,  this  is  the  general  fenfe  of 
the  kingdom  upon  the  fukgeft,  and  the  general 
opinion  b  commoiriy  z.  txat  one.  How  comes  it 
that  all  orders  of  men  ia  general,  in  the.  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  pan  m  tins  opinioc,  if  they 
are  not  led  into kfarfthek own obferrotkms?  And 
these  an  be  m  way  m  pretta*  this  but  by  pro- 
hibiting 
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hibiting  die  monopolizing  of  farms;  which,  if 
only  for  the  fake  of  population,  ought  to  be  done. 
4-reftraining,  millers  and  others  from  jobbing  in 
corn — reducing  all  the  laws  relating  to  monopoliz- 
ing, regrating  and  foreftalling  into  one  plain  ad, 
arid  making  the  offence  eafy  to  be  convi&ed  in  a 
fummary  way,  at  a  fmall  expence — as  much  as 
poflible  preventing  the  neceflaries  of  life  going 
through  many  hands  before  they  come  to  the  con- 
fumer — and  appointing  one  meafure,  and  no  other, 
to  be  ufed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Such  re- 
gulations would  probably  have  a  great  effect  in 
keeping  down  the  price  of  provifions.  But,  per- 
haps, as  circumftances  are,  nothing  will  do  it  ef- 
fectually but  abfolutely.  fixing  the  price.  This 
is  done  in  many  places  in  Germany,  and  other 
parts,  and  with  good  efiedt;  and  it  does  not  feem 
impoflible  to  do  it  here,  and  without  any  prejudi- 
cial confequences.  Suppoie,  the.  bounty,  if  that, 
upon  examination  is  found  in  any  wife  beneficial, 
be  continued  as  it  is;  but  for  home  confumprion, 
let  the  price  of  all  grain  be  fixed  at  a  certain  rate 
(above  fuch  a  certain-value,  under  which  it  fhould 
never  be  fixed,  let  the  plenty  be  what  it  would) 
in  proportion  to  the  favourablenefs  of  the  harveft, 
I  cannot  but  -think  a  jury  of  gentleman-farmers, 
and  tradefmen,  under  the  obligation  of  a  lolemn 
oath,  might  and  would  fix  a  fair  price  between  • 
the  grower  and  confumer..  Let  then  every  grower 
of  corn  be  obliged  to  furnifh  at  the  fixed  price  the 
next,  or  fame  other  market-town,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  marketable  grain  every  month  in  the  year,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  he  grows,  only 
allowing  a  reafonable  advance  every  month  for  his 
keeping  it.  Let  alfo  an  advanced  price  be  allowed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  it  is  taken 
to  any  diftant  market  where  it  may  be  wanted.  Let 
alfo  fuch  regulations  be  eftabliihed  in  all  markets,. 
>  that 
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that  all  private  perfons  may  be  fupplied  before 
jobbers. 

Some  fuch  regulations  as  thefe,  with  refpeft  to 
grain,  and  the  other  immediate  neceflaries  of  life, 
would,  in  general,  keep  them  at  a  moderate  price, 
at  leaft  in  the  country,  in  which  moft  of  our  mar 
nufa&ures  are  carried  on.  At  the  fame  time,  fuch 
regulations  would  not  tend  to  deprefs  the  fpirit 
of  hufbandry,  as  the  farmer  would  be  left  to  make 
the  moft  he  could  of  a  great  part  of  his  produ&s ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  in  confideration  of  a  price  being 
fixed  for  home  confumption,  he  would  raife  the 
price  fomething  on  the  jobber  employed  to  buy 
up  for  foreign  ufe,  fo  that  there  would  only  be 
fome  lcflening  in  the  profit  to  the  jobber  or  mer- 
chant,  who  can  beft  bear  it;  the  jobber  being  a 
bufinefs  attended  with  the  greateft  certainty,  and 
the  leaft  incumbrance  of  any  bufinefs;  and  the 
merchant's  profit  is  generally  confiderable.  As  to 
the  remark  in  a  pamphlet  lately  publifhed,  That 
obliging  a  perfon  to  fell  at  any  particular  price, 
would  be  attended  with  that  worffc  of  all  oppreffions 
— the  Invafion  of  property — it  is,  to  give  it  no 
hardier  a  title,  a  moft  weak  aflertion,  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  compaft  of  fociety ; 
which  is — a  facrificing,  in  fome  degree,  of  private 
property  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  In  fa£t,  every 
tax  that  is  levied,  is,  in  a  ftridt  fenfe,  an  Invafion 
of  Property  \  but  it  is  an  invafion  allowed  of  in 
in  the  very  compaft  of  fociety,  whenever  it  is 
judged  by  the  fociety  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  And  can  any  cafe  require  this  more,  than 
the  fociety  having  the  neceflaries  of  life  at  fuch  a 
price  that  they  may  be  able  to  fubfift  by  their  la- 
bour ?  Will  this  writer  dare  to  aver,  that  fuppofing 
a  few  perfons  had  ingrofled  all  the  neceflaries  of 
life  in  any  place,  that  they  have  a  right  to  put 
fuch  a  high  price  on  them  as  to  render  it  impoffi- 

ble 
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Me  for  the  people  to  purchafe  ?  Have  they  a  right 
to  ftarve  the  fociety  they  are  in  compact  with,  or 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  becoming  their 
flaves  for  the  price  of  food?  If  be  does,  whoever 
he  is,  he  is  not  worthy  of  living  under  the  com* 
pa&  of  fociety;  and  yet,  in  faft,  he  does  more 
when  he  pretends  that  an  aft  of  the  whole  fociety 
for  fixing  the  price  of  provifions,  would  diflblve 
any  one  afle&ed  by  it  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
ftate. 

The  reafons  this  author  alledges  for  the  dearneft 
of  provifions,  are  as  futile  as  his  argument  againft 
fixing  the  price  of  provifions  is  favage.  In  &ft^ 
the  foirit  of  trade,  with  refpeft  to  the  neceflaiies 
of  life,  is  gone  to  fuch  a  boundlefs  length,  not  only 
cur  corn,  but  our  cheefe,  Sec.  exported  in  foch 
quantities,  that,  I  believe,  experience  will  {hew 
that  we  louft  abfolutely  fix  the  price  for  home  con* 
fiimption,  and  let  the  advance  fall  on  the  demand 
from  abroad ;  otherwife  we  are  giving  away  all  the 
bleffings  of  our  fruitful  foil  to  others.  As  matters 
go  on,  and  it  is  likely  will  go  on,  unlefs  the  (pint 
of  trade  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  life  is  kid 
under  fome  reftri&ions,  it  feems  impofiible  we 
ihould  continue  half  a  century  longer  a  great  trad* 
ing  people ;  for  either  the  price  of  our  labour  muft 
be  raifed,  or  our  manufa&urers  will  remove  to 
other  kingdoms,  or  fo  decreafe  here,  by  penury, 
that  we  lhall  not  have  hands  fufficient.  One  re* 
cent  inftance  feems  to  coroborate  what  I  have  been 
aqguing,  that  a  reftriftion  of  the  fpirit  of  trade, 
with  regard  to  the  neccflaries  of  life,  is  the  very 
remedy, 

.  Did  not  the  whole  nation  think  the  allowing  the 
importation  of  Irifti  tallow  would  have  reduced 
the  price  of  candles  ?  It  did  fo,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember,  for  a  fhort  time — but  as  loon  as  the 
great  dealers  had  had  time  to  fettle  their  contra&s 

for 
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for  enfeoffing  the  gteateft  pare,  tallow  role  again* 
and  candles  Has  continued  to  rife  ever  fince,  and 
are  ftill  riling- 

It  is,  I  think,  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
ibekty  to  communicate  fuch  hints  as  he  thinks 
may  be  beneficial:  they  may,  poffibly,  though  not 
altogether  right,  give  fome  light,  and  be  of  ufe. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  obferving,  that  as  the 
prohibition  of  ufirig  any  other  than  one  meafure 
throughout  the  kingdom,  it  is  univerially  known, 
would  be  produdtive  of  very  beneficial  effe&s  to. 
the  public,  it  is  furprifing  that  this  prohibition 
fbould  not  be  effectually  laid,  as  it  could  occafion 
no  inconveniency  but  to  the  difhoneft.         S.  M. 


Jnfwer   to   an   Objection  commonJy  made  to  the 
Taxation  of  America. 

IT  has  been  affirmed,  that  the  Americans  in  the; 
BritHh  manufactures  they  purchafe,  pay  all  the 
taxes  that  are  paid  by  us.  But  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
from  hiftory,  fa&ion  never  fet  up  a  more  falfe 
pretence.  When  an  Engliihman  living  in  Eng- 
land, buys  linen,  woollen,  or  Englifh-made  toys, 
he  afluredly  pays  his  proportion  of  the  taxes  charg- 
ed on  the  manufacturer  while  he  was  working  up 
the  needed  commodity.  But  this  trifle  is  nothing 
to  the  various  taxes  each  of  us  pay  on  our  own 
confumption  and  property,  according  to  our  fitu- 
ation  »  life.  <&f.  gra.  The  landed  man  pays  for 
his  own  land  a  land-tax,  befides  the  proportion  of 
that  tax  paid  in  purchafed  commodities.  Every 
man  that  yfe$  candles  pays  the  excife  on  candles 
CQnfumed  hi  his  own  houfe,  befides  his  proportion 
of  that  excife  paid  in  the  various  commodities  he 
purchafej.  The  American  bears  no  burden  fimilar 
jo  cither  of  thefe  taxes.  Every  man  in  England 
(hat  ufefc  malt  beer  or  Britifh  made  fpirits,  pays 
1  taxes 
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taxes  on  thefe  quite  different  from  and  indepen- 
dant  of  his  proportion  of  taxes  paid  in  purchasing 
fuch  things  as  both  he  and  Americans  purchafe. 
The  fame  reafoning  holds  in  many  other  mftances, 
and  perfuades  us  that  the  Americans  in  purchafing 
Britiih-made  manufactures,  pay  nothing  to  the 
fupport  of  government  equivalent  to  what  we  pay, 
although  they  receive  from  it  the  fame  protection 
with  us. 

To  purfue  this  argument  a  little  further,  an  Ame- 
rican, in  purchafing  Britifh  commodities,  pays  no 
more  to  the  fupport  of  the  Britilh  government  than 
a  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe  does  when  he  buys  of  us* 
and  of  confequence,  an  American,  in  making  thefe 
purchafes,  is  not  contributory  in  his  quality  of  a 
Britilh  fubjeft  to  the  fupport  of  our  government. 

Befides,  there  are  many  thoufanc&  in  America 
who  never  wore  either  Britifh-made  cloth  or  linen, 
or  hats  from  this  country,  and  fome  of  thefe  fob- 
ftantial  farmers  too,  as  every  perfon,  who  ever 
lived  in  America  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  muft 
have  obferved.  Pray  what  do  thefe  perfons  pay 
to  the  fupport  of  the  Britifli  government?  I  wifh 
Britannicus  would  inform  us  or  defend  the  pro- 
priety of  taxing,  unequally,  fubje£b  that  receive 
an  equal  protection  in  proportion  to  their  property, 

ANGLUS. 


On  the  Reduction  of  the  Land-Tax  to  Three  Shillings 

in  the  Pound. 
/HP!  H  E  late  triumph  of  independency  over  in- 
J^  fluence,  has  afforded  confolation  to  every 
well-wilher  to  the  conftitution  and  permanent  li- 
berty of  thevfubje£t.  The  Favourite  and  his  aflb- 
ciate  E— 1  had  taken  up  an  opinion,  that  what- 
ever Minifter  was  in  office,  he  might  rely  upon  a 
determined  Majority.     To  make  this  tiie  mote 

certain, 
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Certain,  all  family  and  other  connexions  among 
the  great  men  of  the  nation  was  diflblved  as  far  as 
influence  could  effeft  it.     None  were  protefted  in 
their  employments  upon  a  change  but  ihofe  who 

profefled  to  depend  on  the himfelf.     What 

this  led  to  is  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  invefti- 
gated  in  a  news-paper;  but  this  may  fafely  be 

laid,  that  fliould  P s  once  be  round  at  the 

beck  of  every  Msnifter^  they  would  prefently  lofe 
the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  when 
that  was  the  cafe,  their  diffufe  would  not  be  deemed 

a  calamity.     Thank  God,  pur  R s  have 

fhewn  they  do  not  want  fpirit  to  affert  their  right 
of  judging  for  themfelves  and  us,  and  controlling 
the  meafures  of  A- n.  I  heartily  congratu- 
late them  and  my  country  upon  it,  and  I  truft  they 
will  meet  with  the  moft  unqueftionable  proofs  of 
general  approbation  when  a  renewal  of  their  truft 
becomes  neceffary.     The  carrying  a  point  of  finance 

againft  an  A— * n  may,  in  moft  inftances,  be 

confidered  as  a  declaration  of  want  of  confidence 
in  thofe  who  have  the  direftion  of  the  K — 's  affairs ; 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  implication  ftrikes  much  deeper. 
For  the  money  faved,  is  faved  in  the  pockets  of 
the  landed  Gentlemen,  and  it  is  retained  from  the 

C 1  I> 1,  and  this  upon  the  eve  of  a 

G 1  E — n.     Our  great  M r,  it  is 

flirewdly  fufpefted,  was  brought  in  to  replenifh 

the  C 1  L 1,  and  he  was  applied  to  becaufe 

none  elfe  would  do  it.  This  he  was  to  have  done 
in  the  prefent  year,  and  in  the  next  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  L— — d  T — x,  for  the  fake  of  popu- 
larity, at  the  inftant  of  the  E n.     The  landed 

gentlemen  have,  however,  been  beforehand  with 
him,  and  now  his  whole  hopes  of  replenifhing  the 
C 1  L 1  hangs  upon  fqueezing  the  E.  I.  C. 

Should  the  Landed  Gentleman  poftpone  that  till 
next  year,  when,  perhaps,  a  better  bargain  for  the 

Vol.  II.  U  public 
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public  m^y  be  Qiade,  they  will  difablc  A — - n 

from  contefting  tlieir  E n's  with  them,  or  ob- 
truding Clerks  in  Office  or  'Change-alley  Jobbers 

upon  their  B s.     We  may  then  hope  to  fee 

that  once  and  new  again  refpeftable  chara&er  in 
fliis  land  of  liberty;,  a  country'  gentleman  fuppoft 
his  independancy  in  his  country,  and,  upon  his 
own  bottom,  come  up  to  P — — t.     Meafures  will 

then  be  permanent,  though  M- rs  be  changed, 

for  ttipfe  who  have  a  right  to  determine,  upbri 
meafures  will  be  men  who  have  no  intereft  but  in 
common  with  their  country.  Such  may  be  tht 
confequences  of  wKat  has  been  done  if  followed  by 

another  blow.     A  ^  poor  C 1  L— — t^  and  a 

tlifburthehed  landed  man  is  the  moft  happy  coft- 
currency  for  the  liberty,  fafety  and  prosperity  of 

this  country,  when  a  ncyr  P 1  is  chdfeh. 

A  Landed  Man. 


fo  the  Earl  cf  B ,'  on  bis  Embajfy  to  Ireland. 

My  Lord, 

A     jJtJSX  and  .upright  Government  of  tfcat 

JfjL  kingdom  over  which  yolir  E — y  pttr 

des,  rhas  evern  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the 
igheft  confequence  to  the  interefts  of  this  country. 
J  mata  no  doubt  your  Loixlfhip  was  iYoitiinared  t6 
that  important  poft,  in  confequence  of  an  tin- 
blemiifhec}  character,  and  of  abilities  equal  to  "the 
undertaking.  Fidfe,  though  univerfil,  is  the  opinion 
which  fises  yourLpr^fhip's  prefent  power  to  your  at- 
tachment to  theTJeputy  Favourite  -?  the  prefent  guide 
woijld  never  have  produced  your  Lordlhip  to  the 
fiihUc  eye,  nor  introduced  you  among  a  fet  of  men, 
whqfe abilities, as  wellas  a&ions, are  incomprehens- 
ible, had  he  not,  from  a  long  acquaintance,  found  your 
Lorcifhip  at  leaft  as  incomprehenfible  as  any  of  them. 
The  Governors  of  the  neighbouring  ifland  fyarc 
often,  I  hope  unjuftly,  been  accufcd  of  aggrandiz- 
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trig  their  own  families  at  the  sixpence  qi  the  public* 
of  portioning  out  their  daughters  with  the  places 
of  government,  and  granting  reverfions  to  their 
third  generations.  HoV  happy  is  the  fituation  of 
your  Lordfhip,  to  be  enabled  by  the  experience  of 
others,  to  fhun  thofe  rocks  on  which  your  prede- 
ceffors  have  fplit.  Is  there  not  a  noble  Earl,  who 
laft  prefided  in  that  country*  to  apply  to,  whofe 
total  negleft,  of  his  own  interefts,  and  fteady  at- 
tachment to  thofe  of  his  country,  have  defervedly 
entitled  him  to  boroughs,  penfions,"  and  that  emi* 
nent  place  he  now  poflefles?  He  will  enable  your 
Lordfhip  to  fteer  through  the  ftormy  feas  of  go- 
vernment; he  will  lead  you  through  the  labyrinth 
pf  politics  j  and  as  his  promjie  has  ever  been  invio- 
lated,  Will  doubtlefs  inculcate  on  your  Lordfhip 
that  old  adage  ({hough  the  maxim  has  fometijtnes 
failed)  thathohefty  is  {he  trcft  polity/ " 

At  a  time  when  that 'unhappy  country  is  ftrug- 
glirig  under  the  weight  of  taxes,  her  trade  circum- 
fcribed,  and  finking  with  the  oppreffcbn  of  unnatu- 
ral pejifibns,  yo.ur:  Lordfhip  cannot  wonder  that 
a  native  fhould  be  afflicted :  as'fiich  I  addrefs  your* 
Lordfliip 5  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences,  which  niuft "inevitably-  attend  every  at-' 
tempt  to  increafe  the  already  extenfive  power  of  a 
L— <l  L — ^+t. 

Your  Lordfhip  is  preparing  for  Ireland ;  I  muft 
congratulate  your*  Lordfliip  on  that  happy  €vent. 
To  a  mind  and  difeofitfort  like  youPs,  my  Lord* 
formed  for  cajmnefs  and  tranquility,  how  charm- 
ing the  profpe&l  Uninteitujrted  by  noife,  undif- 
turbed  by  calumny,  fo' cautious  will  that  mild 
people  be  of  offending  your  Lordfiiip's  delicacyi 
tha^t  they  will  be  tender  even  in  acknowledging 
the  benefits  they  fhall  receive :  no  loud  huzzas,  no 
hoify  acclamations  of  the  pppulalce,  wifls  ever,  :I 
jtafwer  for.it,  ^ffeft  your  Lordfhip's  nerves v 
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It  is  the  right,  impertinent  as  minifters  may  think 
it,  of  free  born  (ubje&s  to  complain,  when  their. 
country  is  aggrieved  j  and  however  naturally  diffi- 
dent and  modeft  die  Irifh  may  appear,  I  afliire 
your  Lordfhip  they  are  as  tenacious  of  that  right 
as  the  Englifh :  I  fhall,  therefore  (until  I  have  the 
honour  of  meeting  your  Dordfhip  in  Ireland)  trou- 
ble you  with  a  few  remarks  on  your  prefent  fyftem 
of  government  -,  and  if  your  Lordfhip  moves  no 

fafter  than  the  prefent  a n  of  this  country,  I 

Ihall  not  find  much  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with 
you.  Ireland, 


Ironical  Strictures  on  the  Conduit  of  the  Earl  of 
Cb — .' 

IT  has  been  the  lot  of  almoft  all  great  ftatefinen, 
to  find  their  labour*  for  the  public  good,  re- 
warded by  envy  and  calumny;  the  ungrateful  peo-, 
pie,  unmindful  of  paft,  and  unfeeling  for  prefent 
fervices,.  inftead  of  loye,  honour?  and  admiration, 
have  paid  them  with  hatred,  difgrace,  and  con- 
tempt. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Romans  fhewed  their  gratis 
tude  to  Marius,  to  Sylla,  to  Cataline,  to  Verres* 
to  Sejanus.  All  the  fervices  which  thefe  great  and 
good  men  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  that  furious 
and  ungrateful  people,  could  not  preferve  their 
perfons  from  perfecution,  whilft  living,  nor  their 
memories  from  infamy  yrhen  dead. 

We  feem  refolved  not  td  be  outdone  by  the  an- 
cients, in  the  treatment  which  w.e  give  our  great, 
wife,  fpiritcd,  diligent,  adbive,  uncorrupt  and  uxir 

Corrupting  Minifter  the  E —  of  C r— .     And 

yet,  can  any  thing  have  been  more  innocent  than 
the  condudt  of  tliis  great  man,  fince  he  came  into 
the  adminiJ[fratk>.ni,  Has  he  been  able  to  eftablifh 
a  difpehfing  power  in  the  Crown ?  Has  he  fucc  ceded 

in 
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in  continuing  an  heavy,  unneceflary  burden  pn  the 
landed  intereft?  Has  he,  after  five  months  endea- 
vours, done  any  confiderable  mifchief  to  public 
credit,  or,  as  yet  ^  taken  the  benefit  of  the  lew  from  the 
greateft  trading  property  of  the  kingdom  ? 

Under  his  guidance  we  enjoy  the  true  bleflings  of 
peace,  undifturbed  by  the  buftle  of  idle  negotia- 
tions and  fquabbles  with  foreign  Courts.  .  It  is 
faid,  indeed,  and  very  truly,  that  our  manuf  ac- 
turers  are  idle,  and  our  commerce  fhrunk,  by  the 
interruption  of  our  trade  with  Portugal,  and  the 
vexations  which  our  merchants  fuficr  from  that 
Court.     But  what  does  this  prove  againft  the  E — 

of  C ?  Has  not  he  appointed  an  ambafl^ 

dor,  with  a  very  noble  falary  to  the  Court  of  Por- 
tugal ?  What  could  a  Minifter  do  more  ?  If  people 
will,  not  have  patience  for  a  year  or  two  longer, 
until  this  ambaflador  fhall  have  received  his  in- 
ftru&ions,  and  reaped  die  reward  of  his  fervices, 
which  he  will  certainly  do  there,  by  enjoying  the  * 
emoluments  of  his  office  for  a  few  years  here —  if 
they  will  not  be  patient,  it  is  their  own  faults,  the 

E-r-  of  C neither  can  nor  will  do  more  for 

them. 

It  is  alfo  urged  againft  him,  that  we  are  trifled 
with  by  the  Court  or  Spain,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Manilla  ranfom,  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his 
prcdeccfibrs  in  a  fairway  of  a  fpeedy  and  honoura- 
ble conclufion.     The  fad  I  admit,  but  I  deny  that 

any  blame  can  fall  on  the  E —  of  C ,  bc- 

caule  he  has  nominated  an  Ambaffcdcr  fto  this  Court 
alfo,  and  fortified  the  embafl1/  with  a  Secretary ! 
No  cxp'ence  has  been  fpared  in  giving  very  honoura- 
ble appointments  on  this  becafion,  and  as  foon 
as  the  ambaflador  and  his  fecretary  have  enjoyed 
thefc  appointments  for  a  reafonable  time,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  too  will  receive  their  hi- 
ftruttions,  when  it  is  convenient;  to  hirn^  and  fet 

U   2  '  OUt 
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cut  when  it  ftiall  be  convenient  to  them,  and  pro^ 
ceed  with  as  much  expedition  as  is  fuitable  to  the 
gravity  ind  flowncfs  of  the  court  to  demand  a 
categorical  anfwer  from  the  Spanifh  Miniftry.  If 
our  brave  officers  and  men  who  rifked  their  lives 
for  the  redudtion  of  the  Manillas,  have  not  pati- 
ence to  wait  for  an  anfwer,  \vhat  is  that  to  the  E — . 

of  C — ■ ?  He  neither  can  nor  will  do  more 

for  them. 

It  has  been  alfo  faid  againft  him,  that  fuch  k 
his  total  difregard  to  commerce,  that  he  removed 

Sir  G- M ,  who  is  our  Envdy  at  Pe- 

terfburgh,  on   the   very   day   that  &  commercial 

treaty,  concluded  by   that  gentleman   (the  moft 

/advantageous    ever   concluded  with  that    court) 

arrived  in  London.     But  in  this  instance  the  faft 

Is  not  true.     He  did  not  remove  Sir  Ci ; 

Tie  only  appointed  an  ambaflador  extraordinary  in 

the  perfon  of  Mr.  H —  S- .     The  purpofe  of 

this  embafly  is,  I  fuppofe,  to  return  that  court 

thanks  for  the  favour  fhewn  to  Sir  G -,  and 

the  bufinefs  compleated  by  him.  The  honour  of 
the  nation  was  here  alfo  properly  faftained,  by  ldrgey 
honourable,  and  expen/ive  appointments;  but  as  this 
bufinefs  does  not  require  much  difpatch,  the  afore- 
faid  ambafTador  has,  at  the  requeft  of  the  E —  of 

C t,  been  induced  to  remain  at  home,  and 

the  faid  E— 1  has  given  him  the  valuable  place  of 
Cofferer,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  fupport  here 
in  London,  the  dignity  of  Ambaflador  Extraordi- 
nary to  the  Court  of  Ri$a*     Under  this  evil,  I 

mean  that  of  Sir  G M remaining  to 

tranfaft  our  bufinefs  in  Ruflia,  and  Mr.  H- —  S- — - 
remainir.g  to  fpcnd  his  appointments  of  Ambafla-t 
dor  and  Cofferer  in  Lortdon— under  this,  our  merT 
chants  are,  I  confefs,  tolerably  patient,  and  there- 
fore the  E —  of  C ,  neither  needy  can^  or 

w/7/  do  more  for  them. 
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It  is  complained,  and  certainly  with  truth,  that 
from  the  exfeflive  dearnefs  of  all  kinds  of  provi- 
Jions,  our  poor  are  either  perifhing  with  hunger, 
or  fitting  themfelves  for  tranfpbrtation  or  the  gal- 
lows, by  riot  or  robbery.  Though 'die  faft  be  true, 

what  is  that  to  the  E —  of  C- ?  Have  not 

tHefe  people  been  told  twenty  times  over,  in  all 
the  news-papers,  that  the  great, ftatefman  has  cer- 
ta\nly  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  the'  price  of  pro- 
vifions.  If,  after  this,  a  fet  of  unthinking  men 
wUl.  be  riotous,  if  they  will  not  wait  with  patience 
for  a  few  years,  perhaps  not  above  eight  or  ten, 
in  .which  time  they  may  probably  have  the  addi- 
tional relief  of  fome  good  harvefts,.  is  he  to  blame? 
He  has  done  His  part,  let  them  do  theirs,  or  take 

tjie  confequence^  tor  the;  E—  of  C ,  neither 

c<pi  or  will  do  more  for  them. 

T^he  complaint  is  almoft  universal,  that  our  Go*- 

vernment  is  weak,  irrefolute,  jtiiffitating  and   in- 

fffeftu&l.     What  then  ?  true  as  it  is,  does  that  re- 

ftiect  any  dilbonour   upon  him?  He  declared  in 

.the  .ftrongeft   and   moft  folerhn  manner,  that  ho 

.would  rejlore  Energy  to  Government.      If,    after 

this  noble  and,  fpirited  effort,  Energy  Ihoul'd  be 

jObiiinate,  and  r^erufe  to  be  rejl or ed  to  government, 

f.what  is  that  to  the  E —  of  C— —  ?  he  neither 

tan  or  will  do  more  for  its  reftoration. 

.The  fober  and  thinking  part  of  mankind  are 
•alarmed  to  fee  the  nation  torn  to  pieces  by  fa&ion 
and  intrigue,  to  fee  ftrong  parties  formed  of  the 
moft  refpe&able,  names  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet 
thefe  parties  refufing  to  join  in  the  one  thing  ex- 
pected from  them.     It  is  a  misfortune,  but  not  to 

.  be  imputed  to  the  E —  of  C .     He  has  de~ 

dared  and  affirmed*  bodi  publicly  and  {blemnly, 

that  he  would  deftroy  all  proud 'connexions.     Now, 

if  conne8ion\  fhould  grow  more  proud,  and  infolently 

_*efufe  to  be  deftroyed,  what  is  that  to  the  E —  of 

U4  C ? 
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-  ?  He  cannot,  (though  in  this  inftance,  I 


confefs  he  willing  would)  do  more  to  deftroy  all 
proud  connexions,  one  only  excepted. 

The  cry  is  loud  and  univerfal,  that  moft  public 
employments  are  filled  by  unable,  infufficient,  and 
ignorant  men,  chofen  for  their  adherence,  to  the 
Thane,  or  for  their  public  oi4  private  flattery  of, 

and  conftant  fervile  fubmiffion  to  theE — of  C . 

I  confefs  this  charge  alfo,  but  I  acquit  him ;  for 
he  in  conjun&ion  with  his  Northern  ally,  declared 

that  he  would  furround  the  — . with  all  the 

abilities  of  the  nation,  and  chufe  men  for  their  fit- 
nefs  for  the  office,  and  not  for  their  adherence  to 
this  or  that  party.  If,  after  this,  the is  fur- 
rounded  with  f — Is,  and  offices  filled  with  the 
tools,  creatures  and  dependants  of  the  Favourite, 
how  can  he  help  it,  he  has  done  as  much  in  this 
as  in  any  other  inftance,  and  no  more  can  or  will 

be  done  by  the  E —  of  C . 

If  we  are  divided,  confufed  and  diftrafted  at 
home,  and  cheated,  defpifed,  and  infulted  abroad 
— if  our  manufactures  are  decaying,  and  our  trade 
expiring — if  our  people  are  tumultuous  here,  and 
rebellious  in  our  colonics— if  government  be  weak, 
and  fadtion  ftrong — if  the  nation  be  opprefied  with 
debts  and  taxes,  and  individuals  riot  in  penfions 
.  and-  places — if  our  taxes  encreafe  and  our  wealth 
diminifhes — if  all  this    (as  I  grant  it  is)  and  more, 

be  true,  what  is  all  this  to  theE — of  C ? 

Is  he  not  immediately  under  the  Thajie,  prime  *  'fofe> 
abfo!utey  and  uncontroulable  Minifter:  and  ought 
not  that  to  make  us  eafy  ?  Ought  we  not  to  wait 
with  patience,  until,  by  a  dozen  years  care  of  hira- 
felf,  he  has  got  the  better  of  the  ennumerable  in- 
firmities of  body,  and  inveterate  diftempers  of 
mind*  under  which  he  labours — till  he  has  fhaken 
off  old  age  and  renewed  his  youth — till  he  has  time 
to  learn  fpme  thing  of  bufinefs  and  the  art  of  go- 
vernment— 
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Y$iftiflef\t— till  he  has  acquired  fome  little  know- 
ledge  of  the  .country,  and  fome  fmall  acquaintance 
with  the  men,  whom  he  has  fpeht  his  whole  life  in 
feekingr  to  govern — If  we  will  not  wait  with  patience? 
what  is  that  to  him  ?  the  fault  is  ours,  he  neither 
can  or  will  do  more  for  us  y  and  we  may  end  in  po- 
verty, difgrace,   confufion,   and  defpair,    for  the 

E -ofC — . 

.    April  14,  1767.  Tranquillus. 

The  fubjefl  continued. 
THE  beft  critics  of  antiquity,  when  they  laid 
down  the  principles  pf  perfeft  compofition,  never 
formed  their  rules  on  any  fpeculative  ideas  of  their 
own."  They  exaniined  how  Homer  conducted  him- 
fclf  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances,  and  they  inva- 
riably formed  their  theory  upon  bis  practice. 

In  thefe  little,  political  fpeculations,  to  the  beft 
of  my  power,  I  carefully  obferve  the  fame  method. 
I  always  ketp  my  eye  fixed  on  our  true  polar  ftar, 
our  fteady,  wife,  and  unerring  minifter.  Horace? 
indeed,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  his  great 
poet  fometimes  nodded  9  but  one  of  our  late  papers 
very  truly  affirms,  that  our  great  minifter  peither 
/lumbers  norfieeps.  With  much  greater  propriety, 
therefore,  ,do  I  extraft  from  his  condudt  the  fureft 
maxims  of  policy,  and  form  all  my  ideas  of  a  patri- 
otic and  perfeft  ftatefman,  wholly  from  that  fault- 
lefs  example,  Tefequor  0  grai<e  gentis  decus?  &c. 

His  virtues,  taken  mgrofs?  have  been  univerfally 
admitted  by  the  good  people  of  this  kingdom,  who 
were,  even  to  a  proverb,  notorious  for  their  caution 
and' incredulity?  aftd  who  are  the  only  race  of  men, 
of  whom  it  may  fafely  be  faid,  that  they  are  never 
deceived  by  falfe  appearances,  nor  ever  (no,  not  to 
this  day)  have  had  caufe  to  change,  their  love  and 
admiration  of  a  patriot  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
zpenficner.  % 

'       That 


That  the  nation  at  large  fhotild*be  fatisfied  to 
admire  his  virtues  in  bulky  is  both  proper  and  con- 
venient. But  it  is  much*  my  duty,  and  ftill  more 
tny  inclination,  to  fejeft  from  the  group  of  thefe 
virtues,  fuch  as  appears  to  me  of  moft  value,  and 
to  difplay  them  lifce  gems  in  a  royal  diadem,  to  the 
aftoniflied  gazer,  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  give  them 
their  true  and  perfect  luftre.  • 

For  the  fubjeft  of  my  prefent  paper,  I  intend  to 
dwell  wholly  on  the  firft  and  moft  precious  of  all — 
Secrecy. — Of  this  I  may  affirm,  what  the  woman 
(no  fmall  orator)  who  fhews  the  jewels  at  the  Tower, 
lays  of  the  ftone  on  the  top  of  the  crown — and  this 
pearl  is  in-cf-ti-ma-ble. 

Secrecy  muft  be  acknowledged,  of  all  minifteriil 
virtues,  by  far,  the  moft  important.  WUdom  in 
planning,  fkilLin  conducting,  and  refolution  in  exe- 
cuting the  greateft  defigns,  are,  without  this  capi- 
tal virtue  of  Secrecy,  abfolutely  ufelefs  and  ineffec- 
tual. To  prove  this,  a  thoufand  examples  might 
be  brought  from  antient  hiftory.  Every  conipi- 
racy,  every  treafon,  every intended  maflacre,  where 
this  Secrecy  has  been  wanting,  has- moft  unfortunately 
mifcarried — where  this  was  ftri&ly  6bferved,  they 
have  happily  fucceeded. 

When  Cromwell  (a  name  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  this  country)  had  formed  the  gnat  znd  generous 
plan  of  murdering  his  fovereign,  and  placing  the 
crown  upon  his  own  head,,  he  trufted principally  to 
fecrecy^  for  the  completion  of  that  grand  defign. 
Had  he  given  but  the  fmalteft  intimation,  had  he 
let  the  leaft  hint  of  fuch  a  project  efcape  him  early 
in  life,  what  a  chence  would  he  have  had  for  fuc- 
x:efs  towards  the  clofe  of  it  ? 

By  covering  thefe  defigns  with  a  moft  impenetrak 
hit  fecrecy,  by  an  happy  talent  of  oratory^  fuitedto 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  by  a-moft  laudable  by- 
pocr/Jy,  he  appeared  a  moft  difinterefted  and  fpirited 

lover 


loVer  tiMlbeny ;  arrtan  wh6fe  thoughts  werefdfely  * 
bent,  ahd  all  whofe  a&iohs  tended  to  break  the 
prbud  corineftions  by  which  the  people  were  opprefied, 
and  to  feftore'  that  energy  to ^  government \  which  it  fo 
much  Wanted.  Thus  he  acquired  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  obtained  the  afiift- 
ance '  tfot  only  of  great,  but  of  good  men,  Who 
dragged  him  from  his  native  bbfeurity,  and  enabled 
"hinv to*  ete£t  that  truly  energetic  government  in  his 
own  perfon,  which  was  long  the  afionijhment  of  all 
other  nations,  and  will  be  for  ever  the  glen  of  this 
free  country. 

Since  the  time 'of  this  great  man,  no  one  has  lap- 
£eated  to'  be.  perfeft  matter  of  this  mod  necefiary 
political  virtue,  extepr  our  illuftrious  ftatefman, 
finder  whofe  fole  guidance  we  have  been  for  a  long 
period  (now  hear  feven  months)  an  happy,  united* 
and  ftotiKfliing  people.  When  this  great  man,  no 
nfore  tfian  a  fimple  corrtet,  by  a  violent,  difinte- 
refted/ and  patriotic  oppofltion  to  that  corrupt,  pro- 
"fligate,  and  unable  rhinifter,  Sir  Robert  Walpcle, 
firft  drew  the  attention,  and  acquired  the  refpetf: 
of  the  people  ;  what  g6od  could  he  have  poflibly 
done' to  bimfelf  by  that  oppofition,  had  not  he  kept 
his  feat  opinion  of  that  minifter  a  moft  profound 
fecrct  TThis  opinion  fat  a  proper  time)  he  has  fince  , 
declared  publicly  :  and  it  is,  "  that  this  nation  ne- 
ver had  a  more  able,  fufficient,  enlightened  mini- 
fter than  this  very  Sir  Robert." 

When,  that  he  might  not  be  refpimfible  for  mea- 
Ttifes  which  he  was  not  allowed  xoguide^  he  refigned 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  cfid*not  the  whole 
.  nation  refound  with  his  praifes  ?  His  patriotifm,  his 
firmriefs,  his  integrity,  his  difintcrcltednefs,  were 
ecchoed  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
All  men  promifed  themfelves  all  things,  from  fuch 
a  noble  conduft  ;  and  no  hope  flattered  them  more 
than  the  vigorous  opposition  which  thpy  promifed 

themfelves 
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themfelves  from  him  to  the  baleful  influence  of  a 
juftly  detefted  favourite,  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  operate,  and  whole  firft  operation  was  the 
difgrace  of  our  patriotic  ftatefman.  Alas  !  Sir, 
fhould  we  have  fung  thofe  praifes,  would  his  name 
have  filled  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  would  his 
firmnefs  have  been  extolled,  and  his  difinterefted- 
nefs  have  been  applauded,  if  he  had  not  buried  his 
intention  of  receiving  a  p^nfion  from  that  very  fa- 
vourite, in  the  deepeft  and  darkctt:  fecrecy  ? 

How  much  we  are  indebted  for  his  prefent  exalta- 
tion, fo  glorious  to  himfelf,  and  fo  happy  for  us 
all,  to  his  ftridt  fecrecy,  mull  plainly  appear  from 
this  confideratioh,  that  without  doubt,  not  one  of 
thofe  men  who  fupported  him,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  would  have  l$nt  him  the  leaft  afliftance, 
if  he  had  fuffered  his  intention  of  fubmitting  to  the 
Favourite,  of  doing  his  jobs,  and  of  confirming  and 
extending  his  power,  to  efcape  him.  This,  his  in- 
tention, he  veiled  with  fo  thick  a  fecrecy,  that  he 
was  raifed  by  thofe  very  people  who  oppofed  the  Favou- 
rite, to  consideration  fufficient  to  induce  the  Thane 
to  offer  him,  what  he  with  great  readinefs  accepted, 
the  unlimited  power  and  ineftimable  privilege  of 
deprefling  his  friends,  and  of  rewarding,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  their  wifhes,  and  far  beyond  their  moft 
fanguine  hopes,  every  enemy  he  had  in  the  world 
Could  he  have  been  raifed  by  fuch  perfons,  for 
fuch  purpofes,  without  the  aid  of  an  impenetrable 
fecrecy  ? 

The  E —  of  C having  thus  rifen  to  this 

honourable  date  of  power,  by  this  fingle  virtue,  he 
itill  perfeveres  in  the  praftice  of  it,  with  uncom- 
mon, and  furely  moft  laudable  fteadinefs.  He 
knows  that  the  very  eflence  of  fecrecy  is,  to  have 
communication  with  no  man  •,  for  vdych  realon, 
ever  fince  the  Favourite  has  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  all  buiinefs  into  his  hands,  he  has  abfolutely 

ihut 
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Ihut  himfelf  up  from  all  pofiible  intercourfe  with 
the  world.     He  refufes  to  fee  (from  this  principle; 

wiqueftionably)  G- — ?•  C ,  whofe  difcretion 

no  body  can  doubt,  as  well  as  C TV 9 

who,  as  every  one  knows*  is  a  blab ;  L —  S 

is  a  boy  ;  good  enough,  indeed,  for  a  Secretary  of 
State  in  fuch  a  country  as  this,  but  by  no  meani 
fit  to  be  the  confident  to  die  real  minifter.  The 
of ,  whofe  extreme  pliancy  feemed  to  in- 
clude every  qualification  necefiary  for  holding  the 
firft  nominal  employment  in  the  country,  promifed 
nothing  of  this  indilpenfible  talent.  He  is,  there- 
fore, with  ajuft  and  merited  contempt,  excluded. 

9  that  fpirited  aftertor  of  the  liberty 

of  the  fubjeft,  that  generous  dcfei^der  and  enlarger 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that  bulwark  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  renewer,  or  rather  in- 
ventor of  the  law  of  the  day,  that  ftrenuous  de- 
fender of  Magna  Charta,  that  able  advocate  for 
State  Neceffity,  that  warm  friend  of  government  by 
law,  that  zealous  promoter  of  the  difpenfing  power  j 

this has.  not  been  able  to  keep  his  own 

fecrety  he  is  now  very  well  known,  and  for  that 
reafon  is  wholly  unfit  to  be  trufted  ;  with  great  wif- 
dom,  therefore,  he  is  excluded  from  confidence. 

,  who  obtained  from  our  great  minifter 

every  other  favour  of  place,  penfion,  and  reverfion, 
could  never  obtain  the  favour  of  being  entr lifted 
with  his  fecret.     The  ground  of  this  fuipicion  was, 

probably,  becaufe  this  venerable  old  L was 

very  willing,  on  all.  occasions,  to  faear  that  he 
would  keep,  and  damn  him f elf  to  hellxi  he  revealed 
it.  '  ' 

There  is  another  perfon,  as  different  in  charac- 
ter from,  as  he  is  fuperior  in  ftation  to,  any  of  thofe 
I  havi  mentioned,  whom  he  has  not  condefcended 
to  fee  above  two  or  three  times.  Why, — I  cannot 
tell,— or,  perhaps,  this — or,  perhaps,  t'other — no 

matter 
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matter: — he  will  not  fee  him,  and  he  is  right.  So 
far,  indeed,  has  he,  mtift  wifely  carried  this  point 
of  fecrecy,  that  he  dares  ijot  take  L — : —  B— — 9s 
pleajure  with  any  oftehtation  or  parade,  burt-eceives 
t  it  with  a  decent  humility  in  private,  though  he 
obeys  it  with  becoming  Spirit  in  public.  In  fhorr, 
by  his  exertion  of  this  great  talent,  he  has  attained 
to  a  perfection  which  no  former  minifter  ever  af- 
pired — to  coniult  without  advifers,  and  to  execute 
without  inftruments. 

So  perfeft  is  he  in  the  pra&ice  of  this  fublime 
virtue,  that  I. challenge  the  moft  inveterate  of  his 
enemies  to  point  out  a  fingle  inftancf  in  wljich  it  has 
failed  him.  Is  not  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  of 
chufing  a/id  managing  them,  a  profound  fecret  ?  1$ 
not  his  (kill  in  the  commerce  and1  finances  of  the 
kingdom  a  moft  profound  fecret  ?  Are  not  his  fcheme* 
for  our  internal  government,  and  for  oqr  foreign 
negotiation,  fecrets  not  yet  violated  ?  Has  any  man 
been  yet  able  to  guefs  at  what  he  intends  to  do  with 
that  great  and  important  branch  of  our  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  Eaft  India  company  ?  Has  yet  a 
glimmering  of  light  fhone  upon  his  intended  refor- 
mation of  our  conftitution  ?  Is  any  man  yet  able  to 
form  a  probable  conjecture,  by  what  means  Ame- 
rica is  to  be  ordered  and  governed,  and  her  com- 
merce preferred  to  Great  Britain  ?  Has  any  one  pre- 
(umed  to  divine  what  meafares  he  means  to  purfuc 
for  the  difiblution  of  the  famihr  compact  f  I?Qes 
any  one,  even  a  mad  man,  denre  to  kntyy  how 
proud  connexions  are  to  be  broken^  the  national  debt 
reduced,  public  credit  revived,  taxes  moderated, 
provifions  made  plenty,  trade  and  manufactures  re- 
ftored,  and  energy. given  to  government  ?  ThefeTarel 
lappfly,  impenetrable  fecrets,  and  that  they  may  al- 
:ways  continue  fo  for  the  honour, , dignity,  and 'pros- 
perity of  this  nation,  muft  J?e  the  wifli  of  every 
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Englifhmah  well   affe&ed  to  the  prefent  happy 

tinion  of  I^-d  B ~  and  L-*-d  C -.  m       ** 

He  (Lord  C  ■  ■■  )  refolvedthqft  the  prying  curi- 
ofity  of  iiripertinent  people  at  home,  fhould  not  find 
out  his  fecretd,  admits  no  man  (except  Alderman 
B— ck— d  and  the  E— -  of  B-i-,  which  makes  no 
SHFerince)  to  his  prefence.  And  to  prevent  fo* 
reigners  from  pumping  oar  Minifters,  he  ,moft  pru- 
dently keejjs  the  ambafiadors,  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed (and  of  whofe  difcretion  he  is  the  beft  judge) 
at  hdifle.  In  fliort,  fo  deep,  fo  perfeft>  fo  impene- 
trnble  is  his  fectety  in  every  thing, ,  that  all  men,  fo- 
reigners as  well  as  natives,  friends  as  well  as  foes, 
cry  but  with  one  voice,  "  What  the  devil  is  L~d 

C -in  abcut  ?" 

-     Lotnbard-Jirctt,  April  27.  Tranquillus* 
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Dulce  eft  dejipere  in  loco. 

THE  oracles  delivered  by  the  pricfleis  of  Apol- 
lo were  never  fo  much  refpe&ed,  as  wheo 
fhe  lady  herfelf  appeared  to  be  rtioft  disordered  ia 
her  fenfes.  Common  nonfenfe  was  but  little  rcr 
garded  -,  but  if  Ihe  raved,  her  anfwers  were  heard 
with  wonder  and  fubmifiion-,  and  the  moment 
ihe  became  ftark  mad,  they  were  infallible.  That 
idiots  and  madmen  had  a  fhare  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, has  been  the  belief  of  the  wifeft  as  well  as  the 
moft  ignorant  nations ;  and  fome  nations  have  even 
gonefo  far,  as  to  think  that  their  affairs  were  never 
in  fafer  hands,  than  when  madnefs  had  the.  direc- 
.tion,  and  folly  the  execution  of  government.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that,  in  any  age  fo  religioufly 
given  as  the  preient,  a  dodtrine  fhould  be  found  to 
prevail,  which  implies  an  entire  reliance  upon  the 
angle  care  of  providence,  and  an  abfolute  furren- 
4?r  of  all  the  ufes  of  human  reafon.     Upon  (hip 

foundation 
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foundation  the  good  people  of  England  have,  with- 
out difpute,  all  pofiible  caufe  to  be  fatisfied  with 
their  condition ;  for  I  defy  the  moft  virulent  cynic 
to  point  out  a  fingle  meafure  purfued  by  our  ref- 
pe&abie  governors,  which  hath  not  evidently  car- 
ried the  marks  of  a  preternatural  impulfe *  or  to 
name  any  one  member  of  the  fociety,  who  hath  not 
his  due  lhare  of  infpirition,  from  lunacy  at  the  top, 
by  a  regular  anti-climax,  to  forrowful  drivelling  at 
the  bottom.     When  the  high  prieft  himfelf,  for 
inftance,  with  a  wild  diftra&ed  look  and  .  uplifted 
hands,  declared,  that  the  compaft  between  Great- 
Britain  and  America  was  broken,  was  it  not  evident 
to  all  mankind  that  the  fit  was  ftrong  upon  him  ? 
Could  any  man,  not  thoroughly  pofleffed  by  ibme 
God  or  Daemon,  have  delivered  thofe  facred  ora- 
cles, for  which  the  nation  is  fo  much  indebted  to 
him ;  which  taught  us  truths  beyond  the  reach  of 
mortal  logick  •,  that  two  fupreme  powers  might  ex- 
ift  in  the  fame  goverment  •,  and  that  a  fufpending 
power  in  the  crown  was  perfectly  confiftent  with,  if 
not  eftabli'fhed  by,  the  bill  of  rights  ?  Thefe  were 
myfteries,  which  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  could 
ever  have  been  appiized  of  without  fending  to  Del-, 
phi ;  nor  perhaps  would  they  have  obtained  here  by 
any  thing  lefs  than  divine  authority. 

What  fort  of  refponces  our  high  prieft  hath  late- 
ly delivered  is  not  generally  known.  It  feems  he 
has  withdrawn  liimfelf  to  the  inmoft  recefs  of  the 
Temple,  where  he  communicates  with  none  but 
the  eleft.  Yet  from  the  convulfions,  with  which 
the  inferior  minifters  appear  to  be  now-and-then  a- 
gitated,  we  may  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  divine  fa- 
vour hath  not  quite  deferted  him.  The  few,  who 
are  permitted  to  approach  his  perfon,  evidently 
catch  a  portion  of  it  from  him,  which  they,  in  their 
turn,  impart  to  the  fubalterns  neareft  to  them.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  gradation*  the  infe&ion  become^ 

general, 
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general,  and  breaks  out  in  a  variety  of  appearances, 
according  to  the  different  conftitutions  it  has  to 
«frork  upon. 

You  fhall  fee  a  L -d  C r,  who  firft  cat- 
ches the  ray  of  infpiration,  nearly  as  much  difor- 
dered  as  the  high  prieft  himfelf.  See  how  he  foams, 
and  mark  well  the  inverted  doftrines  that  fall  from 
him: 

riljign  the  proclamation — the  law  is  of  our  fide  a- 
gainji  itfelf—or  it  is  but  a  forty  days  tyranny  at  moft. 
Now  turn  to  that  young  fecretary.  It  is  a  cunning 
lunatic,  who  afks  you  for  a  pinch  of  fnuffand  picks^ 
your  pocket.  Would  you  believe  that  fuch  a  cool 
blooded  boy  could  ever  become  delirious  ?  power, 
alas !  and  my  Lord  C — mJt  have  made  him  fo. 

But  what  invocations  of  all  the  infernal  Gods 
are  ringing  in  my  ears  !  It  is  the  P — t  of  the  C — 1 ; 
that  refpedtable  pillar  of  the  law,  or  rather  that 
prop,  fet  up  for  a  time,  to  be  withdrawn  as  foon  as 
the  mine  was  ready  to  overwhelm  the  conftitution. 

The  Com r  in  Ch too !  Has  he  been 

bitten  ?  He  flavers  at  the  mouth,  and  abhors  the 
fight  of  water.  Beware  of  the  S — y  at  W — ,  my 
Lord.  He  is  not  half  fo  mad  as  he  pretends  to  be. 
All  characters  fuit  him,  for  he  fuits  himfelf  to  all 

characters.     He  can  rave  with  C m,  or  drivel 

withN  e;  or,  if  all  fail,  hecaninnoculatefor 
the  itch,  and  fympathize  with  the  E.  of  ,B. 

Thefe  arefome  of  the  fymptoms,  by  which  you 
may  fee  what  care  Providence  has  taken  of  us.  But 
you  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  all  the  officers  of  the; 
ftate  poflefs  the  fame  degree  of  infpiration.  The 
true  original  frenzy  is  confined  to  a  very  fmall  Tim- 
ber. A  gentle  foporific  dulnefs  prevails  over  the 
reft.  They  fee  the  God  in  their  dreams,  and  utter 
their  half-formed  conception  by  broken  fits  and  ftarts, 
which,  to  us  uninitiated  mortals,  convey  no  trace 
of  meaning.     The  trade  of  this  country,  and  the 
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management  of  the  navy,  are  too  heavy  for  the  oe- 
1  cupation  of  finer  parts  -,  nor  does  it  require  the  fpi- 
rit  of  prophecy  to  know  what  will  be  the  end  of 
them.  In  this  political  kettle,  the  froth  is  all  at 
top  -,  the  fediment  of  dulnefs  goes  to  the  bottom. 

I  will  not  conclude  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  fair  profpeft  before  us.  By  the  moft  au- 
thentic accounts,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fear  that  our 
high  prieft  fhould  ever  be  lefs  infpired  than  he  is. 
The  ftrait  waiftcoat  is  talked  of,  and  I  have  the  plea- 
fure  of  alluring  you,  that  Doftor  B — tt— e  has  de- 
clared that  he  mil  proceed  no  farther  without  the 
affiftance  of  Dr.  M — n — o. 

Mad  Montague. 


Oh  inclofures. 

THE  great  objection  to  inclofing  is,  that  it  de- 
populated! the  country,  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  farms,  and  annihilating  the  cottages,  by 
which  means  numbers  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people 
are  not  only  turned  out  of  doors,  but  driven  to  feek 
a  living  in  a  way  they  many  times  have  not  been 
ufed  to.  This  is  a  moft  abominable  pra&ice,  fpread- 
ing  further  and  wider  every  day.  Enough  cannot 
be  faid,  nor  too  much  done,  to  break  the  neck  there- 
of. Every  tongue  fhould  decry,  and  every  hand 
be  lifted  up  againft  it.  Though  nothing  I  appre- 
hend (hort  of  thelnterpofition  of  the  legiflature  will 
be  effj&ual  to  the  purpofe.  It  has  been  obferved, 
and  obferved  with  much  concern,  by  the  confide- 
^rate  and  difcerning,  that  the  affair  of  inclofure  has 
n^t  been  carried  on  in  the  manner  the  good  of  all 
the  individuals  required.  The  tacking  houfe  to 
houfe,  and  field  to  field,  is  too  much  the  fafhion  of 
the  time&|  Ami  if  not  fhortly  put  a  ftop  to,  wiH 
inevitably  prove  the  deftrucdonof  this  once  flouriih- 
iftg  and  opulent  kingdom.  Thofe  not  to  be  iatis- 
fiecl  engroflers  act  in  open  violation  of  the  natural 
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KghtS  of  others,  their  fello#  creatures.  God  cer- 
tainly intended  that  this  earth  fhould  be  a  mainte- 
nance for  all  his  creatures  living  upon  it,  A  work- 
ing time  for  the  head  and  hands  is  indeed  required 
on  man's  part  to  obtain  it.  How  unequal,  how  un- 
fair the  prefcnt  diftribution?  Some  are  become 
fuch  mighty  profeflbrs  of  that  which  was  dealt  out 
in  common  to  all,  by  the  common  father  of  all,  as 
to  exclude  multitudes  from  the  leaft  (hare  of  it.  All 
monopolies  are,  in  a  fenfe,  hurtful  to  fociety,  but 
this  kind  of  monopoly  is  one  of  the  foreft  evils  un- 
der the  fun,  as  being  the  great  obftacle  in  the  way 
bf  marriage,  which  is  the  principal  fource  of  the 
ftrength  of  a  nation. 

I  know  feveral  young  perfons  of  both  (exes,  fb- 
ber,  induftrious,  and  careful,  who,  by  continued, 
favings  in  a  long  fervice,  have  acquired  what  one 
may  call,  a  handfofrie  fum  to  begin  the  world  with, 
and  from  a  mutual  liking  of  each  other's  perfons 
and  tempers,  would  gladly  come  together  in  mar- 
riage, but  are  kept  from  it  year  after  year  for  want 
of  harbour.  This  is  a  grievance  which  calls  for 
immediate  redrefs.  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  of  by 
thole  in  power  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  comes  opportunely  in  here  to  fet  down  the 
praftice  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
I  am  confident  would  not  go  into  the  ?bove  way  of 
heaping  farm  upon  farm,  and  pulling  down  his  cot- 
tage houfes,  were  he  fure  to  double  his  rents  there- 
by. His  method  of  ordering  his  eftate,  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  is  this.  Small  farms  of  ten, 
or  under  ten  pounds  a  year*,  he  converts  into  twice 
as  many  tenements ;  making  of  each  farm  two  cot- 
tages. To  thofe  he  affigns  two  cow-gates  a-piece, 
dividing  the  inclofure  about  the  houle  with  what 
meadow  ground  belonged  to  it  whilft  a  farm  equal- 
ly betwixt  them :  the  arable  he  throws  to  fpme  of 
his  lefler  farms.  By  which  wife  difpofition  he  finds 
X  2  adwel~ 
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a  dwelling  for  twice  the  families  he  had  before  updfi 
thofe  parts  of  his  eftate,  and  both  his  other  farmers 
and  thofe  cottagers  live  the  more  comfortably  for  it. 
The  latter  can  fee  after  a  couple  of  cows  without 
being  kept  from  their  daily  work  -,  and  the  other  live 
better  by  the  fmall  addition  made  to  their  arable.  For 
the  condition  of  one  of  thofe  little  fanners,  is  really 
deplorable,  it  is  worfe  than  that  of  a  common  la- 
bourer. 

The  evils  mentioried  above,  fo  far  as  they  are  a 
confequence  of  the  prefent  mode  of  inclofing,  might 
be  prevented,  if  on  taking  in  of  a  field  it  be  par- 
celled into  as  many  farms  as  the  occupiers  with  pro- 
per hufbandry  and  frugality  may  .pay  their   rents 
regularly,  and  live  decently  upon,  without  hurting 
the  landlord's  eftate.     Since  by  making  as  many 
farms  as  may  be  with  convenience,  one  man  has  a 
chance  for  living  as  well  as  another.     Farms  ihould 
be  of  different  fizes,  anfwering  to  men's  relpedive 
abilities  for  cultivating  them  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage •,  better  for  the  man  to  be  a  little  above  his 
farm  than  his  farm  above  him :  they  fhould  be  great- 
er and  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  foil, 
the  circumftances  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  tenants, 
and  the  number  of  perfons  in  want  of  them,  and 
applying  for  them.     Care  alfo  fhould  be  taken  on 
laying  out  the  lands  of  the  feveral  proprietors,  that 
two  plots  or  parcels  of  ground  be  fet  out  for  the 
cottagers,  in  content  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  them,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  oneforfum- 
mer  pafturage,  the  other  for  hay  to  fubfift  the  cows 
on  in  winter.     Thofe  two  paftures  fh&uld  lie  with- 
in fuch  a  diftance  fronj  home  as  that  the  hirfband 
may  fodder  before  he  goes  toJus  daily  labour,  and 
the  wife  milk  her  cows  without  keeping  a  maid,  or 
being  obliged  to  call  in  another  to  do  it  for  her.    I 
mention  this,  becaijfe  in  many  places,  either  through 
the  ignorance,  or  fomething  worfe,  of  the  commit 
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Coners,  the  portions  of  ground  affigned  for  the 
working  poor  are  thrown  upon,  or  near  to,  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  lordlhip,  by  which  untoward 
circumftance  the  cattle  muft  either  be  negle&ed, 
or  in  fhort  days  the  man  kept  at  home  from  his 
work,  or  fome  one  hired  to  give  them  their  meat 
in  proper  feafon.  But  who  fo  fit  to  look  after  fuch 
a  modicum  of  ftock  as  the  man  himfelf ! 

As  the  fame  ground  when  inclofed,  whether  turn- 
ed into  pafturage  or  held  on  in  tillage,  wilj  require 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  than  when  lying  in  com- 
mon, there  will  be  generally  fome  to  fpare  which, 
may  be  employed  in  any  other  branch  of  bufinefc. 
But  thofe  never  can  be  many  if  the  lands  are  pro- 
perly divided,  and  farms  made  of  them  fuitable  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  tenants. 

Should  the  fame  quantity,  or  nearly  fo,  pfland 
be  continued  for  the  growing  of  corn  after  as  be- 
fore it  was  inclofed,  though  not  fo  many  fervants 
or  labourers  might  be  wanted  to  prepare  and  get  it 
into  order  for  fowing,  yet  the  produce,  acre  for 
acre,  being  for  the  moft  part  much  greater  than  in 
common  fields,  the  difference,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  article  of  labour  would  be  very  inconfiderable* 
The  excefs  moft  commonly  on  the  fide  of  the  inclofure. 

Another  inconvenience,  which  is  forely  felt  by 
the  tradefman,  the  mechanick,  a  common  labour- 
er, from  inclofure,  is  the  discontinuance  of  the 
breed  of  cattle  in  a  degree,  as  not  to  anfwer  the 
demand  for  home  confumption.  Such  a  number 
of  calves  and  lambs  (hould  be  reared  every  year,  as 
may  fill  up  the  vacancies  yearly  made  by  acciden- 
tal deaths  and  (laughter.  When  this  proportion  is 
kept  up,  or  nearly  fo,  there  will  be  no  other  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  butchers  meat  betwixt  one 
year  and  another,  than  what  is  occafioned  by  the  fruit- 
fulnefs  or  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  feafons. 

X  3  The 
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The  root  of  the  evil  lies  here.     The  rent  of  i»- 
elofcd  land  is  generally  fo  high,  that  the  tenant  can- 
not wait  till  he  fatteneth  the  ftock  he  fhould  breed. 
It  is  too  long  for  beafts  to  remain  four  or  five  years 
(and  fometimes  it  will  be  piore  than  this  before  they 
are  fit  for  feeding)  upon  his  hands,  without  mak- 
ing any  thing  of  them.     The  circumftances  he  is 
in,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  farm,  require  a 
more  fpeedy  difpofal  of  them.     In  fpmc  feafons  the 
feeder  will  make  two  or  three  returns  in  a  year  from 
the  frme  pafture.     If  his  profits  be  lefs  at  a  time, 
they  come  quicker  upon  each  other  •,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  repetition  more  than  makes  amends  for 
a  deficiency  in  auantity.     More  attendance,  more 
eare  is  requifite  in  breeding  and  feeding,  than  in 
feeding  otdy\  and  the  lefs  trouble  the   better :  at 
leaft  moft  think  fo.     And  fomc  pride  themfclves 
that  they  are  notfuch  (laves  to  bufinefs  as  many  are 
doomed  to  be.     The  not  breeding  annually  a  fiif- 
ficiency  of  ftock  is  an  evil  •,  but  an  evil  for  which 
our  legiflature  may  in  fome  meafure  find  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  is  oft  in  the  hand  of  the  landlord,  by 
obliging  the  tenant  at  the  time  of  taking  his  farm 
to  breed  fuch  a  number  of  each  fpecies  of  cattle  as 
is  anfwered  to  his  rent,  or  the  acres  he  occupies ; 
provided  the  fituation  of  the  ground,  and  quality 
6f  foil,  do  not  forbid  it.     For  thole  we  weighty 
eonfiderations,    and  not  to  be  overlooked.     Some 
ifarms  are  better  laid  out  for  breeding  than  feeding ; 
and  others  for  feeding  than  breeding.     Proper  at- 
tention and  regard  (hould  ever  be  paid  to  thole 
points.     We  can  indeed  in  no  cafe  fix  upon  a  rule 
fb  comprehenfive,  but  what  fome  exemptions  from 
h  will  be  neceffary.     It  is  fo  here :  the  matter  muft 
therefore  be  left,  as  in  reafon  it  ought,  to  the  di£ 
cretion  of  the  parties  concerned.     As  few  reftraints 
as  poffible- fhould  be  impofed  :  for  fFeedom  is  the 
yery  liffc  and  fbuji  of  all  ingenuity  and  indufby. 

Yet 
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Yet  fotne,  I  humbly  apprehend,  are  requifijp  in 
the  affair  under  confideration. 

But  the  moil  efficacious  remedy  arifes  out  of  the 
evil  itfelf,  or  from  what  makes  it  one,  and  is  al- 
ways, fooner  or  later,  adminiftered  by  it.  When 
fat  cattle  fell  high,  lean  ones  of  courfe  will,  if  not 
prevented  at  times  by  a  fcarcity  of  fodder,  do  the 
fame.  It  has  been  remarked  by  good  judges,  that 
the  latter  have  all  this  laft  year  fold  dearer  in  pro* 
portion  than  the  other.  A  more  prevailing  motive 
for  all  to  breed,  who  can  with  any  fort  of  conver 
nience,  need  not  be  fought  for.  And  fince  young 
Hock  have  been  fo  much  upon  the  advance,  we 
have  the  laft  two  years  had  almoft  twice  the  num- 
ber of  calves  reared  in  thofe  parts  to  what  were  in 
the  two  preceding  ones*  We  ihall,  therefore,  it 
is  hoped,  in  a  few  years  have  the  fame  quantity  of 
horned  cattle  in  the  nation  as  formerly, 

LlNCOLNIENSIS. 


One  of  the  Caufes  of  the  Dearnefs  of  Provifions. 

THE  exceffive  price  of  provifions,  fo  univer- 
fally  felt,  and  juftly  complained  of,  has  been 
the  fubjeft  of  many  letters ;  but  as  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  any  one  that  has  truly  pointed  out 
the  caufe,  and  propofed  any  reafonable  remedy,  in 
regard  to  flefh  meat,  I  (hall  therefore  take  no  notice 
of  the  monopolizing  of  farms,  withholding  the  corn 
from  market,  combinations,  engroflings,  foreftal- 
lings,  &c.  all  which  has  been  fully  proved  of  per- 
nicious confcquence  already,  but  confine  myfelf  to 
flefh  meat  only- 

I  don't  doubt  but  it  will  appear  a  little  furprifing, 
when  I  affert  that  notwithftanding  the  great  utility 
of  turnpikes  in  travelling,  they  have  been  the  pri- 
mary caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  horned  cattle ;  in  do- 
ing this,  I  lhall  confine  myfelf  to  one  county 
qnly,  which  I  have  a  perfedt  knowledge  of,  not 

X  4  its 
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in  the  leaft  doubting,  but  die  very  fame  reafons  may 
be  offered  for  other  counties. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Somerfet,  be- 
fore Shaftfbury  turnpike  was  erected,  (which  is 
about  twelve  years  fince)  rarely  drew  their  waggons 
with  lefs  than  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  horfe  to 
lead ;  for  in  their  ftiff  clays,  horfes  were  in  a  man- 
ner ufelefs,  by  reafon  they  could  fcarce  draw  their 
feet  out  of  the  clay  ;  whereas  the  oxen,  by  means 
of  their  cloven  feet,  can  draw  them  out  with  great 
facility  -,  but  as  the  roads  became  better,  the  num- 
ber of  oxen  decreafed,  and  thofe  of  horfes  increafed ; 
fo  that  it  j^almoft  a  rarity  now  to  fee  a  waggon  with 
oxen  as  formerly.  Thus  it  is  exceeding  plain,  how 
horned  cattle  have  become  fo  fcarce,  and  horfe  corn 
dear.  As  to  the  breeders,  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
breed  what  pays  them  beft,  which,  by  the  great  de- 
mand for  horfes  by  the  farmers,  carriers,  and  poft- 
chaifes,  they  find  moft  profitable,  to  the  almoft  to- 
tal negledt  of  horned  catde.  This  is  the  realftate 
of  the  cafe. 

.  I  fhall  offer  another  caufe  which  calls  -  aloud  to 
have  a  flop  put  to  it,  in  doing  which  I  fhall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  one  town  only,  which  is  Glaftonbury. 
I  have  been  very  credibly  informed,  that  through 
the  feafon,  on  an  average  weekly,  there  are  about 
two  hundred  calves  brought  to  that  town,  great  part 
of  which,  are  what  they  term  heathens,  that  is,  they 
have  not  been  fuffered  to  live  to  fee  a  Sunday.  Now 
let  any  one  judge,  whether  thefe  may  be  termed 
wholefome?  purgative  they  certainly  are,  butnou- 
rifhing  they  cannot  be:  befides,  their  being  fo  very 
fmall,  caufes  a  greater  confumption  of  other  catde ; 
whereas,  were  the  owners  compelled  to  keep  them 
until  they  were  a  month  at  leaft  old*  it  would  not 
only  afford  good  nourifhment  to  the  confumers,  but 
prevent  the  flaughtering  of  at  leaft  two  thoufand 
fheep,  and  forty  or  fifty  bullocks  in  a  year,  which 

(this 
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(this  calculation  being  confined  to  one  town)  would 
be  an  exceflive  number  in  the  whole  nation. 

I  could  therefore  heartily  wifh,  that  every  far- 
mer that  rents  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  per  ^nnum,  was 
obliged  to  keep  one  yoke  of  oxen  for  draught ; 
thofe  of  one  hundred,  or  upwards,  two  yoke  of 
oxen  \  and  thofe  of  two  hundred,  three  yoke  of 
Qxen,  and  fo  on  :  by  which  means  we  ihould  never 
want  a  fufficient  fupply  of  horned  cattle,  without 
the  help  of  Scotland  or  Ireland:  And  as  this  would 
caufe  plenty,  they  would  naturally  be  cheap,  and 
conftquently  would  be  the  only  means  to  reduce 
the  price  of  mutton,  pork,  &c.  in  larder  to  which, 
I  apprehend  there  needs  no  ipore  tharfencouraging 
the  growing,  or  training  \jp  of  horned  cattle,  by 
obliging  the  breeders  to  rear  up  every  fifth,  fixth, 
or  feventh  calf,  as  feems  moft  proper,  at  leaft  for 
three  years,  and  to  difcourage  the  breeding  of 
horfes,  for  an  equal  time  (which  are  only  food  for 
dogs)  by  laying  an  embargo  on  their  going  abroad. 
By  this  means  we  Ihould  have  a  conftant  fupply 
of  horned  cattle  in  a  little  time,  and  every  thing 
would  run  in  its  proper  channel  as  heretofore. 

Thus  I  have  offered  my  opinion  on  the  rife  of  meat 
provifions,  and  have  humbly  hinted  the  only  means 
requifite,  to  redrefs  fo  great  an  evil,  which  falls 
fo  cruelly  heavy  on  the  people  in  general,  and  the 
poor  in  particular-,  and  if  the  reafons  offered  feem 
to  carry  any  weight,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  them 
put  into  execution,  unlefs  fome  other  means  more  'fff 
conducive  to  fo  falutary  an  end  can  be  found  out. 

H.  Z. 
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Life  of  the  celebrated  John  Hampden.  By  Mrs. 
Macaulay. 

The  following  is  the  brief  Hiftory  of  a  realPztriot^ 
not  a  Patriot  pro  tempore ;  of  a  man  who  honcftly 
defied  all  courtly  temptations,  and  remained  to 
the  laft  true  to  the  pre-eminent  caufe  he  engaged 
in,  that  of  Liberty  -,  of  a  man  who  nobly  dared 
to  fupport,  even  as  Clarendon  acknowledges, 
*'  at  his  own  expence,  the  liberty  and  property 
of  this  kingdom,  and,  as  be  thought \  refcue  his 
country  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court,** 
and  in  fighting  for  whofe  freedom  he  bravely 
died-,  of  a  man,  infhort,  the  goodnefs  of  whole 
heart,  and  foundnefs  of  whole  judgment,  no  qua* 
lifications  can  rival,  unlefs  we  except  the  genius 
of  the  female  Hiftorian,  who  has  depidted  him 
in  the  following  manner: 

CCTJ  AMPDEN  *  was  defcended  from  one  of 

X  X  *he  m°ft  ancient  families  in  Buckingham- 
fhire;  and  the  death  of  his  parents  devolving  on 
him  early  the  pofleflion  of  a  large  and  opulent 
fortune,  this  circumftance  concurring  with  the 
vivacity  of  youth,  excited  him  to  indulge  in  thofe 
amufements  which  confine  the  excellencies  of  ge- 
nius  to  the  narrow  compafs  of  private  gratification. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the  Univerfity,  and, 
finifhing  his  education  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  common  law.  After 
he  had  palled  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  chofen  to 
reprefent  his  country  in  Parliament;  an  incident 
which  roufed  to  exertion  thofe  principles  of  virtue 

*  He  wai  born  in  the  Year  1594,  and  had  attained  the 
age  of  forty-two  before  he  acquired  any  national  notice; 
nor  would  then,  had  not  the  illegal,  tyrannical  demands, 
of  Charles  I.  ftimulated  him  to  the  defence  of  his  half- 
enflaved  country. 
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pad  afffe&ion  to  the  public,  which  lay  latent  in  hi$ 
character.  He  was  confulted  by  the  leading  Mem-: 
bers  of  Parliament  in  all  the  important  points  of 
pppofition,  and  joined  heartily  in  the  profecution 
pf  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  other  bufinefles 
carried  againft  the  Court.  As  it  was  Hampden's 
peculiar  talent  to  aft  powerfully  when  he  feemed 
the  moft  difengaged,  and  as  he  never  put  himfelf 
forward  byt  when  forwardnefs  was  neceffary,  fo  in 
this  Parliament  he  was  not  thought  an  opponent 
formidable  enough  to  be  pricked  down  for  Sheriff 
%o  prevent  his  election  in  the  enfuing  one,  and  ef- 
caped  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  in  1628,  for 
yrhat  was  termed  a  riotous  proceeding  in  Parlia- 
ment: but  his  honour  not  permitting  him  to  com- 
ply-with  the  illegal  exaftion  of  a  loan,  he  was 
among  thofe  who  fuffered  imprifonment  on  this 
bufinefs.  The  trial  of  (hip  money,  in  the  year 
1636,  unfoulded  to  public  view  thofe  patriotic 
virtues  which  modefty,  diffidence,  or  art,  had  hi- 
therto in  fome  meafure  obfcured ;  and  as  the  infa- 
mous judgment  given  by  the  judges  on  this  caufe, 
roufed  the  nation  to  a  more'ferious  attention  to  the 
conduit  and  views  of  the  court,  thofe  men  of  ge- 
nius and  abilities  who  laid  the  grounds  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  revolution,  began  to  concert  meafures  how 
to  improve  to  an  efle&ual  height,  the  growing  dif- 
(content  j  whilft  the  frantic  tyranny  of  Laud,  with 
his  attempt  to  impofe  his  fuperftitious  ceremonies 
on  the  Scots,  gave  fuch  an  advantage  to  the  de- 
Jigns  of  the  party,  that  matters  came  to  a  ripenefs 
in  lefs  than  four  years  after  this  period ;  a  fpace  of 
time  which  had  been  fo  feduloufly  employed  by  the 
aftive  Patriots,  who  had  continual  meetings  to  con- 
folt  on  the  bufinefs  of  oppofition,  that  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, it  is  faid,  had  made  feverifl  expeditions  into 
Scotland  before  the  commotions  in  that  kingdom 
|>roke  out.  From  the  time  when  he  engaged  in  the 
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important  fcheme  of  abridging  the  power  of  the 
court?,  and  reforming  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, he  totally  difcarded  the  levities  of  his  youth, 
and  became  remarkable  for  his  fobriety  and  ftrid- 
nefs  of  manners ;  which,  ftill  retaining  his  natural 
vivacity  of  temper,  he  embellifhed  with  an  affable, 
chearful,  and  polifhed  behaviour* 

"  In  the  Parliament  of  1640,  an  event  which 
had  been  long  impatiently  expe&ed  by  the  people, 
and  to  which  the  indefatigable  induftry,  activity, 
and  abilities  of  Hampden  had  in  a  great  meafure 
conduced,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the 
anti-court  party,  and  fpecially  trufted  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  watching  the  King's  conduit  in  Scotland, 
and  preventing  the  Scots  being  feduced  from  the 
interefts  of  Liberty  by  the  cabals  and  cajolements 
of  the  Court-,  his  art  of  diredting  the  understand- 
mg  and  governing  the  inclinations  of  men  being 
fuch,  that,  in  all  the  tranfaftions  between  the  two 
nations,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Parliament  one 
of  the  Comrniflloners  to  treat  with  that  people. 
When  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Par- 
liament came  to  hoftilities,  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  ot  foot  under  the  Earl  of  - 
Effex,  and  was  one  of  the  firft  who  opened  the 
war,  by  an*  aft  ion  at  a  place  called  Brill,  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire.  As  the  fagacity  and  intrepidity  of 
his  conduit,  in  the  character  of  a  Senator,  had  ren- 
dered him  fo  much  the  objeft  of  the  King's  indig- 
nation, as  to  be  one  of  the  fix  members  marked  for 
particular  vengeance,  fo  his  activity  and  bravery 
in  the  field,  and  his  wife  and  fpirited  counfels  on 
the  operations  of  the  war,  rendered  him  fo  formida- 
ble a  rival  of  Eflex,  that  it  was  thought,  had  he 
lived,  his  party,  who  were  at  this  time  highly  in- 
cenfed  at  their  General's  condudt,  would  have  taken 
his  command  from  him,  and  given  ip  to  Hampden, 

*<  Clarendon 
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*  Clarendon  has  pretended  to  draw  the  exafl: 
portraiture  of  this  eminent  perfonagfc;  but  though  * 
marked  with  thofe  partial  lines  which  diftinguifh 
the  hand  of  the  hiftorian,  it  is  the  teftimony  of  an 
enemy  to  virtues  pofleffed  only  by  the  foremoft 
rank  of  men.  With  all  the  talents  and  virtues 
that  render  private  life  ufeful,  amiable,  and  ref- 
pe&able,  were  united  in  Hampden  in  the  higheft 
degree,  thofe  excellencies  which  guide  the  jarring 
opinions  of  popular  councils  to  determined  points; 
and,  whilft  he  penetrated  into  the  moft  fecret  de- 
figns  of  other  men,  he  never  difcovered  more  of 
his  own  inclinations  than  was  neceffary  to  the  pur- 
pofe  in  hand.  In  debate  he  was  fo  much  a  matter, 
that,  joining  the  art  of  Socrates  with  the  graces 
of  Cicero,  he  fixed  his  own  opinion  under  the  mo- 
deft  guife  of  defiring  to  improve  by  that  of  others; 
and,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  difputes,  left  a 
pleafing  impreflion,  which  prejudiced  his  antago- 
nift  in  his  favour,  even  when  he  had  not  convinced 
or  altered  his  judgment.  His  carriage  was  fo  ge- 
nerally uniformly,  and  unaffectedly  affable;  his 
converfation  fo  enlivened  by  his  vivacity,  fo  fea- 
foned  by  his  knowledge  and  underftanding,  and 
fo  well  applied  to  the  genius,  humour,  and  pre- 
judices of  thofe  he  converted  with^  that  his  talents 
to  gain  popularity  were  abfolute.  With  qualities 
of  this  high  nature,  he  pofleffed  in  council  pene- 
tration and  difcernment,  with  a  fagacity  on  which 
no  one  could  impofe,  an  induftry  and  vigilance 
that  were  indefatigable,  with  the  entire  maftery  of 
his  paflions  and  affeftions  j \  an  advantage  which 
gave  him  infinite  fuperiority  over  lefs  regulated 
minds.  Whilft  there  were  any  hopes  that  the 
adminiftration  of  the  country  could  be  correfted 
without  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  conftitution, 
Hampden  chofe  before  other  preferment  the  fuper- 
intendency  of  the  prince's  mind,  aiming  to  cor- 

reft 


re&  the  fource  from  whence  the  happinefs  or  mi£ 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  if  the  government  conti- 
nued monarchical,  muft  flow-,  but  the  averfiori 
which  the  King  difcoverd  to  thofe  regulations 
which  were  neceflary  to  fecure  the  freedom  of  the 
conftitution  from  any  future  attempt  of  the  crown* 
with  the  fchemes  he  had  entered  on  to  punifli  the 
authors  of  reformation,  and  refcind  his  Conceffions* 
determined  the  conduct  of  Hampden.  Convinced 
that  Charles's  affc&ions  and  underftandtng  were 
too  corrupt  to  be  trufted  with  power  in  any  degree* 
he  fought  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  as  the  only 
cure  to  national  grievances;  warmly  oppofing  aU 
overtures  for  treaties  as  dangerous  fnares,  or  other 
£?f(  jdient  than  conqueft  for  accommodation.  It 
wai  him  the  party  relied  on,  to  animate  the  cold 
counfels  of  their  General-,  it  was  his  example  and 
influence  they  trufted  to  keep  him  honeft  to  the 
intereft  of  the  public,  and  to  preferve  to  the  par- 
liament the  affe&ions  of  the  army.  Had  he  been 
at  firft  appointed  to  the  fupreme  military  com- 
mand, the  civil  war,  under  all  the  horrors  of  which 
the  country  languilhed  more  than  three  years* 
would  have  been  but  of  fhort  continuance/' 
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